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/\ I ) L 7 L ill, Leidt , llollahd 
^ id 'ft^cl i iuig flu 1 ight 10 £1 anslate or to i epi odiice 
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O 1^ 0 ' ^ jTil 


1 *7 , i *-0 j lit line 

1 lo^ 1 7 if 1 ac(-j in ^ to ibi S M 1 1/ i il i ii il 

in ♦'h )i t sii 0^ his j ly on tho i in i ii 1 va 1 s 

I 15 nil 1 cf Hu 111 1 27 lS 

P ■’fi Vdd t) / // r iilnH, td ScIum 1 p uit 

] 27^ Add to \ Vlottn / I) M 6- +H 

} 30a Aid t> Bill liclltnicr, I A \ lu “>96 ja n i 

P 1 17 A.a7i line; to 1 lett i m tht. S c is i 'iicUiv<s f >ii VI l I M Ij j t t l 

o‘‘ bvieaen, notir3ing ihe birth of I lino ‘ blu 1 ITiniJ itt n Sal 1 ti 1 U 
hoin in 1258 1 ^ s^ 

1 52a, 1 52 of Miigoli uth, Mol inn p 19 

1 7 ^ 1 1 3 — 4 cf on the othei hind M Iiimnnii Out ^ i 1 ,0'’ 

1 76, ai< Arr\ v i^bnlu 1 m utioncd in lilil in 10 nnd \\i il klnlin v.1 I 1 h 

MV 15 Bthl loi \nl c /7 i pm I ^ v ^ t i ^ il r 1 f un j 13 

1 85 On Abu 1 Ildars tomb ace 7 /) L -r , Kin 331 353 

P 86 On V u lutius, see Guthe 1/ h it, \ l uh t t Df li i I Jr/ r) 

f I2ib, 1 Eo cf also Musil, Aftha P t it?, 11 /2 126 

I 26 cf Wellli u cn Wa! h p 21 ult the u e of ^// i\uh the mcini f if 1 ^ 

IS woith noting 11 182^ r cl Ibn Kiitaiba, litct p r cd i Gofjt ^ 217 

and glossary to the KamA tl Wiight, p 297 i 
r 136 Add io jL P J IS en ind Si ignic Mi ji , p 41, 44 fir 

1 140^,1 13 lakii, tl 'Wustenftld, i 72 I il id, ed I Hu trPiJtl ’mnn i, 1 41 V 

fiagment, 1 Hitim lii>, ed Scbulthess p 33, j Imiu^ al knis, p 50, 5 Mil tin 

Kvml^ cd Wiight, p 287, id, add to hill I utin^, fa^oici^ n 113 

r 141^,1 12 infia bee on the other h'^ni, Oilman, PA Juirtu u 3, tf iUi si Hi 

Murilj^ ^ 225 Cadaiii, it;ali^ la 22 — Si thirl Ihrre is 1 cojji ts tui an^ I 

loi\ing Mejelniloft, pionoscs ai fjaillal int 
I 142'', 1 5 cf jaussen ml Siv ^int f ;/ j 20 

P i^,5a,ait tl vMn >. y 6-^,\i 73 loi \ii 107- ai^it lUiiiun ^ / \ iv 

\nt ; L xp iihoi h /, 11 1904 p C2 7/ 

P 187^ Add to Jit / of the ait /inivo 1 mi vIIaiti) at \n \ i st aKo I] n il Iil 

A 7_J? , ed Dticnbourg I p 30S — '’ll and Giudi Jii^ aAk I t 
P 300a, Uii , add to Jil^ Noldtl c in / aiv 133, 1 iihl I It m 

p 113, 116, Noldcke S(h\\all>, G*f nicl U d s Q i i ^ i 223 
P j32h, art K\ni\>T add to 7^^ B G 4 , m ^ w 77, \bu liiU,cd I tmiuJ anl 1 Sin 

p 247 

r 432l>, ait AL-\ii^, aid to Biof R llartm nn, / P MG^ K ^87 i xlt if } titc Is 

I 503'^! tsw \D, add to Pib^ ractani, It tali dell 1 1 in Ii/i 67 — 685 

P 55Q^ 1 1 3T foi 1 2 lead 11 i 

P 648I', 1 6 “in ihe year 1151’ acoidin^ to Rohricht, Oc, i df A ft f p 2/3 

1153, as the sme incident mu^t be meant U also /et iistctn, hi h c i 

Ala mini t suU an , p 233 — 234 

P 663h 1 4 1308 (1801) moie coiiectl) 1399 see Mm Il'Iilusin, cl P ppei, vi 1 ind Weil 
GesJi i dial ^ \ 62 
P 878^,1 14 foi 1126 lead 119S 
P 892h, 1 19 for xii read xwu 

P 924h, art damya add to B ll lammens, Betceati dt VfAw^ p 61 wj, IT3 

P 966=^, art TTHU ’l-sh^rT, add to Biol Dalman, Pitf ?, p 49 , Fndmans, //// t 8// / 

II 13, Bousset, Kytnf ChuMos^ p 323 sqj , PalaAina faUnuh^ww 107 if kiius, 
A D M G ^ l\x 340 

P 991^, ait mADfiiMV ALAbRtsH, an insciiption of his has been found in \\liich Ik cills liimselt 

[cf the art r\NiiJhH] see the ait HU A, Flu Icrtim d Vt^ce p 3^9 

463 sqq , Buhl, Ltom MiAnmnudi^, p 5, 27, 53 To the bill add Rothstcin, p no 
and M Hartmann, Dk at ah hiagey p 4^9 

P 1012I3, art QJAMRA See the pictme, aol 11, ait Ai-H\i)jia Add to Lihl \/nki, ed 

Wustenfeld, p 402 sqq , Ibn Sa'd, 11 129, 25, ait MINT, Chiuvin, U jit dtf p tin in 

pekiinage de la Alecqtte (Anmlt\ d^atchoologie d Bel^ique^ ser v , vol iv , p 272 y/l 
Cf also the art muhassab and Hell, ZD IMG ^\\\ 604, 7 xwi 5 fq 
P io66h, 1 43 ed Hirschfeld, Ixxx 5 

P 1067a, art. EJURHUM, add to Btbl DalSdlittii, cd. de Goe]e, p 1 5 (tiaces ot Djuihum 7nl Amalek 
in Yatbiib), Dinawan, ed Guiigass, p 9 fa woman of 'Amalek boic a son Djuihum to 
Kahtam), cf also Krauss, m ZDMG^ Ix\ 352 
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70b, 'lit FAI^'^UT M I'ldl'l'i gives tie I 

66, 10) oDt le^iee -:=35 ms = -, 1 

in S)ii'i 'iiid yii an — 0 Vt 3rl ^ t 
3 1 1 les lie link ■=- ^ 'yOO dl t le 1 — 

83'^, / ^ lit I 1 ^ 1 l _ 1 1 \\ S t ’ 

7/ u n. i’d, 11 £33 — 1^9 

108*1 lit ni sliN aid i:) yz on t c t 

^Jo/e/n,Yi 44— 48 K lliun nt i 
105 It tlic nine c )1 

used of the ‘whok counti} it \ 

/ am/ A / // ^/i 7 ne 1 e 

P 

22-^ *1 1 IQ iifi vll“ii n I J i 
225 » 1 20 11 fi-i foi 1 09^ it, 1 if, 

253'^j 1 ‘ I did 111 015 C 1 1 4S1 I 

Meppo ('6»^ = 1216J Oij iIsj Cl t I 
accoiding to tiic latter nc did n J 11a 11 i 

1 2| foi 659 eil 65S ^ee \) 1 

Hur ^cU 

I 31 in cal 3 f ‘at the tna of Ic \ 1 t 1 
1260) at 111 IS (see Vbii llidi 1 a 
2^1 1 21 \du lima Ism- Iv is he t 
and yialil F Mitm n nephew 1 iit c 
2S8b at KAMI 111 4 -ia WJih jst s 
1 5 iL^'’ lie Aloud ai fju s 
P 5 

27^ , ait I ru i(?d J / ^ littniaii m / / 

2S0 , It lv_rI^ 1 ^ toi ^1 ndfalhei cal 

1 12 in 111 I cl s d t r J t c 

290 1 I n 1 0 he 111 

oog ai 1 I q U u n 1 U 1 ^ i 

309b, 1 iccoid ig t) it ai \ } 1 ^ i 


Kalauibi ed Anedioz j 2^ i , m 4^r 
314b ait HI A, anothei deiuation ol tiie n ii n f 
324 ‘», ait H i UDA, add to / \ av / 1 / ; 

325% art H niUF adl to i 5 ^ 1 -r hj. ‘ i 1 1 1 

19^2 I 220 ^ 

327^ ait iiUD\r aid to J / N Idcl , 

352I , Z)/// to ait I All \! see als) o 1 11 
1 130 

S/’*' /’r// to art i ^ \ j H AI see 
C mil I !g £9*8 

375 1 3b loi III lead loi 

406b, ut Bi MU II the two hi t ehapleis i il 
with a Swedish tiansntion b> L S)ji 1 en 
1890 pr leipzigj ** 

SSiJ-.art I ALASHr\i,cf ellhaui,en, i w <; J 
1 50 for sixth lead seventh 
883b, 1 26 f)i C nstantine read Ignatm^ 

On the title pige of the TiWi-k ff,,,, j , 

stintme does not oocui the dotuments piti r < 
aP®^ |g Wowadgea, and m the oflicii hst f v 

o66» I X C°DStantme come fiom “the Constanti. iiolitii 
966 ,1 8—9 foi Muhammad al Siddoh lead il S dik a m 
Swedish nrchives the uame fic^i.i 
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968b ^dd to Btil Mehmed Spaho, Oa^t Bus/tf^tj S' '0 „ 

** ~ Safvetbeg Basagio), Gam JIu efi,g s „ , juu- 

‘ •“ 'Ol 01 Gla , 

P 1028, art riRK mBK Mtiole it should be added th t .J,e t .sn . m« called lUkMr 

Tuikish maps n tghj Ktr* hut c no longei appeals on 

1038, ait Kisis on section r of t r. * (kOWAISKl) 
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P 2 o 6 lit MViiK r tP ^^allk s t nl w s dtst \ \ \ tli ahl ihs cf \utl i 2 

lloh Cl tti J Aja ( 1 11 p i5 

lo section in i In it f im thu I/« h ill iitha Ilk i Ic 1 i the 

oldest std^c of devclopncnt nlitin lilh ii I Ilidth On its icctrsiois c 1 } 

I pe Oi[i/ L i f 2 t i he e i j tj, t o I t i i \ J2 on the ic m i u 
of 'Ahd Alhh b \\ ihl cf H djJji Khilifa v Mtt i , i n tl c itctnsion ft Ashh I 
b ^Ald al \ 1/ n )t qii trd m the lists ci Kt u //^ // / t i Av ^ h j 'tv cd 
Schacht, p will / 

lo section ui 2 Ihc mat trial utilised in the Su u I ^ I * i - of Uid VIhh 

b 'Vbd alll kain M 241 pi Cniio 1927) is base I in i art on Mild s tuditioiis 
lo section iv In the held ^f dogmatics MaliL atlided II n Isha) ci kid in tenleiicK 

To section v Cf Pubster, m Ishmct^ \ >1 ni , i 342 s^f J i i pe/ Oiti , / 

iic€pmn de isetula mikim i? 103 1 

P 222h, art ai-ma’mPn, '^blwsid caliph ^^ce also Ganneli ai^Ma inn t in lA/ / 

lamh^he Texit uni Pomhun^ //, td b) A Fischei, u X — 62 

P 249'*, lit Ar Mi^sdl, ^Abbasid cahph Sie al>< Vasmtr Di liohrio^ T hi ti^s nti / it 
li'iUr zui Zeii dei Unliftn al Manm^ in hlam ca^ ai 86—150 

P 309b, lit MAK\tAN II, add to BiV See also Amduieaii, La daiiei^ t m P k moii di 

khahfe Mtiou^n 11 ^ d apia Vh tom. dcs paiiiaicka d"* lU^anuu^ in ^ f ? 11 j ? 

p 421-429 

P 3q4b, art maslama r 'abd ai Miiiu See also Cauird, I xHiiUons at 5 At at a ttnia Uf 

stantmojU dans Ihstoue J dans k ie^indt, in civm 61 — X2X 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


# 


P. 678, art. MUH\MMAD ‘’abduii, add; The house in which he was boin has been declared u 

national ’monument (OrifKie Motkrno^ 1930, p. 40). His two most important faiwa% deait . ^ 

with the taking of interest and the eating of meat killed by Christian butchers (cf. 

C. C. Adams, in Tht Macdoiiahi Ptesentathn Volume^ 1933, p. 13 sqq). He had to 
give up his position on the administiative council of the Azhar shortly before his death. 

Add to /V// 5 /.; C. C. Adams, hlam ami Modermsni in Egypt^ 1933 (with full bibliography). 

P* 67: instead of: end of the ceiemouy to be read: conclusion of the marriage contract. 

P. 776'^,!. 5 instead of: unbeliever to be read: unbeliever girl. 

1. 51 52 to be lead: for in the case of such a marriage not being consummated the 

'‘idda is not necessary. 

939 ^> nizSmT, add to Bihl.\ H. W. Duda, Ftrhad und Shlrtn, die Uterarischc Geschichte 
tints peisischtn Sagenstojfes (Prague 1933). 


(VOL. IV) 

P. 60, art. SAHIB. On the meanings which the word has received in the language of Muslim 
’ administration, cf. C. II. Becker, Papyti Schoti-Remhardt^ i. 36, and footnote i. 

P. 26ih, 1 . 59 instead of: unchastity to be read: bodily frailty. 

P, 262a 1 . 43 instead of: they were abolished to be lead: it reached its culminating point. 

P. 318 ait. AL-siiA^KANi. The account of the printed editions of his work has no claim to complete- 
’ ness. al-knhra^ for example, has been frequently printed (cf. Y. E. Sarkis, Mn^djam 

al-mathtPat al-arahiya^ 1928, col. H29 sqqP). 

On the BihL cf. A. E. Schmidt, ^Abdalwahhab aU^drani^ St. Petersburg 1914 (cf. 

iii. 231); Golddher, in Z. D. G. xxxviii., 675 sqq,\ do., Die ZMriten^ p. 38 sq.y i8i; 
Dietrich, in Z.D.M.G,^ kxxi , p. Ixiii.; his works have been used as sources by Tor 
Andiae, Bit Rtf-son MuhaiPineds ^ and Nyberg, Kleinert Schiiften des Ibn al-Arahl\ 
Dietrich, Za 7 /; tmd Schuler im Kaittntr Ordenshben (from the Laf^if aUMinan^ N®. 44), 
in Kahk-FestSLhnft (Leyden 1935), P- ^9 m- 

P. 324, art. SHARfA. On the Bill, cf. D. Santillana, Istitmioni di diritto musuhnano nialichitay 

’ i. 1926; do., in: The Legacy of Ishniy I93l,p. 284 sqq\ J. Ldpez Ortiz, Derecho Musulmariy 

1932; G, BcrgU}ii<!uFs Giundzuge des islamischtn Reckts,, arr. and ed. by J. Schacht, 
1935. On the present day (somewhat modided) use of the sJiaif'ay cf. R. K. Wilson. 
Anglo^Muhanmadan Lawy 6th ed., 1939; P. Marty, in R,E,Ly 1931, p. fqq-'-i i 933 i 
p, 185 sqq, (on Morocco); M. Moiand, Etudes dt dioit musulman ei de droit couUmier 
berbere,^ Algiers 1931; J. Greenfield, in: Zeitschr. f vergL Rechtwiss.,^ xlviii. 157 sqq. (on 
Persia). On modernistic tendencies, cf. Schacht, in IsL, xx. 209 sqq. and in Melanges 
Masperoy iii., Cairo 1 935. On customary law, cf. also ADAT (in the Suppl. vol.) and 7 j/., 

iv. 169 sqq.\ V. 245 ^q,\ R. Levy, Sociology of !sl..^ ii., 1933, P* H 3 W'j E.E.I..^ 1927, 
p. 47 sqq.-, 1928, p. 481 sqj,; 1929, p. 245 sqq.-y 1930, p. 171 sqq.; 193I, p. I sqq.; 
O.M.y 1930, p- 462 sqq. \ also the bibliography in /j/, xix., p. 75 sqq. 

P. 361, art. stitulT, also: B. Badr al-Dm Abu ^Abd Allah Muhammad b. ^Abd Allah al-Shibli Ibn 
Kaiyim al-^iibllya (b, 712 = 1312, d. 769= 1567 as kadi of TaiSbulus). Principal work: 
kifab Aha/n al-Mardfan fl Ahham akkjdiun (Cairo 1326); extract by al-Suyuti: Lukat al- 
Mardjan fl Alikam al-Djann. Bihliogr. : tIammer-Purgstall, Die Geisterlehre der MoslUie.^ 
Vienna 1852; Brockelmann, G.A.L.y ii. 75, N®. 8; Goldziher, Z.D.M.G.., 1910^ P- 439 sqq. 
— On Shibli al-Nu'manI al-Hindi (d. 1322) and his works, cf. Y. E. Sarkis, Mu^d^am aU 
matbr^ai aU'^arahlyay 1928, col. no I sq. 

P. 38oh, 1. 68 — 70 to be read: the former is the more usual foim according to al-Faiyumi, Misbdh 
as well as in the Turkish legal language). 

P. 407h^ 1. 55, for Adhi^uk, read Adhruh. 

P, 423a, 1 . 15, for Banda, read: Banda. 

P. 424a, paen., for kli^tka.^ read: khi^ka. 

P. 42Sh, 1. 29, for Baliskesri-UshaV, read: Balikesri-Ushak. 

P. 425^, 1. 43, for II, read: I. 

P. 429b, 1 . 51, for Tabbak^., read: Tabbakh. 

P. 430b, 1 . 36 en 37, for Beshiktash, read: Beshik Tash. 

P. 493b, art. AL-SUBKI, N®. 6: a fatwa by him has been edited and translated by A. S. Atiya in 
Kahle-Festschrift (Leyden 1935), p. 55 sqq. \ his fatawa printed Cairo 1356. 

List of works: 5. printed Caiio n.d. with introduction by Shaikh Muhammad Bakhit; 21. 
pr. Cairo 1927; 37 - read TabrPat for Tanzth; pr. Multan 1340, along with the Musnad 
^Umarb. ^Abd al-^Aziz. 46. al-Dwra aUmudfa fi H~Radd ^ala Ibn Taimtya., pr. Damascus 
1347 (on til® margin of 36 and two smaller works); 47. al-^llm al-manskur fi lihMt ah 
Ma^hury pr. along with Ir^ad Ahl aUMilla of ^aikh M. Bakhit, Cairo 1329; 48. Tak^ 
milat on the ahMadimU^ Shark ahMuhadh^ab of al-NawawI (d. 677), Cairo 

*349 sqq. 

N®. 7, list of works: 4. read: Brockelmann, Nachtrag to i. 295, 1 . 18; pr. Cairo n.d. in 
a collected volume Ma^mu^at Sh^eruk ahTalkMh 

N®. 9, list of works: 1. also pr, Cairo 1310 in a collected volume Ma^miP min Muhim- 
mat ahFmUny with al-Mahalli’s commentary and the Takriridt of SharbinI, also Cairo 



CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


XI 


also together with N^ 2; 2. pr. Caiio 1322, hi a collected v«duine 
il/fir£^ww Siarli ahJ^aivTimi : 7. aLo pr. Caiio n. d., on the n-^aigin of a collected 

vol. Tafndj, aUMtthaifj. 

595^1 5 ^ instead of: with ^iJm al-siyasa (cf. to be read: al-sijlisr; cf. 

6i2li, 1. 38, for “when expiessing terror”, read: ledolcnt of the soil. 

6291*, ait. tAKLiD add: The taklid and indeed all the woik of the cailicr f}ui_^talid\ is 
rejected by Ibn Tumait; cf. Goldziher, Lc Livjt de Mohammed ibn Touinait^ introduction. 


p. 21, 40. 


Add to Bihl.\ Cf. Goldziher, Z.D.G.M.^ liii. 650, note 1; do., Shcitschnfl des Gael?/?, 
p. I sqq.] Snouck Ilurgronjc, Fersjbreide Geuhnjte/i^ vi. 22, 27; A sin Palacios, Abenlazcm, 


141 m- 


P. 637a, art. TALAK. On sect. iii. The appointment of arbiteis, moie fully dealt with in Tiadition, 
is already provided for in the Kui’an: cf. Suia iv. 39. 

Sect. VI. A woman thrice divorced cannot among the Shi'^is under any circumstances again 
contract a marriage with her former husband. 

Sect. vii. Modem Egyptian legislation in the field of the Shan'a shows a tendency to do 
away with talak as far as possible; cf. Schacht, /j/., xx. 227 sqq, — As a marriage is 
rendered riull and void by a secession from Islam, women in countiies under European 
rule sometimes lake this extreme step to procure a divorce when the husband refuses to 
grant them talak; cf. Pijper, F agmenta Islamua^ P* 79 

V. 710a, 1. 26 instead of: disregarding the development in legal theory of this tradition by the 
commentators to be read: disregarding the legal theory of this tiadition as it had been 
valued by the commentatois, 

P. 710^1 !• 40 instead of: even if to be read: unless. 

P. 728a, arj. TEVVilK mei.imed: add to BibL: Th. Menzcl, Mehvied Tev/lq^s htamholda bir sene^ in 
Kelcte Szemle^ x., Budapest 1909, p. i — 60. 

P. 778^1 i* * I delete “occupied Moscow for over a year”. 

P. 868a, 1. 13 “since 1885” error for 18832, Cf. 1 . 41 “The Journal officiel which has appeared since 
1883”. According to a letter in the state archives from the Tunisian government to the 
Swedish consul, the newspapei was to appear from Jan. 17,1883. Whether 

this actually happened is not clear from the documents in question. (Zettersteen) 

P. S43a, 1. 37 sahka^ln (saddler): one expects sarta^Tu* 

P. 1014b, art, UMM AL-WAEAD. Sect, A. add.: In India (Haidaiabad) and Indonesia (Java) an official 
concubinage of the princes with fiee wmmen is found (“marriage by the kris”); the children 
are rendered legitimate by a temporary divorce of one of the foui wives by hhuF (hence 
the procedure is known as kocloch) and maniage with the concubine entered upon (cf. 
Snouck Ilurgronje, The Aclieh?iese^ i. 376 note 3); Ehcyclopuile van Nederlanduh Indie^ 
s. V. Talak, 

l\ xo4oa, 1. 66 instead of: w'cdding to be lead: matiimony. 

P. 1044a, 1. 64 instead of: biide to be read: biidegroom. 

P. 1044b, 1. 47 instead of; the bridal chamber to be read: the chamber of the bridcgioom. 

P. 1052b, 1. 52 instead of; buildings to be lead: institutions. 

P. 1052b, ait. USKUii, 1 . 54 add: a Wakf Me'arif Office (“Vakufsko-meaiifska direkcija’''j|. 

P. 1063a, art. '■UZMR. Add to Bib/.’. Macdonald Prestntation Volume^ Princeton 1933, p. 162. 

P. 1071a. Insert before varna; vauadIn, Turkish name of Petrovaiadin [q. v.]. 

P. iog6b, 1. 18 instead of: age to be lead: puberty. 

P. 1099b, 1 . 59 instead of: a lump sum down to be read: once a fixed sum. 

WASIYA, add to Peltier et Bousquet, Les successions agnaiiques mitigees^ 

Paris 1935. 

P. 1138b, 1. 43 instead of; are that to be read: are not that. 

P. 1227, ait. z^NA^ Add: According to the teaching of the Hanbalis, the muhan is liable first 

to scourging and then to stoning. 

P. 1232a, 1 . 61, for arasinda,^ read: ayashtdaki\ 
for munasibet,^ read: munasehet, 

1 . 62, for Te^rlhesi,^ read: Tc^riibesL 
1 . 70, for Edebtyati, read; Edebtyath 

P. 1232b, 1. 4, for read: filozof. 


(SUPPLEMENT) 

P. 35, Replace the article bSb-i by the following. 

The Sublime Porte or Ottoman Porte, the official residence of the Grand Vizier. 
The custom of calling the palace or court of the sovereign or his minister “Porte” (door) 
or “Threshold” came to Turkey from Persia where it was usual as early as the Sasanid 
period, cf. the Persian wmrds: dergah,^ derbat,^ derMflne and the Arabic: ^ 5 ^, sudda^ 

^alaba, d'tab. The Eastern Turk! e§Mli (door) had sometime this sense. This mode of 
expression which is already found in Xenophon (eel ^peet rot Baert^iaiq),^ passed into Armenia 
(Christensen, VEmpire des Sasa/tides^ Copenhagen 1907, p. 96) and was adopted by the 
historians for their rulers (al-abwab al‘sul(dnlya). In Turkey the word fapu (kapf) “door” 
was applied to the imperial palace and the great governments offices (kapu fiulu or derj^Uh^ 



XU 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


%ll ytniUril&ri „JaDissaries”, i. e. “servants of the door” and a number of similar expres- 
sions), To this day servants use the word kafl to denote the master’s house and officials* 
their office or department. The city of Constantinople itself was called der-t se^adet “door 
of bliss (of the sultan)” and as{t)tTmt (in Egyptian Arabic: hfant and ustdne\ cf. Deny, 
Sommaire des archims turqtus du Caire^ index, under these words and dtad). 

The epithet “sublime” which m the feminine is always wiitten ^ ally a (with short a\ 
was reseived for the sultiln or as dadd ^all the grand vizier. 

The expression babd ^all was never so popular in Turkey as its equivalent (Sublime Porte 
in French and English, Hohe Pforte in German, Poita fulgida in Latin etc.) in the west 
where these words have been applied since the xviiith century, not only to the office of 
gland vizier but also to the Ottoman government (in general), the Ottoman state, Turkey 
(as a political entity). In the latter sense the Turks use expressions like dewUt-i ^aliye 
or down to the xixt^ centuiy, dlwTmd humayTm “Imperial Dlwan” (which referred to the 
Sultan’s palace and not to the Sublime Porte proper). Towards the end of the Ottoman 
empire, under the influence of we.stein usage, however, the expression bab~i ^ali was used 
in the same general sense as “Sublime Porte”. 

The Turkish vizieis conducted business in their private houses {kotmk'). Mehemmed II built 
them in 872 (1467 — 1468) a house which received the name Fasha Kapusu “Door of the 
Pasha”, later Bab i ’^Asafl or Bdb-i “Sublime Poite”. The Porte which from 1654 
became an admmistiative office of the state was only separated from the Sultan’s palace 
{top kaptt serTiyi) by a stieet. The work of the grand vizier attained considerable importance 
after the abolition of the “vizier of the dome”. His chief assistants were the deputy 
AVj') and the chancellor {Re^ts iiUKtittab) who later became minister of the Interior {DakMUye 
Ndzir-i) and of Foreign Affairs (Kliayhijtye Nazir^i) respectively but always remained 
in the same building as the grand vizier. The Sublime Porte thus modernised also included 
the Council of State {^Tirad earlier: Dlwand Asaff)^ the Committee for the Settle- 

ment of Disputes {Ikhtilaf-i Mctdii" EnJJiwieni)^ the Commission for the Appointment of 
Civil Servants {MdmViln-i Mulklyc Komhyonit^ and the Statistical Commission of the 
Poite {Bdh‘i Istathtik E 7 iiiumtm\ These two last named departments were abolished 
under the young Turkish regime. 

From 1908 onwaids, the grand vizierate proper included: the Record Office {Teskrtfaid 
^UfnTitnlyt Dd^ireEi), the Office of the Imperial Recorder {Afftedid Dhvmd Ilutnayufi)^ the 
Chancellery {DTidTmd HinnayUn BeyHkdttliyi), the Office of Indiiect Estates {Eyalatd 
Mumtaze ivy-MuMitan Kalmi). 

The offices of the Porte must not be confused with those of the imperial “Palace” {Mabcitt) 
which sometimes played a very important part (e, g. under ‘Abd al-HamId II). 

In 1911 the Sublime Porte was destroyed by fire. 

Five days after the abolition of the Sultanate (Nov. i, 1922) the offices of the Porte were 
used for the meetings of the Delegation of the government of Ankara (Reflet Pasha, for 
several days, then Ra^Qf Bey and Adnan Bey) and later for the wilayet of Istanbul. 

The street which — known as Babd ^Alt (or Babali) Dj addesi — rises from Sirkedji and 
luns round the Porte i*! now called Ankara Caddesi {Dtaddesi). In it are the booksellers 
and the newspaper offices of the former capital. 

Bibliography'. Ad. Joanne and Em. Isambert, ItuUtaire de V Orient.^ Paris 

1861, p. 365; A. Ubicini, La Turquk actitdlt.^ Paris 1855, chap, vi.: Pacha capoiici — La 
Sublime Porte (deals only w'ith the former personal of the grand vizierate) ; 'Abd al-Rahmaii 
^eref Bey (Pasha), Bdb-i ''dll Harlkleri (the fires at the Sublime Porte), in T. 0 . E. j^/., 
NO. 7 of April I — 14, 1911, p. 446—450; the Mustakill Gazete of March 31, 1924 contains 
an article on the history of the Sublime Porte in the last 50 years (inaccessible to me). 

'• (J. Deny) 

P. 50, art. DARAKUTNf. Add to the works: 16. The woik Kitdb aUAs^iy'^ wa U^A^wdd of an 
adab nature unknown to the biographical sources mentioned discovered by Wadjahat Husain 
in a unique MS. in the Oriental Public Library in Patna and recently published in J.A. 
-S.A., N. S., XXX. (1934)1 36 — 145* The genuineness of the work is guaranteed by exact 
quotations in YSliut’s IrsEfld and Ibn Hadjar’s Isaba, (Heffening) 

P. 57^1 h 22: for 1903, read 1933, 

P. 59a, 1 . i2\ for i888, read x8Si. 

P. 79l>, FUTUWWA, The MS. of Ibn Taimiya has been edited in: Ibn Taimiya, Ma^mlPat al- 
Ras^il wa H-Mas^ily Cairo 1341, p. 147 — 160; Schacht, Zwei neue Quellen zur Kenntnis 
der FutUiva.^\n Festschrift Georg Jacob, Leipzig 1932, p. 277 — 283, has given an analysis of 
this MS. — The work of Ibn al-SSih has just appeared (Baghdad 1934), cf. p. 221—226; 
Kahle, Ein Futuwwa-Erlass des Chalifen en-Ndsir . , in Arckiv fur Orientforsekung 
{Oppenkeim-Festschrifi).^ Berlin 1933, p. 52 — 58, had published a translation and commentary. 
As regards the place which the futuwwa occupies in the dara^at al-ahMd^ of the SHfls, cf. 
Ar, MS. Berlin, N®. 3315 (Wetzstein, ii. 1682): Makdrim aUKHalldk l>Ahl Makdrim 
al-Ahpfd^ by Muhammad b. 'Isa b, Kinin, fol. 481^ — 50a. — On ramy aUbundu^, cf. also 
Ar. MS. Berlin, N®. 5543 (Sprenger, N®. 1941) : l 4 ^h aUMardml li-S&tirk Hiddyat al-Raml 
by Muliiyi ’ 1 -Din... al-Salti. 

Further Father Anastase the Carmelite had the kindness to inform me that the following MS. 
is in his library at Bagh<lSd: KiLah aUFuiuwwa Wrd^lya li-ahl ai^tar^a wa* 4 iamt ahl 
aU^irka fi 'l-mNti ^^ddiyaia ^ask^rata H H-hi 4 ira^ tePlif alpad aUfitydn aUHrdhtyln. — 



CORRECTIONS AND ADUITlONb Xill 

As regards the relation between futuwwa and mitiWa^ cf. this .'it, there dn 

» affinity between futuwwa and makanni aUtkhlTik (eminent vlrfue^, The lattci umctiluie 

one of the elements of the mystical futuwwa (cf. Kitab al-J^ ittuaKim of al-SulauiT [d. 412], 
MS. Aya Sofia, NO. 2049, fol. 80a, kindly lent to me by Prof. b\ T.ieschnerj r nd they ate 
sometimes identified with the chivalrous futuwwa. 

P. 89, art. IBN DAWtjD. According to a communication in a letter from Prof. N>kl, the second 

part of the al-Za/ira is in existence: following a suggestion of Nallincf'- (O. J/., 

xiii. [i 933 ]i P* 490 ”~ 49 ^)» Nykl discoveied in the J<05al Libraiy in Turin the only 
known complete manuscript of this manuscript of this anthology, which consists of two 
parts in fifty sections, i. e. 100 in all. The Cairo MS. is therefoie not unique, as was 
hitherto supposed. Pete Anastase in Baghdad is aUo said to have had a hnciy wiitten 
copy of the second part of the anthology. Nykl intends to publidi fiither detaiLs of those 
discoveiies in the periodical al-Amiahts. (F. Pi\jk.\ici aiilvh") 

P. 179^, 1 . 6- “The radjaz line of one foot w.rs probably always acatalectic”. 'Ihis uisuinpiion has 

not proved correct. Piof, Nykl of Chicago calls my attention to a lemaikable jioem given 
by Hamza al-Isbahani in his edition of the Dhuan of Abti Nuwiis (Cano 1898, ]j. 346; 
1322, p. 332) among the JChami l\ at of this period, while al-Siili (MS. Ahmad Pasha, 
N®. 267, fol. 45hj expressly describes it as interpolated, but in any case, it must h.ive existed in 
the first third of the fourth centuiy A. ii. It is a legular strophic poem, each strophe con- 
sisting of four hypercatalectic one foot ladjaz lines. The rhyming formula is for the first 
strophe aaaa^ for the second bbhz^ for the third ccca and so on: at least this is the 
case in the printed Dlwan, The MS. Fatih Pagha, N®. 3774 of Hamza’s recension (fol. 62a) 
has befoie the first strophe of the printed text another strophe rhyming xaxa. Apait 
from this strophe, which akSuli seems not to have known and whose origin has still to 
be traced, the order of the rhyme given above, Nykl rightly points out, is very similar 
to that of many zadjal poems of the Spanish Arab poet Ibn Ifuzman. Cf. the latter’s 
Cancionero^ ed. by Nykl, Madrid-Gianada 1933. 

P. 181, paragraph 2 and 3. The mnzdawidl/a was cultivated to a much greater extent than by 
Abu Nuwas and Abu ’kAtahiya by a poet of second rank who was roughly contemporary 
with them, namely by A ban al-I.ahikl [q* v.]. Professor II. A. R. Gibb kindly called 
my attention to al-Sull’s Kifab al^Awntk^ section A^kbar (ed. J. II. Dunne, 

Cairo 1934). This (p. 45—50) contains a very long specimen of a versification of the 
book of Kallla wa-Dimma which Ab 3 n prepared for the Barmakid V'’aljya and hi.s sons. 
The whole poem is said to have contained 14,000 (?) lines and to have earned the poet 
15,000 dinars. Another, also very lengthy, mmdawiiHa by Al)an dealt with fasting and 
the poor tax (zakai). See al-Sull, op. P -51 lloth poems are meie school exercises 
hardly better than the later compilations of Ibn Malik, al-Djazail and Ibn 'Asim. 

(A. SciIAADE) 

P. 205, art. shaidS. Their is some confusion about the date of the death of .%aida. Some of the 
iadhkira^ do not give it at al-Ghulam ’^All Azad in his Md*atjiir aUK'uam Asitd) 

does not give any date while in his other tadkkira^ the £hm»a-i '‘Amira^ he say.s that 
Shaida died in the 8^ decade after looo. This is, in my opinion, not correct as the 
poet must have been in rather advanced age in 1024. 

P. 208b, 1 . 6 ab infra.^ instead of 2®, to be read: 22°. 

P. 253-5, UKAIL, 2. According to J, J. Pless, in /j/.,vii. (1917), 105 and n. i, the ptonunciation 
is not: ^AgSl, but 'O^el or 'Ogliel and ^Oghehlt, sing.: "Ogheli. 
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Abh. G. W. Gott. = A'bhandlimgen der Gesellschaft dci 
Wissenscliaften in GbUingen 
Abh. K. M. = Abhandlungen f. d. Kiinde des Moi- 
genlandes 

Abh. Pr. Alt, W. = Abhandlungen d. pi euss. Akad. d . Wiss. 
Afr. Fr. 13 = Bulletin du Comite de I’Afiique frangaise 
Afr. Pr. RC = Bulletin du Com. de I’Afr. bang., Ren- 
seignements Coloniaux 
AM = Archives marocaines 
AMZ = Allgemeine Missionszeitschiift 
A nth. = Anthropos 

Anz. Wien = Anzeiger dei philos.-hislor. K1 d. Ak. der 
Wiss. Wien 
AO = Acta Orientalia 
AQR = Asiatic Quarterly Review 
ARW = Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 
As. Fr. B = Bulletin du Comitd de TAsie fiangaise 
BAH = Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana 
BGA = Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum, ed. de 
Goeje 

BIE = Bulletin de I’lnstitut Egyptien 
BJFAO = Bulletin de FInstitut Frangais d’ Archeologie 
Orientale au Caire 

BSOS = Bulletin of the School of Oiiental Studies, 
London Institution 

BTLV =Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Ned.-lndie 

BZ = Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
CIA = Corpus insciiptionum arabicarum 
CIS = Corpus inscriptionum semiticaium 
EC = L’Egypte Contemporaine 
GAL = Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur 
GGA = Gdttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen 
GJ = Geographical Journal 
QMS = Gibb Memorial Series 
GOR = Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches 
GOW = Babinger, Die Geschichtschreibei der O.smanen 
und ihre Werke 

Gr. I Ph. = Grundriss der Iranischen€*hilologie 
GSAl = Giornale della Soc. Asiatica Italiana 
HOP = Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry 
IG = Indische Gids 

IRM = International Review of Missions 
Isl. = Der Islam 
JA = Journal Asiatlque 
J Afr. S = Journal of the African Society 
J Am. O S = Journal of the Ameiican Oriental Society 
J Anthr. I = Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
JASB = Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Soc. 
of Bengal 

JE = Jewish Encyclopaedia 

JPHS = Journal of the Punjab Historical Society 

JQR = Jewish Quarterly Review 

JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

JRGS = Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 

JSF Ou = Journal de la Socidtd Finno-ougrienne 

KCA?=K5rdsi Csoma Archivum 

KR = Koloniale Rundschau 

KS ;=s Keleti Szemle (Revue orientale) 

LAssLisan al-'^Arab 


Mach. = Al-Machiiq 

MDPV = Mitteilungeii und Nadir, des Deuticlun Fa 
lastina-Vertms 

MPOB(e}routh) = Melanges de In I.nculte f)iu‘nlale de 
Beyiouth 

MGG Wien = Mitteilungen «lei geogiaphisclien Gesell- 
schaft in Wien 

MGMN = Mitt. z. Geschichte der Modizin und Nalur- 
wissenscliaften 

MGWJ = Monals‘‘chiift f, d. Geschichte u. Wissenschaft 
des Judentums 
MI = Mir Islama 

MlEgypt. = Memoires de I’lnstitut Egyptien 
MIFAO = Memoiies publics par les memhres de I’lnst, 
Frang. d’ Archeologie Orientale au Caire 
Mitt. DOG = Mitteilungen der Deutschen Oiient-Gesell- 
schaft 

Mitt. VAG = Mitteilungen der Vordeiasiatisch-Agypti- 
schen Gesellschaft 

MMAF = Memoiies de la Mission Archeologique Frang. 
au Caire 

MO = Le Monde oriental 
MOG = Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Ge.schichte 
MSFO = Memoires de la Socide Finno-Ougrienn 
MSL = hl^moiies de la Socide Linguistique 
MSOS Afr. = Mitteilungen des Sem. fur orieiitiil. Spra- 
chen. Afr. Studien 

MSOS As. = Mitteilungen des Sem. fur oriental, .‘^pia- 
chen, Westasiat. Studien 
MTM = MilU Tetebbu'ler Medjmu'asI 
MW = The Moslem Woild 

NE = Notices et Extraits des nianusciits de la Ihblio 
theque du Roi 

NGW Gdtt. = Nachrichten d. Gesellschaft d. Wiss 
Gottingen 

NO = Der Neue Oiient 

OA = Orientalisches Archiv 

OC = Oriens Chiistianus 

OLZ = Orientalistischc Lileratuizeitung 

OM = Oriente Moderno 

PEFQS = Palestine Exploration Fund. Quaitci iy Statement 
PELOV Oder P. Ec. Lang. Or. Viv. = Publications de 
Pecole des langues oricntales vivaiites 
Pet. Mitt. = Petermanns Mitteilungen 
PRGS = Proceedings of the R. Geographical Society 
QDC = Questions diplomatiques et coloniales 
RAAD = Revue de l’Acad6mie Arabe de Damas 
RAfr, = Revue Africaine 
REJ = Revue des Etudes Juives 
RE Isl. = Revue des Etudes islamiques 
RHR = Revue de THistoire des Religions 
RI = Revue Indigene 
RMM = Revue du Monde Musulman 
RO = Roeznik Oryentalistyczny 
ROC = Revue de 1’ Orient Chretien 
ROL = Revue de I’Orient latin 
RRAH = Rev. dela R. Academia de la Historia, Madrid 
RRAL = Rendiconli della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 
Classe di sc. mor., stor., e filol. 

RSO = Rivista degli studi orientali 
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ABBREVIAIIONS 


R1 = Kevue lunisitnne 

bBAl Held =r Sitzungsbeiklite Ur A1 dcr 'Wi s 

flu lelbeig 

SBAk 'Wien == Sit/unj^sbcriclite dei '1 aer WiS', 
in Wien 

SB Baji Ak = Sit/iingsbui hte dtr f ijiischen Ala 
dcmie dei isse i clnften 

SBPMS = Sit/un^s! tricht«. 1 1 hj s me Iizin Sr 

/lit it 11 I rbiijren 

SP Pi A1 W = Sil/ ingsbeiidiU dcr pitiiss \1 dri 
Wis i'll bcilin 
'lA = T“'clj al'Vius 

JHAW = lijlschiift Mn heL I itiviiaSLli Gtn ot 
sdiap \nn Ivunsten en W^'ttnsJ apijen 
lOFM =: I'lnlJii ‘Othmani (Inik) Endjumun Medj 
muSsf, ke\iie llitoiiiUL publite pat 1 [nsOtut 
d Ilistoiie Ottomane 
rrEM s lOEM 

niV = lijdhclmft \ Taal , I ml en 'Volkcnkundc 
Veih A1 \mst = \ erh'indelingrn lei konmUijke Mi 
demie vin Wetenschappen le Amsterdim 


j 'Veisl Mea Ak Amst = Veislagen en Mededeelingen 
1 der Konmklijke Akademie mu Wetei*schappcn 

tc Amsteidim 

j 'WI = Die Welt dts Ulims < 

Wiss 'Weiuff DOG = Wissen chattliclie 'V’eioffentlicliun 
gen dei Deutschen Oiient-(jesellschaft 
WZKM = 'Wienci Zeitschnft fui die kimle des M^i 
genl mdcs 

Z V = Zeitbchnft fui Assyiiologie 
Zap = /\piski 

/ O W == /cit&chiift r alttestamentliche Wissenschift 
ZDMU = ZuUchiift del Dcut^then Morgenhn iibchen 
(jc ellscliift 

ZDPV = / utschiift dts Deutschen Pal istinaveiems 
ZGEidk Beil = ZciLschiilt dei Gesdlbclnft fui I rd 
kunde in Berlin 

ZI = Zcilsclinft fur Indologie u Iranibtik 
ZK == Zeitschnft fur kolonialspr ichen 
ZOFG = Zeitschnft f Osteuiopaische Geschichie 
7S =■ Zcitschrifi fur Stmitistik 
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AB ( \ J 4lL1 / / f ^ 

ABAD \ ) IS that which 1 i>tnl / t I > ^ G Pi j loi 

In L which his n be in uiu li I / { \ \ / \ j 

fjiiiis ibj i]i «.iil ) ire. i.)m-n nU icl i ABBAblDS iheth \ !I cc i i ^ 

tioloje 1 ui 1 hii ) ifhis- 1 eiitii^ Vcc r t i t f ui j in i (1 n t u t 

oillniovtci lun^ nil} C 1 u ne.ithci I i til j hitch il \luti \ il 1 ii ^hc It'. n V!> 

no end this woil i (/////) /J his bnh tFc it ])i I t tlic iHti i n Si in kIi i i 1 \ i ! >1 

woild (^it ina) hi i be.,ian hut lo ei 1 1 i nv 1 ui liti i ml las bcti Icfiuit 1 r Ic^ilcd 

IS no fuuith possibility, chit i thin^ w ih i Ij the t dm tf It^jcnd b} baith Id ( I/" St 

btgmmni; should h'>vc in end letc si u 1)12 i '>03—226 400 see ils> 

Aiiam seems to be prefer eel by the LIk ;b^i ms j I eel ei J i iH I ^ s S u i n do K > t n/ b s f 

while the philosophtis ml ni) sties use r/ 1 in Id i 25O— I )Ues its dis eninit on 

Ibn kushfi veil u^el / ?/ j / ils> f r th en i to i Stuabul Vi leiiui m S\v b li s ni e Moii 

Icssness of the world {^liiajut 1 1) ij t see »‘i l.,ei bjhs 1 \ h> i u d shed it in /; lu 

ed by bouy^es, inlex) id e i nj t (V m / Piiis I'^bs— iS2j,, 

Ihe beginnin^lessuess ol the woild is citegnie i 232 and 269 s/ cf iho tnc ntieies Ktiuifi 
all) denied almost univcisiU) b) U e thedo^uus ind siii r 1 

AJi'iri however (Ua/a^af ed kitlei u 480) / h a^/i\ Moie r less eompl tc 

inaitioiis adh rents )f 1 Mu till sect {a i) bidi riilics iie :ji\tn m Huart III f e 4 ? 

accoiding to whom all things (i c then spiitud Ai * uis 191-- 1913, ail Muii / Cxli 

foims) CAist eteiiull) m the divine I ein^ lu this pt xte el Weir, I linbu iq 2 j., icf leneemiy 

sense the world could be called etei ml beriming also be mile to the iiticlcs on cmitiii iniy 
less In a similai wi) Maturili is aid t2 nivc dynasties, e g Aivubids IfitnUnids etc H 1 we 
talked of an eternal tit vtt in the divine being shill c il) mention the lollowin sju c s Id ui, 

hibt 0 iaph\ Ct the iiliclts KHUk and It/t 1 de (/)C( Vtib ei 1 < ( it 

/\MVN (It III I ) ^ Ibi i Vlli A 1 1 lid ' ah 

ABAN 1 'Ojjr i 'hms Auirdin^ t> H t i I t ul na tihll in, I le t i e 

\ Ivut (/ l_Jii I iW, < I Mii.^oli)Uth 1 ^b) ind t usl in 0 ( ennin 1 \ keset i Dimw n i< 

d lusi (./ bi ,el Spicily 1, mi It } i hi u thi n x iu.i 1 ( uii*,iss 1 1 1 kn ch rv \ 
60, p 7), it wis 11 jt this \bin but \bin b Misudi M ei i in d al t t x 

‘Odiman b \ ihva who c:)niposid the Ax it xt li) f in h u- A ^ vin tnnsl iitj brtn I 

]/iJx , see IIoioMi/, m 0 I / 1911., p 183 b> C irn ile \au\, Ibn Mi 1 iwiih Ci^ xi^ ( 

\.I ^ABBAS 1 M Ma vasf 1 01 I u \ mi 111 this I al C in ;//, ed C etini, (7 I/” s, \n I, ■> 6 

irliele, retd il luwani, s beybold, in 6 0- / , ed and tiinsl b> hi li v 11 1 Mir gob nth in 

1920, p 190 rh 1 hpt (t tie U id i d ^ liilal 

h blio^iaph Add Y iM ubi ed lloutsmi | ilStli, A til il IV t / ^ tl Vraelii/, Ibn 

11 558,567 y, 574 7, 5S1, Mts idi, il kd nisi P! 1 1 i I Pin el Am In/ 

cd Ptiis, vii 102 .17, 136 y J I t^m Hx Sibt b tliijtw i, \Ui xf r^/rwr/,el |ewtP 
If/, el de Gseie ind dt jeng, / /?/ \ tii tlMilm, // ^ ; f? , el liieiiu, 

fl/- sec Guidi lutu^ ihnxt tin , Lui) liuhcbraeus, r i h Muthtx r xl Ou 1 1 cl 

A Hixto y ij tnc La U ii An/ni Lmpie^^ 25b, Sdl mi, Ibu al likikn, II hi td Deicn 

473 i 474 _ (k V /iiiiisiUNj bouig, tiansl into 1 reneh b) Amir U ti r 

Al -‘ABBAS u Mukammai) 186 (80271s given man / /^/j, xvi Abu 1 1 ida ,./!///; mu i in , 

IS the date of his death ed [ J keiskt ind J (t t Adlei Ibn klnl 

BibUo^raph\ Add Mas'udi, cd dun ai'^lbai ^ \bu 1 Mill ism b Iigluibardi, 

Pans, VI 266, i\ 04 1/ , Ini m fix t liab^ atAuijuv ahi i — 11/ 1 , ed |u}nl)ull ind 

ed de Gocje and de Jong, p 225, 227, 265, Matthes, continued b> Poppei, bujuti, li ixU 

275, 284, Abu 1 Mahasm, ed Juynboll and al hhxthf P, Cairo 1305 and piintcd sevei il times 

Matthes, 1, see index, Kitlb aUi^anty see elsevvheie m the East, tiansl into I nghsh by 

Guidi, Tabu alphabetiqius Jarrett, Bibl Ind^ N S 440 , |88o-ib8i, 

(K V Zfullstun) Ibn lyas, Badat^ af-Zuhui^ Bulik i^n— 1312, 

vl-‘ABBAS b al-Waiid pait 111 tnnsl into English b> Salmon, On nt I 

Btalio^raphy Add Mas'udi, Afw/w^, ed , T^amlation Tiind^ N b, \\v , also eiitel by 

Pans, V 361, 454, 480, 500, V) IX 59, Kahleand'MuhammadMustaf’i meoniunction with 

Pra^m Hist Atab^ ed de < 40 e)e ind de long, bobeinhtim, />* 3 / Islam ^ v , ZaulSn, Lmawais 

passm, Kitah alA^am^ see Gmdi, Tabhs ah and ^Abtiasidi^ English tnnsl by MirgoUouth, 


The subjects to which an aiticle has already been devoted in the coipus of the Fncyclopaeditii 
are marked with a h 

The ENCYctoPAiDiA oe IslSm, Suppl, 


X 



''crXsiDS 


GJfS^iy dt Zambiur, h geficiioni Becker B it i^t v Ge chichit do, 

ef tie ch onoh^i Khalil Edhem D J nia Ishtt tui Stanley Lane Poole, A JIi^ o y 
m) Lc Sliange lit^*neinh rk uVosl ns of MidiU l^es^ lltCaml id^e 

tio^Bighdai n tg ilu *ldlm / L hpJaU do, M di al H iv Bury A Huto y of tht. 


Tht L nd^ oj / ) i Ccliiiiate von Ki mei, 

Culttif gtschtcl U (f s 0 f ttnU dt % Chafftn^ 


r%strn Ponai Fmpm^ 802 — Sd'j 


Genl iLOGir vT Tabte or the ^Abpasid Cvlipiis or BachdXd 
Aboas D *Abd al Muttilib 
'\bd*UlSh 


Muhamm id 


\bd \llah Isa bulaimin 


Ibiahim 1 al SaflSh 


2 al Mansur 


3 al Mahdi 


4 al Iladi 5 il RasJiid al Mansui Ibiahim 


6 al Amm 7 al Ma man 8 al Mu^^tasim 


Muhammad 9 al VVathil 10 alMutawalkil 


12 alMustain 14 al Muhtadi 


I I I I 

iralMuntasii 13 al Mu'ta/ 15 il MuHamid alMuvialaff 


Ibn al Mu'tazz 


16 alMu'tadid 


17 alMuktafi 

I 

22 al Mustal fi 


18 alMiktadir 


25 al Kadir 


19 alKihir 


20 al Kadi 21 al Muttaki 23 al Muti 


24 alTaY 


26 al ka^m 

I 

Muhammad Dhakhuat Dm 

I 

27 al Muktadi 
28 al-Mustazhir 


29 alMustaishid 
30 alRSshid 


i 

31 al Muktafi 

32 al Mustandjiid 

33 al-Mustadi^ 
34 al-NSsir 

I 

35 alZShir 


36 al Mustansir 

37 al-Musta^sim 


al-Musiansir, 
caliph m Egypt 





1 


(jtNh uir L l\Hi I Vi 

(f oin vhih Lin "i r 2 

i 


ll !«? 1 

a 

I IV a 

1 

1 

1 

It J 1 

ll ixi 11 1 

/t> 1 ffli 

1 


\1 

1 

i 


1 

al 1 1 an 

1 

1 

a / 1 r 


’ 1 H im 

1 

1 

1 

1 

aPl 1 t isit 1 

Ahmel 

1 

j al Ml t i I 

1 \1 isla 1 1 

4 al Walhik I 

1 

1 t tili^h n 

__I a 

al 11 ll im 11 b Mu il d I 

1 i^^hdi 

al Mu'tasim 9 al W 

1 

7 1 Mu al 1 J f 



Ihil II 


10 alMusta^n 11 al Mu tidid II 12 11 -ills 1 11 U ilVUitinl t 

I 

15 al Mutn^ •'kl il II 

I 

Tb al Muslimsik 
17 al Mutawakkil III 

According to olheis, the seccnl \ll s 1 ciliph m I 5 ^ t illfd r I jr ly a t 1 ’ 


fi >m al R ishid 

ab folloi^s al Haknn b il 1 ^ 1 1 1 1 \1 1 n k 



Ai J \ a ( £ i 01 £< VI I 


\ u 


\ i 

659 

al Mustans r bi 11 ih VI I v sim Vhrac 1 

I 1 

60u 

al ITihm bi Am Uhh Vbu 1 VI bi Mine 

i*.f 1 

701 

ll Mu 111 fi bi Ihh il i 1 Ka Suhitn i 

i ,02 

740 

al M till bi Ihh Vbu Isl 1 Ilulim 

1310 

741 

al J 1 1 im 1 1 Vin AH il \l u 1 ^Abl as, Vliin d 

ia 4 i 

753 

ilMutadil In 11 h Vbu lhath Vbu btli 

1352 

70 a 

ll Mutaw ll 1 ll Si i 11 ih Vbu \bl Vlhh ^luiinnil 

I,0» 

779 

al Mu'tasmi (al M st i uu) 1 1 11 il VI i V ah> i il im 

ia 77 

770 

al M itawal 1 il SI v U ili (bti on 1 icii,n) 

137 / 

785 

al \Vathik*bi Ihh Omii 


788 

alMata'jim bi Ihh (sp nl reign) 

tiS6 

791 

alMutiviilVil ah Hah (thud iti^n) 

ijbg 

808 

alMustim bi llah Abu 1 1 adl il Vbbas 

1^06 

8x6 

al MuHadid bi 11 ih Abu 1 1 ath Diwud 

1414 

845 

ll Mubtakft bt Ihh Abu 1 Kabt Sul um 111 

1441 

855 

al Ki^m bi \mi Vlhh Abu llaka Ilimzi 

1451 

859 

al-Mustandjid bi Ihh Abu IMiha&m Vusuf 

1455 

884 

ll Mutawakkil Sh Hah Abu 1 'Iz/ *^Abd \l ^Am 

1479 

903 

olMustimsik hi lUh Abu ISalr Yakub 

1497 

914 

al Mutawakkil ala HI ib Muhammad 

1508-9 

922-923 

al MusUmsik bi ’llah (second reign, as fully authorised lepre^entativi 



of his son al Mutaw ikkil) 

15X6-1517 


(K V ZJirrivsniN) 


«‘ABD ALLAH b ^AL! Fuither Bihho^aph) 
Ibn al Athir, al ed loznberg, v, paiwu, 

Ya^kSbi, ed Houtsma, 11, '•ee mdesc, Mas^Odi, 
Muru^x^ ed Peris, v 83, 471 sq ^ vi 71, 73, 
75-77, 86, 90 sq^ 99, 104, 106 sqq^ 176 sq ^ 
183, 214 sqq^ 222, 271 , Baladhmi, ed de Gotjc, 
p 126, 151, 192, 294, 371, Fraqm Hut Ara 6 , 


cd de Ooeje and de Jong, set index At/ui al 
Ax:naniy see Guidi, Tahlu alphaotitqui, , W cUhaascn, 
Dm aiahsche p 34 i dsc Caetani ind 
(jrabneh, Ommmttton Atab<,um^ 11 731 

(K V ZniiRsn-iN) 

«ABD ALLAH B fiJA^FAR Ste ilso Yilabi, 
ed Houtsma, u 67, 200, 331, MasSidi, MurU^^ 
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Paris, iv. iSr, 271 sq.^ 313, 329, 434; /• 19? 
148, 383 sqqr, Lammens, Etudes sitr k rlg7H du 
calife oniaiyade MJ'arojia {M. F, 0, B,\ index. 

=ABD ALLAH n. HAN?ALA. See also Lam- 
mens, Lc calif at de Yaztd Fr (M. f. 0 . A\), 
p. 213 iqq, (K. V. Zettersilen) 

•'ABD ALLAH d. MU'AVVIYA. Furthei Btblio^ 
gt‘aphy\ Mas'udi, MtiiTidj^ Paiis, vi. 41 67 

109; Kitab akAgjmnl,^ see Guidi, Tabhs alphabe- 
tique^\ Wellhausen, Die 1 eltgios-polifiscken Oppo- 
sitio/ispai iettu wi alien Islaai^ in Abh. G. JV. Gott,^ 
V. 2, p. 98 sq. ; cf. also Caetani and Gabrieli, OnoMa- 
stuon Arabituin^ ii. 853. ( K. V. Zi< ti'Ersteen) 

^ABD ALLAH n. MUHAMMAD. P. 27a, 1. 14. 
On the part which m spite of his cruelty, he 
played in the histoiy of Spain as precursor of 
his celcbiated gtandson ‘^Abd al-Rahm5n Til, see 
the aiticle umaiyads, vi. 1006 — 1. 51. AsSey- 

bold, G,G,A.^ 1920, p. 182 observes the article 
in al-'Adhaii should be omitted; we also find 

(al-'ldhari) “addito semper aiticulo”; see 

Gildemeister, Cataiogtts lib>cyum manii saiptoruni 
or. qui in Bibl. Acad. BonnenA seivantiu 13 and 
Brockelmann, G. A. L..^ i. 337. — According to 
Seybold, to the Bibl. should be added: Ibn al- 
'Abbar, al-Nitlla akstyard^.^ in Dozy, Aotices snr 
quelqiies mamucrits amba.^ p. 65 — 68 and Pascual 
de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan 
Dynasties in Spain.^ ii. 43S — 460. 

(Jv. V. ZET'IERSTiEN) 

■'ABD ALLAH B. MUTl', Further Bibliography 
in Caetani and Gabneh, Onomastuon Ambuinn.^ 
li. 922. (K. V. ZeuersjujJm) 

^ABD ALLAH B. 'OMAR u. 'ABD al-'AZIZ. 
Cf. fuither Caetani and Gabrieli, Onomastkon 
Arabtcimi.^ ii. 982. (K. V. Zet'IERSTEEn) 

'ABD ALLAH l, 'OMAR h. al-KhatiSb. See 
also Wellhausen, Muha aimed in Medina \ Bala- 
dhtuj, ed. de Goeje ; Mas'udi, Murudy.^ ed. Paris, iv.5 
Lammens, Etudes sur le legne du calife omaiyade 
Md^aioia further leferences m Caetani 

and Gabrieli, Onomasticon A/abunm.^ li. 986. 

‘ABD ALLAH u. TAHIR. Fuither Bibhogiaphy 
in Caetani and Gabiieli, Onomastuon Aiabicttm., 
ii. I7I. (K. V. ZEirFRSTEEN) 

'ABD ALLAH BJEWDET. [bee Djewdet.] 
'ABD al-‘'AZIZb. MARWAN. further Biblio- 
giaphy in Caetani and Gabrieli, Onomastkon At abk 
cttm.^ ii. 973. (K. V. ZetterstIien) 

’ 'ABD al-'AZIZ b. al-WALID. He died in 
no (728 — 729)7 Caetani and Gabrieli, 

sticon Arabictiv^ ii. 183. (K. V. Zettersteen) 

"ABD al-^ADIR b. GhaibI al-Hafiz al- 
MarAghI, the greatest of the Persian 
writers on the theory of music (Bouvat, 
y*A.y 1926, calls him 'Abd al-Kadir Guyandi, The 
forms ibn 'Isa, Ibn Ghanl, Ibn ^ainl, Ibn'Aini are 
all misreadings of Ibn Qhaibi, as the autographs of 
the latter prove). He was born about the middle 
of the viiith (xivth) century at Maragha in A^ar- 
baidjan. In the late *‘seveiilies” of that century 
he was one of the “boon companions” of al-Husain, 
the Qiala^irid Sul^n (1374—1382) of al-IraV^who 
spent so much time with his minstrels (^..4., 1845). 
Ibn Qhaibi himself tells us (Bodleian MS., Marsh, 
N®. 282, fol, 95) that, in 1379, at the court of al- 
^usain, he accepted a challenge, as to musical 
ability, from Rida aLDtn RidwSnshSh, the most 
famous musician and theorist of his day, for the 
sum of X 00,000 dananXr.^ and won. (The historians 


wrongly place this incident in the reign of Sultan 
Ahmad). Ibn Ghaibi became the chief minstrel 
Ahmad, the succeeding Djalalrid Sultan (1382 — 
1410;, until 1393, unless, as has been supposed 
(Helmholtz, op. ctt..^ p. 282), he was for a time 
at the court of the Turkish Sultan Bayazid (1389- 
1403). When Timur [q. v.] captured Bagdad m 
1393, Ibn Qhaibi was one of the many men of 
eminence in art and science whom the conqueror 
tianspoited to Samarkand, his capital {Zafar-tidma^ 
i. 619; History of Thnm-Btc.^ i. 439). With Timur, 
he became his chief minstiel and a great favouiite 
(History of Timur-Bec.^ i. 537 — 538). In 1397 
he was still at his coiut, but in 1399, we find 
him at Tabriz m the circle of Mil an shah (d. 1400), 
the irresponsible son of the conqueror. The eiiatic 
conduct of the prince was attributed to the in- 
fluence of his “boon companions”, amongst whom 
was Ibn Ghaibi, and Tunui had several of them 
put to death, although the piimest musicians of 
the day weie among them: Kulb al-Dm-i Nay I, 
Habib-i 'tJdi and Ardashir-i Cangl (Dawlatshah, 
p. 330 — 331; Browne, Peisian Literature under 
Taitar Dominion.^ p. 195). Ibn Ghaibi, warned 
in time, fled from the city disguised as a kalandar.^ 
and took refuge at Baghdad with his old protector 
Ahmad, the Djala^iiid bultan. When Timur recap- 
tured Baghdad in 1401, Ibn Ghaibi fell into his 
hands once more. Brought before Timur, he was 
sentenced to death but, bethinking himself of his 
abilities as a Jiafi^ (Kurban reciter), he began de- 
claiming a sura in such a beautiful voice, that 
Timur forgave him and took him into his service 
again (i^wsndamir, Habib al-Siyar.^ iii. 3, 212; 
y.A..^ 1861, p. 283). Ibn Qhaibi may have served 
l^alil who ruled at Samarli:and (1404 — 1409) after 
the death of Timur, but we certainly know that 
he was at the court of ghahrukh (1404— 1447), 
and Dawlatshah mentions him (p, 340) as one of 
the four brilliant men of art who shed lustre 

on his court. In 1421, having written a tiealise 

on music for the new Turkish Sultan Murad II, 

he journeyed fiom Samarkand to Brusa so as to 

present the work in person to this monarch. Owing 
to the troubles which be&et Muiad II during the 
early years of his leign, it appears that Ibn Qliaibi 
did not remain long at the Ottoman court, but 
retuined to Samarkand (Lavignac, «V., v. 2977- 
2978), He died in March 1435 Herat, being 
one of the illustrioul victims of the terrible plague 
which ravaged the city in this year (Munadidjim- 
baghi, SahdHf aUA^bdr^ iii. 57). 

Mu'in al-Din-i Isfizari, the author of the Rawdat 
aU^anndt.^ praises Ibn Ghaibi for his threefold 
talents as a musician, poet and painter (y. A,.^ 
1862, p. 275 — 276). As a calligraphist too, he had 
a reputation. In his day, he was generally allowed 
to be “the glory of the past ages for his skill in 
(History of Timur-Becfi. 538) and “the one 
who counts most in the theory of music” (British 
Museum MS., Or. 2361, Muhammad b. MurSd 
Treatise). He is usually placed, with Safi al-DIn 
'Abd al-Mu^min,in the front rank of the theorists' 
(Hadidji Sb^alifa, vi, 255). His greatest work, the 
aUAlhan (Compiler of Melodies), was written 
in 1405. The autograph of this work is now in 
the Bodleian Library (Marsh, N®. 282), and from it 
we learn that he presented the manuscript to his 
son Nur al-Din 'Abd al-Ra^mSn, but that in 1413, 
he took it back and revised it. (In my Studies 
in Oriental Musical Instruments.^ p. 14, I have 
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At-KXhm — ^AUj xu-^dWAK 


wrongly £;i\eu the dnlc as 14x8). Another iu*0‘ stTitir )plf aftci the cl(.''*h ttT hi f ^h(i, 1 vr; j 
jyaph copy is to l»c found at t'<uj>»tantmi)]/e .n ] 'i-'O t outt in hi h rP <*m *ji‘ ,* p 

the Niii-i )'-infini} a Lihiary (N^ >^441. I>u* thi" j 77 ') 'f hi*, f^/her’s .u }i «- *, 1 /I ‘lu* 
canies a dtdieatlon lo the Suit n PhahruMi ami J/< / 7 , / <// ’n the II utleua. '> - I* i 204). 


the date 1 115. An aljiidiiinen* of thia wrnh wi) ‘ 
aKo compiled by Ibn (ih.i.ln and &e\eral \cruoni 
are in existence. An auto^iaph copy in the liod! " *n 
Librarv >ascley, 2O4;, wilhoi't a title, pr-c- ' 
ticall} identical \Mth the next treathe, the JA 7 ^ /• 
iva vntten in 1418. pcrhajis for ilij- 
sun^hur [q. v.], the son of Shahnd li An dhe* 
veision 1*^ the dh^lTiAd a^~A'jun (Pmpoi»-» (fi 
i\Telod'cs;, of which a copy exists at the liotikinn 
Libmi} /Ou-scdey, NO 3S5), whilst in aiitupriph I'vto | 
be lound in the lilnaiy of Kaiif Yehta Pvy in 
Constantinople (Laiij^nac, of, tit,^ v. 2978). A 1 
copy at Leyden I’liiveisity (Or. 270—271) says • 
that it was wiittcn for the Turkish Sultan Mui 3d 11 • 
in 1421. Another work was the Kan, aAA^{h/t! 
(Treasury of Melodies), which contained all the 
compositions of Tbn Ghaibi in the notation of the 
period. Unfoitunately, no exemplar of this ti ensure j 
appears to have come doivn lo us. Ills last woih 
was a Skar/i ^/-.^rAi'S^'fCommenLny on the Musical j 
Modes), a copy of which is preserved in the N’ui-i j 
'Osmaniyj Library (N^ 3651). At Leyden (Oi. 1175) I 
there is a A'liai al^Adioar in Turkish liearing the ' 
name of Ibn Ghaibi. 

The tieatisea of Ibn Ghaibi are of the highest 
importance in the history of Pei'-iaii and Arabian 
music, more especially because they conUiln in- 
formation about the practical art of music, together 
with descriptions of musical instiumeuts [see ai tides 
MUSl^I, MrZAF, MI/MAU, ^OP, H^NhUK, eic.]. 1 'he j 
contents of the [}jiam^ aUAUtan and JMid'SAd til- 
AlJmi are described by Ethc and Sachau in their | 
Cuiolo^ve of Pit dan,,,. JASIS*. in the Bodyan \ 
Llhnujy, Although he quotes al-b'aiabl, N^^fl al- j 
Dm LVbd al-Mvnnin, Kutli al-I)Tn al-I^di 3 /i, and 
others, Tbn Ghaibi thiuks for himself. His mipoitancc 


may be gleaned flora an Arabic work iiithellritish 
Museum (Or. 2361. fols. i 08 v— 220) which has 
been called the ‘‘Muhammad Ilm Muiad 'rieatist”, 
the latter being the dedicatee. Some wiiteis have 
erroneously a.ssumed that this work is by tbn Ghaibi 
(y. A,, 1904, p. 385 ; Lavignac, v. 2680). ibn GluiLi 
was a performer ou the lute ('/“</) and a composer 
(^tasjnfl) of eminence (Dawlatshah, p. 206, 226, 
399). His performance at the Djalaiiid couit of 
Sultan al-Husain in 1379, t^hon he composed a 
piece of music each day duiing Ramaihan, is 
commented on by the historians. Many of these 
compositions, handed down vwa Toce,^ in a form 
known as the are still performed in Turkey 
(Lavignac, v. 2978), although we posbe.ss actual 
examples of others in notation in his treatises 
(Bodleian MS,,^ Marsh, N®. 282, fob 94V sq . ; Leyden 
MS.f Or. 271—272, fol. 51). J. P. N. Land (Fw'/^A 
Jahrsechrift fur Musikwissensehaft,^ ii, 354) has 
transcribed a short piece from the former, and Kiese- 
wetter (op, cit.,^ p. 56), Fetis (op, At., ii. 68 — 69) 
and Rauf Yekta Bey (Lavignac, op. cit., v. 2977) 
have given interpretations from the latter. (Those 
of Kiesewetter and Fetis are not lo be relied on). 

The younger son of Ibn (/haibi, 'Abd al-'Aziz, 
wrote a treatise on music entitled the Na^awat 
aUAdviar (The Select of the Musical Modes), 
which was dedicated to the Turkish Sultan Mu- 
hammad II (1451—1481). There is a solitary 
exemplar of it in the Nar-i ^Osmaniya Library 
(N^ 3646). It is thought that he settled in Con* 


\ ^laLO-op. .Mi’miua, ^ h« bvcd iMiin tb lu'gi 

of il I'nSi — r5i2;« wiob. „Jl if. 

Ji/tT;, % hirb ; n^o to it louiui iu ,bf i>-i 
'ijinliiyj Li^udiy N'b 3049;. 

/t 0 ^ , irp y . ixh‘Vaiwi.mijr, /le 0 .A 
X, t , i»u 3. 2£2; huv .a*s’nh, 

cd. , iiult v. llhml il-Din-i 

\ v<ll, /< ti i : » r.li-b \L'i iliU of the '.imj, 

J/. * I f Tunih ’A { I ; 2 3 /, 1. 53b ; IkdiL. 

Aithi r/o J/, J'-T //'. (n 7 , lS6l, 

p. 283 — 284'; Jkubicr lie M')i ii<:. t'L>o*ifqi*e 
I ej uAf’ yn Ilf *y,A., i8'>2. }). 275 -270 ; 
llrowne, Pei^ian /itifufun mi i Tuiftn iKuuj- 
man. p. 191, 384; Llbc and Saduu, Cahtlo.ue 
of dAS’.S. ta fU Bod/A n f:f>rn,y, 

p. J 05 7— 1063; Cafalo,i:n eoduum o,hnt ilium 
Bull. Auid, Lut^du/io Bafaviat\ 1851 — 1877, iii., 
p. 302—305; ITacljdja Khalifa, ii. 507: iii. 413; 
vi. 255: \ii. 090. 

Foi }ii«» theoiios s«t‘ Kiesevvettci, Die Mmih 
de, whaler. iSy2. p. 13, 21, 32-- 37, 56. SS; 
Mendel, Mu^ikathihe^ Co/h'ir ofiou^-Le tikon, 
1870, i. 273 — 270; I'etis, II is tone (^euthile de 
lamusiqitc, ii. oS-69, 1 70-1 75; I>aiid. 
sue la histobe dc la s^iimui: ivahe {AcLs r/mit 
Co/r^/^f' In*ttn, def Cb.Yv/., 18S3, p. 07- 75, 
78 — 80); Ton \ih,i five ruche und Melodu prohen 
aus dem miihammtdaninhen MitteUilin (WeiteB 
tahj ^sthrift fur Musikio/ssensr/iajf, li. 347); 
HelmholU, SiUsathivs of Tone., Rngl. ed , X895, 
p. aSx — 283, 364, 523; Colbngcttcs. fluae nu 
la nntsUjue aituu A., 1004, j> 379, 1906, 
p, 178.180 * raiiucr, ///w'o 1 (jAfOOuu 
'«re index. (\o.. J/istoi 'tut luit fa An A.tiPiah 
Mu .\a‘ f/tdu.Kie. see index: l^aMgnac, 

JopCaie dt /a mitsique,^ v. 2977 — 21)79. 

(ir. G. F.vrmmv) 

'ABD \i.-MALIKn. Mauwxn. On i. 49*^, 1. 47 
it is to be noted that the chionology is vciy un- 
certain; cf also the ait. ai.-rahma\ 11. Mi- 
HAMMAl) H. AL-AMl'AIjr. 

B ihlio}* raphy'. Add: Ahlwault, ////tfwivwtf 
aiahisihe Ch/onik,, ptu\im\ Va kiibl, TtiAAk^siA. 
Iloutnna, ii. 320 -338; M is'udi, Miofidj al- 
Dhuhith.^ Ibiiis, V. 193, 205 sqq.\ vi. 50; i\. 41, 
50; do., al-Tiidhih loa ed. de Cnjeje, 

B.O.A., viii. 312— 317; Jlalacijuiii, eil deGueje, 
Ibn al-TiktahtI, al-lutkiui. cd, Deicn- 
bourg, p. 167 — 173; Kind at-A^hnn'l,^ see (iiiidi, 
Tahles alphabet}ques\ al-Mulmrrad, zrA/i’t/w//, cd. 
Wright, see index: Wellhauseu, Die religios- 
politischm Oppoutivnspai teien im alien Islam, 
in Abh. G. N, Gott,, N, S., v. 2, p. 28 sqq.\ 
do., Die Kampfe dei Araber mit den KomSern, 
in K, G, W, Gott., 1901, p. 436 sqqr, Canard, 
Les expeditions des Arabes eontre Con^tan- 
tinople dans Vhistoire et dans la legcnde, in 
y.A., ccviii. 61—121; Lammens, Etudes snr 
le regne du calife omaiyade MoHitda see 
index; Barbier de Meynard, Surnoms a sobfi- 
quets dans la litierature arahe,, in y.j 4 .,xth ser., 
ix. 193, 413. (K, V. ZETTtSRSTfKN) 

^‘ABD al-MALIK b. SAmh. That he died in 
196 is confirmed by Mas^adl, al- Tanhih tm ^l-fskrUf, 
ed. de Goeje, B. G. A., viii. 348. Elsewhere his 
death is variously dated; according to Mos^udt, 
vi. 437 he died in 197, according to Ibn 
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Wiallikan tiansl de SHne, i 3x6 m 193, do, 
111 665, cf 111 667, not till 199 — See m geneial 
Mis>'udi, Pans vi 302 — 305 419 ^2 

437 ^ ) Guidi, Fallen alpnatitiqiu^ BaHdhun 
ed de Goeit p 132 155, 170 185 Biooks 
by%anhnts and A fads in iht Fint of iht taih 
4lbastdi^ in The Lnghih Histofitxl 1 u?e o \v 
728 s]] \\i 8| 22 Vi a i^at 41 i al Mahl I 

SZi h liJlniii Jab! Waf ifthi ed Cheil ho, m 
Ma h \v 738—745 (k \ ZiLi ins'll EN) 
ABlWARD [S tc Paw \rd ] 

Al ABNA See also Caetani innah lW hi im 
index 11 1251 (K V /unisurN) 

ABU l^ABBAS alSaiimt Furthei bibh 
^fapli Mas udi Mu ul/ Pans, v '{71 v/ vi 51 
S22 i3w 43, 51 do al Tint ih ti de 

Gtejt, A G A vm stcindex Bal\djQuii,ed deGotje 
piism Ibn alliktala ilhalh i ed Derenbour^ 
p 202 — 2I-) kital il A Jiani^ see Guidi, Tt 1 1 
alphaittiquts^ Amedioz, On tin Meimn^ of tit 

Liqal ilbajfaJ ai apphti to iht /i/ t All 1 st I 
Ultphy \\\ y K IS 1907, p 660 s/q cf also 
FSO_ii 447 (k V ZiiinsnuN) 

'ABU ABD ALLAH \a'kub See also Ibn il 
liktaka, al haiku ^ ed Deienbourg, p 250 — 255, 
257, acuiding to whom Yakub died in 186 

_ _ (k V ALiiirsiiiN) 

ABU HANiFA has exeicisel a consideialk 
influence on the dogmatics of Islam, his tiadiUon 
has been 1 ept up espeuillv in the school of al 
M ituridi [q \ ] and its adepts in Samail and The 
only authentic document by AbuIIamta which his 
come dDwn to us is his iettei to Uthmin al Batti 
(uneditea), in which he defends his MuiJjilic [cf 
Al MUi lyi^A] ^ lews in an urbane way 

The Iilh Ihoar (II) which is asciibed to him 
in the Fill? tit and by later tradition, is an ^ukida 
representing an eaily stage of scholastic theology, 
possibly composed in the fust half of the tenth 
centuiy a d This work must be distinguished 
fiom anothei F fh Alhar (I), the text of which 
has not come down to us in m integral form, but 
embedded in a commentaiy, which needs no dis 
cussion heie (text and commentary punted at 
Haidaiibad 1321) 

Detached from the commentaiy ^isFuh 4 lbai^ 
which in ordti to distinguish it fiom the htei work 
of the same name, may be numbeied I, appears 
to consist of ten articles of faith delineating the 
orthodox position as opposed to the I^aiidjites, 
kadaiites, §hi'a and Djahmites Polemics against 
the Muid)ites as well as against the Mu'tazihtes 
are lacking This means that the author was a 
Murdjite who lived befoic the rise of the great 
Mu'tazili movement 

A second work m which the Fikh All or I 
was embedded is the Filh Absat (unedited), a 
work consisting of answeis to dogmatical questions 
piopounded to Abu Hanifa by his pupil Abu Muh' 
al Bal]^i (d 183 = 799) In this woik all the 
articles of the Ftlh Ahbar I are to be found, 
except one 

This state of things is of a natuie to leave no 
doubt of the authenticity of the hilk AHar I, 
not as a composition, but as to the piovenance 
of Its enunciations It was not long before 
the ten articles of this creed proved to require 
revision and enlargement This was done in a 
completely new woik, which leceived the title 
Wasiyat AM Hantfa and virhich, in some MSS, 
has been put m the foim of a last admonition 


of \bll Hanifa to his disciples Ihe Waii\a seems 
to represent the theology of Ahmad b llanba^ 
On the ZJh Alhai II sec al ove, first alinea 
ihe Filh Ahat contains), apart from nine of 
the aiticles ot the Fiih llli I, utieiances of 
Abu Hanifa on a number of dogmatical questions 
such as weie debated in his days 

Of ne J^itib a/^dhm only some citations seem 
to have been pieserved Citations fiom this and 
cthei wiitiD^^s of Abu Ilinifa weic composed m 
seveial collections, all of which lefer to the same 
subjects 

F I liogi ap}i\ F Kern, va. M S 0 S 
if, iqio, p 141 f7 (wants collection), A 
J Weiismcl , Fhe Musi m Cf u /, Cambridge 
1932, Generil Index, s \ Abu Hanifa and Tikh 
Akbxr I, leferences s v 4 bu Hinifa 

__ (A J Wfnsinck) 

ABU HSSHIM '^Aid Ail ah 1 Muhammad 
S ee also Va'lubi, cd Iloutsma, 11 356-358 
_ __ (K V Zliiiksipen) 

ABU KABIR at IIudhali, an early Arab 
poet, accoriing to Abu Dhu'aib, the second 
greatest poet of the tube of lludhail 
[q v ] He belonged to th' Banu Sa'd or, according 
to some, to the Banu Djuraib His leal name was 
'\mu (01 'Qwaimii) b al Huhi^ (also without the 
-article), iccoiding to othei statements, 'Amu b 
rijimii, but he became celebrated under his 
According to commentatois (cf e g Tibiizi in 
the Huma) Abu Kabn had mariied the mother 
of the famous Ta’abbata Shair'^u [q v] and as the 
stepson looked askance at this union the poet is 
said to have been advised b> his mother to kill 
him at the fiist opportunity, but failed on account 
of la\bbatas braveiy Ihis story can haidly 
be tiue but is lather an attempt to explain the 
well 1 nown lines of Abu kabii in the Ha nasa 
( ee Btbl) m wnich an ideal Aiab heio and 
waiiior IS desciibed Besides in some versions 
the loles aie interchanged (cf Ktfab al Fhf'i ^ 
p 42 2 j Ta abbata Jjhaiian had mained Abu kabir s 
mothei and so on The story that makes la^ab 
bita Sharr n the constant companion of our poet 
deserves equally little credence because his tube 
was continually at feud with the hahmis He 
fiouiished in the second half of the sixth and 
beginning of the seventh century, so that 'Izz al 
Dm Ibn al Athir al-Djazan [Usi al Gkao z, Cano 
1280, VI 272) and** ^ihab al Dm b Ha^ar al 
'Akdlani {al hala^ Cano 1325, vii 162) for ex- 
ample number him among the aihab 

Irom the matter of his poems he is howevei 
decidedly to be classed as a gjahili His Dtwan^ 
edited and transl for the first time by 1 Bajrak- 
taicvic, consists of only four longish lasida^ and 
19 short fragments mostly wrongly attributed to 
him, but is in many ways veiy mteiestmg and 
valuable, all the kasidas aie composed in the 
same metre {kamtl) and begin m the same way, 
which was pointed out quite early by Ibn Kutaiba 
{JCitab al SAi'r, p 420) What is specially striking 
in his poems is the complete absence of any 
description of the camel Arab critics frequently 
give Abn Kabir quite a high position as a poet 
Al-Ma'arii (see Btbl\ it is true, accuses him of 
paitiabty but says some of his veises arc very 
fine, while ‘^Awf b Muhalhm (m YSkut, Ir^d^ 
VI 97) goes so far as to call him the greatest 
poet of the Hudh^bs 

Btbhography Cairo MS of the Diwan 
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I D in I 1 / kil 1! Hill f / r e 
I t m nil fa jh fo Ik f t t 
m 7 i,cc\i (1927) p 5— Ji 

_ (I I lUM J AJI AIvlA 1 VI j 

ABU ^UBAID ALLAH Set also 11 n il III 
lala, all>afhtt^ ed Deienbomir, p 246— 

(K \ /riiii ifiN) 

ADAT LAW In h lint^iAfircs of the Mil Im 
peoples of the Mahj Aichipth^o atif (s uttimt 
iMth dialectical modific itions), dciivcd fi >m th 
Arabic is the \ 01a in "cncnl usef 1 “tus nn 
piactice, use and 'viont The app ica cu ot tht 
woid IS extended to all lint a community >r an 
individual has be ome accustomed lo as well s 
to all human impulses and inelmilnns, tvei \n 
animal has its adat 

In the lit k community within Inch tic 
Tndonesnn usuillj spends his lift, h inoiiv is 
only secuied if evciy one of the memi eiscl seizes 
the liililional customs 01 those th t k Iclt lo 
be tiaditimal Go d manner demai i tint tl e\ 
be followed \n adit cm neser be ^kctcl with 
out misgivin^jS foi the eommumtv 01 the uiliviluil 
unfoie*ecn luimful icsults migh en ue If i mis 
foitune ictuall) jccuis, thcie 1 n thii left f ir 
man but to bDW to it Ihe life lud aetivity f 
man is ruled Ij all these ilat lu so fu is tl 11 
influence has nit been re^iictea ly 
by the luthoiitics Tint sectnn if the ilit winch 
lays, down the Itj^il lelations or men ni slate and 
society and with which lct,al consequences ue 
associated, customary law is niw geneially called 
“Adat law , following Vollenhovcn s sugi^cstic n {Iht 
adaitulit * m Ni fuland ih ini I evden 1906 — 
1933), a name which howevei had already been 
used by several specialists ind which has also 
found a place m colonial legislation It is also 
applied to non Muslim people^ ind extended to the 
whole area in which Indonesian law isinfoice This 
includes m addition to the Dutch Indies, the 
Philippines, Formosa and Madagascar, in these 
lands, theie are Muslim populations m the south 
of the Ihihppine Archipelago who are known by 
the collective name of “Moios 
As regards the Muslim peoples, the term adat 
IS by no means synonymous with [q v] 

The modem adat law is like a vanegated raipet 
on which the green eoloui of IsiSm 1$ seen in a 
number of places m darker 01 lightei shades, it is 
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Ih l t li I It e sy t hs vet an coll ct 
Ihc mti\c wu til s 1 c 1 11 1 p wlc ,c f it 
1 11 Ilf fiis phe cdi ts 3 the 11 Is (f ilul 
tlercae luinlciii evistcnct W^il fltsnqtivt 
I ilat aif* f k viliu becau c h y act the 
\ td tl n It nl St sens< ind folhw le 
c nmen ti ct ci 1 c il th 111 st imi itintcierls 
n tie life 1 1 in v ith 1 the ccrtmoiial a 
s ciited will them Ihe so eii 1 1 i w Vo ks ire 
not to be jndt,el aceoiding to western ikas 
Ihey aic the worl Ci juusts who la^ aiwn in 
them their own opnui nj Iway m ai^i ament 
\ th ti cu trmar\ law ( ompl 1 a the m- 
t^ati n ff chef, hey ^ the l'»is legulainj 
tie nhtiun f ehiel o utcet fra lit inal wis 
dom m the nise of h^al (pinions 

ihe ohlt t ourct of Lui ipfan origu le 
rcoids f tn\e^ Ihe uifli rs cf whi li ks nle 
wh t tiut then m the e iin i> ind 1 thw 

I ) 1 It u n i h\ h 1 llv i 1 1 ’ 1 1 < 

Ihei i the 1 I ( lUiry a 1 1 J e ef 

111 1 tub Niehiich^ ueieiei 1 \ ry w 

111 nil e u i 1 i 1 ^icil tl 1 s wtr pi lue’ 
Ih se line ti^ilim wei t luw eei ec lee ned 
with uht la\ th exileiee 1 wi i Ji hint 
\el leen lecof^niset Sn uel Hu iir)e was the 
fust tl emphasise in his b ) J> lij / t 1S9 
iSf)3) the im{ rtinee il eustonn 'i lu Sine 
then Aolknhevens heady menti iied H a if 
t h li A hiiih ni ha iije lel, in 

whch fo' the fiist time ^ hw i tic kl is i 
c mi letc sy tein flu Mi rt ent tiknt h \c 
lolljwe I up th s t nee]ti n Ihc 1 0* nimes 
It H IS 111 title al IV t) till xiU\ \\ if the 
Muslim and 11 1 Muslin |to|lcs cf the Dutch 
In lie I he adit law of th Philii pines still aw iil 
its cimpiki 

Ihe fict that much nutcriil foi the s^udy 
of adat law was to lie found in older wiitings 
if a geographic il and cthnogiaphieil iiitmc, m 
offienl documents and memoiials of ill 1 luds, if 
only It could be dug out resulted m the pubh 
cation, at Vollenhovenk insligition, of the Ida- 
^tchiliindil (which has appeared regularly since 
1910, up to 1933, 36 volumes) Ihw senes bis 
the dmble purpose of making the older seatteied 
mateiial i caddy accessible and of iddmg n w dis- 
coveries Ihe material is imple but thcie are 
many lacunae We ait thus left with society it- 
self as our most impoitant source, and observation 
of how It lives and is luled But these lescaichts 
can never he concluded and continually leveal 
new aspects because the subject examined, human 
society, IS constantly changing 
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The investigation of the souices of adat law 
cannot afford to neglect anthropology While for 
example m image is contiacted according to the 
law, it IS fiequently followed by a celebration 
which IS now of no legal significance and has 
only ctiemonial importance but is leally nothing 
but the pre Islamic mainage ceiemony Although 
the validity of the naniage is completel) seemed 
by following the Jian a the second part is nevei 
Ihtless cons Icied cquall) important by the paiti 
cip nts Heic law comes into contact with 

ethnolc gy But if certain conduct is punished to a n 
p pulo bv the authoiities because it injuies the 
spiiits it may be disputed whethei we have to 
deal With aiit liw jr ethnoiogy 

The Muslim admixture in adat law is not the 
same eveiywhcie imong the Muslim peopl s of 
Indonesia The place of ceiemonial law in any 
grnip IS decided by the stiess which the indivi 
duals lay upon its being followed Ihe aJ at^ on 
encjunteimg natne systems of axation, could 
no loiigei be dcsciibed as a voluntaiy offeiing 
1 amil) law has genti ally speaking I ecn itmodelltd 
in leeping with the demands of the 2.a7^a 
1 unerals als-) aie pei formed with Muhammadan 
utes Institutuns imp ited with Islam, like the 
el//, ictam their legal character lor the lest 
the pie Ishmic has only laiel) been complcteh 
driven out in the spheres goveined bv the 
ha 

In the xvuith ccitu v the East India Company 
which then administered the \rchij clago <fe\ual 
t mes began he c dilication of adat law ilthough 
wilhiut this name I heir obicct was to settle what 
v\eie the usages of the native pcpulation of \ pa ti 
cular district ind to lecognise them as laws binding 
upon them These collections, which were not 
always quite accurate, had only local validity 
The question of codification letained its im 
portance at a later date because the principle was 
maintained that the natives weie to be left in 
enjoyment of then own customaiy law Put as 
the liquil character of adat law is iiicompat ble 
with codification and as its difficulty of adaptation 
to locil cmditiOQs and changing times foimed 
an mpediment, the idea of codihcation has been 
abmdoned Recently the Colonial government 
has made the attempt to asceitain some of the 
principles of adat law in force in one jundicial 
division (foi the administration of justice the Dutch 
East Indies are divided into 20 divisions), this is 
intended to seive as a guide foi the judges and 
substitution can easily be made as requued in 
close contact with the living law 

Btbliography C Snouck Hurgronje, De 
Atjehets^ 2 vols , Batavia 1893 — 1894, English 
transl bv O’Sullivan, Batavia — leyden 1906, 
C van VoUenhoven, Htt adatiecht van 
landsch-Inlte^ 3 vols, Leyden 1918—1933 (with 
full indications of the sources , do , onthJihng 
%an het adatrecht^ Leyden 1928, Adairechthundd^ 
\ — XXXV, Hague 1910-1933 (being continued, 
vol XVI containing contributions to the Adatiecht 
of the Philippines), PandecUn van hit adat-- 
recht^ vol 1 — ix, Amsterdam 1914 — 193X, in 
the Pandelten the mformation is collected under 
the various sections of Adat law rights to 
landed property, water etc , Ltteratuurhjst 
V001 hit adatncht tan Indoneste^^ Hague 1927 
(supplements appear regularly) — A dictionary 
of Adat (JOtcHannatre du droti cautumur de 


I Indcnesit) has been sent to press under the 
luspices of the Union icademique Internationale 
(R A Ki kn) * 
^ADI B MUSAFIR, the saint of the 
Ya idib [q \ ], bom in Lait Far near Ba'ilbek 
m Syiia, died at the age of 90 in 555 01 557 
(1160 or 1362) in T alcsh, wheie also is buiied 
his nephew ind successor Shaikja Sakhi b Sal_hr 
b Musatir, was the authoi of numerous works on the 
Muslim leligion, which aioused no sort of objections 
on the part of ouhDdox\, and was the foundei of a 
Sufi ordei, 'Adawiva (or Sohbetiye), which in 
couise of time as the mountain Kurds joined it, 
degenerated and is said to have become Yazidism 
\s many abuses had developed among the suc- 
cessois of ‘^Adi (the Ya/idi pionunciation is usually 
Hall) such IS the abolition ol piayci, the Kuids 
instigated by some fanatics, according to Makii/i s 
account of the year 817 (1414) («/ li M-^nfat 
Duwal alMuW\ slew n number of followeis of 
^\di destioycd the tomb of Shaikh 'Adi in the 
village of Sheralik (Lalesh) and binned his bones 
Accoiding to a statement taken by ITusni fiom a 
manusciipt of the laimur library Badi al Din Lu^lu^ 
had already in 652 (1254) burned Shaikh 'Adi’s 
bones in Sifni, aftei captuiing Mjams al Dm, 
a descendant of Shaikh 'Adi, in 644 (1246) and 
executing him in Mo'^ul 

An attempt was made, by assuming the existence 
of anothei '^di, to remove the difficulties created, 
especially foi Muslim theologians, by this 'Adi 
being claimed foi the Yazidis Nun suggested a 
Nestonan monk Adi, Edi Thaddneus of the monastery 
ol Alkosh, who was said to have adopted Isl5m 
and to have appeared in the monastery in Lalesh 
as the foundei of a new mixed sect Laihebiaeus 
in hib sioi) of the two sons of ShaiLh 'Adi, who 
was legal ded by the Kurds as i piophet, is ob 
Mously confusing two people 
It his also been suggested that Shaikh 'Adi 
IS identical with Adde or Vde, i pupil of Mam, 
and he has been also associated with Adhar, the 
spiiit of file 

The Syiiac record of a Nestonan monk Ramisho' 
of the yeai 1452 desciibes the hfe and woik of 
a Kuid named 'Adi, whom he calls the foundei 
of the sect but who seems only to have incidental 
connections with the Yazidis This was the aon 
of the shepheid of the monasteiy of Alkosh ('Am 
Sifni) of the Kurdisljr tube of Tauahiti, who took 
advantage of the absence, of the abbot on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem to dispose of the monks and 
seize the monasteiy The usurper was, it is true, 
executed in A D 1223 by the Mongols, who were 
then in Kliurasan under Tuman, the nephew of 
Cmghiz Khan, on a compUmt being laid by the 
abbot on his return, but his son again took posses- 
sion of the monastery and continued the movement 
begun by his father A contempoiaiy of Ramisho'’s, 
the Archimandiite of Aibela, I^S'ySb bar Mkad- 
dam, also mentions the monastery being seized 
by a Muslim named 'Adi, a pupil of the abbot 
Husm’s statement that the original name of the 
tnbe and religion of the Yazidis was TarhSya 
and TairShiya respectively, connects them with 
lairahiti, he makes them migiate from Feisia 
to Hulwan in the 'Irak until under ^aiWi 'Adi 
and his successois their Zoroastnan doctrine found 
Its way into the Muslim Yazidiya order and assumed 
this remarkable form 

It would be premature to give a final veidict 
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(end of the wiidi century) prihabh bel n ng Ij 
the ountiy round the soue oi tne ^nUi ef 
Minors! y, Notes^ p 67 (54) 

IIistDiy of our knowle Ige of the «et 
The eailiest mentnns of the tiut Mill IfaP iie 
to be found in the Furopean tiavelkis ^f the 
beginnm^f of the \ixtl» centur3 Maed mid Km 
^iGu^lapln il of th 1 tninf tnu 
1813, p 141, G ktppel J onl \ i t 

I y t e] f tl In 7 i J n I t i 1S17 11 / 1 le 

II kawlins^n who romman led i regiment leeiuile I 

flora the tube of Guiaa ( Vlil i Ilal k) wa lie 
first t publish some leliabk notes lehlive l> the 
sect A t 2 Ua 1/ om 7 /t/, in / / 6- 'i 
IX , 1839 p 36, 39 53, 57, 95 97, 99 1 55 109 
Baion de Bode visited the san tiiaiy jf 1 al i 
YTde(*5i, Btbhothla II a fen St T Uisbui^ 
1854, vol 123, p 45 cl also his I / 

Innstin^ ^ 37 1 — 37b 11 180 The fiisl 

gfntral sketch of the doctiines of the khl 1 11x1 1 
was given in his T1017 At n Au (Pan 1S5) 
P 33^—370) by Comte deCnbiiieau whx wvs 
m duect touch with mtmbeis 0^ the seet m I 
heian, cf Schemann, in God n at t e I ^ ip/ 
Strissbuig, 1 19133 p 506 7 and Mir^ily, 
Goltnmii ei la Pttst^ m Littope^ Puis Oct i 19^3, 
p 116--127 A veiy intcrestinT anonymous irtiele 
(signed ^1 ) on the Ahl-i Hakl nf 1 ibri? appealed 
m the newspapei Kavla^^ Tiflis 1876 N® 27, 29 md 
30 The first authentic document of the Aid i Ilakk 
(a la lam of 34 veises, the *‘Cieed ) was published 
with impoitant obseivations by V A /ukowsky in 
the Zap ^ 11, 1887, p 1—25 The Ameiican nus 
sionaiy S G Wilson, Peynan Lift ani Custom^ 
1896, collected a eeitain amount of infoimation at 
fiist hand In J902 the piesent writer had the 
good foitune to acquire in Tehenn an authentic 
Ahli Ilakk manuscript, dated 1259 (1S43) 
taming a leligious histoiy of the sect {Atfab i 
Sarandpam ^‘Book of Conclusion, or Accomplish 
menl“) m Persian, as well as a numbei of }almtv> 
in Turkish (tiansl and cd in Russian m 1911, 
cf the The lesults of personal investigations 


1 e \ If 1 1 

k 1 f 

t f \ 111 1 

h 1 ! 1 I c II'' th 

1 1 n 

1 tl e ll 

I ) 1 t ) ) 1 

le Ll 1 e fn e 

's aa I c fss [ N ^ 

I 1 i e 1002 I 

( ( a I a 1 1 n rt 

e I ir f t 1 J I 

I 

I t Iv i etl t k 1 o 

f 11 i e t i u in 

the l te e l t 1 I th t t 

1 ih I t lit/ f th t si he on th om. 

h n 1 n th 1 1 1 1 I nuinl ci 1 e av il ibl 
f tl n in iiile t il ^ill of b tru e e a ) and 
n l e Lhti 1 thi fact i the e 1 I ue I rumei 
u ul s Mil \rl JIdk li no eanonieal 
mit; as a ti i li anl i piesents rath i » e il ki 
jii of ftiiitel m vrnent cf th povis ml 
list of ll se I I n M i I y \ 10 

r3,) In the v th le '^le twel f in lu m 

1 (ef lelov) lut theie aie c^ni i ns out ik 

of thi list lilc (he Siiyil Iljalali Mine i si v 
\ t p 4S (35) anl the hi i (a group whi h 
h'» li/ci.,tl e )Dsidt i tbly ’) MinusI y, L t e \ 

C 0 u u si eteh on I the W / ulkel a m re 
^hilisojfhic ul ^lous Ys €m thin tl suuik strin 
>f th S'ttt fj i III th A i hb gi ver nnj f 
buieau not without rc ison, loin 1 the Uhefs cf 

the xVtashb 1 h c/ Iciu item \ h \ ev i 

we •'le foi th mom lit e t i j iiUd \ ill this 

liv 1 D the l ll \/in^ e 0 it n ill c id 

n 1 ly D ^t 1 b , 1 lie t I 11 ift 1 
waid iq ilenunte i 1 y st t in frin li ft 
tl nth t of whiel w x kh n h ) 

ihe D*)^ iis lie ential | int in Ue i 

nas I tlu kill I hi 1 u he Itlnf 111 tne i 

cessive minfe:»lati)n of ll e hi ini y the nunl ei 

olthes belli, eseii Jlie mamfvstati is d lol uc 
cempued to gu uvnts pu n bv th iMvinity 
to bei line melinite rat ins to < m (to 

dwell) m i gaiiueut (ft ^ tj ima I tt Tuil 
I n) 

I aea time the Divinity ipj tais with i loll wmg 
el boui ( r live) Migels (v/ w / a mal J) 
with wh ra he fr ins i el s 1 up 

ihe table f theoihinies ac 01 ding to ^he MS 
of the Sa nil i is given on the fill wm, p^e, 
In pre eteiiiity {a 1) the Divinity was endowed 
m i Peail {dmt) He male his farsl e\teinil 
appeiranee in the peisjn of khlwinhgai, the 
Cieatoi if the world The seeonl avxtir wis m 
the person of 'Ah Fioin the beginning of the 
thirl epoch the list becomes quite ongmal and 
typically Ahl i Ilikk Ihe fiist four epochs cor- 
respond to the stages of icligious 1 now ledge which 
in the fiist epoch was the dia'tfa^ m the second 
the lattla^ in the third the mdnfa^ and in the 
fouilh the hahla “Kcal huth Ihe religion 
culminates in the epoch of Sultan Sohil who is 
lecognised by all the Ahl i I Eakk as the founder 
ot their leligion (ef the aitiek SLifAN isHVk 
in a dervish word list written m the xvth century, 
the word is given as the equivalent of 

fIJ/?, cf Ivan^w, y A 6 19^2, p 373 - 3 ^ 3 ) 

On the other hand, several differences oi opinion 
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lejJiiding the successois of bull^n Sohik aie 
recoided In the AuUi begi list (cf above) the 
last avitar is Atash (= Ata^di Beg) 

Just as the divine essence reappcais in each of 
the seven “garments , the 'ingels (cf the veitical 
columns m the table) are avatais of one anothei 
For this reason then nanes aie intei changeable 
and Salman is often spoken of in the epoch of 
Sultan Sohak oi Pcnyamin in the epoch of IQiawan 
dagai The angels aie emanations of the Divinity 
the hist of them was pioductd by kJbawandagii 
from his aimpit the second from his mouth the 
third fiom his bicith, the fouith and hfth from 
his ptispiiitioii and Ins light lespectively (cf the 
SarajiijtnC) Accoiding to anothei veision Pen}! 
mm was created from the perspiration 'which is 
characteiistic of modesty, Dawud — fiom the 
bieath (anger) Musi — from the moustache (pity), 
Razbai — fiom the pulse (chant) ) 1 he angels play 
the part of inmistcis to the Divinity BenySmin 
IS the deputy ( ahl') and the p r, Da\vud is the 
overseei [mu') and judge (•“), Pir Musi is the 
a 0 who lecoids good and evil , Mustafa Dow dan 
(= Nusaii) IS the Angel of Death 


Human beings must pass thiough the cycle of 
1,001 incarnations, in the couise oi which tl,jpy 
iccene the lewaid of then actions {hoks^ p 131 
[25/]) Accoiding to the 1 1 / j-; (1 32, 3«;, 57, 
6b), howeici, the possibilities of puiihcation aie 
essentiallj limited by the vciy natuie of beings 
of whom som*, cieated out of yellow clay ( a}di 
gil\ aie good, and the otheis, cieated out of 
bbek caith (jiw// /^tf/), aie evil * Ihe moie (the 
foimei) go thiough the woild of gaiments and 
the more the) sufiei, the more they appioach 
God and the moie then luminous state incieases , 
while the ‘Dark ones shall never see the Sun 
As a complement to these beliefs, the Ahl 1 Ilakk 
eageily await the ad\cnt of the Lora of lime who 
shall come “to accomplish the desiies of the Fiiends 
and embrace (/ xti) the Lni verse Theie are a 

number of prophetic which announce the 

coming of the Messiah The scene of the Last 
Judgment {san “leview ) will be the plain of 
Shahiizur [q v ] 01 that of Sultaniya [q v ] wheie 
the “siltans shall be exteiminated {Noks p 44 
[31]) According to the 1 57, the Good 

shall entei Paradise (which is the contemplation) 


1 

I 

TI 

III 

IV 

V 

1 IGiawandagai 

Djibi a il 


Isiafil 

‘AziSM 

i 

2 Muitadtt ^Ali 

Salman 

Kanbar 

Iladiat 1 
Muhammad 

iMusau 

h atima 

3 Shah Rhoahin 

Laba bu'i'uig 

kal a Re IT 

(Rida) 

Koie Faki 

Baba Lahii 

Mama Bjalala 

4 Sultan Sohak 

Ben>amin 

Dawfid 

Pn 1 MSsi 

Mustafa 

Dowdan 

IQiathn Da)ira 

5 Kfrmizi (hhSh 
Wais Kuli) 

Kimandjan 

Yaudjan 

\arali 

Shah Sawar 
Agha 

Razbar 

6 Mamad beg 

Djamshid beg 

Almas beg 

Abdilbcg 


Pan Uian i 

Shait 

7 lUian Atash 

Khan Djam&hid 

RJtian Almas 

Mian Abdal 


Dusti Mianum 


The angels are usually said to be four in numbei 
(in some lists and in ceitain peiiods this numbei 
is reduced to ihite) but 111 fact a fifth mgel is 
especially chaiged with the supci vision of worship 
This angel’s symbolical name is Razbar, Razbai 
or Ramzbai (“entiusted with myslenes ) and her 
feminine charactei is indisputable, but the sex 
in RazbSr is not emphasised One of the infoi 
mants even alleges that RazbSr is a hermaphiodite 
(Jhuntha) Razb 5 i is the mystical name of KhStun 
Dayira, mothei of Sullin Sohak and tl)e compilei 
of the list quoted above is wiong in lelegating 
hei to the fifth epoch 

On the othei gioups of hypostases cf below, 
accoiding to the F 7 kan The group of the Ctl tan 
is not typically Ahl 1 Hakk and a hot am asseits 
that these “horty Persons’ were created m the 
epoch of 'All The legend of their meeting with 
the prophet Muhammad collected fiom a high 
Ahl-i Hakk authoiity {NoUs^ p 27 [14]) coires 
ponds exactl) to that which M Hartmann found 
among the Muslims of Chinese Turkestan {M S 
0 S As ^ 1905, p 25—38) 

Metempsychosis and Eschatology The 
belief in the remcaination of the theophanies finds 
Its parallel in the geneial belief m metempsy- 
chosis “Men^ Bo not feai the punishment of 
death ^ The death of man is like the dive which 
the duck makes*’ 


of the beauty of the Loid of Geneiosities, while 
the Wicked shall be annihilated 

Rites Ihe Ahl 1 ITakk have a number of 
piacUces which are quite original 

1 We find little mention of individual prayei , 
on the othei hand, the Ahl i Hakk attach lie 
mendous importance to assemblies {djam 

in which “all diWiftillies find then solution The 
life of the community is eminently collective and 
the assemblies are held at fixed mteivals and in 
connection with all impoiLant events Kalatm aie 
lecited at them to the accompaniment of music 

2 On solemn occasions sessions of dht'Kr [q v ] 
are held Specially qualified dervishes to the sounds 
of music {saz) entei into a state of ecstasy, ac 
companied by anaesthesia, which enables them to 
walk ovei burning coals, to handle them, etc 

3 The indispensable features of these assemblies 

aie the offerings and the sacnfices na^ wa- 
mia% (law offerings, uncooked, including animals 
of the male sex, oxen, sheep, cocks, intended foi 
saciihce) 01 wtf IJktdmat (cooked or prepared 
victuals, like sugai, bread, etc) The 1 

74 counts fourteen kinds of bloody or bloodless 
sacrifices {kwbamyt ^undar iva The 

iitual of sacrifice is legulated and the fiesh is 
sepaiated from the bones, which are bmied The 
boiled meat and the other offeimgs aie distiibuted 
among those present and de<£cittory formulae 
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( // ) IK It oatcd 1 IK tc ; 2/ 

“4^ lei 1 f tr i c t k i it 

p]liLd he Li onv n / i -uio [90 

^ ‘‘JlSt IS CT 1 l 1 1 I 1 t h L 1 j 1 

diier ji ( f/) s tl I e J )t V r I 

Hal 1 hi t be ui 1 c,n I I p I 
CO i so i 1 1 ccr 11 1; j 1 1 

symbol the ‘*1 1 s v, ) in e t 
the in^’in \ M It 1 t ( / I ] 

l\ h VliJiL as 1 111 I utc f he I 


IS tiu 1 A oil in r ! tl i j c 

cill 1 7 eiiiri, the Sli i f 1 -){ th { 

Sion ^ t ( li m the 1 1 t 

Tliw 1 in l\Iiu/istan ef \ j 7 it*’ 
m I \\ C isl cl / / 1 / / / "> J ^ i 

m f i 7 IV 19,1 p 1 It r 1 ^ 

llcil iclatnnship me cstillishcl Ictuui 1 1 
whjst lead 1 e mmci I I in I he I uc t c 
Shall h to whim the he I h s I ecu conn t el 
I his spiiitu iJ lelitionship cmies with it the ] i hi\ 1 
lion of m rni{;e betw eii the iiUviduil leiieitel ' 
ind the family of the pi I 

5 With the objeit f ittamiiis niiil jerl ti n I 
sptciil unnns (nuclei) lie fimel be v e 

mill (01 stveiil men) ml i woman wh re 
called bi other ind si ter f 2 ^ 7/7 ) llic 

union IS said to be foimed in antieipi lot if the 
Day of Resuiiection \ohs^ p 230 [lio| cf th 
aj_ nUit cl 1 i X inon^ the \a idis [l v 1 

6 1 istinj is ii^oiou 1 j senea 1 it list 1 Iv 

foi thiee diys, as imong the \i 7 idis [q v ] U 
takes plice in win er ind is folhwed 1 f 1st 
Among the divisions of the sect only tne Ahsh 
bcgi do not observe the fist “for the diys d the 
(hnil) advent arc neai ind in teid <t fisting 
they say one ou^^lit to feast 1 

loi the other iites ind customs see my \ I I 
Ihe ntes iie usuilly based on the price leii j 
estiblishe 1 in the epoch of Mi iwincligu in 1 esj e 
cull} m that oi Sulim Sohil Thus the *e n 
mendition >f the he\d is inspired by the ej i de 
mentioned in the ailiele ui lAN isiivk Ihe list 
is intended to commemonte the death in the 
stoun of the men called / ila/lx // wh i w i endei 
vouring to join the King d*" the W )ild (et \ fi 
P 219 [91]) ihe sicnfice if the c lel w is 
institute 1 m commemontioi if the leith ot th< 
young Saiyid Iskindar who died of lus iwn fie 
will to expiate the sm of Mustifi (\ le p 2it 
[91]^ The fnteinal unions to be based in 
the lehtions which hid existed between l\i/l u 
and Mustafa DowdSn (these two individuals are 
sometimes regaided as one) 

Pxfkan al Aljilm The aulhoi of th s tieitise 
was Hadjdji Ni'mat Allah of Djiihun ibid near 
Diniwar (1871 — 1920) who belonged to the Khi 
mu^i division and who btlipved the time had 
come to leveal the Real Truth {Ilakd u) IIis son 
Nar '\li &hsh (b 1313=1895) wiote the bio 
giaphy of his fithei and an introduction to the 
/•irkan under the title of Ka hp aUHal Whde 
confiiming much that was ilieady known, the 
Itrhan ic presents a tradition different from that 
of the Ata^h begi in as much as it makes no 
mention of “seven” epochs and reserves 1 special 
position foi lOiSwandagSr and SultSn Sohik while 
the numbei of manifestations of less importance 
IS inci eased (Babi N 2 ‘ul 3 i, etc ) 

The consists ol 4 paits The fust deals 
with the fundamental principles of the Hal that 
established m pre-etemity by the Divinity who 


J \ 

t I n 

^ s ) 

r 1 e I 1 

t i 

i 1 \ i 

1 t 

V 1 It re t \ e 1 
1 c i t 

I It N m \ i 

e It 1 1 11 1 

f Ml i r 

ell; 7 

fi lit J i! i [111 

f Tl] Cl / Us 

I e ^ n tiU J 

Ih l^if cLi Iw i 1 1 )s iinnj 01 "n } t 
1 the rius the “i ui \i i u lly 

|r en e I 1 iicml i 1 tht Ilf^pt 1 r x;/ 

\ 1 eh n[ sed 1 ^rll ws i In mn th 

^ t the U wiill 2 I i\v id K il J 1 SI V 11 
e jHiie^ is “h list mm tf thf win I vh is he 
le f 1 I II th fiithfil wh live to p'*y 
him a till i f i 1 d 1 h 10 3 I if 

Mil t 1C seeiKiiy and wi ir o£ iilrn S hil 
I Iir I idl 11, iiigel f f i /?) in t mvstci { x ) 

c t rhe 1 1 Uh, 5 Muslaf 1 1 )iw i Un ( sk ’) c\CvUti Jiu 1, 

sipihsaili mJ \ngcl if 1 -ftith 6 Shah Ibul im 
1 ii i iw ir ( hi semin ol he let ), htir ani lieu 
Dint Sli m Mhik he is ilso Hltd xx xH ( 
t ir “Uil of he bills mu nixiia “nyil 

lilcon ,7 labiVile^u “menory of the H ill , 
hi oriTinil name was Lyw , he is tht mtei 
CCA O’- on the diy of the le ui rechon Ih Hill an 
‘belong to the ilhei v rll \lt 1 t Uiifliit 
( / ) f Si t i i lul ir l tl 1 cl I ei V mip 
Ihwul M 1 kill i i*>d Mu if ; SI h 11 iim 

s e lilt till n I It pate n 1 ino het Hep 1 

tie // H X «wh) were h shirt >i 

the bciv f Uk ihfl x neai the i >uit sie 

telel(//i /7 / ) to T ir I eny imin 1 hen nine 
lie i SijilMuImim 1,2 Saiyil Wu l\viti 
HiljljiJ iballusiin, 4 Mir 5 Saiyil Muslili 
6 SI ivh Siihil il l>in 7 shaikh II ibib Sh ih 
*wh 1 thp IV til f kiutiini 1 i**hiii ml lb 
mystery of tin fl f v 1nx iltlnugh he u 1 min 
On the other hinl tie H iftv mi ue the Seven 
Sleepei [el the 11 tide \ livi L i \iii] wh e 
dee, his Its ivitir am n, the “looou gmil ms 
Ihc Hiftwani le the Icils of this woill “ml 
the atoms cf ill tht Pe pie oi 1 in^hl 11 1 the 
Ililcwini When the worll hill lisippevi I Jaxxa)^ 
the existence ol the IJiftwmi shill also teisc 
{/axi ) and they shall unite m the Hift tan “foi 
dt lirst they wcie ont 

Ni^mit Allah enumeiites tht eleven U/ 7 x am 
(finiilicb) according to which the Ahl 1 Hilk 
aic grouped live oi them have as eponyms the 
members of the Heptad tailed Haft is im Siiyid 
Muhammad (whose son wib ShSh Ibrahim), ^aiyid 
Abu IWafa (whose gimdson was Siiud yii 
mSsb), Saiyid luba Husiin, Ifadnti Mu, Suyid 
Mustafa The fiibt two Wianidan foim a itula 
(household) within which maniages iic prohibited 
but its membeis mxy inter many with the mtm 
beis of the second dtila which consists of the 
Ihite other UiTnadan Ihe other hhinidSn 
aze called after the xmhman (persons m whom 
the Divinity took up his abode ftn a time) BSbB 
Yadegflr, 'Ah Kalandai, Shu 1 -KHr Kalandar, 
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2iah WaisKuh f=Kirmi2i) ’whose successoi Le- 
c-ime Atash-beg, 1 ib’i flaidar and Shah Ha) is 
Thani Ihe twelfth IhiDadan is that of the I oid 
of the Hour {sahii’scmuh) of vhom il is not 
known “in ■which nation and in what religion he 
will aiise’ 

Ihe cieatuits of the woJd aie divided into 
two distinct calegoiies arcoiding to iheii oiiginal 
element ot Unk i lo the fust 

belong the Saved and Luminous beings whose 
respective saidars are Benyamm and Suyid Mu- 
hammad (m his avatar of Buzuig sawai) lo the 
othti categoiy belong beings of Fire ind Daikness 
whose respective saidais aie Ibhs and Khannas, 
with whom are associated the fiist thiec caliphs, 
Mu'awiya, ^A^sha, etc The int imutuie of the 
two categories of beings pioduces combinations 
which may be lecognised e\en e\teinall\ 

Finally a “system of -vv eights is expounded 
God alone is the equivalent of a man (which 
may he read mrnn [cf the article t^tman] and 
man in Pcisian “I”) The measure of the Haft- 
wSna + 72 pirs= 80 mithkals (of winch 72 mith- 
kals aie accounted foi by the 72 pus and 8 by 
the 7 Ilaftwana -|- Hall) etc 

The sec ud pait of the tieatise is mainly 
conceined with the correspondence of the avatais 
through the ages Thus the manifestations of Ben- 
yamin aie Noah, Jesus and provisionally {inthnian) 
Rustam of the Peisian epic, those of Razbai 
Bilkis the queen of Saba, Mary, etc , those of 
Saiyid Muhammad Zoioaster, the piophet Mu- 
hammad etc Next we aie given the hisioiy of 
SulflD Ishak (SohSk) and of his successors A 
distinction is made between the complete mcai- 
nation 2 kw s) which has already taken 

place m the persons of Kh^wandagai (luminous 
advent) and of Sultan Ishak (crystalline advent) 
and that which will take place at the end of 
the world (peail advent, ga vka/ /), and the othei 
piovisional manifestations, the transitoiy ones 
\dhat i mhman') lastly we have the dttnled 
lists of the mmoi tlieophamcs the 7 ?5 ;a, the 

7 Jaualtas^ the heptads of celebianls it the as- 
scm])lies JJiadi watti-caiiieis,/^??^!^, 

musicians, etc , the 40 and tiie 72 pt 

Iheie aie fuither mentioned the gioup of 66 
gjnilam^ the 99 ^ ^ the 1, 001 Jkulam t 

Ui^a^o ifat^ the group of io,ooo ^ulam^ the 12 
IJiaiun Ihe total numbei in this divine category 
IS* ”,355 

The third pait relates to the personal expeii- 
ences of Ni'^mat Allah and the commandments 
which he received from God duimg his journey 
“to the beyond” (safm^t %kba)^ notably his mis- 
sion to unite the Umnadans^ to give absolution 
from sms {^az Ihiyanat pah namudan) and to 
intercede with the Lord of Time 

The fouith part is the veiy full desciiption 
of the iites and customs (cw? wa-nahy)^ with the Gu 
rani text of the formulae recited on each occasion 

Distribution The principal centres of the 
Ahl-i Hakk are in the west of Peisia, in I uiistan, 
KuidistSn (land of the Guian east of Zohab, 
town of Kinnd) and in Adharbaisij2n (Tabnz, 
Maku, with ramihcations m Iranscaucasia) Little 
colonies of Ahl-i Ha^k are found almost eveiy- 
wheie in Persia (at HamadhSn, TeheiSn, at M5- 
zandarSn, FSrs and even in l^oiSsan, to which, 
accoidmg to tradition, one of the brotheis of ghian 


Atash had gone) In the Tiak theie aie Ahl-i 
Hikk among the Kuid and Turkoman tubes />£ 
the legion of Kirkuk, of Sulaimaniya and pio- 
bibly at Mosul 

Vciy little IS known of the connection between the 
Ahl-i Hal k and the sects populaily known undei 
the name of 'Ali Ilahi 01 by contemptuous terms 
like cira Jhsot dinan (“extinguishers of lights’), 
IJiDUilnwan (“shughleieis of cocks’) etc [cf 
the ai tides pek iasit, ba^Ud, kiziL 1 ash, sari i, 
siTAi I ^k] In any case, it is a striking fact that 
the direct influence of Ahl 1 Ilalk preicheis of 
the distiict of Zohab could be traced among the 
^Alawi (Ki/ilbash) of 'Amtab, cf Trowbiidge, 
Thi Ahzis^ m Hat vat i Tmolig cal Revuw^ 1909, 
11 340—355, lepimted in M JV ^ July 1921, 

p 253—266 

Religious Ilistoiy The Ahli Ilakk pos 
sesb a wealth of legends airanged accoidmg to 
the manifestations of the Divinity Ihe collections 
of these legends aie known as Satatidjam [Ihe 
author of the FttJan^ 1 4, laments the di'sciepan 
cies that have ciept into the lecords {laftat') and 
the laws of Tiuth] The epoch of I^Swandagar 
IS inteiesting only for its cosmogonic myths The 
tiaditions relating to the epoch of ^Ali (which 
does not in any waj form the cential point) aie 
inspired by the e wtiemc Shi a The epoch of IHio 
shin is placed m a typically Lur [q v ] environ- 
ment, the geogiaphical nomenclatuie showing an 
excellent know ledge of the localities of I unstan 
One of the angels of Khoshin is BSba Tahn 
[q v] whose quatiains in dialect are quoted The 
fouith epoch is placed in the land ot the GHian 
close lo the liver Sirwan The sajmgs attubiited 
to Sultan Soh’ik are 111 Guiani which is the sacred 
language of the Ahl 1 Hakk (cf the ^ttkan^ 1 3) 
The greatest sanctuaries of the sect Baba \ adcgai 
and Perdiwei, aie situated in the same segion 
In the htei epochs the scene is transfeired to 
Adhuibaidjan and the lalams relating to these epochs 
aie m ‘ izan Turkish’ Fiom these facts it may 
be concluded that the stages of piopagation and 
development of the itligion have been I unstan — 
hnd of the Guian — Adharbaidjan 

Exact dates are naturally difficult to obtain and 
we shall endeavoui to proceed fiom the known 
to the unknown Atash, boin at Adjari 

(north of Maragjia) and bmied in the village ot 
Atash beg m the flistiict of Hashta-iud, noith- 
east of Mount Sahand, is said to have lived at the 
beginning of the xviiith centur> (Nolcs^'p 41 [27]) 
This line was continued by his direct descendants 
of whom the seienlh was called Saiyid '^Abd al 
Hvim Mirza (Agha-baUish) and lived at Gaiia- 
ban (also called Doiu) on the GSmasab to the 
south of BisUtun [q v], where O Mann visited 
him He died in 1917 and was succeeded by his 
son Muhammad Hasan Muza The populaiity of 
the Turkish poems of SljSh Isma'il Safawi is 
significant [cf the article khata^i], the kalam 
known as Kuth-mma^ calls §hah IsmS'il the “pii 
of Turkistan” (= AdharbgidjSn wheie Tuikish 
IS spoken) The spread of Ahli Hakk doctiines 
among the Tuikoman tribes seems in any case 
to go back to an earliei period, that of the Kau- 
Koyunlu [q v ] rulers The remnants of these Tuiko- 
mans who live m a district in the centre of Maku 
[q y] are Ahl-i Hald. Similarly in Transcaucasia 
the Kaia-Koyunlu in the region of Ganija live 
in the close neighbomhood of the G'oran « Gu- 
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Ikuidislin [ff the ivtiele kLiis] elan le L l 
deseended liom the biolhei if Sultan S>hik in 
the tiielfih ijencratioii llis ^en d »,^i< il Lille 
which IS known does not Ibw us to put S lilin 
Sohik furlhe*’ back than the \vd centui) fpeisiinl 
iiiloimation horn C J I auionds) 

Ihe only definite indication of Lila Klio bins 
date would be his issoeiition with tht po t I ilu 
idhii (\iih eeiitui)) but heie triliUon is on ^ i) 
unceitain grjund 

Ihe elements ol the System J he reli^on 
of the Ahl 1 llakk is typitally syneietist At its 
louiid itions we laid extremis n II should 

be noted that the Anl 1 llakk ' 3 iwa>^ peak of 
the 12 imams and as a lesult oujit not (at j 
least diiectly) to be connected with Ism/ilism 
According to the / the ‘leli^im oi 

liuth simply leestiblihci the conttnls fiat 
two /ui ^ which weie siippiessed m the lec i\ed 
text of the Kui an but lu fiet the Ahl i liai k 
divnli hom the oitliodox ShiS to the \lenl of 
loimm^ a sepai Ue leli^ious s>sten Ihe rehjjion 1 
of the Ahl 1 Hakk has m common wuh Uuse n I 
the Dru/e& and the INu aris th« wuisUip of \li | 
])ut Kli IS tomplelcl} oveisha lowed b) buUin I 
Sohdk I 

Ihe othei obvious element in the ioimation ol 
the nhl 1 Ilakk ib the iite ol the Suii deiviohes 
election of the ///, i^apes with h/f and distil 
bution of food, biollieily uniofs 

Tiom the social point ef \iew, the leligion of | 
the Ahli Ilikk is piofesbcd panic ululy by the 
lower classes, nomads, villageis, inhibitants of the 
pooler quarters, deivishes ete Irom this pro 
bably comes the hope that on the day of the last 
judgment “the sulflns” will be punished ,p 44 
[31 j) On the othei hand, the eminently popuUi 
ehaiaeter oi the religion is apparent in the exubei- 
ance of the miiaeulous and folkloie element in 
the liaditions of the Ahl-i Ilakk Amid the countiy 
people in the lemote provinces which have at all 
times been outside the contiol ot eential govein- 
ments, it is natuiol to expect to find suivivols 
fiom olden times The Divinity enclosed in the 
Pearl is a Manichaean idea, like the belief m the 
pmification of the “Luminous” in the couise of 
then transmigrations Ihe belief in metempsy- 
chosis cannot be directly Indian foi it was already 
m existence in IsmSMism The division of beings 
into two distinct categoiies is perhaps a later 
development of Zoioastnan ideas The sacrifice of 
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AHU-WARIS, 111 genei il use iiuon » tb Mu 
aammadin peoj les of Indent aa with th nieuiin, 
of Arabic a the well ii taken from the 
lci-»im iisipe ml Ins cache I the Lit iiiunu 
aieluiel t,j \ii liidn 
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d ftifot t ifitt tl Uabi UtLiUiui lit t itn 
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A^MAD 1 KHIPR. [bee K\iacH\md-] 
AHMADlL. [bee Mai achi, u\ 2051] 
AIDHAB 1 he rums of ^Aidh ib h i vt now been 
discovticd and investigated by L W Muiiay 
Ihey he on a flit and witeiless mound on the 
coast, at 22® 20' N , 36® 29' L , twelve miles to the 
* noith of Jfahyb Ihe town was destioyed m 1422 
htblio^rapnj O-eo^f tip t^cai Jou) Kvm 
1926 % p 235—240 
'AIN (a) and its opposite Jm*f or gfau 
are used to designate the Platonic cate- 
gories of the identical (raurdv) and the 
d 1 f f e 1 e u t (iratrspw) [ef AN M \ a] W eakening the 
conception of identity, one talks with rtitrence 
to paiticulai things oUdiittUi ottiit/ti (similaiity, 
agreement) as well as of tfiitak (difference) On 
the Aiistotelnn conception of these “categories’* m 
Book V, of the Metaphysics cL & van den Bergh, 
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'AIN — 'ALAM 


Dit Epitome der Mefaphyslk tiis Avei } oes^ Leyden 
1914) p. 18 168 sq, (rxvrse^ 'drepa etc.)* 

The “Theology of Aristotle” (ed. Dieterici, 
p. 108 igq.) speaks of the huwlya of the "akl^ 
which in spite of the motion of its thinking 
remains unalterably identical with itself (Jiuwa 
huwa bi~ainihi). ^Aiti can be used absolutely in 
place of slk^i^ bi~ainihi (syn. bi-JIiatihi^ bi-nafiihi). 
This explains why to designate the identical ad- 
^ain is sometimes used and sometimes al-hmva 
hivbja, 

God alone is ^ain in the absolute sense 
of the fkhioan al-Safa\ Bombay, lii. 544 sj, and 
the mystic, see Nicholson, Studies^ index). But m 
all beings and things theie is something of ^ahi. 
Hence the diffeiciit signification of ^ai/i (plur. 
a^yaii). According to Platonic and neo-Platonic 
linguistic usage, by things themselves {dyaii) ideas 
are meant, as they exist permanently by multi- 
plication in the divine being and emanate upon 
the ^akL 

They possess intellectual actuality, i. e. reality 
(sura and md'na ate also used in this sense); thus 
for example Ghazali in his llc^am al-^Auamm '"an 
al-Kalam^ p. 32 sqq, wheie he explains that 
everything has a fourfold being (wud/iid)'. i. fi 
''l-dya/iy 2. fi 'l~adhhan^ 3. Ji '^l-lhan 4. fi ^l-bayaq 
al-tiiakiub. The Kurban is thus in intellectual reality 
the eternal word of God, but has an existence 
different from this in our conception (2), in reading 
(3) and in writing (4) (cf. the beginning of the Ha - 
memutics ascribed to Aiistotle). 

As to the mateiial world ''ain is referred fiist 
of all to the species or kind not 

to the individual (phcLkkh ®^c.). This ism ^ain 
[cf. the article ism] means man in geneial, not a 
particular individual. By fard ^ain i^ala '*U^ain^ ^ala 
''l-dyan) is meant primarily the general obligation 
of all Muslims. What holds for the generality 
naturally holds for the individuals (dymt), 

^Ain has now the meaning of the true nature 
of a thing. In the oldest Arabic version of the 
works of Porphyry and Aristotle on logic (Intro- 
duction, categories, Hermeneutics, in part Analytics), 
Aiistotle’s chief category (ou<r/« =: true natuie of 
a thing) is translated by ^ain. Later translations 
and the philosophers in the narrower sense used 
for this the Persian word dyawkar. But with 
some sects, theologians and mystics ^ain is still 
found as a synonym for dd^iohar. (The oldest 
translation or version was till recently ascribed to 
'Abd Allah b. al-Mulcaffa^; even in the a/- 

^UlUm [ed. v. Vloten, p. 143] it was noted that 
he used ^ain instead of ^awhar. According to a 
quite recent article by P. Kraus {Ztt Ibn al-M’uqaJ'a, 
in E.S, 0 ., xiv., 1933, p. i — 20], it was not ‘^Abd 
Allah but his son Mii^mmad who prepared this 
version in the time of al-Ma^mun). 

^ Aw has another opposite besides g^bair^ namely 
(plur. adhlian). Under the influence of the 
Stoics, according to whom things have no proper 
reality, many muiakallmUfi have very strong- 
ly emphasised the difference between things in 
reality (Ji H-ad-yan) and in thought (Ji H-adhJkan), 
Thoughts, especially with reference to the relations 
of things, are said to be merely subjective. GhazMi 
in his TahSfiut (cf. Bouyges, index) emphasises 
this nominalism when he uses the expressions fi 
for that which has no being and is only 
a philosophical conception. Ibn Rugj^d (TahSfut 
al^TahZiJut^ ed. Bouyges, index) replies to him 


by exchanging the roles; in the the reality 

of the univei sal being is actual, in the dyan^ i. e. 
in the individual things, it is only potential. 

Bibliography'. Cf. S. Horovitz, Uber den 
Eiujluss der griechischen Philosophie auf die Ent- 
•wicklung des JCalam^ Bieslau 1909; cf. also the 
aiticlcs ALLAH, KALAM and MANTIK. 

__ (Tj. DE Boer) 

'A-ISHA al-MANNUBIYA. [See al-Man- 
NUBiYA.]_^ 

AIYUBIDS. [Table see p. 14—15.] 

A?A RIDA. [See Rida.] 

A^A RIZAT. [See Riza'I.] 

'ALAM (A., pi. ^alamTtn.^ ^aujaUm\ world; 
the word is found as eaily as the Kur'an, where 
in borrowed formulae we have references to the 
iUhb al-Tilaihin and the seven samauoai. 

Allah IS its lord and creator who has created 
it for man as a sign of his omnipotence. This 
tiansitory world (diuiyu) is of little value — “not 
worth the wing of a midge” is the traditional 
expression — in compaiison with the next (akhira'). 
We are told very little about the structure of the 
woild [cf. the aiticle khalk] : the subjects of 
interest, in the Kui^an as well as in Tradition, 
are God, the spirit world and man. 

This became altered as Islam took over the 
inheritance of Hellenistic ecleticism and especially 
ihrough the translation of Indian and Greek works 
on science and philosophy. The huge figures with 
which the Hindus opeiated were, it is true, ridi- 
culed, nor were the fables of the ancient Greeks 
about an endless plurality of worlds beside or in 
succession to one another, believed nor, from the 
theological point of view at least, was the belief 
in the eternity of the world accepted; on the 
whole however, the picture of the world as given 
by Greek .science was accepted. The teaching 
of Plato and Aristotle that there is only one 
universe was naturally easy to reconcile with the 
monotheism of Islam; cf. Sura xxi, 22: “If there 
weie in these two worlds gods in addition to 
Allah, both (heaven and earth) would perish”. 

On the scientific development of the cosmogonic 
teaching of Aristotle and Ptolemy in Islam, see 
the articles astrology and astronomy and the 
aiticle SUN, moon and stars in Hastings, Encycl, 
of Eel. and Ethics (all three by C. A. Nallino). 
Here we must confine ourselves to the speculations 
of the theologians §nd philosophers legardiiig the 
origin and nature of the world in relation to the 
existence of God and man. They are mainly based 
on Plato’s Tiniaios or Aristotle’s ITsp; olpavofS and 
Book A of his Metaphysics and also on the 
commentaiies of Simplicius and Johannes Philo- 
ponos. Of the greatest importance for the IslSmic 
elaboration of the Greek philosophy we have the 
neo-Platonic “Theology of Aristotle” and to some 
extent the tradition of Christian dogmatics. In 
reference to Aristotle’s work Uspi olpavov (“On the 
Universe”), it should be noted that according to 
Hellenistic tradition the title of the Arabic tradi- 
tion is fi H-Samld wa 'l-^Alam (“On Heaven and 
the World”). August Miiller (Die grUchischen 
Philosopken in der arabischen Oberlieferung.^ Halle 
^^ 73 ) P* 50 therefore suggested that the Arab 
translators of the Aristotelian work had added to 
it the nep< which is three hundred years 

later and^ influenced by the Stoics. But so far no 
translation of this work ascribed to Aristotle has 
been found. 



'A LAM - 

All Musliai Uunkeis asset ted that God is 
author of the wot hi althouglt they u^c I different 
cipie^sions for the coming injo exisfence 
of the woild in distinction to the exictenoe of 
God: ueation out of nothing, eiaanation i/u\i f 
or maiiife'.tation The image ino*t u-»ed« 

whether csnaiiation or manife&tation was talked of, 
was. tnal ot light (/t/ 7 r) which diA-jcininates its-U 
tnneiessly. 

In general the theologian who adheied to 
tiaaitiuu said tlut the reason foi the woild wa* 
the aii-[towerfal will of tiod. Muta/ili tlunkei j 
laid more emphu-iis .»n the lienevolent wi'^cJoiu of 
the Cie^oi, who oidcrb eveiything well foi the 
good ot Ills servants. Mystic ^ talked a great deal 
about the overflow of divine love; dnally the 
philosopheis 111 the narrower sense, as well as a 
lew speculative theologians, regarded the woild as 
the pioJucl of pure thought, m itself accidental, 
hut necessary on God’s part. 

The world forms a w'hole, a unity in plunlity. 
Even the atomist theologians, who denied any 
interconnection in nature, were of the opinion 
that no part of the world but only the whole 
could be destroyed at once by an act or an 
omission of God. 

The woi Id is a plurality. The traditional distinctions 
between heaven and earth or between this world 
and the next continued. But Hellenistic media- 
torial tlieories complicated thii originally simple 
universe. From Plato came the dl.stinction i between 
the visible world of beings SpstrS^) and the 

spiritual intelligible world vo^roti). Aristotle 

rather emphasised the distinciion between our 
earthly world of origin and tlechne Quiam a!-kawm 
mi ^I>fasTui) and the world of the heavenly spheres. 
The world of heaven controlled by exalted spiiUs 
or aouls, consisting of one element entirely, 
the ether, and provided fiom eternity with the 
mo.st lieautiful motion revolving in a circle, is fai 
more peifect than the earthly world with iL four 
elementary circles and inotums of various kinds 
Then came the Stoics who brought God and the 
W'orld together and worked out a theodicy. Finally 
came the Neo-Fythagoreaas and Neo-Platonists, 
who took over a gicat deal fiom Aristotle and 
the Stoics, but with Plato, and much more decidedly 
than he, transferred the central point into the 
world of God and of pure spirit existence. 

This is the starting point of the cosmological 
speculations of the Muslim thTnkers just as it wa.s 
for the Gnosis and the doctrine of the Eastern 
Chiistian church. Since God is the highest being 
and everything in the mo.st exalted sense, so also 
is He the first world. The mystics in IslSm (cf. 
Djili, aUlnsan al-Kamil^ ch. x sqq, and Horten, 
Das pkilosophische System von Schirazi^ Strassburg 
P* 3^1 ^^0 in so far as they were 

infiuenced by Christian dogmatics, ultimately talked 
of five worlds: i. the world of the divine being; 
2. of His names; 3. of His qualities; 4. of His 
actions; 5. of His works. Others established 
mediation between God and the world by triads 
and tetrads. Emphasis on three qualities of God 
was very common: power, knowledge, and life 
(in specnlation these were no doubt interpreted 
as the power of the Creator, the knowledge of 
the and the life of the soul). God's spheres 
of activity in the world were determined according 
to his qualities. When for example abCihazA^t 
speaks of three worlds (^alam al-malakfit^ 

The Encvclopakdia of Islam, Supply 
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source-i sjc W.'U'^mck ^01)1.]). 

To di*,..! giiidi ihrjt* oi joai i k* 

soplijib a. a rule U'Ci th<* neo-l lUj.a l 
U om iLe “ rheology d Aiutoilc . v .it »i 
Lha mii.d f trjLj. of tae sjal {/;<*/ j ..t.l o* i. 1 1 *■ 
T.io oal nf man i-. ihci * the <ji 

iii^eiesl '\u>ch. alimugh a-.-jiaated w’lli mtuUi 
body, remain-, in >>0 fui tis it i. inteliig ‘Mt. alaa,. 
aas>oiafel adh the hit'he ' aoiUl, it. on^iit a'M 
tne goit of iG 1 11 * jn the m^dui .on 

ol the world ■» »u' and jh«. v\*» li hd lot, i^iom 
the point of view oi tin- «nil, uni; tvVu woibi- 
are a> i lule uiinlDtied* tuv jiliy-iL.;! and the 
^puitual, the aiid die uppe. is /llI. if r 1 

dcaired to iletme more clj-ei; the .-phorc laled 
by the soul it is called the \v<*ilii ol Inc ht ivenly 
spheres and its site is iia.i feircd to the 

spheie of the fived I lie woiM ol pure 

intellectual being has a Mipeineavcnly site ^ut-ujk 
oZ-t/VgJ aud nature has its special .sphere of 
opemtion in the sub-lunary world. 

li is not possible Iioie to go into the uiodilications 
of this co.sttio^ony m lue ilideiciit pUilosopheih. 
The main object in all cases u to inditaie the dif- 
fcient stages of being and parallel with them the stiges 
of cognition. The world is a man on a laige scale mid 
man a little world. Now man is made up ot a natuial 
body, a conceiving ..oul and a pure intelligence. 
The sub-lunary woild is theicfore also called the 
world of sensual perception {^lafauta^ the 

world of the heavenly spheic* that of ailcgoucal 
conception (ua/m, talAi^ynf)^ if wc assume, e. g, 
with Ibn Sina that the souL ol the spheies possess 
a power of imagining (Urn ItusJjd demo* dn-j; 
and the supei-heavenl; world tint ol pure t’iou^>ht 
or of inlcUectiul ol>sciv itiou v‘«,g. clc.,. 

V( the graat deal that eoald snU i>c vud let 
us only emphasise one thing 111 (onclu<.ion. that 
IS the optimi.sin of the philosoplM*, wiiu with 
the Stoics regard this beautitul woild a- the l»est 
possible and with Plato aud Au^totle they make 
it last for ever, Farabi, loi etample (^“Mndel-^t-do”, 
.tVrab. text ed. Dietenci, p. 17), *ecs m thegeneial 
order of the universe tiod’s goodncs» and ju»tio;. 
According to the general philosophical view, evil 
aud wickedness are only impel iecti()u> without 
real existence. Even the lidivian al-Safa altliougii 
they call the physic U woild a hell for fools ami 
a purgatory for the wise, are quite awi're of the 
amenities of this woild and appreciate the splendid 
life of its kings. The mystics aKo can he optimistic: 
everything comes from God and returns to Ihin. 
All thus endeavour to regard the relatively better 
as allied to the absolutely good. 

Bibliography', in the text, cf. also; D. 1). 
Macdonald, The Life oj in J.A.O. 

5 ., XX., 1899, esp. p. no sqq.\ Tj. de lioer, 
The Moslem Doctntm of cymtifl/i.f m Proce'^L 
of the 6 ^^ internat. Congr. of Philosophy^ New 
York 1927, p. 597 sqq . ; Die Epltom der Meta- 
pkyiik lies Averroes.^ S. v, d. Bergh, Leyden 
1924, cliap. iv. — Cf* now A. J, Wen duck, On 
the delation behoeen (li^asSlVs Cosmology and 
his Mystkism (in Verh. Ak. Amst,^ vol, Uxv., 
ser. A,N^. 6 , X933) and also the articles id in vkUT, 
(ijgAiB. (Tj. i)E Boer) 

•*ALP LAXLA wa-LAXLA, or, more exactly, 
^The Book of a thoo.sand nights aud a night*' 
appeared first in Europe in the French translation 
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ly Antoine Gillind (1640—1715), / M IK \ 
b/u Nutt (12 vols, Pins 1704-1717) Bj 1706 
seven \olb li'id appealed \ol viii n 1709 
voh i\ and \ in 1712, vols xi 'ind ai m 1717, 
two years after GilKud s death Ihis slowness 
in appeal aiice of the later vols is significant for 
Galland s difliculties as to material and also foi his 
indiffereuce as to this side of his woik as a scholai 
He VI as a bom stci> ttllei , he had a flair for a 
good stoiy and a 1 nack to le tell it well Hence 
the success of his “Heights but he was also 
foitunite m the maleiial which fell into his hands 
He legal b} translating Sindbad the Siiloi fiom 
an imideutified MS , then learned that this was 
].ait of a ijieat collection of stones called * The 
ihousand and One Nights , then hid tne almost 
inci edible luck that theic wcie sent to him tiom 
Syiia foul vols of a MS of that work which is 
still the oldest known ind contains the best sur 
viving text The fiist diree of these iic still m 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, but the fourth is lost 
In the first seven vols of his tianslation he ex 
hausted his three vols of Aiabic text which wt 
still have and added Sindbad and Gimaialzaman 
fiom unidentified MbS Ihen, foi lack of mateiial, 
he stopped for thiee yeais until his publishei 
forced his hand by issuing, without authoiity, 
vol viii containing Ganem, ti ansi 1 ted by Galland 
fiom an unidentified Mb and two stones, Zcjn 
Alasnam and Lodadad, tiansla ed by Pctis de l\ 
Cioix and intended for his Mtl e et itn jout Again 
Galland was completely out of mateiial and stopped, 
he w IS also tiicd and disgusted with the whole 
mattei i ut m 1709 he met a ccitiin Maionile 
fiom Aletpo, Hanna, brought to Pans b; the 
tiavellei iaul Lucas and at once lecDgnized that 
he had got an 01 al souice of the best stoiy 
material Hanna told him stones in Viable and 
Gallind inserted in his Jouniat abstiacts of some 
of these But Hanna also gave him transciipts of 
some In this way Galland s hst foui \oh weie 
filled out, his Joional gives full details Hannas 
transciipts have vanisned, but two Aiabic MSS 
of Aladdin have since come lo light and one of 
All Baba Ihis, then, is the ongin of the book 
which made the Nignts known lO Europe and 
which in the Iieiich text and m veij many tians 
lations fiom the Fiench is still the Aiabian Nights 
foi the gieat multitude of leaders Poi details see 
Heimann Zotenlieig, Hisiout d'’ Ua al D'^n on 
la Lamfi Meitctlku^e^ Pans i888 = A^ , Pans 
1887, xwiii , 1, p 167 — 320 Ihis contains also 
a fundamental study of certain MSS of the Nights 
and of the entries in Galland s Jput nal bee, also, 
Victoi Chauvin, Bibho^taphie atah^ pait iv , 
Liege 1900, and D B Macdonald, 4 liolugta 
phttal atid hie} at} stud) of the fi?st appea}ance 
of tht Atahtn Nights in Eutope, in The Ltbtai) 
Quatitrh^ vol 11, 4, Oct 1932, p 387-420 

Foi moie than a century Galland s Fiench ver- 
sion meant the Nights foi Europe and it was 
exceedingly fortunate that both his souices, MS 
and 01 al, weie of such excellent quality But mean 
while othei MSS , moie 01 less connected with 
the Nights, were being biought to light and, fiom 
these, various supplements to Galland were tians- 
lated and published Just as the MSS of the Nights 
themselves varied enormously as to the stones 
which they contained so those tianslators weie 
piepared to attach to the Nights any story that 
existed in Arabic The whole subject, foi lack of 


a definite basis and a \iilgate text, was involved 
in un eitamty and semi baud Ihe lollowmg sup 
plements, paitly sepaiate and pauly attached to 
editions ot Galland, '’le of impoitance in them 
selves and as signs of the inteiests of ^heii times 
1 01 fuithei details on all of them Chauvm should 
be consulted, pait iv , p 82 — 120 
In 178S theie appeared as a supplement to the 
Caoifui dts Feu^ vols 38 — 41, a senes ol tales 
translated fiom the Aiibic, with the assistance 
loi Fiench style of Cazotte, by Denis Cbavis, a 
byiian priest biought horn Lome to Pans by 
Baton dc Bicteiiil on behalf of the Fiench govein 
ment lo this Chavis we owe also one of the 
two MbS of the btoiy ot Ahddin It is significant 
for the inLciest at the time in the whole subject 
of the Nights that theie ippeaicd, 1792 — 1794, 
thiee sepal itc Lnglish tianslaluns of this supple- 
ment by Chavis and Cazotte In 1795 William 
Beloe published in the thud vol of his 
some Aiabic stones which had been tianslated 
for him 01 ally by Patnek Russell, the authoi of 
lit, Aatutal JltsU}) of AUppo In i8oo 

Tonathan Scott tianslated m his lahs,^ l/uloKs 
and leihf^t ceitam stones fiom the Mb of the 
Nights biought fiom India by James Anderson In 
1797 — 1798 in the Onenial Collections of William 
Ouselcy he had already given considerable quo 
tations fiom this Mb, and m iSii to his edition 
of an English veision of Galland he added a sixth 
vol of new stories fiom the Wortley Montague 
MS But m 1806 Caussin de Peiceval had aheady 
added two vols of supplement (vols 8 and 9) to 
his edition of Gilland In them he gave a moie 
exact translation fiom the Mb of Chavis of the 
tales that Cazotte had embellished But Ldouaid 
Gauttiei in his professed edition of Galland (1822- 
1823) went much further Besides vols vi and 
vii of new tales diawii fiom all mannei of sources 
he freely mseited othei s m the couise of Galland s 
Nights Von Hammer in his supplement had a 
much fixmei foundation and used a real lecension 
of the Nights He had acquiied in Lgypt a MS 
of the lecension now known as Zotenbeig s Egyptian 
Recension [hereiftei ZLR], which thiough numerous 
editions has become the Vulgate text of the Nights 
liom it he translated into Fiench a numbei of 
stones not in Galland But his 1 rcnch veision is 
lost and we have, descended fiom it, a Geiman 
veision by Zmseili^g (3 vols 1823), an English 
from Zmseiling b> Lamb (3 vols , 1826) and a 
hiench also fiom Zmseiling by liebutien (3 vols, 
1828) In 1825 Habicht published at Bieslau 15 
volumes piofessing to be a new tianslation but 
consisting leally of Galland with vaiious supple- 
ments from Caussin, Gauttiei and Scott and an 
ending from a so called lunisian MS In the same 
yeai Habicht began to publish his Arabic text 
of which moie below This text gave Weil a basis 
fiom which to begin his new tianslation fiom the 
j Aiabic (4 vols, 1837—1841) But the slowness 
I with which Habicht's text appealed and diiHculties 
with his pubhshei compelled Weil to fill out from 
Galland, he used also mateiials in Gotha MSS 
Only with his third edition (1866- 1867) based 
on Ilabicht and the Bfihk punted text was he 
finally satisfied 

Meantime there had been much and sometimes 
acumonious discussion of the origin and liteiary 
! history of the Nights A, W. Von Schlegel, as a 
I Sanscritist, maintained an Indian ougin* lhat issue 
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III iht MSS which had omt iin Iti hi 1 i cc 

that his mind was iiol open to the 1 n^anttcc ci t 
iiistorv of he Nights uachin^ b ck mli ] ts i 
He thus pi act call) onliibuled nothin^ \on Ham 
mci on the othei hand, biought tjlidit the wo 
most ini]Oitant ].assages bcuinj on ll it t aher 
hi tcijf Ls M all 11 hib J/?/ ^ f±_ xhn (I iiis 

el i\ 597) and lu the / / / (e i 1 1, 

P 301-77) lo' bibUogiaphical detil m the c 
eail Cl contioscrsicb set ( hauvm j an iv , p i 77 

i 111 lication ot the Aiabic tea In I als i be^^iin 
both in Huiopc and in the list Wiliu i I lies, 
thin at O\foul, h'’d pioeurel fiom i Itunel fi eni 
at Altppo an me inplet MS , now 1 st 1 iit e\ idt 1 1 \ 
tloseU ll in to tint it (iilluii, an I ] iti n fi n 
It weis- \ mUcl b> |olm Kiehudsm in hi / 7 

C) n i (1776; i om].Utt (.dill III w i ]i e te I 
I I St]! W hitc ana a sj eciintii ] 111 v, (Schn nei 
/ / // 7 p 4S7 N® 420 i Aiuther MS m 
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ee is on in I jf ab jut the s line e\t it \ is 1 1 iiv,ht 
by 1 itrick Kiissel) fiom Alepjt tin lit i > of 
this 1 1 w in the J ihn l\}hnds Jiliai> He ml 
dtseiiberl the status of Uit Nights in Viej pc in 
Ills ' / ^ III Nn t/ 170^ 111 hi 
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1799 a lonT kttei deseribini, Jus Ms I i two 
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Mtution of thi I itiitk Kusscll MS lead nitiii ill^ 
to the lust attempt at an tditicn if tin Ni.,hts in 
Arabic 1 01 llieie nn bc no quest in that whit 
IS called ‘Jle last kalcuUi 1 dition or “Ihe 
Caltutia Lditiou of the hist 200\it»htb (Calcutta, 
2\ols,ibl4, ibib, 2nd cd , litlu 41 1] lied CiUulti 
1829) IS deiived, if induectly and with much editing, 
from this MS , on the exceedingly compile ited 
pioblem of its ongm see the present wiitei’s 
CUi itjiiGtwn of i»^me MbiS oj th J^udn/i Ai^/itf 
in the k G Browne Volume, p 307 and 313 
In pait this edition is denverl from I I ingles, 
liv Jo] 7 ^tt th b>i?ki hadh le Mann tt la kuse 
ties I emnie^^ piinttd by him as in appendix to 
Savary’s (j i amnia le di la 1 a?i^iie aiabe (Pins 
1813) and sepaiately m 1814 Hus ist Calcutta 
edition wis tianslatcd into Dinish by J 1 Kis- 
mussen (4 vols , Kopenhagen 1824) Ihe next 
attempt at an Aiabic Nights was made by Maximilian 
Habicht m his Breslau edition (8 vols, 1825 — 
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ihe lii> of tic e htions f / 1 1\ n c 1 1 lonh 
called * Iht I list bul ll < liti n 1 I ip] iicl 
I-.51 (is>5) Iht Second Lull edition ip]ciicl 
in 12/9 Ihcse have hid uiiilUtuac ot Uiicntil 
dc cfndtnls ind hav h ed tic Xulsik It a of 

tht NightH Iht Icsuit 3 if»-^ at I luut hi pi i 

duetd an indcptndcnt but txjmi^atta tditicii fiom 
anothu MS of the sinif itttnsiOn v >ls , iS8b- 
ibc»o) A MS of /LR was earned to Indii lud 
edited llieie by W II Maciiajitcn vols , ( il 
cutti 1839— 1S42) I his IS commonly called ‘‘lit 
2«d Calcutti 01 “Ihe complete CileuUa cditni 
The text m the hist vol has been expiml d li m 
the Bieslau and fiom the x t C ikutta t ditiun inerc 
IS i litliogiaphed lepnnt, 1 ombiy, % v ils , 1297 
I uim A k have been made ill tl e m >ic modem 
westein translations Ihc paitial tianslilion by 
Von Hammei into Iieneh dcsiiibcd ibove, was 
nude fiom a Mb ot this recinsion bought in 
Pgypt I his was at the very beginning of the 
xix^h century, and Von Hammer gives d< tads on 
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the discovery of his and other MSS. in his 
bericht to Zinseiling’s Geiman translation (Stuttgart 
and Tubingen 1823). It is plain that quite a number 
of practically identical copies of Z E R were on 
the market in Egypt at this time. A veiy different 
translation into English from the Macnaghten edition 
was begun by Henry Torrens. The one volume 
which appealed (Calcutta and London 1838; pre- 
face dated “Simla, m the Himalayas, July 31, 
1838”) of the first 50 Nights only, is the first 
attempt since Galland to lender the Nights as 
liteiatuie. The announcement of Lane's translation 
prevented Toirens going fuither with his; but 
John Payne has wiitten that he would not have 
attempted his own if that of Toriens had been 
completed. Lane’s translation, incomplete but with 
a very valuable and full commentary, began 
to appear in paits in 1839 and was finished in 
1841. It was made from the fiist Bulak edition 
of 1835 with some lefeience to the Bieslau edition. 
Payne’s tianslation fiom the Macnaghten edition, 
complete and privately printed, appealed in 9 vols. 
1882 — 1S84. Uhree additional vols. contained tales 
in the Breslau and 1st Calcutta editions (1884) and 
a 13th vol. (1889) contains Aladdin and Zain 
al-Asnam. Since Payne’s death in 1916 there have 
been a number of complete lepiints. The tians- 
lation by bu Kichaid Bui ton, also from the Mac- 
naghten edition, is very largely dependent upon 
that of Payne and ofien repioduccs Payne verbatim 
(lo vols., 1885; 6 supplemental vols., 1886 — 1888J. 
Besides the bmitliers edition (X2 vols., 1894) and 
Lady Burton’s edition (6 vols., 1886 — 1888) it 
has been completely lepiinted seveial times. On 
the strange relation between the versions of Payne 
and of Burton see Ihomas Wright, Life of Sir 
Richard Burton (2 vols., London 1906) and Life 
of John Payne (London 1919) and for some at- 
tempt at a compaiative estimate of the above 
English translations see the present writer’s On 
translating the Arabian Nights^ in The Nation^ 
New York, Aug. 30 and Sept. 6, 1900. Between 
1895 and 1S97 there appeared in Reclam’s Uni- 
versal Bibltothek in 24 little vols. a Geiman tians- 
lation by Max Henning from the Bulak edition. 
This is a thoroughly creditable performance but 
is somewhat expurgated and gives only half the 
verse. The first 17 vols. give the Nights and vols. 
18 — 24 various supplements, largely translated 
from Burton. In 1899 Dr. J. C. Mardrus began a 
French translation of the Nights professedly from 
the Bulak edition of X835. His production ultimately 
reached 16 vols. by the incorporation of tales 
from all manner of other collections than the 
Nights. His lendering is fiee in every sense of 
the word. Yet there is a Spanish translation of 
it by Vicente Blasco Ibanez, an English translation 
by £. Powys Mathers and an incomplete Polish 
translation. An absolute contrast is the scholarly 
German translation by Enno Littmann (Leipzig, 
6 vols., 1921—1928). This is complete and made 
directly from the Macnaghten edition with the 
aid of a Cairo edition and that of Breslau. There 
are interwoven supplements also of the additional 
stories in Galland from their best Oriental forms. 
This is a version of at least equal value with 
those of Lane and Payne. 

It has been already shown that the first great 
step in clearing up the history of the Nights was 
taken by Zotenberg when he recognized the modern 
Egyptian Recension and separated out its MSS. 


This was following the critical imperative to go 
back to the MSS. themselves. When that is done 
it becomes plain that besides the so-called “com- 
plete” MSS. of that late Egyptian Vulgate there 
is a multitude of incomplete MSS. which represent 
various attempts, mostly unsuccessful, to achieve 
complete recensions. It is evident that many in- 
dividuals to whom a fragment had come, mostly 
of a few Nights at the beginning, put together 
independent stoiies and attached them to the 
initial fragment, dividing them into Nights. Examples 
of this are the Woitley Montague MS. in the 
Bodleian and the Reinhardt MS. in the Strassbuig 
University Library. The Wortley Montague MS. 
is the same in contents as the Galland MS, to 
the end of the Poiter Cycle of tales and theieafter 
is quite different. Vet it is a quite modern MS. 
and shows that in the middle of the xviiith century 
theie was no generally accepted lecension. Practic- 
ally the same is the situation in the Reinhaidt 
MS. What is needed, theiefoie, at present, is care- 
ful description and study of the oldest among 
these, such as the Galland and Vatican MSS., the 
old Mb. in the Rylands Library, the Tubingen 
MS. etc. and the bringing of these under a tentative 
classification. That has been attempted by the 
present vs r iter in his Classification cited above and 
has been cariied fuither in admirable studies by 
Rudi Paiet in Der Ritter- Roman von ^Umar an- 
Nu^man (Tubingen 1 ^ 2 ^) Pi ttkarabische Liebes- 
gesthukhn (Bein 1927). But besides the MSS. 
professing to be of the Nights there exists a still 
greater multitude of independent MSS. containing 
stories which may or may not have been taken 
over into the Nights. These, to begin with, were 
independent; and such stories should not be regarded 
as extracts from the Nights. The reverse, lather, 
is tiue. Ihis holds of the still unpublished MS. 
of stoiies discoveied by H. Ritter in Constantinople. 
It is of the xiiith or xivth century and contains 
five stories that are in Z E R {Anhang to Littmann’s 
translation, vol. vi., p. 692, 702 sqq*)* Of course the 
cheap little printed editions of separate stories 
from the Nights of which there aie so many, are 
true extracts. From this method of growth by 
addition it is plain that stoiies of apparently 
Peisian or Baghdad origin may be later insertions 
and need not go back to an earlier Baghdad re- 
cension. Another source of much confusion has 
been the almost** subconscious assumption, with 
many scholais, that Z E R is the Nights and that 
investigation of its history should begin with Z E R. 
De Sacy held that explicitly and it vitiated his 
whole attitude. It was a great obscuring element 
in Lane’s mind and appears strongly even in De 
Goeje’s article in the Britannica^ editions 9, 10, 11 
(fuller in De Gids for Sept. 1886). August Muller 
appears to have been the pioneer towards a freer 
attitude in his Sendschreiben on the subject to 
De Goeje (Bessenberger’s Beitrdge^ xiii. 222 — 244) 
and in a more popular article in Die deutsche 
Rundschau^ xiii., July 10, 1887, p. 77—96. These 
preceded even Zotenberg’s Notice* 

There is a great gap between the folk-lore 
souices of the Frame-work Story in Farther India 
and ZER. But it can be bridged by three defi- 
nitely historical references and by a still extant 
MS. Mas^dl in his al-J^ahab (finished 

A. D. 947 and re-edited 957) tells (Paris ed., iv, 
89 sq*) about an Arabic book of stories called 
*The Thousand Nights and a Night” which is a 
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tianslation of a Persian story-l)Ook calle<l “The 
B )ok of a thou-tawfl tales” (Persian aJ^Tma^ Arabic 
khmafa) 1 he Fraine-'work stoiy he tic crihes 
IS practically that of our Ni«ht^. lint means tha^ 
the Aiabic Nights of Mas^tici’s time iias an ac- 
cepted tiandation of a Persia r hook of stone>*; 
but \\c have no clue as to what tho««e s^oiic, 
vveie. The same infoirnation hut vith manj nioi^ 
details i', given by the author of the a 

cataioi^ne atsohfn of Aiabic litciature tompiied 
about 987 \i. with latci addition^ The autl or 

(ed. hlugel, i. 304 sgq ) gives an account of tin. 
ongin of story-hlciature, its connection with the 
telling of tales at night and its different classes 
So he gives the story of the origin of tlic Persian 
“Thou‘«and Tales”, which was icall) les-, than 
two bundled tales told in a thousand nights; how 
it was tianslatcd into Aiabic and similar collection^ 
were made. But still we do not know what the 
stories were ; only that the Frame-woik was roughlj 
that of our Nights. Fuither theic is evidence that 
our present Nights, fiom the Galland MS to 
Z K K, is of specifically Aiabic and not Peisian 
oiigin. The first Cycle of .stones, that of the 
Merchant and the f^innl, wheie the merchaiiPs 
life is saved by the stories told by three chance 
met travellers, is aliendy to be found nariated by 
al-Mufaddal b. Salama (fi. 250 = 865) m his buhhtr^ 
a book of proveibs (ed. Stoiey, p 137 — 140), It 
is all of pronounced destit and Arabic t}pt and 
contiasts strongly with the immediately pieceding 
and plainly Persian Fianie-woik Story. An Aiabic 
tale had taken the place of a Persian. The thiid 
definite mention of a Nights puts the book in 
Egypt in the time of the F5timid JOiahfas This 
is told by a certain al-Kuiti (Itrotkelmunn, G .if. 
Z., ii. 698 sg ) who wrote a history of Egy^ t in 
the time of the last FStimid al-^Adil (555 — 507 = 
1160 — XX71). But again w^e do not know what 
weie the stoiies in this P'atimid Nights, oiil) that 
it was called Alf Lciila wa-Taila and was veiy 
populai. For details on all the above see the 
piesent water's Eat Her Hhtory^ p. 362 sqg. and 
Littmann’s Afibattg to his Iranslation, p. C92 ^qq. 

The MS. is that which Galland used and of 
which a collateral w^as the ancestor of Z E K. But 
the sloiies in the Galland MS. could not possibly 
have stood in the Fdtimid Nights; for they are 
full of later histoiical lefereiices. Thus in the Cycle 
of the Poiter and the thiee Lilies a book is cited 
whose author died 590 (1193'). In the story of 
Niir al-Din ‘Ali and Badi al-Din Hasan theic are 
references W'hich compel William Popper (y.A* A. 
5., Jan. 1926, p. I — 14) to the conclusion that 
the stoiy cannot be earlier than the reign ol 
Baibais (650—676 ssz 1260— 1 2 77) and he is in- 
clined to a date later than 706 A. H. The Hunch- 
back Cycle is cleaily after the captme of Baghdad 
by HulagS in 656 (1258). Topogiaphical refeienccs 
in Cairo require a date at least 745 (1344) and 
Professor Popper considers that the reference to 
the Na|;:ib Barakilt puts the story after 8 19 (14x6). 
In addition to all this, time must be allowed for 
these stories to have become so popular that they 
were taken into a recension of the Nights. The 
Galland MS*, therefore, is not a MS. of theFStimid 
Nights. 

Broadly, then, we have evidence for the following 
forms of the Nights, meaning by that any collection 
of stoiies fitted into the frame-work which we 
know; I. The original Persian J/asi/r A/sUna^ 


- 'Afl I. Ar-ilU.S.HN 

“Thou -and btor>s” IT. Ar * la jj of the 

Jltiti Afrnt^, ill T'h' ! inj.-wo*- ‘to;' rf »I« 
A\'a/tQ^ iVdlovud by iHCulral/j 

Aiabic 01 .dn. . The o." tic la'f' P tim 1 

period to th * p<piib*iit\ of vo.'cb d-Iviob t ‘ufie*- 
V. Ihe leeei. on the fk’lhnd J ri poWv 
in it ‘b'lt iMS was at ♦iif* Svnan Tijpol 'n « -*3 
1536) and ''t AIop')o In looi (1592): uw , of 
couKe. be (d<«r But i» vt t- wiBten in Fit; pi 
TIuiv* ui nits ll e at ]ue t*iP sbll uiis« Ivcd problem 
of the 'elafirms bKvten it aiil othci (Id and 
indfpendent kBS to vlikb ie*fei«nce bf'n 
made above Theie* aie at hast six uch MSS. 
which must be consnlcred. 

Ihe contents of the Nights /'ih.it is of Zh.U) 
have been clt scribed and considered b> Noldel.cm 
/ LKM G,, xlii. 68 and again and again through Ins 
long life; by Oestiup in his SfUiHit iKopeniipgen 
1891); the*ie Is a German translation of this with 
a su]>pleinent and fiirthei refeienccs by O. Reschei 
(Stuttgait 1925;, a Russian by lviyms«ki with a 
long iiitioduction (Moscow' 1904) and a French 
usmii6 with notes by Fmile Oaliier (Caiio 1912); 
by Reschei in his Siiaiitrt (/p/, ix. x — 94): by 
llorovit/. In I\hwk i'ulttae (Hyderabad, |an. 1927) 
and In many sepaiate articles; by Littmann in the 
Anhang to his translation and in Tau^endunihlne 
t^achf In dir A^ ahhehen I /Vp* atm (T ubingen 1 023). 
Into all this it is impossible here to cnlei. Bu^ it 
m?y bt worth while to emphasire certain getiort! 
comideifttionb. (i.jTlic orcunentc of coiumon folk- 
doie motifs should not be legnrded as a sign of 
oiigin in any particular couni ly or people This might 
lead to the positing of a Chinese recension of the 
Nights or of a Hottentot; the* '-it !»/;» i»»</tive 

ociuis In ^outh Afrua (11 ) When a st>ry occurs 
m 7 F R and abo indci endaitly, almo'l ceitainly 
Ike independent bum is oiiginak Thus a Pei-un 
or Baghdad stoij in ZE K docs not me.vn a IVidaii 
or Baghdad iece*n.sion of the Nights; it ineaii'. 
that ZF.R added tlie story, (iii.) Stories showmg 
individual liteiaiy power deserve more attention 
on that side than they have retched. W'ho, foi 
example, was the Egyptian artist or artists, vtho 
pioduced WabGf, Itjuflar, Abii Kii ^ Who invented 
the Hunchback Cycle and created the Baibei > 
Under what chcuinstaiices and how was the Poiter 
of Baghdad invented and his Cyib of stones^ 
Who cieatcd the Arabic AladdrP About all these 
pioductions theie is a ‘tiaighl-fuiward reality and 
humanity which contiast stiongly foi v\esttjn 
readejs with the unreality of Peisian and Indian 
fiction. They aie in the same class with stories 
in the Hebrew' Old Testament. Under what ch- 
cumstances, then, did these men live and write, 
for they are unique in Oiicntal literatme? This 
is a problem in pine literature and as an approach 
to it the piesent vvritei ventures to lefer to hks 
article iiikSya, above. The many xeferences to 
.story-liteialure in the Fihfist should be considered 
and it is most desirable that the old MS, of stories 
discovered by H. Ritter in Constantinople should 
be printed in full. It is not a MS. of the Nights 
but it goes back into the work-shop from which 
the material.s of the Nights came. 

Bihliagraphyx Has been given in the 
course of the article. 

(D. B. MACDONAtt)) 

B. al-I^USAIN. See also Mas^udi, Mn* 
59? *63 *7* 

vi. 30, 1651 viii. 30 j Oaidi, Tab/e^ a//>baMtiqnis 
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'ind Lnibier de Mejniid, Sin f2oms et sohnauU:^ 
itm 1 % litUtaUnt a>abe^ m sei \ ix 391 
(K V Zll^r^slL^^) 

‘ALI ABU L HASAN r MA’MtjN [See 

Ma munis ] 

ALIGARH Ihe Muhammadan Anj[lo Oiiental 
college suffeied badly from tl e non coopeiation 
movenait in 1920 \shti ihe National Um\ersit> 
■was foundca in the town This was active for a 
) eai 01 t\i o but soon succuml ed in all but name 
The Mul 'unmadin Angl ) Orient il college was given 
Us chiitci as a univeisity in 1920 and adopted 
the scheme advocated by the Calcutta commission 
on education so the institution contained a school, 
an inteimediate college and the univeisity The 
icsult was that a student, who took the pass degiee 
of lachelii of nts, spent fvso yeais oily in the 
univeisity Altogether tl cie aie neaily 2 000 students 
ibout 18 0/ being Hindus "P licj has been changed 
and the inteimednte college has been abolished 
Fuiopean teachers were iievei moie than five and 
now theie is a desiic to d spense with then ser 
vices altOjjClliei ^ligaih is a great Muslim chanty 
piaistw 31 thy as its work in this sphere is it is 
lo 1 e feaicd that it sometimes imerfeies with its 
efiiciencv as a un versil) 

( V S r u ion) 

'AMAL f \) peifoimaiice actioi is 
u uall di c is«c 1 ’ y the si ecul itive theologians 
and ] lilies phcis onl\ in connection with belief 
[see 'iLM iaiTn] 01 with ihn ind tin From | 
Ifelleiistic tiidition was ] nrwn re definition of 
philosoihy a the Irovled^e of the natuie of 
things anl the doin^, of good (e^ Ma iiJ 
ed V ^ loten p 1 3 1 ) Many Muslim thinl trs 

have empnasised the necessity or at least the 
desiiability of this combination (tf Goldzihei, 
Kit b Mf f p 54 — 60**) But it is the 

intcllectualism of the Gicek philosophy in ethics 
Also that explains h w nine tenths of the phdo 
SOI mystics influenced by it icpiesented 

action if not of less mpoitance tlan at least is 
dependent on knowledge Plato pi iced wisdom 
(cro 0 a) as fiist of his caidinal \utues the Stoics 
ind Plitonists followed him Aiistotle ds^ 
esteemti theoretical (dianoetic) \utue higher thin 
ethical Ihis is the doctime of the so called* fheo 
logy of Anstotle , that the soul of man is elevated, 
not through actions but by cognition, to peiceive 
and enjov the intellectual woild 

Diffeient opinions on the relation between know 
ledge and action aie given by Tawhidi m his 
Muliiaslt (Cano 1929), p 262 sgg We shall 
heie contine ouiselves to the piedominantlv in- 
tellectual conception and take as an example the 
philosophei Faiibi In his Funt {Philosoplmche 
ihh mdlun^in^ [Arabic] ed Dietenci, p 72 sqq) 
we find the psychological and metaphysical basis 
of his teaching Theie he distinguishes three piac- 
tical faculties of the soul, which are only bnefly 
mentioned and two theoretical, which are discussed 
more fully The activity of the vegetable and animal 
soul IS practical as is that of the soul of man, 1 e the 
reasoning soul, in so fai as the latter chooses not 
only the useful but also the beautiful and piepaies 
itself foi the goals placed before it in this life, 
Ihe theoicticS faculties are of a higher lank 
Beginning with sensual perception (animal soul) 
theoietical reason advances beyond the material 
woild and uses to the intellectual sphere Practical 
leason is only seivile, theoretical however is in- 


dependent (cf Fai ibi s Mmhntcat^ [liable] ed 
Dietenci p 47) ^ 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that the 
philosophcis following Anstotle divided sciences 
into theoietical (;// a?ija) and piactical (^a/ at/ya) 
The latter aie ethics, economics and politics 

Bibltogiaphy A J M en&mcl , f ht Mm 
1 niCt £• /, Cambiidge 1932 s index, s v Woil 
and mv art I tJnes ani M}ait'\ ( 
in Hastings Fn op ] tl ^10 n aif Lthtes 

(Tj DK Boei) 

®Amai is used in the langmges of the Mu 
hammadan peoples of Indonesia (pionounced imit) 
as an aljective with the meaning “good, pious, 
giatuitous , not sim^n but yet m 1 ctping with 
the ethical demands of the faith — The woid 
IS also a veib “to act (in this way) 

( 1 \ A Kein) 

alAMIN Fuithei apiy Mas'udi, Mu 

hJj!^ Pans, vi 317, 320 sja i\ 4$, 51, do, 
ilTailih ua lIsLiaF P 34^ — 349 Baladhuii, 
ed de Goeje, p 146 168, 185, 297, 3ii,Ibn 
al 111 lal a, al Deienbourg p 291 — 297, 
Kitib al IJka/n^ see Ouidi, Tables alphaht jues 
Gabneli, Doatmenit ; elativi al cahffato di cl Amin 
in xt Tabait m R R 4 L , vi , vol 111 , p 191- 
I 220 do , /rt success i ne ii Hi) Jin a Rand e h 
gtetia fia al 4 min e il MePniTtn^ R S O ^ mx 
341—397 (K V ZErTLRSrlEN) 

'AMR B SA'ID AL ASHDAK See also Mas 
hidi, Pans, v 198 206, 233 ^qq , 

VI 217 , i\ 58, Guidi, Tables a phab 

V ellhausen, Das a) xbnche Peich^ p 108, 118, 
Buhl, Du K lists lei L / m;jaxtnhe)} ^claff im 
Jahe 6 S m y A ^ xxvii 50 — 64 

(k V ZFTTErSTfrN) 

ANKARA (1 ), Gieek A'}xyp«( Kyyvfyt) Hitlite 
Ankuwa, modern luilish oithogiaphy (mtenaed 
to be used intei nationally) Ankara, the name 
of the capital of the Tuikish lepublic, 
the town known in the west as Angora 
[q v] Ihe older Turlish name of Tngmi^ Fn 
^i)u 01 Fngt)i)e (cf the Aimenian An^ui)a) 
has only survived in modern tunes foi the rivei 
Enguiu su(}u) 01 locally Lnguiu ozu, a light 
lank tiibutai} of the bakiiya (the dialect f)im 

“wateicourse is to be connected with the o^u 
and not the olua of Kashghai) The foim Engu 
uye still survives on the coins of Murad II (1421 — 
1451), on the la(*ei coins we hnd Anlaia which 
must however be older than the foim Engunye 
Just as old populai etymologies (Texiei, Asu. Min , 
p 479) connect the name of A-y^evpa with the 
Gieek homonym meaning “anchor , so the name 
Lngmt seems to owe its origin to othei populai 
etj mologies like thePeisian engu> 01 enguit “giape 
and the Greek agjkmidha “green giape , angu 
angury a “cucumber ’ The ethnic fiom Ankara is 
Ant a) all ^ the arahicised hteiaiy form now obsolete 
was Anlarewt 01 EnJarewt foi Ankafa^ti 

Already recommended, foi strategic leasons, by 
von del Goltz Pasha (chief of the German militaiy 
mission d Bagjidad, April 19, 1916), the idea 
of transfemng the Turkish capital to Asia must 
always have foimed part of Mustafa KemSl Pasha’s 
progiamme He was engaged m founding an entiiely 
new state, scieened fiom the difficulties of the old 
capital, certainly a splendid city but one which 
octopus-hke drained the piovmces (Jaita tasbxay 
literally “outside’) and had become too eccentric 
in position after the almost complete loss of the 
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Euiopean shores of the Aegean. What-ever may be 
the leal topogiaphical importance of Ankara, the 
old capital of Galatia and, if it is worth mention, 
of the shoil lived “lepublic” of the Turkish 
01 Turkoman (in the reign of Muiad I), it 
was foi sentimental leasons that Mustafa KemSl’s 
choice fell upon this town in prefeiencc to Konya, 
a town with icactionary tendencies, but which 
could claim to hatre been the old capital of the 
Saldjuk Tuiks. The Ghazi did not wish to abandon 
the ciadle of the first nationalist goveinment. 
Ankara had nothing very attiactive in its position 
unless It was the pictaiesque panorama of its 
citadel perched on the rocks. Travellers have dif- 
feied in their estimates of this town: Poujoulat 
(1840) thought it the poorest town and Geoiges 
Peiiot (1867) the finest they had “ever seen”. In 
any case it is certain that when Mustafa Kemal 
settled on the neighbouiing height in the farm of 
^"ankaya, Ankaia was a town of 40,000 inhabitants, 
backward, wi etched in appearance and devoid of 
the most elementary amenities. 

It was on Dec. 27, 1919 that Mustafa Kemal 
definitely installed himself in Ankaia. Since leaving 
Constantinople for Samsun (May 16, 1 919) he 
had twice changed his headquaiteis (Havza and 
Amasya). His new and definite residence had the 
advantage of being connected by lail with the 
Losphoiiis which facilitated the surveillance he 
wished to exercise over the election of the last 
Chamber of Deputies. When the latter voted for 
its own dissolution on the motion of Dr. Riza 
Ntii (March 18, 1920), Mustafa KemSl, who had 
pieviously attempted to bring the Chambei in 
question to Ankaia, hastened to carry thiough in 
Anatolia the election of a “Grand National As- 
sembly of Turkey” {Turkye Buyuk Millet Mechsi) 
which met in Ankara on April 23 and on May 5, 
1920, the town became the seat of goveinment 
of this assembly. A laige number of officials and 
deputies, many of whom had fled from Constan- 
tinople came and settled where they could in the 
nationalist city. After a pi ess campaign which 
w'as no doubt intended to prepare the people 
and which w^as intensified in March 1923 and the 
following months, MustafS Kem2l had a law pas- 
sed by the Grand National Assembly, declaring 
Ankara the administiative capital {makair-i idari) 
(Oct. 13, 1923, two months before the proclama- 
tion of the republic). The position of “capital” 
passed fiom Constantinople to Ankara but in the text 
of the law Mustafa Kemal deliberately avoided 
the term payiiaht “capital” on account of its 
etymological sense “fool of the throne”. To-day 
one says dewlet merkezi “centie (chief town) of 
the state”. 

In imitation of Istanbul, Ankara was given a 
prefect of the town {shehremini for sk^kiy entini) 
appointed alongside of the wali or governor of 
the wilayet of Ankara. In June 1924, 'Ali Haidar 
Bey left the prefecture of Istanbul for that of 
Ankara. Henceforth great activity was displayed 
in enlarging and embellishing the new capital 
This work met with great difficulties and obstacles 
of all sorts. A thankless soil full of salt in which 
trees would not grow and where the rain brought 
the salt to the surface in the places where it had 
been improved ; the necessity of draining the 
marshes which caused malaria; the isolation of the 
town in a practically desert region; the struggle 
with dust which it seemed impossible to over- 


come; a lack of cooidmalion and of a dt finite plan 
which sometimes made it iieceS'»oi> foi woil. to 
be done over again. Unthing encigy was to nvci- 
come all these obstacles. 

Broad avenues weie opened up on the line'. wl 
existing sheets 01 weie newly cieated, rndliuidc id 
by buildings often imposing and trees whicn fm.dlj 
decided to giow. Gaidens weie laid out, notably 
that of the Giand National Assembly Ihe mai slits 
which separated the lailway station fiom the town 
were drained and the town w as fietd fiom tlie feveis 
of the past. The site of the inaish will slioril) be 
convei ted into a lacecomse, gdidens and woikmg- 
class quarteis. Clean and comfoitablc hotels luue 
been built. The town has been provided with 
clectiicity and gas and the lights on tlie slopes 
which lun for 4 miles from Anl>aia up to ("ankaya 
produce a faiiy-like effect at night. 

The question of the water-supply has made 
great progress. The town w’hich the Romans had 
provided with conduits now in rums has had 
since 1890 stone channels which brought water 
fiom Elmadagli {Elma Dagi^, the ancient Adoieus): 
the springs of Kehlizpinai, Tellikuyu and llanlm- 
plnar. The new municipality, soon replaced in 
these public works by the government Drinking- 
w'ater Commission (It, me sityu komhyoMu)^ built a 
system of collecting cisterns at Kosonlai, A pump 
has been elected at Ilanlmpinai and at Shahne- 
pinai and pipes laid. The supply at Elrnadagh 
will not be exhausted foi ten 01 fifteen yeais. 
By this time the damming of the (^’ubuk(atiilmtaiy 
of the Enguru su) 6 miles from Anlcara will be 
finished. At the present time Elrnadagh supplies 
72,5 lities per second. At piesent the aim is to pet 
X05 lities pei second hi older to sati'ify an irle«\l 
demand of 150 lities a head per day. \\ prc-jcnt 
60,000 inhabitants or of the population use 
the water fiom the town supply (^f/t<ltmi)eti 
Milliye of Oct. 29, 1933, N®. 4411, special numbei 
published on the occasion of the tenth anni\eisaiy 
of the republic, p 90), 

The following, extiacted fiom the same papei, 
is a chronological survey of the building of the 
new Anljiara: 

In the spring of 1925, the Prefecture of the 
town, from plans drawn up by a specialist, laid the 
foundations of the “new town” Venishchii between 
the old town (to the south of it) and(,ankaja. 19S 
houses were built there at a cost of 1/1'. 2,086,000. 
At the same time the maishes were drained tcf. 
above). In the same year the Red Crescent (Tlilali 
Ahmer) and the School of Law (llul^uk Mektcbi) 
inaugurated on Nov. 5 were ebtablished. 

In 1926 the w^orks begun in the pievious year 
were finished like the enlargement of the Karaoghlan 
Carsh^sf which became the Anafartalar Volu (in 
honour of the victories won by Mustafa Kemal 
in the Dardanelles) and the making of the Avenues 
Ciimhurtyet (of the Republic) and GhSzi Mustafa 
KemSl Caddesi, not to speak of other wideniugs. 
The building of the Grand National Assembly, 
of the Ministry of Finance (maliye iitekukti) and 
of the offices {tnahalle) of the was com- 

pleted, 240 houses were built (14 in Veni&Iiehir, 
202 in the old town and 24 at Cebcci), In 19271 
367 houses were erected. 

In 1928 the need of a new and more rational 
plan began to be felt. A competition was held in 
which the German architect Jansen’s scheme was 
accepted in preference to that of his French rire 
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Josselin, which was thought moie aesthetic, but 
less practicable. 246 houses were built. 

In 1929, only 87 houses were built; but in 
1930: 203; in 1931: 275; in 1932; 1 51. On 
Dec. 29, 1932 the Grand National Assembly passed 
a law setting forth a scheme of town-planning. A 
grandiose ‘‘government quartet” (^Dewlet malialUs^t) 
is to arise to the south of Yenishehii, dominated by 
a new building for the Grand National Assembly 
(the third to have been built). 

In 1933 up till October only 87 houses had 
been built (the 1929 figure) the Emlak we-Eytam 
bank having 1 educed its advances. 

In all some 2,000 houses have been built according 
to the scheme. In addition, on the heights around 
the north of the town and behind the Bentderesi, 
woikmen and artisans have built without authoiity 
and where they pleased some 500 houses (the ^Atif 
Bey, Alttndagh and Yenido^aii quarters). — These 
usually wretched buildings which spoil the geneial 
effect, paiticularly as they are on hills, will dis- 
appear when the working class quarter above 
mentioned has been built. 

The town which has now also a wireless station 
and a modern cemeteiy (1927 — 1928) and other 
improvements has seen the erection of over 40 
government and public buildings some of which 
are veiy attractive. 

Almost all the ministiies now occupy their per- 
manent quaiters. Model hospitals and fine schools 
have been built, of which the gills’ school which 
beais the name of Tsmet Pasha is the finest, 
great military buildings (Ministry of National 
Defence or Milll Mudafa^a Wekakti^ the offices 
of the General Staff or Bttyuk ErkanA Imblye 
Rildtgi^ the Military School or HarhXye Mektebi 
which IS now leaving its old home at Pankaldi 
in Istanbul) and banks (Business Bank or lik 
Bankasl^ the Emlak we-EytUm Banka A founded 
on May 22, 1926, the Agricultural Bank or Zirlfat 
Bankasl^ the Central Bank of the Republic 
or D^umhunyef Merkez Bankasl which is just 
finished and in more modest quaiters, the Dank 
of Industrial Credit or Sumer Bankad “Sumerian 
Bank”). 

A very fine “People’s House” or Halkewi origin- 
ally built for the Turkish Hearth [Turk OdjagJA). 
an institution which was suppressed in 1932. 

Alongside of these is an Ethnographical Museum, 
which besides interesting collections relating to 
Turkish ethnography contains a veiy cuiious room 
devoted to the recently suppressed religious brother- 
hoods (especially the Bektashis) and rooms devoted 
to Hittite archeology: excavations at Boghazkoy, 
Alishar, Hashiiyuk, Ankara (Ankuwa of the Hittites), 

The government newspaper ffakimlyet-i Milliye 
“National Sovereignty” (editor Falih Rffl^l) has a 
fine modem printing-press. (It was founded on 
Jan. 10, 1920, i. e. just a fortnight after Mustafa 
Kemal’s arrival in Ankara). 

Two equestrian statues of the Ghfizl by the 
Italian sculptor Canonica were put up in 1927, 
one in front of the Museum (on Nov. 4) and the 
other which forms part of a great monument of 
Victory ahidesi\ at the beginning of Anafar- 

talar street (Nov. 24). A third statue representing 
him unmounted is at Yeni^ehir. (The first statue 
of the Ghiazi was erected in Stambul on the 
Seraglio Point on Oct. 3, 1926). 

Angara has thus become a fine town of 85,000 
inhabitants, the population having more than 


doubled in 10 years (the figuie is appioximate, 
the last official census of Oct. 28, 1927 showing 
74,553 inhabitants). It seems destined to assume 
vast piopoitions when it will have swallowed up 
the old villages around it which are rapidly changing 
and becoming distant suburbs. Such are Kegioren 
and Kalaba in addition to Yenishehir and Cebeci. 

It is nevertheless at present still mainly a city of 
officials. Many of its inhabitants retain a pied a teiie 
in Istanbul where they spend the summer. The GhazI 
himself in the hot weather goes either to the 
Dolmaba^ce palace in Istanbul (first visit: July i, 
1927) or to the wateiing-place revived by him, 
Yalova. The ainbassadois of the foreign powers 
have also settled in Anljiara on pieces of ground 
allotted to them along the slopes up to (J'ankaya 
but moie often they move to and fio between the 
two towns. There has been founded an association 
of Friends of Ankara which encourages living in 
the town, even in summer. 

We have mentioned that Aniiara was already 
connected by rail with Haidaipasha (the Asiatic 
station of Istanbul). The government of the republic 
has built a line from Ankara to Kayseri (Caesarea), 
which is connected with Siwas (Amasia, Samsun) 
on the one hand and with UluMshla on the other 
(on the old Tauius line). TheTauius express which 
now runs via Konya will shortly be diverted and 
go via An^ara-Kayseri, A branch line is also 
being built, starting from Irmak on the Ankara- 
Kay sell line, to QankM and Filyos on the Black 
Sea coast (east of Zonguldak). 

Bibliography. A bibliography of Angara 
and of the Turkish republic in general (by 
Georges Vajda) will be found in Jean Deny and 
Ren^ Marchand, Petit manuel de la Tioquie 
Nomelle^ pieface by M, Albert Sarraut, Paris 
n* d. (1934) [Collection Monue\ p. 295 — 314. 
— For information on the antiquities of Ankara, 
see G. de Jerphanion, Melanges d'archeologie 
anatolienne, monuments prehelleniques.^ greco- 
romainSf byzantins et missulmans^ Baiiut 1928, 
p. 144 — 293 [M, F. 0 , J?.), with a volume of 
plates^ (J. Deny) 

ANNTYA (a., also ann; adj. an fit), being or 
existence. Baidenhewer in his edition of the 
Arabic Liber de Causis (cf. his edition of Hermes 
Trismegistos De Castigatione Animae.^ p. — 
142) reads inmy<^ A mystical etymology of the 
word is given in Djill, aUIman al-kamil, ch. 27, 
where it is derived from ana = I. Muhammad 
I^bal [The Development of Metaphysics in Persia, 
p. 153 sqql) therefore translates it “ 1 -ness”; he 
is foUowed by Nicholson [see al-insSn al-kSmil]. 

The formation of the word anntya.^ to take the 
usual reading, may be best explained from a 
combination of the Platonic mode of thought with 
Aristotelian linguistic usage. It means the Platonic 
being or existence [diclu^ as the highest 
category, but takes its name from the Aristotelian 
ire (««[»]) =ss thatness, existence as distinguished 
from the whatness [mUhJya) qualitatively defined. 
This use of the word spread from the Arabic 
“Theology of Aristotle” and the Liber de Causis. 

In the “Theology” (p. 108 of the Arabic text, 
cd. Dieterici) 6 world principles {aw^il) are 
detailed: 1. 2. antiAya., g^irXya.,4.huwzya.,^ 

5. ^raka, 6 . suhtin. THie is of course the 
first of God’s creations but the five principles 
following can only be understood if they are 
compared with the five upper categories of Plato 
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m his Sop/iisfes: l. 0./, 2, ^^rspov^ 3. t«utov, 4. 1 
5. ffrSLTt^ (the oidci* of 2 — 5 is without I 
significance here), b. Ilorovit/S (J^her d:n Einjlus^ I 
(hr gi itchischen Phllosophk etc., p. 47 sijq ^ 70 | 
wheie howevei this passage fiom the “Theo- 1 
logy” is not quoted) lightly calls attention to the 1 
importance of the Platonic “categoiies” for the 
development of the Kalam, 

The anmya is esteemed in the Liber de Can sis 
even more highly than in the Theolo^ia According 
to §§ I — God IS the piime cause, the puie, 
absolute atuuya^ which is perfectly one with Being. 
Inom him emanates the annlya as the first caused 
being, which is less perfect than the prime caii->e 
itaelf. As second caused being comes the 
and so on, the usual seiics of emanations. But in 
§ 22 the ^akl is called the “first creature”. Also 
in § 15 sqq, there is refeience to the huwtya^ 
without It being cleaily distinguished from the 
annlya. In FSrSbi {Fusti^.^ N®. i sq.) himlya 
appeals =s anmya. 

Annlya therefoie means with refeience to ciea- 
tuies existence as distinguished from being. All 
beings and things are called anntyat^ because 
they have a certain individual existence {t 6 Jg rt) 
according to their ranks in the intellectual or 
material. The intellectual anniyat aie permanently 
unchanging, but the material are transitoiy. 

Since Faiabi the words ijnd/lid and 
alieady known long before him, have been com- 
monly used in philosophical language to denote 
being and existing. 

Bibliogr aphyx given in the aiticle. 

(Tj. DE Boer) 

ANTALIYA [See Kaikjjusraw I.] 

ARABIA. 

C. Arabia under IslIm. 

Both internal and external causes have since the 
last date (1876) woiked changes in the peninsula, 
the geogiaphy of which has been markedly advanced 
by a number of intrepid explorers, especially 
St. John Philby, R. E. Cheeseman, Beitram Thomas, 
D. Van der Meulen and H. Von Wissmann. The 
legions traversed by the last three of these, the 
“Empty Quarter” and the independent sultanates 
of TIadramawt, have indeed been little affected; 
though even in the latter the motor-car is showing 
a tendency to displace the camel, and the aero- 
plane is not unknown. The arduous journeys in 
different directions successfully undertaken by 
Bertiani Thomas and Philby through the “Empty 
Quarter” have on the whole justified that appel- 
lation, though the contributions made by these 
explorers to the physical sciences have been con- 
siderable. 

Before the Great War, as has been seen, the 
peninsula was claimed by the Ottoman Empire, 
but its effective control scarcely went further than 
the Sacred Cities and their approaches. In 1872 
after much fighting San^^S’ was taken by the Turks 
and Yemen occupied by them; and in 1902 — 
X905 the limits of this wilayet were fixed by an 
Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission, whereby the 
Aden Protectorate extended from Shaikh Sa'id on 
the West to Kataba on the North, and Lower 
Aulaki on the East. Discontent with Turkish rule 
produced a series of revolts, wherein San^^ was 
repeatedly captured by rebels and retaken. The 
former had a leader in the Zaid! ImSm Ya^y^ 
b. Muhammad b. Ya^yS b. ^amld al-D'm, who 


established himself at Khai.iii i.t ccati ’ Ve^.ea; 
on Sept. 22, 1913 by a ,/ ni ir* he was reco^uued 
as Imrm, the roiidiliou which he hul pm* ted 
being thal the leligioiis code ’'hu V [ \ dto.iU 

leplaoe the Ottoman lutun 'q. v.], la {ic w.'vr 
between Tuikey md Itf.l> which Luke « it at the 
end of the ^aiuc mouth the Imam jidod with 
Turkey, \vhciLi’> the Italians weie sup[K*ited by 
the IdrisI ShjiUi, vho tndeavoaied to cstablidi 
an independent sovciuguty m 'Asn [<i. v.]. 

In othei parts the peninsula Iw'o powci^ 
came into prominence. The process whereby the 
Wahhabi empire was lestored unlei al-^\7i^ 
b. Sa'ud has been sketihed in the aibde waii- 
HhHlYA. In West Cential Aiabn the con di action 
of the ITiiljaz Railway, the completion of viiich 
would have done much to secure Turkish lule 
in the peninsula, caused discontent, because it 
inleifeied with the exploitation of the pilgrims by 
the tiibes. In 190S the Ottoman Government ap- 
pointed as Shaiif of Mecca Husain b. *Ali, who 
pioceeded with much energy to establish ordei in 
the province, and gave material assistance to the 
Tuiks in suppiessmg the revolt in ‘^Aslr. In 1912 
with the approval of the Ottoman Government 
he turned his arms against the WahhSbis, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of obtaining their acknow- 
ledgment of Ottoman suzerainty; and hisfoitunate 
captuie of a brother of Ibn Sa^Sd enabled him 
to effect this for the province Kasim. In spite of 
this agreement he is said to have continued raiding 
Wahhabi teiritory at the instigation of the Turks, 
on whom Ibn Sa'Sd retaliated by driving them 
out of HasS, thereby coming in contact with the 
Biitish. 

The Intel ests of this last power in the Persian 
Gulf had led to a seiles of agreements securing 
British influence on the Aiabian side of that inlet. 
In 1891 the Sultan of Ma^V^t bound himself, his 
heiis, and successors, never to cede, sell, muit- 
gage, or otherwise give for occupation, save to 
the British Govcinment, the dominion'! of Madcat 
and ^Om 5 n or any of their dependencies; in 1892 
similar terms were obtained from the ^aikh of 
Bahrain; and in 1899 from the sJbaikh of Kuwait. 

When in 1914 the Great Wai broke out and 
Turkey joined the Cential Poweis, it had on its 
side, besides the Sharif of Mecca and the Imam 
of San*^a’, Ibn SaHid’s rival, Ibn Rashid ; the hostility 
of the ^aiif, aided by Ibn Rashid, caused Ibn 
Sa'tld to attack Ibn Rashid m support of the 
Biitish in January 19x5; the victory in this en- 
counter was Ibn Rashid’s, but at the end of this 
year Ibn Sa'Sd concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain whereby he undeitook to let that power 
conduct such diplomatic intercouise with other 
powers as might become necessary on his behalf: 
a provision which soon became ineffective, and 
was finally abrogated by the Treaty of Ejidda 
in X927. 

Negotiations were started in the same year by 
Great Britain with the Sjarlf IJusain, to whom 
the defeat of the Turks offered the prospect of 
independent sovereignly, whilst the policy of Turci- 
fication pursued by the Turkish constitutional 
government had given great offence to the Arabic- 
speaking populations of the empire. There was 
lengthy bargaining about the terms, but by the 
beginning of 1916 agreement was reached and 
on June 9 the “Revolt in the Desert” commenced. 
The Turks were gradually driven outoJfthe^Iidj 5 *> 
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though Medina held out to the end of the war. 
The Sharif of Mecca took the title “king of the 
Jlidjaz”. 

The isiue of the \^ai led to the expulsion of 
the T’uiks fiom other parts of Arabia, and though 
the Imam of San'a’’ had sided with them, he pro- 
fited by their defeat, in as much he now became 
independent ruler of Yemen. In 1915 a treaty 
had been concluded between Great Britain and 
Muhammad al-Idrisi of 'AsTr; the port Hudaida 
was assigned him as a reward for his services, but 
in 1921 he was diiven out by the Imam. Some 
difficulties arose between the latter and Gieat 
Britain owing to his having occupied places within 
the British piotcctorate which had been seized by 
the Turks duiing the w'ai. 

The two allies of Great Britain, Ibn Sa'Sd and 
the king of the Hidjaz, were disposed to be hostile 
to each othei, and bleaches of the peace between 
them occurred. Difficulties arose from the fact that 
the terms of the treaty between Great Britain and 
the king of the Ilidjaz were in tei preted differently 
by the two poweis, the latter hoping to be sovereign 
of a vast Arab state. In virtue of the rights which 
he believed himself to have acquired, three days 
after the abolition of the Caliphate by the govern- 
ment of Angora king Husain had himself proclaimed 
Caliph at ‘Amman (March 6, 1924); this act led 
to the mobilization of Ihn Sa‘ud’s foices, which 
defeated those of the king, who was compelled 
to abdicate in favour of his son ‘All, who main- 
tained himself in Djidda till Dec. 19, X925, 
Medina having surreudeied a few days before 
(Dec. 5). Mecca had been evacuated in October 
of the previous year. 

C)n Jan. 14, 1926 Ibn Sa‘ild look the title 
“king of the Ilidiaz” in addition to “sultan of 
Nadjd and its dependencies’* {tnaltk ahHidj,a% wa~ 
Nai^d wa-mulIuiJtatiJia), He summoned a 
coiigicss of the Muslim world to Mecca, to discuss 
the futuie of the Ilidjaz, though avoiding questions 
of international politics; this lasted from June 17 
to July 5, 1926, and its conclusions dealt mainly 
with secuiiug the safely and coiufoit of the pil- 
ginns (the proceeding's are summaiized in J^,M, 
J/., \ol. Ixiv., 1926). On Aug. 31 of the same 
year Ibn Sa'ad gave his appioval to “the Funda- 
mental Ta’.v of the Hidjaz” (Uanslatod in 0 . jJ/., 
vi., 1026, p. 531—533). On Sept. 18, 1932 the 
title “King of the Arab Sa'udian kingdom” {jnalik 
al-mtimhika aldatabiya ai-Sifudlyu) was substituted 
foi that gi\en above. 

Since the expulsion of the Sbarifian family tw'o 
poweis of iuipoitance have been dominant in the 
peninsula, the king of Sa'ffcliya and the Imam of 
Yemen. 1 fostilitic". between these two have been 
at times feared over the question of ‘Asir, wdiere 
the IdrisI applied to Ibn Sd‘ud for protection as 
eaily as 1920, and by a treaty of Oct. 31, 1926 
acknowledged the latter’s sovereignty. Disputes 
which have aiisen have however been settled by 
friendly arrangement, as that of the possession of 
IlJabal al-‘Arw', ceded to Yemen Nov. 6, 1931. 
A treaty of friendship betw^een the two states was 
concluded at Aba 'Arisli in ‘Asir on Dec. 15 of 
that year. 

BihUographyx H. St. John Philby, A rahia^ 

London 1 930; Sir Arnold Wilson, Tht Ptrnan 

Citify Oxford 1928; 11 , F. Jacob, Kings cf 

A/ ahia^ London 1923 ; Richard Coke, The Are&s 
Place in the London 1929; Bertram Thomas, 


A larms and Excursiom in Arabia^ I^ondon 1931, 
and do., Arabia Felix ^ London 1932 ; H. St. J. B. 
Philby, The Empty Quarter^ London 1933; D. 
van der Meulen and 11 . von Wissmann, Iladra- 
nullity Leyden 1932. (D. S. Margoliouth) 

Modern Arabic Literature. 

I. General Survey. Factors in Develop- 

ment. Periods. 

II . Individual Branches: 

A. Poetry. 

E. Novel and short Story. 

C. Drama. 

I). Other forms of Literature. 

[. General Survey. Factors in Develop- 
ment. Periods. It would perhaps not be difficult 
to find some traces of the literal y renaissance eailier 
than the beginning of the xixth century but as a 
rule they aie isolated phenomena which aim at 
a revival of the old philologies rather than at a 
renaissance of literature. In Syria, among the 
Christian minorities, which were in close relations 
with Rome and Constantinople, we find a separate 
literary school, which grouped itself aiound the 
Maronite archbishop of Aleppo Djarmanus Farhal 
(1670 — 1732). After the French expedition how- 
ever (1798 — i8oi), the Arabs became much moie 
susceptible to European inlluence. What aspects 
particularly appealed to them may be easily seen 
from the account of the first piinting-prcss in 
al-Djabarti [q. v.] (1756 — 1825) or the first 
European reading-ioom in the house of Hasan al- 
‘Attar [q. V.] (1766 — 1834) afterwards Rector of 
al-Azhar. These examples alieady reveal several 
factors which were effective in theciealion of 
modem Aiabic liteiature. New schools sprang up: 
founded in Egypt by Muhammad ‘All, mainly 
foi the study of medicine and technical sub- 
jects but also intended to encourage translation, 
founded in Syria by many European and Ameiican 
missionaiies or instituted on the lines foUow^ed 
by them like the fiist “national” school of Butins 
al-Bustanl [q. v.] (1819 — 1883). These schools 
undeiwent many transfoimations in the couise of the 
xixth century; the Aiabic speaking countries now 
possess an imposing series of colleges, which have 
exerted directly or indirectly a very great influence 
on the developmenP of modern literature, like the 
American University and the Universite St. Joseph 
in Baiiut, and the Egyptian University in Cairo. 
ITie work of these has been supplemented by 
educational journeys and missions to Europe. Of 
the first mission of this kind, which was sent by 
Muhammad ^Ali, we possess a very interesting 
desciiption from the pen of one of its members, 
Rif 5 ‘a al-TahtawI (i8oo — 1873), afterwards an iu- 
dustriou.s translator and one of the mostimpoitant 
rejiresentatives of the new' tendencies. At the 
beginning of the xxth century these journeys for 
educational purposes assumed a systematic character; 
their impoitance for Arabic culture in general can 
be readily judged from the dissertations of young 
Arab scholars (mainly in French universities) which 
appear almost every year. In addition to the 
printing-press, which had been known in Syria 
from the beginning of the xviiith century, but 
exerted very little influence, the French expedition 
introduced into Egypt a hitherto unknown element: 
the periodical press. Not revived until 1828 by 
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Muhammad ^AlT, it has exerted an extraordinarily 
strong influence on the whole development of 
modern liteiature: some forms of literature have 
been transformed by the press, others previously 
non-existent called into being. Closely connected 
with the printing-press is the vigorous activity 
in tianslation, at first devoted mainly to scientific 
works (especially in Egypt), latei also to works 
of puic liteiature. It might be said that just as 
the works of an Ibn al-Mukaffa'^ or an al-Djahiy 
would have been impossible without the trans- 
lators of the 'Abbasid poiiod, so without the traiis- 
latois of the xixtf' century modern Arabic litera- 
ture could never have been called into existence. 
The old liteiature was also for the first time made 
accessible on a large scale through printing to 
all who were able to read. Seiious study of the 
old literature based on modern methods is spe- 
cially characteristic of the last few decades; it has 
shown that not all that is old is useless for the 
organic structure of modem Arabic liteiature; on 
the contrary, much of it needs only to be levised. 
Libraiies, which were founded on European lines, 
facilitated these systematic studies and the publication 
of old works. Like the periodical press, learned 
political and literal y societies and institutions which 
had been gradually springing up in all countiies 
since the beginning of last century, were of con- 
siderable significance for literature; in them rhe- 
torical piose was especially cultivated. 

The influence of the theatre was not so great. 
Begun as a result of amateur efforts in the fifties 
of last century, it was not till the xxth century 
that the theatre became a no longer negligible 
feature and discovered serious dramatists and critics. 
The many vicissitudes of the Arabs in the xixth 
and xxth century, all kinds of political and 
economic causes caused Arab emigration to attain 
an extraordinary importance. Emigration has ac- 
companied modern Arabic literature from its begin- 
nings to the piesent day. Veiy soon after the 
French expedition, several Arab families had to 
leave Egypt and go to France; among these were 
Mikha^il Sabbagh [q. v.] (1784 — 1816) and Ilyas 
BokLoi [q. V.] (1784 — 1821). Many of these emi- 
gres became teachers of Arabic in European 
universities, like al-Shaikh al-TantSwi [q. v.] (1810- 
1861) at a later date. As modern Arabic litera- 
ture was then still in its infancy and aroused no 
inleiest among European Arabists, their activity 
was mainly confined to the older literature. But 
when after the 70’s the tide of emigration began 
to flow much more strongly (especially from 
Syria) not only into Europe but into North and 
South America also, this movement became of 
fundamental impoitance for modern Arabic litera- 
ture; a new generation of writers appeared, whose 
part is not yet played out. 

In consequence of these many and varied factors, 
the whole history of modern Arabic literature must 
be considered as the history of European influence; 
it follows at the same time two main tendencies, 
the struggle between old and new ideals and 
problems of modern literary technique. This struggle 
in the literary field has many stages and aspects, 
and ebbs and flows in the various periods. Three 
main tendencies may be very clearly distinguished : 
I. a protest against everything new and an endeavour 
lo^ adhere to the classical scheme and to re- 
animate the old; 2. a superficial imitation of 
European models and ideas with a contempt for 


all the Aiab past: 3. dttv:mpls at the organic 
liansformation of the healthy embr>o-» of Ai,ri)ic 
literatuie by diawing upon European methoiN 
and intelleciual culture gcneially. All three ten- 
dencies still exist alongsirle of one othei bi.t the 
last is alliacting more and more adheients. Th'* 
political vicissitudes of the Arabs in the xi\th and 
xxth centuries naliiially exercued a great infl’ience 
on the lilcratuie. The hUtoiy this pcsi )d is the 
history of the giadiial emancipation iumi 'I’uikfy 
fin political as well as intellcclinl iiiaLtci-i) .inil 
of the rise of Arab nalionali'.in, .rlnch ha*- 11 ached 
diflfcienl stages in diflereijl countries. In icceiit 
yeais we can even see a fuuliei de\el »pincnt of 
this nationalism into a certain piiticalaii^m in 
some fields: in literature this tendency ha> fai 
been dehlieiately cultivated only in Egypt (m the 
so-called aI-Li*^a). 

It is difficult to divide the Aiabic liteiature of 
the xixth centuiy into liaid and fast penods. The 
liteiary output down to the 8o’s is in itself lathcr 
unimportant and the names of the authors are 
often foigotten even among the Arabs [run on]. 

Their works aie valuable only for their period, 
as they reflect the ideas and problems of their 
time and are now only of hisloilcal inteiest. It 
was mainly a period of enlightenment and ex- 
periment rather than one of literary ci cation. This 
period we might extend down to the 8o’s and 
90’s when the fiist generation of “enlighteners” and 
“westernisers” left the stage. Syria and Egypt were 
then working without any closer contact; in the 
scientific field Egypt had done more, and in 
linguistics and literature Syria led. In both countries 
we find figures of distinction, like Butrus al-BustJni 
in Syria; RifaS al-TahUwI, 'Ah’ Mubarak [q. v.] 
(1824 — 1893) and ‘^Abd Allah Fikri [q. v,] (1834 — 
1890) in Egypt. In non- Arab lands men like 
Ahmad FSris al-Shidyak [q. v.] (1804 — 1887) were 
significant of this period. The periodical press 
was also created and the newspaper style gra- 
dually developed at this time. The 6o’s brought 
about tremendous changes in two centres of modern 
Arabic literature. Events in Damascus in i860 
and the autonomy of the Lebanon highlands on 
the one hand, the opening of the Suez Canal 
(1869) and later the rebellion of 'Arabl fq. v.] 
(18S2) with the resultant occupation of Egypt 
on the other also altered the tendencies of lite- 
rature. Syrian emigration to Egypt assumed greater 
proportions and in the 90’s almo.st the whole of 
the progressive and influential press of Egypt wa.s 
in the hands of Syrians, This period lasted down 
to the beginning of the xxth century. Its cha- 
racteristic representatives are Muhammad ®Abduli 
[q. V.] (1849—1905) and Djirdii ZaidSn [q. v.j 
(i86i — 1914). Although the former made no direct 
contribution to bellcs-Uttyis^ he played a very 
important part : with him the Muliammadans 
definitely took the path of modernisui and the 
literary movement began to exert a much stronger 
influence on wide popular circles. Several literary 
genres (the historical novel) now became com- 
pletely differentiated, more consideration was paid 
to questions of literary style and finally al-Mati- 
falQtl (1876—1924) came near the solution of 
these problems. By the first decade of the xxth 
century the Syro-American school appeared, per- 
haps the most original of the Arab moderns. Of 
its two most eminent leaders, Amin al-Railjani 
(born 1877) and iJjabrSn Ejabran (18S3 — I 93 Je)i 
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it concentrated particularly round the latter in New 
York where he was president of the literary society 
aURabita al-kalaniiya. Its organ was the journal 
aUSl^ih edited by 'Abd al-Masih Haddad. Its spe- 
cial characteiistic is the bold breach with all old- 
fashioned literatuie and the usual style, a very 
maikcd preference for the elaborate forms of prose 
essay and not infrequently an extravagant culti- 
vation of poems in prose. Many of its representa- 
tives have attained influence and honour in Arab 
lands (even in such as Tunisia and the Hidjaz), 
for example (in addition to the above-named) the 
poet, critic and dramatist MiWia^il Nu'aima, b. 
1889, the poet Rashid AiyOb, b. 1862, Ilyas Abu 
Madi, b. 1889, Nasib 'Arlda, and many others. 
The Syro-American school in Brazil occupies an 
isolated position, where it has rather local importance 
without obvious influence on other Arabic lands; 
it has a great fondness for poetry (Ilyas FaihSt, 
b. 1891, Rashid Salim KhQri, b. X887, FawzI al- 
Ma'^luf, 1899—1930 and others). The interesting 
attempt by Shukri al-Khiiri (b. 1871) to use the 
Arabic dialect of Syria for literary purposes has 
had no serious imitators. Since the War the Syro- 
American school has lost it.s leading position ; most of 
its representatives aie more and more losing touch 
nith picsent day life in Arab lands; only a few 
have rightly appreciated the tremendous changes 
and given them literary expression, mostly as a 
result of retaining to their native land (like e. g. 
al-Kaih5ni or Nu'aima). The hegemony is once 
more passing to Egypt and becoming conccntiated 
in the school of the so-called Egyptian modernists. 
Wc can pursue the first traces of that school back 
to 1907, with the foundation of the people’s party 
Hizh ah Umma and the newspaper al-QJai Ida under 
the leadership of Ahmad Lutfi al-Saiyid, who later 
translated Aristotle’s Ethics and became Rector of | 
the le-organised Egyptian univeisity. In 1922 anew 
organ of this group, the newspaper ahSiyasa, ap- 
pealed under the editorship of Muhammad Husain 
Ilaikal (b. i888), one of the most popular of 
modem journalists. The chief chaiacteristics of 
these literary modernists aie a deepening of the 
conception of literature and seiious demands on 
its representatives. In contrast to the Syio-American 
school they are much interested in classical Arabic 
literature and puisue the study of literary ciiticism 
and histoiy with particular zeal. In their writings 
we find emphasised for the first time the idea of 
specifically Egyptian patriotism in place of Arab 
nationalism. In hdles-letircs special cultivation of 
the “Egyptian story” is characteiistic of them. 
As a result of the large circulation of the press 
and not a few talented representatives, this 
literary school has met with vide approbation 
and found ardent followers as well as imitators in 
other Arab lands. For a second time in the history 
of modern Aiaiiic literature, Egypt is at the head 
of the literary movement and much more firmly 
established in this position than at the end of 
the last century. 

II. Various branches of Literature 

A. Poetry, As in the old Arabic literature, 
poetry is the most widespread and most conservative 
branch of modem Arabic literature. In all Arab 
lands we find countless poets, but the history of 
poetry in the xixib — xxtb centuries is really only 
the history of the revival of the old poetry under 
altered conditions, The earlier imitation of the 


poetry of the period of decline has now been re- 
placed by imitations of al-Mutanabbi and of 
‘^Abbasid and even pre-IslSmic poets. For Syria 
the standard was set by the activitie.s of Nasif al- 
Yazidji [q. v.] (1800 — 1871), very conservative 
but w'ith a sovereign command of language. In 
other ciicles European influence is cleaily felt ; for 
example in the Aleppine Fransis Marra.sh (1836- 
1873) who endeavoured to give expression to 
philosophical and sociological ideas in his pessi- 
mistic poetry. In Egypt the period of revival of 
the old poetry came somewhat later, with MahmSd 
S5ml al-Baradi (1839 — 1904) and IsmS^ll Sabri 
(1854 — 1923); their poems are quite in the style 
of the ^Abbasid or ancient poetry; frequently they 
say what originals they have worked over. The 
woiks of the most famous Egyptian poets of the 
present day A^ad ^awki (1868 — 1932) and 
of Muhammad Hafiz Ibrahim (1871 — 1932) are a 
little more vigorous. The former was before the 
War a typical court poet {sM'ir al-amir\ a master 
of language but rigidly confined to old forms; 
after the War his popularity as “prince of poets” 
{aviir ahskii‘ar^') still further increased in all 
Arab lands. In his last years he tried to create 
the Arabic tragedy. HSfiz IbrShlm, a son of the 
people, had a greater fondness for political and 
sociological subjects; in form he also follows the 
old models. The third most celebrated poet of 
Egypt IQialll MutrSn (b. c. 1871 in Ba'albek, 
Syria) is also very talented, particularly in his 
lyrical and narrative pieces, the form of which 
(especially in rhyme and metie) is veiy free and 
varied. Several writers of the younger geneialion 
have printed Diwans^ interesting in many ways 
C‘A. M. al-'AkkSd, b. 1889; I. 'A. al-M2zinI, b. 
1890; A. Mihram, b. 1877; A. Rami, b. 1892; 
M. S. al-R5fi% b. 1880; A. Nasim, b. 1878 and 
otheis). More recently Ahmad ZakI Abn Shadi 
has enjoyed paiticular popularity. It is difficult to 
say to whom the laureateship of Egypt now 
belongs after ShawkI and Hafiz Ibrahim. — A very 
original picture is presented by poetry in the 
'Irak of the xixth-xxffi century. The old tradition 
flourished here in towns like Baghdad and Mosul 
and had always its representatives such as 'Abd 
al-Qhaffar al-Akhras [q.v.] (1805— -1873) or 'Abd 
al-Baki al-'Umari al-FSrUki [q*v.] (1789 — 1861). 
The al-Alnsi family [q. v.] also played their part. 
In Shi^ite circles, %noreover, in the “holy cities” 
of al-Naj^af and Karbals’ 'AbbSsid and even the 
true Beduin poetry continued to be cultivated; 
this school has only become known through the 
editions of Ahmad 'Arif al-Zain, the highly esteemed 
leader of the Shi'a community in Saida (Syria). The 
most impoitant representative of this school was 
Ibrahim al-Tabataba*i (1832-1901). In the Trak also 
modem Arabic poetry has begun to feel the clas- 
sical revival, especially in the poems of 'Abd al- 
Muhsin al-Kazim! (b. 1865) who has lived in Egypt 
since the end of last century and has devoted bis 
Mv^alla^at to events in Egypt. As poets of the 
new school two may be specially mentioned: gjamll 
Sidki al-ZahSwl (b, 1869) and Ma'rlif al-Rufafl 
[q. V.] (b. 1875). The former, saturated in philo- 
sophical tendencies, is quite unconventional as 
regards form. He is not afraid of new series of 
rhymes and metres, even writing poems in metre 
but without rhyme {shfr mursai). The second, 
adhering to the old form, has the gifts of a true 
poet and in his lyrical pieces, descriptions and 
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sociological pieces, attains a high degree of per- 
fection. Both are moreover unusually well-known 
outside the bounds of their native land. Poetry 
is on the whole only of local importance in other 
lands, although the output is very large. Of the 
poets of Syria, the aged Salim 'AnhHrl [q. v.] (b. 
1855) has some links with Egypt and is penetrated 
by new ideas. ^Isa Iskandar al-Ma‘luf (b. 1869) 
is a typical poet and man of learning. Many of 
the younger generation are already known in 
liteiary circles (Shafll^ I^abrl, b. 1895-, Khalil 
Murdam, b. 1895; Halim Dammus, b. 1888 *, 
Ahmad 'Ubaid, Muhammad al-Bizm, b, 1887; 
Muhammad al■^ul■ai^s:i, b. 1896; Muhammad 
Sulaiman al- Ahmad = Badawl al-]^abal, and many 
others). Not a few poets of Ameiica are much 
printed and read in other lands. Poets from other 
Arabic regions are as a rule honoured only in 
their own country (e.g. in Tunisia Muhammad 
al-ShSdhili Khaznahdar). It is not to be denied 
that the lyric poetry of more recent years very 
often shows great diversity, ripe skill and a 
choiceness in technique, but greater variety of 
form is still to be attained. The masterly trans- 
lation of the Iliad by Sulaiman al-BustanI (1904) 
has only produced a few feeble attempts to imitate 
it. Poetry deliberately written in dialect instead 
of in the literary language is as before used only 
for humorous and satirical purposes (As^ad Rustum 
in America) and is fiequently political in tendency 
('Umar al-Ze'ennX in Syria). 

B, Novel and Story. These two genres have 
not sprung from Arabic roots (such as the 
Makama or the romance of chivalry) but arose 
under the direct induence of European literature. 
The first to make its appearance was the historical 
novel, not always perfect from the literary point 
of view. Originating in Syria in the circle of al- 
Bustanl, it was particularly cultivated by his son 
Salim (1848 — 1884) with a definitely didactic object. 
The Chronicle of the reign of HSiun al-Ra§hld which 
appeared in 1888 from the pen of fijamil al-Mudaw- 
war (1862-1907) is on a higher level, although it 
is more antiquarian than literary in character. The 
historical novel reached its zenith in the widely 
read works of DjirdjI Zaidan. From 1891 until 
his death the Arabic reading public was given by 
him almost every year a new novel of the great 
historical series. A born historian, his main object 
in these novels was to popular!^ history and provide 
intelligible and pleasant reading. He was purely 
interested in spreading knowledge and was little 
concerned with specifically literaiy problems. His 
works were most successful and opened a new 
epoch in modern Arabic literature. The isolated 
efforts at the novel of manners (by Sa'id al-BustSm, 
Ya%iib Sarruf) or psychological novel (Faralb Antun, 
1874—1922 and others) at the turn of the century 
could not rival his success ; many writers are under 
his direct infiuence and are simply more or less 
successful imitations of him. That all the possi- 
bilities of development of the historical novel 
among the Arabs are not already exhausted is 
evident from the Egyptian Muhammad Farid Abil 
^adid’s “Daughter of the MamlUk” (1926); it 
represents a Afferent type from ZaidSn’s novels 
and is in some ways on a higher level. 

In contrast to the historical novel, the shorter 
story of manners is native to Egypt, In Syria we 
can of course trace a few attempts at it, but such 
works as al-QjabrSn’s youthful writings are only 


trial efforts and he nevei returned to the -.e genres. 
In Egypt also the short story made its way 
slowly. In the earlier generation we meet with 
efforts to use the old ma^ama form foi social 
criticism. An interesting work of this kind is 
^adlth^Tsa b. of Muhammad al-Muwaihhi 

(d. 1930)? Ihe son of the celebrated publicist who 
later emigrated, Ibrahim al-]\Iuwai]ihi (1846— lyoG); 
others (by 'Alisha TaimUr, M. Hafiz Ibiahiin^ weie 
less successful. Ihe celebiated al-Manfalati also 
made expciiments in the short storj’, paitly original, 
partly borrowed, but their interest lies lather in 
their beautiful language and fluent sl>le than in 
their matter and extreme romantic tendency. We 
may regard Muhammad Taimur(i89i— 1921), ^^ho 
died very young, as the founder of the Eg>ptian 
short story and creator of the realistic pictures of 
modern social life. Endowed with real literary 
talent, having a good knowledge of Euiopean 
literatures, and being an unusually acute observer, 
he wrote stories of modern Egyptian life in the 
style of Maupassant or Tchekov under the in- 
structive title of “What the Eyes See'*. The 
stories of his brother Mahmud laimur (b. 1894) 
go a stage further and are now collected in six 
volumes. Written in the same realistic manner as 
i Muhammad Taimlir’s, they show greater variety, a 
deeper skill in psychological analysis and an even 
purer and simpler language. The stories of the two 
Taimiirs have had a very great influence on the 
modern generation of writers; the short story has 
become fashionable in modern literature. Of their 
contemporaries we may mention the brothers 'Ubaid, 
the late 'Is 5 with his two collections /ilium 
and Shihata with his Van nudlim^ 

Tahir Laghin whose collection Sulirlyat al’^hJHy 
and especially his Yu}}ka annak reveals a sense of 
humour, and a number of others. It is very signi- 
ficant that in other Arab lands this branch of 
fiction has found eager followers, frequently under 
Egyptian infiuence. In the 'IrSk at least two authors 
have attained fame outside their native land: 
Mahmnd Ahmad (b. 1901), author of the long 
story Khalid and the collection entitled 
and Anwar with the collection aUHa^Jid 

al^awwaL The shoit story began to be written 
in America about the same time as in Egypt or 
a little earlier; 'Abd al-MasIh Haddad may be 
specially mentioned here with his short stories of 
Arab life in America, often almost photographic 
in character but humorous, entitled Hihayat ai* 
Mah^ar which were wiitten under the influence 
of Ejabran; Mikhs’il Nu'aima gives in his psycho- 
logical stories considerable place to deep analysis 
and is not uninfluenced by Russian literature of 
the xixth century. 

If we may now say that the short story has 
found its true lines of development in modern 
Arabic literature and has attained a certain degree 
of success, the longer form of the novel has 
made no progress and at present only Isolated 
efforts can he recorded. An excellent beginning 
was made with the long story Zaimb (1914) by 
M. 9. Haikal, afterwards a celebrated journalist. 
Its subject was taken from Egyptian village life; 
in language, style and general treatment it repre- 
sented something quite new and free from all 
artificiality but it remained almost unnoticed. The 
novel “The Days” (1927) ^7 well-known 
scholar TSha Husain (b. 1889) is written in the 
form of ’a family chronicle; it presents the child- 
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hood of a blind P’gypLian boy in a little town 
on the banks of the Nile and de&eives the highest 
recognition, not only as a vivid picture of leal 
life but also a& a liteiaiy ma&Leipiece m language, 
style and presentation. A woik planned on a large 
scale is the trilogy by Tawfik: al-Hakim “All in 
One”; so far only the middle part has appeared 
in two volumes: “Return of the Spirit” (1933, 
written in 1927); it deals with events in Eg>pt in 
the 2o’s and inipi esses one favourably with its 
skill in nairation, clear composition and simple 
language. These lew examples enable us to cheiish 
the nope that the novel also will soon receive the 
attention it merits in modern Arabic literatuie. 

C. Drama. Like the novel, the drama in modern 
Aiabic liteiature did not originate in native 
soil (e. g. makatna^ shadow- theatre, religious my- 
steries of the Shi'is). The annual exhibitions in 
the European schools made thealiical productions 
by the pupils fashionable; the plays were specially 
written by the teachers, their subjects taken from 
the Bible or classical antiquity and later from 
Arab history. Not only Chiistians but also Muslims 
became fond of trying their skill in this branch 
of literatuie, fur example in Syria, Ibrahim al-Ahdab 
(1826 — 1891) with “Alexander of Macedon” and 
“Ibn Zaidun of Andalusia”. The comedy oi manners 
also made an excellent start comparativel> early 
under European influence. The Syrian Mavun 
Nal^kash (1817 — 1855), as a result of his travels 
in Italy, became well acquainted with the works 
of Moliere and the more recent Italian theatre. 
Returning home he tiied his hand at writing three 
comedies in the style of Moliere and had them 
pioduccd by amateurs; two of these deal w’ith 
contemporary life in Syria and the subject of the 
third was taken fiom the Arabian Nights. They 
had a certain amount of success but his prematuie 
death left him without a successor, if we except 
a few comedies which had little success fiom the 
pen of Tannfls al-IIuir (about i860). About tw'enty 
yeaislatei (c. 1875) an Aiabic company had already 
been organised in Alexandria by the vSjiian Adib 
Ishalc (1856 — 1885) and the brother ol the deceased, 
Salim Nakljaili, w^ho died in 1884. At this period 
their repeitoiy was more and moie devoted to 
pseudo-classical liagedy. The chief representatives 
of this school were members of the already men- 
tioned ciiclc oi Yariilji-Bustani, One of the first 
tragedies was im’wat ^ua V- by lOiahl 

al-Vazi(iii [f[. v.J (1856—1889), the subject of 
which IS taken from the well-known episode in 
a pie- Islamic legend, A nephew of the elder 
al-Yazidji, Nadjib al-Haddad (1807 — 1S99), wras 
particulaily prolific and left sixteen dramatic wmrks. 
These are mainly versions of the works of Corneille, 
Victor Hugo, A. Dumas and Shakespeare in which 
it is often not easy to recognise the original. He 
also wrote several original tragedies of the same 
kind {^lak al-Dln^ Tiiarat al-Ayab). Down to 
the War, his plays weic the most popular on the 
Arab stage, although they are often very primitive 
to European taste and lacking in dramatic effect. 
The Egyptian vrriter Muhammad ' Oilman fljaial 
h* ^‘] (1829—1898) again tried to revive the 
comedy of manners. Besides translating the tragedies 
of Corneille and Racine into the literary language, 
he conceived the bold plan of using the Egyptian 
dialect and Egyptian manners for a version 01 
Moliere, It is not to be denied that he carried 
through his plan with a certain amount of talent 


and very skilfully, but the popular dialect was 
something so unprecedented on the stage that his 
works could not be produced till 1912. In view 
of this state of affairs, the Arabic theatre down 
to the 2o’s chiefly produced pseudo-classical works, 
translated or original, in the style of Nadjib al- 
Haddad, who had a number of undistinguished 
imitators. A new period began as a result of the 
effoits of the aheady mentioned Muhammad Taimur 
in the 20’s. Studying the theatre with a special 
prefeience, he wiote a great deal on problems 
of the theory and history of the dramatic art as 
well as several monologues for the stage. He left 
four diamatic works: two comedies, a diama and 
an operetta. Except the last, the subject of wdiich 
IS taken from ancient Egypt, the scene of all the 
others is laid in modem Egypt. The use of the 
ordinary dialect of the people and an indisputably 
good understanding of theatiical technique make 
them particularly lively. They aie leally the first 
dramatic comedies of modern life and had a great 
success. Independently of this, Mikhahl Nu^aima in 
America made a successful attempt at the comedy of 
manners with interesting psychological and socio- 
logical analysis. This is a drama entitled “Father 
and Son” (19 17) the subject of which is taken 
from modern life in Syiia. The piofacc shows 
how seiiously the author deals with questions of 
dramatic creation. From such endeavours we may 
expect the best from the Arabic drama. The 
“Egyptian dramas” of Anlun Ya/bak (especially 
al-UhabaHI}^ 1 925), also in the dialect of the people, 
reveal a further advance. Towards the end of the 
2o’s the celebiated poet Ahmad Siaw^i endea- 
voured to revive once moie the pseudo-classical 
tragedy. Many pieces were written 111 verse by him, 
with subjects taken from Egyptian and Aiab anti- 
quity (Cleopatra, Cambyses, Madjntln, Princess of 
Andalusia etc,). Thanks to his melodious verse in 
true classical Arabic and the now prevailing taste, 
they have had a great success with the Arabic 
speaking public, but they hardly represent an 
advance in the history of the Arabic drama. 

The question of the language of the dialogue 
is of special significance for the drama even more 
than for the novel. The pievailing tendency shows 
that the literary language is still adhering firmly 
to its lules but there are also by no means negligible 
attempts in other directions like those of ihalal 
or Taiinnr, nor is*there any lack of theoretical 
champions of the necessity of the litei ary language. 
A vigorous polemic broke out around the activity 
of Martin Ghusn (b. i88l) in Syria; we see that 
the question is very much alive but its settlement 
is still remote. It is significant that the novelist 
Mahmud Taimur who was inclined to use the 
vernacular in the earlier editions of his works has 
gone recently more over to the literary language, 
although he himself in theory champions the possi- 
bility of an “Egyptian Arabic” language for the 
future. In the novelist Tawfi^j: al-Hakim we also 
find avery skilful combination of the vernacular for 
dialogue with the liteiary language for the author’s 
observations and de.scriptions. Experience shows 
that for the moment this compromise perhaps re- 
presents the best solution of the problem. 

D. Other genres. The particular conditions 
of the history of the evolution of modem Arabic 
literature make it necessary also to discuss such 
forms of literature as are usually omitted in con- 
sidering what are known as belUs-Uttris. The 
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pi ess has been of outstanding importance in this 
respect; it became an important school not only 
for the leader but also for the writer. The news- 
paper articles which giadually evolved their own 
previously quite unknown publicist style also 
set the standard for other forms of liteiatuie. 
Oratoiical prose (political and other) was influenced 
by them; critical essays and studies in liteiary 
history had their origin in them as had the very 
popular essays of diffeient kinds, which often 
approach the prose poem. The evolution of this 
publicist style took place rather lapidly. If the 
first hall of the xix^h century had not yet produced 
anything lemaikable, al-Buslam’s activity with his 
many peiiodical publications very soon exeicised 
a veiy great influence. This school pioduced 
journalists so dilfeient as the fieiy oiatoi Adib 
Ishak and the more “academically” minded Nadjib 
al-Haddad. Migration to Europe also had its effect 
and produced many original figures such as al- 
^idyak or his opponent Rizk Allah Hassun (d. 
c. i88oJ and Rughaid al-Dahdah, who deserves 
well for his editions of old works (1813—1889). 
For Egypt the 8o’s niaik a turning-point. The 
lebelUon of *^ArabT Pasha bi ought to the front 
'Abd Allah Nadim (1844 — 1S96) who often used 
the vernacular in his numerous social and poli- 
tical newspapers, fiequently tinged with satire, 
as well as Ya%ub Sannu^ (1839-1912) who went 
to France, celebrated under the name al-Shaikh 
Abu Naddara. 'Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi (1849 — 
1903) occupies a position almost of his own, 
as revolutionary, traveller and romantic pan- 
IslSmist, who in his Utnm aUKttta cieated a 
clever Utopia about the pan-IslSmic congress in 
Mecca. In the same period the school of Mu- 
hammad *Abduh grew in influence. It pioduced 
Sa'd Zaghlul (1859—1927), the most celebrated 
political speaker in modern Egypt, with whom in 
the beginning of the xx^k century only the foun- 
der of the National Party, Mustafa Kamil [q. v.] 
(1874 — 1908), can be compared. The direct suc- 
cessors of Muhammad ‘^Abduh have dealt almost 
exclusively with specifically Islamic subjects like 
exegesis and apologetics and have had no direct 
influence on the literary movement; this is true 
even of the best known of them, the conservative 
Muhammad Rashid Rida and Muhammad Farid 
Wa^di (b. 1875) who is tinged w'ith modernism. 
The editor of al-Mii*aiyad^ 'All Yifcuf (1863 — ^9^3)7 
obtained more recognition as a publicist ; the Druse 
emir Shakib Arslan, who has now been living for 
a long time in Europe, also occupies a leading 
position. The tradition of the old Syrian school 
in journalism was continued in Egypt by Ya'kab 
Sarruf (1852—1927), long editor of aUMu^tataf^ 
and the much-travelled Sulaiman al-Bustani (1856- 
1925), famous as the translator of the //iW, whose 
book on Turkey is the best account of social con- 
ditions among the Arabs before the War. Indirect 
contrast to his “academic” style are articles, essays 
and poems by Wall al-Din Yakun (1873 — 1921), 
an ardent advocate of the Turko-Arab rapproche- 
ment who depicted in fiery language and vivid 
pictures his banishment in Turkey in the time of 
'Abd al-^amld and all the social conflicts in the 
Muslim world. One of the youngest pupils of 
Mu^mmad 'Abduh, Mustafa al-Manfalati, has 
distinguished himselJf by his effort to create the 
new style. His success was great and deserved; 
to what extent his numerous versions of European 


works SCI ve to convey a coiieU uudtisiaudmg .,1 
the originals is anolhei questiun. 

The Syio-Amencan school showed a spc-eial 
fondness for essays and prose-poems. Auun al- 
Raihani, knowm and esteemed evei) where, may 
be described as the founder of both foim*. He* 
was the fiist to bung them to a high ijitcb ami 
give them wide populaiityj he still cheii'-lico a 
special piefercnce for these forms and we frequently 
find liaces of this in his Utei books. iJiabiiiu 
devoted himself almost exclusively to them; bis, 
works are simply collections of such poem^ in prose 
or essays grouped lound a paiticuiai theme or 
idea. In the later Syro-Amciican school we lind 
lather moie vaiiety (especially in M. Auaima; but 
essays and poems in piose leniam \ei} populai 
fbims. These essays, of couise with dificrent sub- 
jects, aie the main Icature of the school of Egyptian 
modeinists. Ihey show a special inleiest in questions 
of literary histoiy, 01 in philosophical and social 
problems, but it is icmaikable that almost all the 
books of the best known repiesentatives of this 
school (as, for example, Mansur Fahmi, b. 1S86, 
al-'Akk: 5 d, Ilaikal, al-Mazini, Salama Musa, b. 1888 
and others) have arisen out of articles m newspapcis 
and peiiodicals. This indicates the particular viability 
of this form and is vei7 important iu the histoiy 
of literature as a new proof of the influence of 
the periodical press. 

In view* of the special conditions of Arab life 
it is quite intelligible that liteiature by women 
deseives special attention. Authoresses appeared 
later on the literary stage (especially among Mu- 
hammadans), have always been in a minority and 
have often taken a special sphere for their liteury 
activity, Veiy often also we find authoi.s who 
strongly support the w'omen’s movement and 
inteiest themselves in the problems connected 
with it. It was in Syiia again that the first women 
writers appeared, in coteries already mentioned; 
these were Warda al-Yazi^I [q. v,] (1838 — 1924) 
celebrated as a poetess in Egypt and Syiia and 
Maryana Marraslj (1848 — 1922), the first woman 
to have the courage to publish in the magazines. 
In Muhammadan circles 'Alisha Taimur (1840 — 
1902) had the same significance as these two among 
the Christians; she wrote not only poems but also 
stories in the makama style and many articles on 
feminist and sociological questions. 'Xlie succeeding 
generation is particularly entitled to the credit of 
developing a special press for women. The chief 
representatives of this movement were natives ol 
Syria, such as A. Averino (b. c. 1872), Labiba 
Hasbim (b. 1882) who for a time lectured on 
education in the Egyptian University, and the 
journalist and novelist 'Afifa Karam (1883—1924) 
who worked in New York. The theoretical ba.sis 
of the women’s movement in Muslim lands was 
formulated by Kssim Amin (1865“* 
stirred up a great controversy by two books, 
“The Liberation of Woman” (1899) and “The 
New Woman” (1901). His posthumous “Aphorisms” 
show that the question of the position of women 
was his life-work. We may name as his succes- 
sor Malak ?ifnl NSsif (1886-1918),, one of the 
most important representatives of feminist literature, 
daughter of the scholar and poet Muhammad ijiifni 
Nasif (1856—1919) who wrote a great deal on 
social and educational questions with special 
reference to the women’s movement; her views 
tvere rather more conservative than those of liSsim 
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Aram Closely associated with hei wns the best 
known authoresb of the piescnt day wiitmjj m 
Arabic Maiy (Mary-mi (h rboat 1895) 

In the 20 s she shovtcd a uaiticuhi activity, 
mainly in essi>b and piose-pocms Her subjects 
are very vaiicci, il hough not ticatcd iio deeply 
She displays much mteiest in questions of literal y 
history and she has wiitten some admirable 
chaiactcusJt on of hu piedecessors S>iia shows 
how fai the \\ imen s mosemcnt is spieidmg, when 
a lew }ciis ago Na/ira Zaii al Dm, a Diu^l by 
biith, Cl atcd a sensUion v iLh her two books 
(192S, 1929) dealing with ihe same s ibjects as 
those of Kisim Aram ^or has theic bteu any 
lad of wiiteis in Syiia who have ^iven then 
services the cause feminist lit riturc c g 

l)jiidji Nikula h'lL (b 1882) foi some time elitir 
of the Ilmia nagazine Of othci authoresses 
o'" note in byiia of the picscntdi^ wc may mention 
balina (b iSboj who is not only celebrated 

for liei educ atonal activity but also f)r liei essajs 
an I stones, Naljia Abi 1 I ana^, the faundei of 
the ilJhaijt mii,a/me (i)20 — 1924) who now 
lives m Canada, and others 

In conclusion we must mention the fact thit 
m leceut deealts special attention has been lev jted 
to tie liistoi) of liteiatiiie nong the Ai ibs Lven 
taiiiei, min> of the oldei gcneiation liad 1 ecome 
1 nuwn Uiioiigh editions of classical woiks ma 
studies devote 1 to them like Ahmad laimui (1871- 
1930) or Ahmad /aki (d 1934) but now almost 
all the Li^ypt an model nistj ai living ihea skill at 
liteiixy eiilicism Ihc kiler m this eain^st woik 
IS undisputedl) I \ha Ilusain , ale n^^ w ith him may 
bt mentuned seveial professors of the Egyptian 
limveisity, like Ahmad Aram, Ahmal JJaif or 
othci )oung scholais Zal 1 Mabaiak, kanul Kiiaiu, 
and others A numbei ot important bibliographical 
works hive ijpeared trim the peu “nf llylu Saikis 
(d 1932) Khau al I>io /uniUi, etc In byiia 
these studies have always been particularly cult* 
vited (cl Iskandai \bl iriyus [i v] I 1885) 
Ihc older ^emutiou ble A silh m (d 1S47) 

I (1859 — 1928;, Muhinniil I 11 1 Hu 

(b 1876), I laiii/i n 1805) Kilt li il llimsi 
(b 1858) and itheis have been sm ceded by the 
youn^ei, like bliifik Djabii, 1 u id il 1 u tain with 
his very mteri sting senes e\cellcntly earned onv 
of handbooks of liter uy histoiv In the Irak also 
youngei foiees aie joining the esteemed editoi of 
the a/ ^ hdl^ Anastas al kannali (b i8o6) 

Muhammid Bahdjat al \tliaii, Kal i^il Butt* and 
otheis In lunisia we hive the well known JIasan 
Hum Hbd alWihhib, in Araeuea lilib Ilitti 
who came from bjria and others Many of these 
worl s on literal y histoiy ait on the level ot 
I uropean seliolirship East md West “sini nicht 
mehr /u tiennen lleie also, as in modern 
Arabic literatuie m geneial, we are approaching 
the time when “Aiabic ’ will no longei be a 
contiist to “Luiopean’ all will be merged in a 
common human culture and hteiatme, the only 
distinguishing feature of which in the different 
lands will be the diffeient language 
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SOUL ( iiiin V ist its III II n { il I 
At/ i IliizIs, io-O, p 07 i )i k / 

» 1 / f f i f i 7 1 1 I il U 

Ua Kji.hi I \ il 111 i "s cl lOM I 

ov i muicu p ts 11 L ut i I 

II S (> S \ i pill lO^-S j itu { ) 

lilt clhl/ /S u \vV 

n S I 20b «'/ / 

s I cs i \ uis I ) I M nt i i \i I 

I iiiiiui 1 \ I '■I iw V K 1 i M 

I i ihim 111 Ij) V s 111 ) j S I lI 
I hn m t 1 1 t lit i 1 1 1 ^ 1 I 

1 )^r I 1 7 ) - sS ( I itn f I \ 1 1 1 

M Ah lull \ \l) I il 1 i ik 'll III It I 

he L uc als I l 1 n 1 11 t 1 1 1 1 

ol in li 1 111 1 I \ M \ 1 il K ) u i 

Oj Djibrin, M U M U 1 i N 11 

IIii 'im Sh ilkhui M Nutiii V i I In 
A Slnwl vlil lil Jumii I>^ / i n etc 
f 1 these and the huriluiL u muvilu auth i 
see the sepiiaic 11 title 

(k s ki \1S IIK \\s vt} 

ARTSRUN'ly iitcMA^ in Vi me iiu 1 h isto 
nan, whj lived m the see nd hilf ol the iiintli 
eentui) and beirinnm^ ul the tenth lie si)s ae 
was aejuaintel with the assisszn 1 \ usuf 1 Ain 
SiSd, who w IS killed in (p 105) ml the 
authentic pirt of his woik e»inc» lovvn it lea t 
to 006 (p 210 — 211) ind jicihips even lo bet ire 
943 (p 236, 243) Of his pnvile life we know 
only that he ms a monk ( t/ua/ t) ind that 
he travelled m lianseaucasii (p 236) Bv Imth 
he must hive been eonnceltd with the Artsruui 
noble family who weie ftuditorits of \\ ispmikin, 

1 e of the linds lying east of lake Wan is far 
as the l\rsun fionliei (on the htf of Wispiuikan, 
see I lub&chmann, I) t alt^m num ken Oi tsnami m 
Indogetm i o) ^ihin^en^ \\i [1904I, p 201—263, 
339—347) Koughly speaking, Wispmikan cor 
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VI U tl Dim i i f v I L i v 

111 ell vei in t ih enl \i) t it 
hi IJ 1 in irntioi iit he ll i, s 1 
<. 1 .,1 1 1 s I I ^e 1 I I \ i i 

10 10 t ; V n I ? l k M i 

t 1 t J [ 1 1 Ih IV) 

i 1 j I h > 1 it i 

P lei iMi t f k i li i I e I 1 e i 
Ul i e ( eel lly I ' > I 1 n h ^ ^ I N 1 i 

I 1 1 ''ll i ( h s n Si ^ h 1 n js 1 1 v > 
hiviiij^ {loeii I 11 ju IS k ml l I ut I It 

i lei fp 2^b) * in ill) the i j vi I vviitin; 

III 1,0^ IQ th 1 i..n It 111 in khin iv tl i 
the Instoi) \vi e lite 1 ( 1 u I ally re i i u tj, d) at 

this 1 ite I } 1 1 r 0 1 fc the e j. ei e if the 

( itlidieo^ ler/ikhaiii \ htei supplement ] 

2h2) led with the dtscui lints jf i giindliu litei 
i( Saphinnis ana eoiies down t> ll I tui 

half of the \ivth ceutuij wh<n hnd a meet 
ol the Citlioluos let Zikhani mirnel t> a 
Muslim 

Ihomas histoiv giies inleusun^ dttiil ihiit 
the activities of the Sidjiis v J the luvasun d 
Wasparikin by the l>uhmis, if II n Miskiwiih, 
TAe L lipst ete ,p 401-^04(1 ishkiu se<i tditi n) 
and on the \ral) tolonies estiblishtd in Xiineiui 
the Djahhlfids ol Vrshiiunuh (kaglii miu), cf 
Maiqaait, Ui fai p 50i-5C4» tbe kiisikh 

(Kiis) ot Minaakeit, p 500, 501— sob, and 

3 
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the Othm'iiiikh of Beiln ind of the foiliess of 
Amiuk (north of Wan) 

rhoma of course j^ivcs much infumation alcut 
the lehtions betw ecn the Aimenun families altiioi gl 
his tcndenc) is to emoha&ize the part phjcd b\ 
the Aitsium and inin mise that cf the Ba^i itid 
kings, Ashot (86 1 — S90) and Smbat — 914) 

Ihomas st\le s oeeasicnilly discursive 1 ut on 
the whole he is lucid and exact Maiquirt who 
has studied him in the 1 ^ 1 1 of the Muslin and 
By/intine aiitl oiities c 11s hi n ‘e ccllt^nt ( treft 
licli ) ( p af p 35S) A verj useful eon pit n ent 
to Thoina s hist )i> IS the w ul f hi e nlemj laiy 
](hn the Caih liccs (events dewn tc 925 j of wl leh 
he seems to have had ^wis nal e\] iience j 228 
(Aim text yeiusaleni 1S43 1 leneh ti nsl St 

Maitin 1841 — I still mots an 1 11 jrcuiate) 

I i bit gt tph) I he Ai nenian text wa 
puHished for tne hist tine at L ntanlinoik 
m 1852 and in in 1887 at S Icteis ur^ 
bv I all an an Ihe fienel tiaisl was ^iveii Iv 
T 1 sset 1 hi < / ti n 1 1 I f n n f 
St letersluij^ vol 1 1874 C f ak li> el 

Notic li 1 1 i^ton n n muuL Ilci i It 

i lit t, m I u I tut t t St r I t t , V >1 \ 
(1862) p 538—^,54 n I \ 1 I (i I 69— 
i02 lejr in the 1/ lit t isto- 

1861; p 686—701 a d 7^6 — f3 M 1 ^ 

S tj \ j)i-- 4 hS (J^ ») dc 

St ( tit it t/, \ icnna 19^0 el the in lex '»nd | 
esp p 4n^<— 516 letiilel ^ei eal cs of the 
p inces f the Wa ] iial an) 

(\ Ml ri v) 

M ASH ARI Vn Mlsv 1 pi I Ih 

tialitional statement that the ermt jf ailitiatiei 
met on Kamidm 37 it Dumat al Djandal is ur 
d ubtcdl) wicng ^eeo^d ng to laban 1 3340*'’, 
the ailitiat rs were U is liut to nif ct theie in Iva 
nalan but fioni the ns t j a^c 1 ii it is evident 
tint they weic tmpov eied if they hi notapjeir , 
to meet in V^uli m the ftllowii^ yen Ihe I 
cjuit was acluillj held at ihe laltti pi c [ef 
AUin ll] on the othei hand, stitenents viiy 
ic^irding the month ii whieh this m leitiu 

event took ^laee Ace i ling to Wal iJi n J ibar 

1 33^05 and 34.072, iht meetin^ to I pi ee in 
Shavian 38 (beg m Jan 2 659) aceord n.^ to 
\ 1 1 ul 1, 11 221, I i6, who puts it at Dimit 
ilQjindal, it met cailier m Kal i^ I (be^ Aur 7 
658 On this and on the cot ise of the negoti itions, 
ste Wellhiusen, Da at at irli A // j 56 
p 481^,1 15 Muir 7 he C Ip hat , its Ru Dec w , 
ani lal^f p 189 ^qj read “new dition by 
Wtii, p 179 ^qq I 

lo the Bn I ^tapiy add al o Masudi Mu Tiij^ | 
ed Pans, iv , v, pa am and A fitt alA^n n 
see Gmdi^ Daates alpkilDique 

(K \ /mnsiiiO 

VT ASH ARl Aiiu r ItAStN^Aii loth numbei 
of his pimted woiks must he added Ala at at il 
lslatti\m^ ed H Rittei (1, Const intinople 1928, 

1 — 11, tb d 1929— X930, in hi f otntti hlam 
\a b) This woik consists of thiee paits a (i 
1—289) ^ suivey of the Muslim beets and 
dissen&ions (SbiS Kb'^vtaiidj, Murdji’a, Mu tazila, 
MujJjassima, IJjahmiya. Diraiiya, Nadjdjanya, T)a 
knya, Nussak), b (i 290—300) the creed of 
the oithodox community {a^Jab al-haittli 
%a-ahl al<-mnna) and the slight devi tionb of d 
KatUn, /tthau al Aihan, Abu Mu adh ill aw mini, 
t (11 301 — 610) a smvty of the diflerent opinions 1 


on he details oi kalatn So the workappeirs 
to le eemposed of the same paits as John of 
Dimaseiis fotis Scicnttat^ wheie the sequence is 
the ft How mg t Dt tlui ca^ the philosophical basis, 
/ Dt II u lilts c Di It t Oitlodoxa 

Jhe Mr lat is the fiist woik of the 1 ind in 
Muslim litei iti re It goes into the details of the 
views ot the seels, the luthor possesses fiist 
hana data conccining them It is free from any 
schematising tenaency as well as from any bias 
Ih s imrlics a sen us defect of style, it is haidly 
niDie than a c iat ^u tatsotuit^ a phenomenon 
quite unex) ccted in the passionate authoi of the 
It na On ills grrund it has been conjectured 
that the Ai / it was composed by its author at 
an age when the conversion and its consequences 
were ud I ngei lecent events In the pieface he 
dcelaies that what led him to the composition ol 
the bcol, wa the fact that an objective exposition 
of IMusl m hatresiclog) was lacking lossibly it 
was also ihe desire ti be objective that has with 
1 ell him fiom n entioning any of the special 
d gm tical view a which tiadition ascribes lo him 
In this conneetDn the difhculty of making a cleai 
iistncUtn letween the man and his school must 
1 e leinen oe ed Ihe thud jait of the book may 
pio e valualle f r tnehisto ^ of "'ll im scholastics 
h ll tip I K btiothmann, in xix 
103 J 7/ A J Wcnsinck, Tht Aludim Ctet. 1 ^ 
Cambridge 1 932, p 87 , 93 

(V J WrNSINCk.) 

AI ‘A SHSH AB (\), the gatheiei of heibs, 
1 hcibali t horn the Aial ic V?// a w nd which 
neiDa a fresh tne yeai old herb, someliines 
ftciv aids diied In medical hteia me the w nd 
refeis jaitieulaily to healing plants mdal^adi^ab 
me ns a veil in of cr luthonty on medieinal heibs 
Ihi fii c ample the celebrated physician Ibn 
ISuwaili (d 1291) in a note preset ved in his 
own hand cn the title page ol MS N® 3711 of the 
^^a ^ofn c Its his ttaehei the famous phaimaco 
l gi t 11 n al 1 at i [q ' ^ ' dijml al mat 1/ i, 

‘th heibali t cf MaJagi In this conneciicn it 
sh 1 1 1 1 e u ted that the w 11 1 it / iPyJj w hich 
IS latl in^ in most dietii nancs, means a hcil alist 
n 1 lam t it is deiived fr n ^Jjal^a , which 
i use^ foi tree lush shi b or any plant with a 
stion^ woody stilk, and also for plants m geneial 

(M Mr\ti noil) 

ATHAR (a , p* itjCii ) lb used as a echnieal 
term in the theory of causality, although not so 
lommon as pi /, •m.dsao'i^ with their deiivatives 
jq \ ] — Irom the tiuathjiu^ i e fiom ahighei, 
active being o thing G d, etc eminate fa^thitat^ 
intiuentes, tj which eoi respond undei cei am con- 
diti ns itla , impress ons in the lowe beings or 
thing In contrast to the highei beings the latter 
lemaiii p assive (or bettei leceptive) Ihis use of 
the wotd IS most frequent in astiologers and 
natunl phiksopheis with leference to the influence 
of the stais (as highei animated beings) on this 
eaith and on men The atmospheiic phenomena, 
which ire also undei the influence of the stars, 
ai also called allt]iar allul ija The meteorology 
of \iist< tie wa tianslated into Arabic under the 
title Afnat pi I naf^ {'Tx^fietrei rSJ? is the 

name given to the emotions and ideas of the 
sentient soul because it suffers the impiessions of 
_ CTj bf Boer) 

\i ''ATTAR (a), the dealei in perfumes, 
druggist, from the Arabic perfume In 
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BAB I ALI, tlip S line I itc I c j v 11 1 / { il n II il ii is 

I 1 h It Diic tunc 11 i f e \ I 12 mi 1 j 

their I i\ le h i <» ( o/n/) ’^leh umel II (u t i t it i i ^ ■> M il lu 

olhee fji he i in S;- ( i j-Oy— 140'^; w ci \e (v ^ ) MMil i ei t j c i ini, 

called J f A /;/ / •* ale il 1 c 1 ; a h 1 er / ii i / tf j / u u ^ 

A i f kt I i 1 Silhn 1 I ii 17'^ 1 •’I Vi i i i I , t 11 Ijwir 

^uhlnie lute v iieh eex le cm 1(54 v t le iie 40 11 ii e 1 i ^ up t i> 1 1 
ment oLliee w is sepi a ed in > I \ t u e t r ^ lie I ^ 1 i t *' 4 / / 

Ih old pil ce jf 111 S lit in f p ft xi! , / // i h. f \ii c I S h il v I 

V^tei the ihol tioii cl the vii.ie s ol th I le j *.0 ^ no I \ieh I m [> 214} i n 1 Vixli 

he woik ol the j,rand vuieia e 1 sum r t o t n )) linits Ii i ninlcrt 7 raiu 

mipoitanc Ine mi vi/i r p netj xl i si 1 t r in 1 r he i i 11 i I in J \ i 

vterc th d t> (A / p xu I the c te I / 1 1 i vc i ^ as cute 

U A < / w i J i tel 1 e xne M 1 1 fie i i t Xen iih ii 1 pj \nin 

tiie Interioi C/^/_/i V it) ani M x stei I [ M Vii n Iliis [ le 1 ml ij i 

Fciei^n VO us f/ ^ I \ i i jectv i j eex xeh xs cve in « > jv 1 < n 3^ 
bu nlvnys rein mid m the sirie bu In a th j he s v i tl xx int > \xh h tl < w il 1 s I »/ ’ 1 
gxana vj leixie I ne Sublime I letlusm lutt / ip f h M 

housed in a 1 liiion the L luiieil I Six e s / m w il i t t ts ^ 

D It the him 1 i / ) h ( n e / 1 

for th S UU ntii ^ Ui ute 1 {r I jj t 

/ i J tl ; h Coil XI n lir ih Vp n i , 1 ^ f 

ol C V 1 St IV lilts \ i / U A t (I 

xnd tl e “St siiexl 1 n xxis n Uli S i ^ i II? l> lu 1 , 1 / 

(/ I i / t ft/ / I 1 1 1 ) I \ L Sf \ ^ i) I h s -fi ( ll ^ 

ae[ riiiXeiit iisxj px * ix hi tl e t-, i e f 1 i S it if tit t t 

ou J, 1 u 1 / <j u t i m /> U G ^7 

Altei I )oS the de| aitm rt ( f llie ixrlx e''l V N i Vj 

in the tri t er e el i t i the Olhe ItieM t 1 BVDAN [see I^is f 

ol Certinrnies 7 t f t I t / il BAHR xi RUM h Viiliennefi 

Olli e f tl elxi] ell il ftren xiies I / / the M littiixntx It t 1 i imt lu 

//ttfti ttt) the ( li lie 1 i II t i y /) el x 1 )y im, 

/ ) h ^ Othet 1 vlu.liite 1 t i>i 1 x^ i Ui r i wei i ) a 1 eh 

[J \ t t Ml 1 1 St M i hit) I J I M J V i 

Ihe Sullmie PoiU suit tel stv iel\ j lire Ih n 1 W / / 1 wheh 11 inxllv in xi t xv 
in 1911 he Vd a le Sea I* me X| plic I in htei nti juit) 

Ihc olhees of tbt Sublime 1 iilt mi si nH I t xn xu i whi h ^laluallj e\pmlel t tvxaii 
cxnfused with th > c of the linpiixl lulac hot e mj le Jjil ixes spt il {.I I in * t 
(J/tf/ >;) xvhich sometim splaxel i\ei> im[ i ant il i n ttv tn tt op //v nd the 1 ahull Peu 

part (undei 'Vbd al lUmid II lor e uxplej tm^ rixna makes the i / ift tut I* ^ u i xtcixd 

Uiw) to (let (Putsch, Pauly \\i ewis / Ut i ^,1 

BADAL(v), substitute Ihe term ;///' ol 41S V Konexni, / t ' nottiu it a a tua h 

(pi of biial) xn I lulili (^1 ol hi 1 ) xie cou mitt^ in Sit ft Italian It fUfi;' i tta ti , ix 

nected with a Sufi doetiiiie, x^hith ^xe^ back to Ikrtnce 1932, p 270 -282) In the by intmi 
the xipl century a h , Ihxi the exsmic ordu is | pemd h^ptotq became the nxme of the while of 
pieservcd by a fixed number of s imts, s x tliat w he n the Mediienancan (excepting the bUetc Sex , P i\ m 
a holy man dies his place is immelntely hllcd by a Smith rinsattus Sy? aius^ 1 42 is wi n^), xnd 
“substitute In Peibun and 1 mkish the {xlural uial thu name was tikeii oxti by Syrue wntirs in the 
IS olteii us<d xs a singuUr Some waters e\plim foiin ilnytf (\a‘kob ol Edtssa, vn / A ^ iSbd, 
badal d&t “one who when he depxits fiom a pixel, 11 426, Isxllmo m xl battinx Opu ttitwm^ i 
has the power to leave his» ‘double ( JiaUtf ttttwftt) 171, note 7, I tin le I asc mun tU I npt / by 
behind him or “one who has experienced a spiritual Bat-llebiaeus, transl Nau, p iiq, note 2, Nni, 
transfoimxtion ^ there is great diseiepxney 111 the Le Into tits iteiots of faeque dt Bxrteh, 10 
aceountb given of the numbei of abdal xnd then J, 1896, p ^09 --"312, Mose Bar Kef a, Pans 
position in the saintly hiexuehy headed by the MS Syr 3x9, fob 83, 89} 
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Bibli ^ apn) alM'is^uli, KiW al-^Ta it , 
in h G i , V 11 51 1 lolemaiob ind 

al kindi] , Ibn Khaldun, in V i, , \i /i , p 9^ 

G Le Stim^je, r/e Landis (J Cht, JO nit n 
C hphait^ C-imbiidge 1905, p 127, s lUo the 
ailicle P\HK Al vrALhRlI (L liO^IG\IANNJ 
BANDI an aiabici^ed Peisiin -woid, originally 
fiom the Sansliit, meaniiij, 1 narcotic diug 
more exactly the henbane (/ij ouy am ts) I he 
meaning of the banskut ilanga is really htmi 
{cannaln ^atiza J ), 1 t the \ aict> \ihich ^rows in 
bouthun climes ^^hlch contain^ in the tip f its 
Icavtb an intoxiciting lesinous su b anct (Ai ibic 
^iosLiJOt hence the /end I \t 7 a ‘ Irunl enne b 
In Peisian the loan-vioid long ims aj plied to 
the henlaiie and Ilunain b Ishik in his Arable 
translation ot the nitdi a of Dioseuridts 

(c 235 =s S50) equated it u ith the (jieek voffyvofiJLOi 
With this meaning, the woid ib found in 

the eaily Peibian medical iMiteis whe, as a lule, 
iMite in Arabic (al Kazi, Ibn Sina) and in moic 
modem Peisipn medicine in Abu Mansur Muwaffak 
b 'Ah (ivth = xth eentuiy) while it appeals to 
be unknown in the old Arabic poetry as al 1 iiuui 
m his phainiacologv in the aiticle Jbaz (MS m 
the Piussa libraiy) ^^ives no quotaticns horn the 
poets, which he would not haie oin tted t do 
Ihe eail) physieians ol western Islam (lsh5k b 
'Imrtn, Ishak b Sulaiman, Ibn al-I^azzar and 
others) also identihed lanpji with henbine and 
called It in Viable which howevei Ahmaa 

al Ghafiki (a Spanish Mooiish phjsician of the 
vith xuth ctntui>) in his phainiacology considers 
wrong Sk(^Uiidna is howevei the Sjiiac teim foi 
henbane and the Kxti.h\QSatt azan^Stl '5n^%nit7 tan 
etc IS deiived tmm it, but the later Aiab I otanists 
used the name for anothei henbane {7\os jamus 
zHH/icu ) which diives the taker mad, and also 
for the hemlock (citiita) In modem tunes the 
word ba?i^ (in the populai dialect of Fgypt 
lb used foi every kind of naieotic and the 
verb bannadja^ “to narcotize , infinitive tabmlj^ 
“narcosis etc derived fiom it 

htbltogf a p fiy Ibn Sida, xi 

162, la^J A /7i, 11 10, Ibn bini A vmzty 
Bulak, 1 273, Ibn al biitSi, al Uj uni I Mn 
fiadai al-AiHt\a^ Bulak, 1 117, I I celerc, 
Ttaih dts umphs pat Up bet that ^ laiis 

1877, 1 271, Lane, lexuon^ i 258, low, 

Flora det judtn^ m 339, Mcjtrhof and Sebhy, 
7 he ahtidgtd Vetswn cf '^the Bo I tj btmpie 
Dtit^^ b\ Ahmad tin Muhammad aHrkafq^ 
fise 11, Cano 1933, p 324 ^qq , Renaud and 
Cohn, lunjat al AhlTib^ Pans 1934 P > 
Dymoek, W arden and Hoopei, Ph zt maco^t aphta 
Initca^ london-Bombiy-Caleutta 1890 — 1893, 
11 62b and 11 318 sqq (Ma\ Mixiuiui) 
BANJALUKA (also written Banja I uka, lui- 
kish [older form] and [later spel 

hng]), a town in Bosnii m the kingdom of 
Jugoslavia, 500 feet above the sea on both banks 
of the \ibas, a tributary of the Save, on the 
edge of a plain in picturesque miuntainous bui- 
roundings According to the new adininistiative 
division of Jugoslavia into nine banates in 1929, 
Banjaluka is the capital of the Vrbas banate, the 
headquaiterb of various civil and nulitar) authorities 
and has (1931) zi 177 inhabit ints of whom about 
a third aie Muslims (all speaking beibo < roitian), 
who have 27 mosques, a mediese combining three 


P vNfALUKA 


oldei -incb, a mufti and ihe ofliee of a shari'at 
judge, a distiiet wakf council etc Banjaluka ib 
pictmesqucl) situited and economically impoitant 
(it his been on the lailway since 1S7O) and as 
the centre of ciltuie of the dibtiict has a theatre, 
several schools, chuiches, etc The town which 
consists of an uppei town (“Goinji bther ), pie 
domin'' ntl) oriental in chaiactei, and a lowei 
town (‘L) nji behei ), I uiopean in ehaiacUi, has 
also important antiquities 

Wheihei there was a Roman settlement on the 
site of the modem Linjiluka cannot be stated 
definitely It u ed to be thought by some scholais 
that the Cas ta on the n\er bib-inus of the labula 
Peutin^eipna should be located heie Some how 
evei would locate Ad Lidio heie fheie w is 
ceitiinly a place named Id Ftn s near Panjaluka 
In any ease theie aie still the remains of Roman 
batlis m the upi ei town 

Id the time ( f the kings of Bosnia, Lanjaluka 
was only a small foitrcss which did not become 
important until aftei the iuikish conquest ol 
southern Bosnia (1463), as 1 pait of the banate 
of |ajee which was then created 

Afiei the fall of Jajee (cf also Peeewi, 

1 ijo) the lurlo t ok Bmjaluka (1528) indthen 
the devel pment of the n I egan If he date, 
difiicult to lead with ceitainty, in 1 ekete s Ln 
ju/itun^ tn uu ounanisth tiuJischt Diplomatil , 
p 18 — 19, his been nghtly lead, it was the 
lesidence of the fuikish go eintr of Bosnia as 
eail) as 1563 but it is usually assumed that 
feihad Paiha Sol olovic who was appointed san 
djikbe^ in 1574 and in 1583 bec,leibeg of Btsma, 
w\s the hist to mD\e the goveinois headquaiteis 
from Fiavnik to Banjaluka m 15B8 and that they 
lemuned there till 1639 This leihad Pasha, a 
cjusin of the giand vuier Mehmed 1 asha boko 
livie [see si K III], did a gieat deal foi the lapid 
development of Panjaluka from the lansom paid 
for the Austrian Count Lngelbeit Auerspeig cap 
tuied by him m 1575, which aceoiding to Peeewi 
(1 4S5) aiijountcd t > 30,000 ducats, he built the 
first mosque (“1 eihadija dzamija ) in the town 
anu, do 1 will I Uelebi lecords, heluiltothei public 
buiiilin^ ihcie (a I ezistan with loo shops, a ham- 
mam a ineliesfc, a mel teb etc) Lwliya, as well 
as Hadjlji "yialifa, wh) descubts Banjaluka as a 
town With two fortresses m the ‘•andjik of tosnia 
(c 1648), attiibuie to him the building of the 
new foitrcss 

In 1 06 1 when Fwhy a visited Panjaluka, it was 
a flouiishing to an with two fortresses (hence the 
dual Baiulul 'item), 45 niahallas 3,700 solidly built 
houses, 45 niosquea, seveial medieses and public 
baths, II schools foi children, 300 shops, 3 wooden 
budges, 70 pleasure lesoits, etc The town, the 
name of which Lwliya rightly deiives fiom the 
St rbo ( r atian words “Banj i (“bath”) and “Luka ’ 
(“meadow’ ), w is not then administered by a gover 
nui but I y d deputy (kahmmakam) of the Bosnian 
vizier 

On Sept 4, 1 688, Banjakula was taken by the 
Austuans under the Maikgiaf of Baden for a bnef 
peiiod bcsuijtd by liinec von Hildburghausen m 
the wii of 1737 but relieved by the governor of 
Bosnia 'Ah Pisha Hetimovic by the battle of Aug 4, 
1737 (cf TaPiih. t Bosna dtr Ztman-t ffekitn slide 
^Ah Piskti by ‘Omei Elendi of Novi, Constan- 
tinoplt 1293 [1876], p 21 — 52,traDsl byC Fraser, 
p 21 ^^^) Henceforth Banjaluka developed m 
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iamt B A n 111 , s > 8 )2 II 11 iMnllil “n 
Vi af t i/‘ an 1 ii2 ti nsl de SI « ii 
61 al yjil undi it '"If triiisl ( iieii <>dnu 
£Us> o del Jflam e I ui^ Mi hi I 1934, p 54 
inJ note 30, Iiochdinnnn, 0 1 J i 122 
427 Pons Boicjues An me Itohtlu af (, or 
lo 7 h%*ona^ote y ^to^iafi e i i/i^o i^parc/ts^ 
Madrid 1898, NO 151, p 1S4, G n tie- I ileneii 
H star u dt la lifer a fur a ata*tfo t pan la 
Barcelona 1928, p IlS ‘^•arl r, Duf tn 0 
Biblw^raphte mabe^ Cairo 1928, p 569—570 
(F Im-Iro\iN(M) 

BSWARP, or Ab!viard fq v] a town tnd 
district on the northern slopes of the 
mouQtiins of Khoi isan m an iiea now 
belonging to the autonomous Tuikoman republic 
which forms put of the USSR The whole 
oasis region including Nas2 [q v], Pin aid etc 
(known by the Tuikish name of Ata/ “foothills *) 
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the liri 1 t > ie 1 i '’^1 ei Iki i the ji i 
cci rs s f till in 1 nil 11 11 o ^ I He 

iiri|^ In* e iiUti re^i n l i 1 1 c r 
id i 11 \ IS tl i It 

\ n 1 1 I ii 1 1 1 ( J he ui 11 f the M t n u 
(Kuhin \l iw u \) aie situai d 51^4 n It \\ <f ti 
t mon (I Kihl i (I ail ihi) on tie li nsea j ni 
iailwa> and enu in aua of 14000 s ju 1 \aHs 
Ih cential til is (o fut liiji ini 7 c o feet 
rjund ^bout 2 miles N 1 d Kuhin- \bnutd 
js the little hill of N'^nu/ffiJi an 1 t > thi noith 
of U the sitt ol »'ome aneitnt town si mounted 
b> a p A ) 45 \noth<r 

impoitani site is tint of Kuhm Kxbkihi a foitres-* 
lebuilt by liinilr m 784 ( 13 S 2 ) {/'*Jtrmt*K 1 
343 ) The whole region n ui> ridi in tells 
{hi ujar) 14 miles S of KahWhi lit the lum 
of I^iiwa abad which was settled bv Nun with 
pusentrs libel xted after the taking tt Khiwi, 
It miles S F of the station of Aittk lu the luins 
of 4 town called ( ^hondui ( tfiei thi nn ^Ir ot 1 
holy man which dites from ihi xiuth eentni}). 
beveral of these sites mu^t go back to the Arsiud 
period (Isoiduie of Chirax mentions for example 
a town of Vutyedi etc) and some are esen pre- 
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B 5 .WARD — BIHZAD 


historic , cf R Pumpelly Explci atiom in Tm lest 
Washington 1905 (Cainegie Institution, NO 26) 
excavations at Anau 

B t b I to gi a p hy Tomaschel , Zui hntot 
Topogtaphe von Pe nn^ i , in 5 ^ ^ 4 ^ Witn 
vol cii , do in Piuly Wissow-i, Real Lnc 2 
s V 4 pauatJhh and Data^ A W Komaiov, 
in Pete) m M It 18S9 vii , p 158 — 63 Bar 
thold, I totilo s;eo^i oc fk frana^ St Petersburg 
1903, p 60 — 2 70, do, Ttulestan^ m Cr i/ S, 
index do, K istmi oosheniya Ttnl stana St 
Petersbuig 1914, p 41— 3 A Semenov 

and others] D) evno ti Abt? ei di^las^o 1 ay ona (“ 1 he 
Antiquities of the Region of Abiward ) in 
Acta UnvLTSttatis 4 lat Mel a ^ sei 11, Oiien 
t-iln, fasc 3, rajjkent 1931 (expediti n of 
1928) (V Minorsky) 

BAY AN [See Ki\Ts] 

BAYAZTD \lBISTAmI [See ai-BistXmi] 

BIHZAD, Kamai ai Din, UsiTd, a Persian 
miniatuic paintei The miin souices foi his 
lift are i IQivanlamii Ilabib 7/ S’/;! rr, B imbiy 
1857, 111 350 (T W Arnold, Painting in hlim^ 
Osford 1928, p 140) and two documenls from 
his na-t Nl ni {Btbl Nat ^ MS Suppl Pers 
1842) a piefate to an all um of cilligiaph) and 
miniatuies compiled b> Bih7i3 and tht locument 
appointing him head of the royal k tab Khma 
(Muh mm id Oazwini-L B uvat, D ux documents 
inuhh idUtf^ a PtM ai in R M M, wvi 19l4i 
p 146-161), 2 pTlur nlma ed 1 even Ige, London 
1921 p 272, 2Q I 329 3 Mina Muhammad 

Flaidar DughKt, Ta^idh kt±ih (1 W A nold, 
in Bull S hoot 0 ) Stud ts I ondon v 1930,672- 
673) 4 DUst Muhammad b Siilaitnan of Herat, 
Bcricht uie) alte e und "citgem^^i^cht Main tom 
Jahe gyi (XS 4 (-) m the Bahram Mii75 Album, | 
Top kapu Serai 1 ibl Istanbul (Pinyon Wilkins m 
Giay, Pt) tan M mntnc Painting Oxford IQ33, 
p 1S6) c; Isl indai Munshi Ta^fiJJit ^Ahm 
aiayi M// 5 f (1 W \in H Pimtnr m hlam 
p 1 41) 6 Mustafa 'All 1/ nai I i Him 1 

tu lan (995 = 1587) Istanbil 1926, p 37 63— 
65 67 

As the esrliest minntuies aie ditcd 1479 we 
must put the year of Pih/ids biith about 1450 
Dust Mubammid and Haidai Mma both dvscul t 
him as a pupil of Amu Ruh Allah 1 n »wn as 
Miiak Nakl a'di of Herat, \ihile the Turkish art 
hist Mian '\h says his teacher was Pii Saiyid 
Ahmad of Tabrn lastly I^ahangir mentions 
khalil Mir/a as in artist whist style Pih al con 
tinned {TTrul 1 D^ahln^ )i, tiansl Kogei and 
Beveridge 11 1 16) He reteued gi eat artistic cp- 
poitimitits through hu- first pation Mu 'Ah Shu 
NiwS^i and thiough his fiicnd the Fimuii I Husain 
Baikal 3, at whose romt in IlerSt githeitd the 
intellectual elite of Iht time with Nawa^, Iljami 
and Kh'^andamir at their head Bihz’I I rem lined 
in Heiat iftei the dynasty was ovti thrown by 
Muhammad Kh^n ^aibSni {1507) — Blbui says 
that this pnnee had the piesumption to coriect 
Bihrad’s miniatuus — and only moved to labiiz 
the Safawid capital, with the latter s cunqueioi, 
Sj^ah isma'il The favour which he enjoyed with 
the lattei is evident fiom the story told by 'All 
of IsmS'lPs anxiety about Bibzdd dm mg his cam- 
paign against Sttllln Selim I Still moie cltaily is 
the disUnctnn lu which he wa^ held seen from 
the fact that on 27th Ijjumada I 928 (1322) ht 
was appointed head of the loyil library and placed 


in chaige of all the librarians, calligraphers, painters, 
gildeis, maigmal diaught&men, gold mixeis and 
gold beateis and lapislazuli washers Lndei Shah 
Tahmasp Bihzad also leceived numerous marks 
of honour and was engaged along with Sultan 
Muhammid and Aka Miiak in the loyal lihraiy 
In the lat^ifnama of 1 akhi 1 Sultan Muhammad 
(c 927 = 1520, But Mus Add 7,669 fol 98) 
IS a stjiy which illustiates the aged Bihzad s 
mannei of working he took a Turkish assistant 
Daiwish Muhammad Nakl ash of KhurSsan, a colour 
pieparei, as his pupil anl finally entiusted him 
with his own w nks Othei pupils aie mentioned 
b> Ilaidai Mir /5 the portrait paintei Kasim 'Ah, 
Maksud and Mulla Yusuf, by 'Ah Shaikhzade 
of I^urasan and Ak^I Miiak by Iskandai Munshi 
Muzaffai 'Yli Accoidmg to a chonogram given by 
Dust Muhammad, Bihzad d ed in 942 (1536-1537) 
and was buued in Tabriz beside the poet Shaikh 
kamal of Khujand according to anothei tiadition, 
he died earliei, m 1533 — 1534 In the Yildi? 
Libiary in Istanbul is a poitiait miniaiuie which 
shows the aged Bihzad as an unassuming, apparently 
shy man m Sifawid costume (A Sakisian, La 
mtn iti*n pei lane, Pans Brussels 1929, fig 130) 
The oldei souices yield little information foi 
oui knowledge of Pihzad is an aitst however 
much they pruse him as the gieatest of his sge 
kh^ indamii s CAtravagant languaTe seems to 
emphisize his great delicacy and lifelike vigour 
of lepresentati n Ilaidai Muza compares him with 
Ins teacher Mirak, whose ait is ripei although not 
finei, also with Shah Muziffar who seems to have 
been held m almist equl esteem, whom Bihzad 
suipassed in contiol of the brush in diawing and 
m figure omp jsition, without attaining his delicacy 
Babul praises his ait as lerj delicate, especially 
emphasises the fact that he drew beaided figures 
marvell )usly, while hi^ bear Hess figuies were not 
so go)d and adds that he exaggeiates the length 
of the double chin Bibui s successois on the 
Mughal thione weie also among his admirers and 
eagerly enieivoured to get his woiks for their 
llbr^^lcs and fiequen 1y mention the puces they 
paid (c 3 — 5,000 rupees) Djihangir is one of the 
hist to mention the ti'^dition also lecoided else- 
whcie thit Bihzad was specially distinguished for 
his drawing of battle-scenes \s a result of the 
genei 1 esteem in which he was held Pih/ad sname 
finally became pr verbial and according to Khw-xn- 
dimii he shmld be put alongside of Mam the 
other traditnnal cieator of incomparable mastei 
pieces 'All however hints that Bih/ids success 
was to some extent due to the influence of his 
pations 

M dein research has been mainly concerned 
with identifying Bihzad s original woiks It has 
been to ome extent successful, especially since 
the Londm Exhibition of Peisian Art in 1931 at 
which a laigemimbei of pictuies ascribed to BihzSd 
weie bi ought together It is hiwevei not yet pos- 
sible to isolate him completely from others m 
his aitistic development and characteristic qualities, 
as a sufficiently laige number of woiks have not 
yet been definitely attributed to his predecessors 
and contemponries The general impiession at 
present prevailing reveals Bihzad piimarily as the 
p^rfectoi of the 1 ImHrid style, but not as sinking 
out on new lines Blochet some time ago pointed 
out that the mimatuies in the NizSmi, Bnt Mus 
Add 25 900 show a marked dependence m com- 
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\ tion i i the m n tiiic in iKnitiicl g) \ nu 
I bi3 (1 noj B It Mis AM ^7 *,ti I ut if \ t 

St c ih t va\ sill II 111 \ r niil s i ^ c t 

a i arte lit i inia i e aic ist si i I 11 t i 

I sea m ichticn t iht text 'll — the i 

h cli n e ut \c } Ki^e a c ell d t il it I an 1 
then nun ei caiefill) consideud 'llic sc l»- f 
c ikurs 1 rich an 1 ii cl 1 1 fnt lialltone in d liti ii 
c the VLi> cfee ivc 1 ci col iir \ hi h le jit 
to^ethci with in caIi'' idiraiilj hi^hlj devr t cl 
ftcling foi po sibihlits of e m ii atun ei u 
cilouis espcciall} fiesh blue tones seem I ha e 
been picfci I b) Iih/il flic iinniatuits aic pci 
feet in CAecutiou the Iranehes f Ibss ms and 
the iiehh dec rated f itteins an the buill nL,s anl 
caiict le dclineitcd with tie ^ic lest d licacj 
bih/ils warl inclules scents af a i man le id 
Until nature as well as battle scenes full of 
diauiatie inr vcment In details wc fin 1 a lathei 
unusual lealism J ih/ad often attemj ts to let the 
happenings be leflected in the faces and ge&tuics 
of the fij^uies lie movements cf animal are 
obsentd and decorative pittcins, e g on raipets 
tnille the original designs ta Ire lecogmsed 
lihzad was one of the fiist 1 ersian painteis to 
sign their woil, although in the smallest lelteis 
and in a place difficult to see, oi whose name is 
mentioned m the colophcn by the calligraphci 
But as a icsult of his fame his name Iris ioi 
centuiies been \iongly added to miniatuics f r 
financial piofit oi to gne a collector x page b) 
the celebisted paintci, oi his worls have letn 
copied, signxtuie included 

The following foim the gioup of wroil s which may 
be assciibed with consideiable ceitamt} to Bih/ 3 d 

A 1 Lleven miniatures in a MS of the P %ta} 
wiitten by Mu ^xikh Muhammad b ShaiU} Ahmad 
111 Sbawwll SS3 (1479), in the Chcstci Lcatt> 
collection ID London , attubution due to the 
colophon which mentions Lihzad as the pai tei 
{aV 41 d al mudinil B ) 

2 Miniatuie in two paits, Sultan Ilusan Bail ai a 
and letinue in a gaiden, c 1485 , lehcian, Giilislan 
Museum In the (possibly not auihtnlic) signatuie 
the name Pih/ad is witht ut quslihcation \n in 
complete stision of the left half is prtsened in 
the Philip Ilofei collection m New \oik 

3 loui OI five minntuies in a BT fan MS 
written for Husain Bailaia in 893 (145^8) ly 
Sultan 'All al Katib and illuminated b> Man al 
MudJiabhib, in Cano, Bibl Royale Poui mmix 
tures ha\e a signatuie {al^Ahd B) two the date 
893 (01 894) m the smallest hand 01 is a decc rativ e 
element in the irchitecture The signatuie on the 
double page fiontispiece is for the most part 
destroyed so that the attribution is not so certam 
as in the othei miniatures which are most ceitainly 
the work of Bihz’ld 

4 Three miniatures in a MS of Niz’xmis 

Khamsa^ written m 846 (1442), but, as the date 
(Radjab 898} in another miniatuie (fol yyb), cop- 
temporaiy with BihzSd shows, illuminated with 
miniatuies in 1493 25,900, fol 

I2ih, i6ia, 23 ih) Ihe miniatures aie said in the 
the text between the columns of veise to ht by 
Bih/Sd {al-Ahd B ) and perhaps other miniatureb 
in this MS aie by him 

5 A panorama showing an old man and a youth 
in a landscape m an album (dated 930 s=: 1 524) 
of specimens of the work of famous calligiaphers, 
formerly m the Kevoikian collection in Pans The 
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^cx 1 c , xi c 1 1 

j ) r t K c 11 1 1 j f i 

I 1 1 rm ( f 1 c i;] a t ] 

I i i ] c 1 11 VI I ti T c 

t V i u n 11 f c 

II VI i U c 1 

J Iht ao VC I 1 1 (/ / } 

I:j20 — 152^ <^1 Vi c 1 I 1 i 
\n n V I I 1 t ic 1 1 I IX cit 

al wlich XL 1 > I 1 If M 

y I p it i 1 1 1 f II 1 1 i d 1 1 

fi IS icl I 1 1 icr c 11 c 1 n ^ 

Mai tin s i 1 n) 

2 1 it It el h f 111 1 1 n lie 

ick 1 toi M 1 c f 1 i c V ( c i 

Miitii Sil iinj 

3 1 hicc di aw mgs f 1 ir Is t Vmn Sj xhi ( ^ 

(1 ibl Nat bu| p’ I Cl , 1955) ^Dcd(ir* iliig 

to II end, WillmsonJ 

4 Ihutccn mini ituies t ) Amii IJiusi iw Ihhlaw s 
A/i jsi wiitten m S90 (i4S5j I oiidon \ (h 
Leatty colkction ( cc i hng to Mdi tir "^chu /) 

5 Ihiee minia lucs to ixc GuUtu wiitten in 
Mulidiram 891 C14S6) b/ '^h IKiiil Ians, 
Mauiicc de Kothschill colhc ion One niniat ic 
signed {al^ i/d h , xccoiding to Witt) 

6 1 wclve miniafuics to SJiaiaf I Dm ‘Ah \ a di s 
7 Ilf a} uama^ written m 872 (i4f7) by Shir \li 
for ITusam I ail arx, 1 ut piol ablv not paiutt 1 ill 
Ixta IxlUmoie k Ginet collection Insigncdlut 
atti ibutcd by Qj ihau^i i (acc ji din t ) M xi tin Sch ul/, 
kuhnel Ainold Griy) 

7 Minixtuie (unfinished) to the tht 

poet IS diiving oti the ral bci s drg It icr n C uh 
stm Museum Attnbuticn c ily (n aci un )f n 
sciiptKii on it ccpied in 1619 by VI i i il a \ 
w oil ot 1 ibzid 

8 1 oiti III mil ntuitc f Vluhan n xdkhinSb'ul m 
1 ms A Sal isian coll cti >n t ICC idin^^t Sx in) 

9 Mmixtuius to ^ u xf al Dm \ i li ij t ft 
written in 935 (1329; bel n^ni*, t) th I trsim 
government According ta the col plun piintl 
by fihz^id but quite difleicnt in style fiom hi 
other woil s 

10 A diawing of Shih fahmxsp on a plxtt im 
in a tiee Pans Ljuvrf , sit^nel it Qlh/ fft 
b (aceoiding to Sal isian Wukin'' i) 

Woiks menu ned m liteixtuie lul not new 
1 nown aie a A//wr< f N ami wiitl n Iv Miw 
lana M hmtid fc i S]_ah P il ra isp a A tit m 
wnllen by Sulim ‘Ah Mashhxdi iid t! e til um >f 
mim tures for which khw’^ndsimi wi te the picfice 
Bihzad s influence is Inst seen m his | u il , jI 
whom some hi e Kisim ‘Ah ind Al a Mir d xlmoct 
attained their masters level Tht Ni/xmi MS 
(Bnt Mus Oi 6,810) of 900 A H (i 495 )'''^‘»l‘^og 
thought to be Bih/Sd s woik and although most 
of the miniatures aie now asciibed to Kasim ‘Ah, 
the style in some of the unsigned ont» is so 
distinctive that they mav be regaided as BihzSd’s 
woik In spite of the fact that another change in 
style took place very soon under the Safxwuls, 
theie was in the fiist three decades <f the with 
century a transition style which shows many features 
of Bihzad*& work, a characteustic example is an 
‘Ah §hir NawS’i MS of 1526 (Bihl Nat Suppl 
tuic, 316) m which Blochet thinks he can still see 
some of BihzSds work Herat pamteis carried 
BihzSd’s style of painting to bukh^iS whtie it 
became established at the Siaibimd court Here 
the tradition of BihzEd and the HerSt school 
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survived till beyond the middle of the xvi^b centuiy. 
lly the migration of artists from centres still under 
Bihzad’s influence, the Herat style and Bihzadic 
tiadilion weie brought also to India. The earliest 
and purest products are two miniatures in the 
I^ahanglr Album (Berlin, Staats-Ribl.) according 
to Kuhnel of the period from 1520 to 1535. 
Already much modified, but still occasionally quite 
unmistakable, Bihzad’s style survives in several 
miniatuies of the Hamza romance, which form the 
beginning of Mughal painting pioper. 

Independently of the general development of 
style we find BihzSd’s miniatures and motives 
moie or less faithfully copied down to the xviith 
century. Dare’s meeting with the horsehcrd in the 
Cairo Bmtan is found in a BusfTui Ms. of 1535 
(Paris, Caitier collection) and in another of 1556 
(Bibl. Nat., Suppl. pers. 1187); the fighting camels 
recur in many Indian and Persian miniatuies, on 
a Persian carpet with animal designs of the xvil* 
century (Berlin, Schloss-Museiim) and on a green 
glazed faience bottle of about 1600 (London, Victoria 
and Albeit Museum), while as late as 1626 we 
find Rid3-i 'Abbasi reproducing a design by BihzSd 
apparently for a story of Madjnfln (Paris, Vignier 
collection). 

B lhlio^raphy\ (in addition to rcfciences 
in the article): Cl. lluart, Lcs ap/u'f et 

It'S miihiit) tie Po}knt mmuhiian^ 1908, 
p 222, 239, 330 sqq.\ K. R. Martin, The 
mUiiatm e painthi^ and painU'r^ of Ptrddy fndia 
an/ Turk 1912, p. 40 r^y., fig. 39i 67— 

93 ■, do., /fv miniatures de Bihzad dans itn Jfs. 
ptrsan^ date de 19^2; do. and T. W. 

Arnold, The Nizami^Ms in the Biitish ! 

Muuum Or, 6 S/c,^ 1926; G. Marteau-II. Vever, 
Mimatives persanes,^ fig* 219; E, Blochel, 

Le^ petnture^ de^ man user its orientanx de la 
Biblwthlque Nationale,, 1914 — IQ20, p. 1 75, 
187 sq., 277—288, pi. 34—39: do., Les tn'u- 
m flutes t/tfi manuurits oneniaux — litres,^ 
atahes,^ pi/vo/tf — de la B,hli dheqve Naliomle, 
1926, p 89 .ry., 96 loo: pi. xlii,, xhiii : do, 
in Bulletin la SociCfc Fran^aise dc repi odiufions 
de manm^tita a ptintuie^,^ 1926, p. 8 — 9 
and xii., 1928, p. 68, 85 sq. (index fi>r all pas- 
s.iges in Blochel’s woiks); E. Kuhnel, 
maleni itn idainhcken Otient,^ *923, p. 27 — 29, 
57-) pl* 48 — 54 i Arnold, Painting in 

Islatn^ 1928, p, 33, 34 jyy, 49 sq,, 71, 77, 
129, 150 uj.i do., Bihzad ani his paintings in 
the jfafar-NTimah Ms,, 1930; A. Sakisian, Arf 
miniature pet sane, 1929, p. 47 — 50, 62 — 80, 
85—871 103 -105; pl. 2, 37, <55—67, 

74"~75J do., La miniature it P exposition d\irt 
petsande Burlini^ton House,^ in .SVr/ff, xii., 1931, 
p. 169- 1 71; A. K. Coomaraswamy, Les minia- 
tures orientates dc la collection Goloubew au 
Museum of Fine Arts de Boston,^ 1929, N®. 26- 
34, 71; M. S. Dimand, Dated specimens of 
Mohammedan art in the Metropolitan Museum, 
in Mitt op, Mas, Studies, i., 1928-1929, p. 224- 
228; do , A Handbook of Mohammedan decot athe 
Atts,^ P* 32 — 3fi» fig* II ; do., A guide to 

an exhibition of Islamic Miniature painting and 
book illumination in the Metrop. Mus. of Atts,^ 
J933i p* 29—34, N®. 18—20, 31; B. Gray, 
Persian Painting^ 1930, p. 57— 66, pl, 7; J. 
V. S. Wilkinson, Fresh light on the Herat 
pahtters, in Burlington Magazine, Feb. 1931, 
p, 62 67 ; V. Mittorsky, Tm unknoim Persian 


mamtscfiph, in ApoUo,Y€^'^. 1931 ; I. Stchouldne, 
Les miniatures persanes au Louvre, 1932, p. 41 
sq, and pl. ix.; L. Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson 
and B. Gray, Persian Miniature Painting, 1933, 
chap. iv. and v., pl. Ixii. — lxxiv.,lxxviii. — Ixxxi., 
Ixxxvi. sq,, Ixxxix. (the most exhaustive and best 
critical account); G. Wiet, V exposition persane 
de igyi, 1933, p. 74— 78, pl. E, 34-36; E. 
Kuhnel and H Gdtz, Indtsche Buchmalerei, aus 
dem Jahangir Album det Staaisbibl, zu Berlin, 
1924, p. 44, pl. 3, 31, 33; H. Gluck, Die 
indischen Miniafut en des Ifaetnsae-Roinans, 1925, 
P* 13I7 i39i pl* 21. (R. Etfinghausen) 

BILMEDJE (from the root bil- “to know, to 
advise”) is the most usual name for the popu- 
lar liddle among the Ottoman Turks. 
Among the Eastern and Northern Turks, names 
derived fiom the root tap- “to find” are used like 
tapmadja, tapkldu tahlfikak, tabufLiurmak etc. 

Riddles of popular origin are at once distinguished 
fioin those deliberately invented, lughaz (arab. 
Itighaz) or nuPamma [q.v.], as a rule by their 
simple form, their ambiguity and their irrationality. 
This last characteristic consists in the use of 
traditional names for different things which are 
only locjsely connected with the natural significance 
and which must be known before their meaning 
can be understood. The correct solution of a riddle 
cannot therefore usually be found by logical de- 
duction. One must first become acquainted with 
the proper style and significance of the individual 
hieroglyphic phrases in order to find the answers. 
This is of course by no means peculiar to Turkish 
riddles. On the contrary, these popular Turkish 
liddlesare only distinguishable from those of other 
nations by minor features, chiefly of a formal 
character. Specifically Turkish features are mainly 
leferences to Tuikish local geography and popular 
customs. The Muslim tinge is with few exceptions 
secondary and insignificant. 

Bilraedje at the present day are mainly intended 
for chilrhen. There are many indications however 
that they were once serious and formed an integral 
pait of the ])eo])le’s leaining. In naira live literature 
we find many reference to riddle -duels which 
were fought in this way in place of actual fighting 
and in which the consequences to the losers were 
fatal. There are also cosmological and sexual riddles 
which could never have been intended for children. 
With the altciation^of their place in society riddles 
were given new solutions. The solution therefore 
forms the most unstable and varying element in 
the popular riddle. 

Bilmedje are usually in the form of a short 
.sentence like, for example, the riddle recorded 
as early a.s the beginning of the xivth century 
and still very widely known, the answer to which 
IS “a snake”: yer alAmia yaghlJ kayffh “under 
the earth (lies) a greasy rope”. Riddles in two 
parts are very common, the two halves of which 
as n result of their syntactical parallelism show 
grammatical rhymes or assonance, e. g. actim fUl- 
?shti — aldfm yavrusumt, “I opened the shaggy 
one — and took out the young” (answer : a “chest- 
nut”). Riddles in two parts are frequently expanded 
to the regular quatrains so characteristic of Turkish 
popular poetry. Alliteration and onomatoepic ele- 
ments are also very common features of Turkish 
popular riddles, 

A comparative survey reveals in the material 
so far available groups of related riddles which 
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are variants of certain piotot) pes. The iifldJc'. *pite of uf 0( h* i-’ ‘*.ii j . 'J,- 

are bcint^ continually alteied citlier inMiluntanly ii’/nu al o us-l l‘> /Jio b i \ ^ 

thiouf^h lontf oral tiunsiiii‘>sion or ihrou^rli atlitieratf j li; e / /j/ \ '• v t-. i« b ' i 

adaptation to new ‘solutions re*ult in am.-- /'V/"..;' nis ! c ii i mjIi 'i< * > <). 

of valiants. In spite of this liaDilit;^ to i cip/i , i'j 2 } h) i ’’ < >'i ; t ' 

thcie aie riddles v-ldch have retained the sum* t pn»cf » 

foim and answers for certlunes. « The f***i io <: c, ti t ^ " p Ii » - ■. I « ul ^ . 

Riddles aie mentioned a^ earl) as the /*iri /v ' niLiitlont 1 : 

Luohaf of Maenad al-K'i'-hi>;li >ii j *in‘oMi to i“ <i ' \r 'm 1' . »y 1 ^. 

cenluryj under the niiue of . S.u'h ii in 'hi I , o I j 

or Tubzu^J,, The oklesi l:n<n\i milt aion j ti ui 1 .led a»iil d.*'-* 1 1 , ( 1 S t’ I'd 1 . U if b 'n^ni , 
IS howcvei ‘hit in (he Codex Cuinatiicu-., nli.th /e//; /A', t / u J rr S f.t r/ s. 

has product 1 a con,ideiabIe liteiature (Ct Kmm. j m S V / ^ , v«)l. In. 1 ii , - iy2i, 

Coiftw Cumatiicii^. Budapest iSSo. p. — 157, j p. 51; — o^>. b. il) lt)n Ah* -i u .1 *r 21; 
236-23S; \V. RaJloff, //// *.7/, ' -ee h Wiedeinain* /* < v -v \ i tlL t ip e 
Jti r. C, in J//W. xie tWetui. u, .SV. ,| 'it: al‘IUn*n~*^ tit ^ <\iv 117 — ii<s * ilj \ 

X,vxt/6 p. 2—5; \V. Bang, Loo dti'KatJl | L- •niL ed. 1 >. S. Ma’cjdi tulli, vl. 30S — 314; ^r*o 

da C. C.. in S./LPt xxi. 334-353; « K. \Vitdi*niann and J. IhdK ( in 

J. Nemeth, Dk hUiUcl de^ C. 6\, in Z. L>, M «/.. toiuft^en :«;* oVffV. det Med’^lu tu rol. 

Ixvii. [1913], p. 577 — 608; S. E. Maiov, K id tn \i., p. 31.^ — 321. f/. IJy /’ihir aKDin .d-llnih.du 
i hiitike C, C., in /:rf. Akttd, Xwk S S S. A\^ in his TutT'k ffuknmu" tu-P^Tim (col. Beilin, 
human, sect., 1930, p. 348 — 375; J* Ktnieth, Zu (atahgu , N®. 10052): sec E. WiedtMiiaim, 
dcti Paheln uV? C". ( 7 , in A.CA.^ ii. 36O— ^hiSj AM'. N^. 28: F tiphioi mici aFPadmkt^ 

Theie are also many collections of liddlc*- by dml, vtd. :dii., into. n. bh. 
modern students, which do not by any means yet Tlie following edit 1011 ^ etc. of the writiii^^s 
exhaust the wealth of the material among the of aMliruni may he mentioned: 
different Turkish peoples. ? 7 . Wiedemann, BiPt, \ VJI!^ Asititiomirhe Pti- 

Bibliography'. The older literature on strumetife.^ Tti.^ Nomeithilj 6Vo.v?, CWt/V/ftvb’ 
riddlcj among the Tuikish peoples dtmn to the ) M hi .V /' P, M. S. HtL\n vol. xli., 1009. 

yeai 1909 m A. N. ^alllO)lovU, in Za>iiitH p. 26-7S; E. i‘*dinunn and J. KianU, 

:,akasptjskich Tutkmenot\ kivaja Stotina. 1909, ' All\'me*fH BdtdJjunrot 7*oh (iMdrioA iv sowm 
p. 28 — 32. Thi» ivas supplemented by S. NUlov, JVerk uber ibtu\ lii.-Uii., 1920-1921, 

in M. 0 ., iv. 4-5 (down to 1926). — The hteiuture p. 97--iii: E Wietleuuun, /*»/ d>\^ 

on Ottoman liddles alone is collected by T. 1 die Bexo tit* vov Sonne uKd M n I d it kPt u ' h 
Kowalski, in Turhische Volk^ratsel tiH< Xor I- iu A/ . iv., r 913, p, 1 3 ; I*' \Vn d'^uMiin. 

btil^atien {Fesduhrift fhr G. Jetto^^)^ p. 130 — ( bt h \l ilhrd 7 't/ > ^ i*f- 

131 (down to 1932), The following aie Luge | Z/c^v/ /, /utljt //a ^ V* . ii\ / ytLbrr( 

collection*^ of Otttmian riddles: I. Kunos, (0 o/;/t //- far PhoA ttbh e 1014. lu., i '> t A tnun^m 
Totek n pkcltisi ^wjrcmlny^ BudapC't ii‘*89, li. W dt Pdhor 'nut ^ "the ’><7 So^ive/i*>h Fnii'' en 
141 — 177: T. \\,o\sQ\sYi^Zagidki Imfiwe tn chte. 1 naik ani*iui\h (-"/i /’w, in Anhiv fur GuhuUe 
Krakau 1919; Sakl al-l)in Nu/het and Ahmidl t\i MePAn. vol. \v.. 1023, <|3 — 52; d 

Fend, Koma*W}Li}efl hhali^hat tee-Ilat tK.yul,.^ .ViVs'. t’4\^7 /«rp "/r fer Cht on \\J* lum itl-Btt 
Konya 1936, p. 225 — 233; llamami/adf* fhsaii, ui M feotuiog Z dsi ht , 1922, p. 199 — 2031 d«> , 
Bi/tnae/er^ Turk /talk bi/gisine ait mi ^deht , lii., Pber G''dtonigvsfiike:ten hei Pjiau’zen nuth al Hitnnl^ 
Istanbul 1930; T. Kowalski, Tut kin he | in B'wlog Z'uttaVddtt^ si., 1920, p. 413-416; 

tahel aus A'/einasten^ in Arckh Otienlu/ni, iv. do., Beitr. XXV/.f GngnipiA\ihi\ am aABnunl^ 
(1933), p. 295—324. (T. KowmskA I in S.B.P.^T.S Ful*.. xlh.. 1912, p 1—26; j. 

BiR al*SAB^, the Arabic name of Beer- 1 TIell and E. WicdiinaMn, Bed>. AMY.\’, 

^iieba® in Southern Palestine. AtthisplavC, pU^che\ uu^ deni tmi^' it Ityiioti Xition ^onaABu nni. 
south of 'As^alan, were the spTings which Abta- . ibif, \Hv., 1912. p. 119 — 125; 13 . Suter. ^ er die 
ham was said to have dug with his own hands; P^oftktim der StcinblLPt und 67 Limkr 1 n 
many legenfls wete current about tliom. The place ‘ i//-/’ 7 / /<;//, 7>/rrJ/7 aFStreat jea’Tahrik aAXmear 
has been uninhabited since the xivtb \ {/Ibhandlun^en zur Ge'Si k, der Auiuthf. u MedHn.^ 

Numerous (Ireek inscriptions have been found at fast, iv., 1922, p. 79—03); J. Ruska, al-Birunt 
the modern Bir es-Seba'. ah Quelle fur das Ldieti und die S krifUn aU 

Bibliography'. Lord Lindsa5\ codex of A’ffs?/, in /r/j, v., 1922, p. 26 — 50; E Wiedemann, 
the Mat 3 sid in Yal^ut, MiPilJam.^ ed. Wusten- Beifr, LXVUI.^ I her die IVauge dee Wethselns 
feld, V. 14, 1 , 5; *AlI al-TIaiawi, Oxford MS., (/rath aUKkazini) und die Leloe von den Prepoi- 
fol. 46; Ibn Battuta, ed. Defiemcry and San- tionen nock aABhun^m S.B.P, AT S* xliii., 
guinetti, i. 126; l.e Strange, Palestine tinder 19x6, p. 1-15; 11 . Suter, Das Buck der Au^ndun * 
the Moslems, London 1890, p. 402 sq.', Robin- der Mnen im Kreisevon AbuU-Baihan Mit(iamm:d 
son, Biblical Researches., i. 240; (luerin, Jitdee, aUlhrTml, in Bihl. matlu, ser. 3, xi., 1909— 19x0, 
ii. 276 — 284; Th. Niildeke, Siehen Brunnen, in p. 11—78; do., Der Verf asset des Buehes .,Grunde 
A.R.W.., vii., 1904, p. 340-344; A. Legendre, der Tafeln^ des Chumarezmi {tidmlich aABirUni), 
art, Bersahetf in Diet, de la Bible, i/ii., col. in Bihh math., ser. 3, iv., 1903, p. 127—129; C. 
1629—1634 and suppl. i. 963—968. Schoy, Aus der mathemathchen GeographU der 

(E. Honigmann) Araber [narh dem kannn aBMas^udl) etc., in his, 
^al-BIrUnL Al-kyiwarizmX is another name v., 1922, p. 51 — 75; do., Die Besfhnmung der 
ssmetimes given by Arabic writers to Aba ’l-RaihSu geografhisehen Breite der Stadt Ghazna dureh ah 
tti-BirSm; indeed Ya^at uses the former epithet BWinJ^xnAnmUn der HydrQgtaphie,\i^%%,yt. 
once only (Mu^tHam, i. 417). Unfortunately, in tcs., Dk trigonmetrUelm Mnn des arahhehen 
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Aiit) onomen MtthuMmed h. Ahmed Ahn "'l-RaUian 
al-Bhum, Hanover 1925; E. Wiedemann, Ubtt 
den We}t vo?i EdehUinen bet den Mitslimen^ in 
Zr/, ii., 1911, p. 345—358; do., Beiii , XXXI^ 
Uber die Vet brciiung der Besthwiungen der spes. 
Gewichte nach al-BlntnU in S, B. P. M.S. Er/g.^ 
xlv., X9I3, p. 31 — 34. — His astrological work 
entitled aUTafhlm li-Ai<fl^U Sinldai ul-Tandxim 
(written in a. d. 1029) has been published with an 
English translation by R. Ramsay Wright (T.ondon 
1934) from a MS. in the Biitish Museum. On 
al-Biiunt’s investigations on specific gravities cf. 
the article mTzan ; they are connected with his work 
Fi d-Nisah allati bain al-Fallizaf iva 'FDjazvahir 
fi 'UHadJm, ^ __ (E. Wiedemann) 

• al-BISTAMI AbE Vazid (BayazId) TAiitiR b. 
^SA B. SuRUsiiSN (not to be confused with the 
homonymous ascetic Abu Yazid Taiffir al-Bistam! 
al-As^iar). a native of Bistain in the province of 
Kumis, was one of the most celebrated 
Sufis of the iihd century a.h. His grandfather 
Suiushan, as the name indicates, was a Zoroastrian 
conveil to Islam. Concerning the life of Bayazid 
haidly anything is known; the ancient biographers 
give few details, while the additional circumstances 
related by such wi iters as ‘^Attai belong, for the 
chief part if not entirely, to the domain of legend. 
Before embracing tasauiouf he studied Hanafite 
law, the elements of which he taught to Abu 
^Ali al“Sindi, from whom in turn he received in- 
struction in the highest truths of mysticism (n/- 
iawhld wa HAtahai^ik') and the theory of 
Except for short peiiods, w'hen the hostility of 
orthodox theologians forced him to go into exile, 
he passed his life at Bistam as a solitary recluse. 
Another century elapsed ere his followcis, the 
TaifUiis, formed a school, which according to the 
account given in the Xadif a b- Ala htij Jib of Hudjwin 
(ed. Schukovski, p. 228, penult, ei sqq, rsr transl. 
Nicholson, p. 184 i,qq^ was opposed to that of 
Djunaid in preferiing mystical “intoxication’* (jwZr) 
to mystical “sobiiety” {zaJnd). BSyazid died in 
260 (874). llis tomb in the centre of the town 
atliacted many notable visitors, including Ihidjwiri, 
ISasir-i Khuiiaw and Yal^ut; in 713 (1313), a cupola 
was erected over it by 01 der of the Mongol Sultan 
Uldjaitu Muhammad TQiudabanda, whose spiritual 
director, Shail^ Sharaf al-Dln, was, or claimed to 
be, a descendant of the saint {Sofarnanta, transl. 
Schefer, p. 7, note 3). 

Bayazid left no written work, and though fragments 
from early collections of his (ecstatic utte- 

rances) have come down to us, the sayings ascribed 
to him in later compilations lack authenticity. 
He combined strict asceticism and reverence for 
the religious law with an extraordinary power of 
intellectual and imaginative .speculation. A monistic 
tendency, perhaps exaggerated by 'AttSr and other 
Persian mystics, is apparent even in the oldest 
sources available (e. g. Lima^^ p, 380 — 393), on 
which Massignon’s brilliant analysis of his doctrine 
is based (Essai sur les otigines dn Unique technique 
de la mystique mnsulmane^ p. 245—256). His at- 
tempt to reach absolute unity by a negative process 
of abstraction {ta4jrJd.^fonif hi U^tawhid) is pursued 
relentlessly to a point where, having denuded him- 
self of personality, like a snake which casts off 
its skin, he assumes divine attiihutes and cries 
Sub^nJ^ ^Glory to Me ! How great is My majesty i” 
etc* The following passages may be quoted in 
illustration. “If I could say sincerely, ‘There h 


no god but Allah’, I should not care about any- 
thing after that” {Hilyat ai-Awliya^^ Leyden MS., 
ii. 220). “Twelve years I was the smith {haddad') 
of my ‘self’ and five years the mirror of 

my heart {Kalb'). Then, for a year, I considered 
between my ‘self’ and my heart; and lo, on my 
w aist 1 saw an outward giidle (of infidelity). Twelve 
years I laboured to cut it; then 1 looked and saw 
a girdle within me. Five years 1 laboured, con- 
sidering how I should cut it; and it was loosed. 

I looked on God’s creatures and perceived them 
to be dead and pronounced four takbh'?, over 
them” (Kushairl, Risala^ Cairo 1318, p. 57, 1. 23 
sqq\ cf. ^Attar, Tadhkiia^ al-Awtiy'd‘.^ i. 139, 1. 5 
sqq. and J.R.A.S.., 1906, p. 327 sq^. “As soon 
as I attained to oneness {viahdamyd) I became 
a bird with a body of unity (ahadiya) and wings 
of evei lastingness; and I continued flying in the 
air of quality {kaifiya) for ten years, until I 
reached an atmosphere a hundred million times 
as large (as that of quality); and I flew on until 
I airived in the field of eternity {azaliya)^ and 
there I saw the tree of unity”. Then, after describing 
its soil, roots, branches, foliage and fruit, he said, 
“I looked, and I knew that all this was a cheat” 
p. 384,1. 12 sqq ). The last words, 1 think, 
are no more than a recognition of the fact that 
every description of reality is deceptive. The view 
that they are a confession of failure and disillusion- 
ment (Massignon, Essai.^ p. 248) seems to me 
psychologically improbable; this would surely be 
a lame and impotent conclusion to the supreme 
mystical experience, which in Bayazid’s case is 
depicted as a mi^radj in imitation of the Prophet 
(see Luma^^ p. 382 — 387 ; Islamha., vol. 2, fasc. 3, 
p. 402 sqq..^ a ivth century Arabic version ed. and 
tiansl. by the present v riter ; and‘AttSr, Tadhklrat 
aUAztdnd.^ i. 172-176). On the other hand, it is 
quite natural that Djunaid, who wrote a commentary 
on the dia/ahat., should have criticised the im- 
pel fcclions of his predecessor toe. cit.). 

While 'Abd Allah al-Ans5rI of Herat (d. 481) reckons 
the mf'rTidj as one of the many fictions which 
have been fathered on him {Nafahat ai-Cns., ed. 
Nassau Lees, p. 63, 1. i sqq.\ in the later Persian 
Sufi liteiatuie Bayazid, like HallSdj, typifies the 
pantheistic enthusiasm so congenial to the race. 
If we acquit him of conscious pantheism, there 
are grounds for believing that his countrymen have 
not altogether mistaken his chaiacter or misunder- 
stood the drift of his doctrine. 

Bibliography', This is given in the article 
and, fully, by Massignon. Essai.^ p. 243 sqq. 

^ (R. A. Nicholson) 

BUIC, generic name for any instrument of 
the horu or trumpet family. Wind instru- 
ments played by means of a cup-shaped mouth- 
piece may be divided into two classes, viz.: i. the 
horn or conical tube type; and 2. the 
trumpet or cylindrical tube type. 

I. The horn type. Whether the sUr and 
na^Jir mentioned in the Kui^5n (vi. 73; Ixxiv. 
8; Ixxviii. 18), were horns, as al-]^awharl (d. ca. 
1003) says, the Arab.s and Persians of pre-IslSmic 
times knew of a conical tube instrument of the 
animal horn type. An example may be found in 
Greek art of the ivth century n. r. showing an 
Asiatic warrior playing such an instrument (Gerhard, 
Apulische Vdsen, pi. ii.). The Arabs appear to 
have known this instrument as the cognate 
words being found in the Assyrian ^arm and the 




Hebrew ke>en. It is -itill used hy dnrwiili fiatei- 
nilles in the East, the in^tuiniont bein<4 '^aid, 
according to Tuikish tiaciition, 1o have been the 
invention of the mythical I'ci'-iaii king MinuCahr 
(Ewliya Celebi, i/ii. 238). hor design^ of thi^ 
instrument see Advielle, p. 9. an] Lavigna . 
p. 3075, by whom it is called the hujlr. Akc'nii 
specimen ^ maj bt found in mu-jeiims, e. g the 
CiosOy brown Collection, New Voik. N<k 245}.. 
It was made in vmious sizes, the snialUs*^ t}pe 
coiiesponding to the European bugle fiom 25 U* 
35 cm. in length (Ihihle, Pjc :fi ///- 

stntm ntc .// dm Muih/fureti fiuktn Mittd- 
alfciis pi. I and 3). A larger tjpe, approMmating 
to the Kiinipean oliphanl 01 heeihorn (iluhle, 
pL 2), of 50 to 100 cm. w’uuld be similar to that 
mentioned by Ibn Ilattula (d. 1377) w'ho desciilKS 
an instramcnt of tlie Sudan made fiom an elephants’ 
tusk {Voyages^ iv. 411). Al-Sliakundi (d. 1231), 
the Andalusian Arab, speaks (al-Makkarl. A j, 

ii. 144) of a monster ktif'fi or horn known as the 
iiftH ^urun (“father of hoi ns’’ j which would be., 
peiliaps, something like the immsler hmn [buk 
al-haiHr\ the height of a man, referred to by 
Muhammad al-Saghir {Tadhkiraf al-Nisyan^ p. 45). 
There is a fine Ili.spano-Mooiisb ivory horn of the 
xth — xiith century in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London (Room 63, N®, 3953 — 1S62). 

A horn made of a shell wms known to the 
Arabs of the Peninsula in the vliiih centuiy. Al- 
Laith b. al-Mu7affar tells us that it was u^ed by 
millers and that it was a spiral conch resembling 
the similar, apparently, to the of 

India (Day, Musk and Musical JnstnimmU of 
Southern India y p. 151). This instrument the 
Arabs called the bilk. It was not then a wailikc 
instrument as the Arabs did not use boms or 
trumpets in war at this time (Ibn Khaldun, in zV. 

44). A poet quoted by al-.^sina'i (d. S28) 
says that it was used by the Chri'.tians (as in 
al-Fara/dal>) and, according to al-ljjawhari, the 
Arab's bon owed its warlike usage from them. In- 
deed the word buk appears to have been deiivcd 
either from the Greek or the Latin hticcina 

(Dozy. SuppL diet, arabe^^ although in the Tut^' aU 
'.-irJ/fthe Persian w^ord huri is cuni.idered to be the 
etymologic il original, an “obviously improbable” 
derivation (Lane, lexicon). In the xth century AD. 
the Ikhwan al-Safa^ refer to the buk to illustrate 
their discussions on accoustics (Bombay ed , i. 
89). From this time the buk began to ])lay an 
important part in martial and processional music 
in all Islamic lands [cf tai>l ktiSna]. In the ^l/f 
Laila wa^taila (ed. Macnaghten, i. 80; ii, 382, 
403) it is in constant use for these purpose.s, 
whilst the nafir or trumpet is only mentioned 
once (ii, 656). The term bu^ was used for all 
instruments of a conical tube whether made of a 
conch, an animaPs horn, or of metal, or whether 
crooked or straight. The metal horn (I’urk. pirindj 
buru) is claimed (EwliyS^ Celebi, i/ii. 238) to 
have been introduced by the Saldjn^ids (xith century 
A. D.). This gave scope for a more acute curve 
in the crooked instrument. These horns were pro- 
bably the burdns Tuns and con sarrasimis 
mentioned by the Crusaders and borrowed by 
them. For designs of the bni* or conical tube 
instrument, both straight and crooked, see The 
Legacy of Islam., fig. Ars AsiatUa^ xiii., pi. i.; 
Brown, Indian Painting under the Mtighah,, xxxi., 
xlvl} Abu ’l-Fadll, Adin-t AkbarJ, ed. Blochmann; 


Kienipfcr, .n.t ^ u/*\ \ 743. * be 

tulk i^ iiieMl’oncd in iAr.ia a t au) i I u 1 » ->1 
(fl. iD20j and the iirituin.iht ii ‘i 1 t> b 
riure (Ab.nlH. p. o; Luvi^nrc, \ *'075^ In 

LtofLi.’’ il ii tbf Out i in fbe h*uhi 

i'= u'- uh . b. ft' t’n * u a. With tie 

VI'MM'j j)f Spn 1 tko bad a ued *rv t* I in 
the heatl ind*"! of ui re rid Ib’ti 

bresiot an ind. ini ‘ .v uf tke l*./ind kimj)) bf. 

'Ihii wa* til // (=r I 'of 

jiKii Rut/ (Mv<f c«‘ii‘(r>;. 111.) 1 - > 1 iKHV the 

bul a. a bon (r ‘1 J 1 f. v" .'«* ' ii ^ in 
Schiapap Ill’s I’t , 1 / bit' end I'edto 

de Alcal i). 

1 he Peis4.in .ind Tiaki'-h e 1 1 of ‘be Anbjc 

btik ii the Ou, tl or (Meaind 1, .v. 

F.FidJiiji Khalifa, 1. 400; '1 > leiirii. i 23S, I ulij , 
f’^tlebi, i/ii. 238J. The .void i tj t'e id in 
modern E*^)plian and Svn.m Ai:j ’ c fAnifi), 
En.fJish- Arabic J ^ , 1. v. , !toiZ*»alU‘, 

in vi. 29;. Tt h-’s become the r>.d' an f’ 

and b ;/)r, tlie Gold Co.i-'t an 1 tkc ihttfi\u 
of India, liui J u 01 V 7 ; ii the Caghat d v’ )id 
for a huge hi>rn iiUioduu I mPo the Islrmic f rmies 
during the Mughal and Tatar nigime. Ibn fjhaibi 
(d. 1406; q. V.) says that it was longer than the 
nafir or trumpet. It appeals to survive in the 
bunt.ia of India (Day, p. 153; I.avignac, p. 358) 
wdieie it is another name for the karntt, 

Anothei instrument of the horn or conical tube 
type mentioned by Arabic outhoii is the ItMur, 
J. Reidcris observations on this word (/. 0 * 
Jan., 1934J, in reference to A. X. Idelvihn's lunition 
of the word (fe^oish Music., ]>. 495) as the 
must be accepted with reserve. It is iiitioduced 
by al-Dsjawhai'i who say. that it is a non-Aralnc 
word. Seemingly, it wms derived fiom the Hebrew' 
dAphar., as Ibn al-Athir ]SIadjd al-I)in (d 1 3 10) 
has suimised. Kirdawsi includes the siaipur among 
the martial instruments of ancient Pcisia. Feti** 
mentions a modern trumpet of the Arabs under 
this name (Hkt. gen.., ii. 157) which is extremely 
doubtful (see the Saturday Review.^ June 1882, 
p. 696), whilst the instrument delineated by him 
is also .suspect (cf. Maliillon, i. 182). 

2, The trumpet type. The chief histiument 
of the cylindrical tube class is the }iofh\ although 
the name is frequeutly given to a straight instru- 
ment of the horn type (see Host, Xachiickten t\m 
Alaiokof uni Fes., pi. x\xi.). The name naftr in 
this connection does not occur until the lime of 
the Salditi^ids (xith century A. ii.) although the 
ty]>e itself was probably known much earlier. 
Curt Sachs is wrong in deriving thi. w'oid from 
{Reallexikoft der Mitdhins*ntmcufe ,, s. v.). 

Originally the term mpr meant “.i people hastening 
to war”, and so a trumpet u.sed by such was 
called a bVtk al-naflr., i. e, “a military horn or 
trumpet”. Ibn al-Ti|jtaka in the FnkJiri speaks of 
a large buk similar to the buk al-nafir (p. 30), from 
which wc may deduce that the ordinary hul. wa-* 
smaller than the nafir. The bright, incisive tone 
of the nafir., due to its cylindrical tube, was better 
for signalling purposes than the hoarse sound of 
the buk with its conical btwe. The diffiTencc between 
them may be illustrated by the verbs used of the 
playing of these instruments. We read, for instance, 
that the hUk player “blew” [tiafakhl^) his horn, 
whilst the nafir pUyer “blasted” (lit. 
his trumpet. For the respective numbers of the 
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nafi) and bit) used in imhtiry lands see fah 
I n the tiniL of Ibn the length 

of iht nifi'i \MS i68 cm (=2 I he mju 
lb shown m numei >us ca'iih] Ic-^ of \iab, Pusnn 
and Tirki'jh at ^Marlin, Mt i/iut Patf tnt^ u 
Pmnta^ of Pt s a ^ a nn i Pit it) pi 5S, 

hs ai 3 II , N** 6 S) Ihc / fi 01 nafi i 
of In ha IS still an instiumcnt of a Cylindrical 
tihc (l)a>, p 153 I-^signac p 358} ahhou^h 
it tnl cs othci films elscwhtic (Kacmpfei, p 743 
•\dMLik p 9) It isgcneiail> '•cknowlcdu.t I (luhle 
p 2s Schl singci wvii 326, 353, (jalpin 01 i , 
Ft i h In ttunt t oj ilnst , p 200) that the 
ttait,ht cjlinhicil tube instrun ent of tin t}icl 
was bon owed horn the List It w i'* the an y / ^f 
Mphonso \ (d I >84), Tuan l\ui/ (d ca 1350) 
and othei wrilcis \.f McdiLSil luupc 

Ihe lainl ac^oiding to Ibn Ghaioi, was a 
tru nj et bent back, ofli p nto the shape ot an ‘ S 
The wold wa dciivcd drubtkss, fr m the Semites 1 
( \ssji i 11} i( Aial) / / /) il ho igh Persian lt\ico 
phcis vocilise tic sold as / / iiiis the form 
guen in the Sflhn mt ofliidaw^i I ike the , 

It wao of cnoimius length, and even in tht wnth 
eeutuiy these I'm,, trumpets weie still the out 
standing, featuie cf Ptrsi n nl fndiar (Mughal) 
miliiaiv music Thndin, ft 7 tf f// C t n 
n f Mill 'idl, 1 1 / i\ lUl u^h 

)f 1 tti )c lu he t 1 n U } in is given to a straight 
in ti iment (kaenii fei d 743 A Iviellc p 9 
la\ guae p “3075) With the \ials of Spun cf 
tie \i 1 eentuiv we finJ that he ai?} nuales 
w th tlie Lit n in r an 1 fnl i Ua ? i {Ghsi t tm | 
Iain I i (I Cl m) 

If Europe bonow ed the stiaight cjlindrical naf a t 
fiom the Oiient the e mpliment was letuined \s ' 
eaily as suit in al MansHi (1367— 1602 j, Aloioeco 
hid a t) uniat (= Span tiomi ii) which w is 
mark of Inass and was as long is the taji 
{PI} i al \t yan p 117 tian lator writes I 
} ^ii) Turl Cy knew cf the T ur p*in (// ci}i ) ' 
trumpet \ well as the T nglish (/// ) tiumpet 

which was ciojktd [lii e the mjdtit* trumiet”* 
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aud iiade tf brass (Ewli)5 Celebi, lAi 238) 
Persia w is Iso acquainted with it In the late 
\\iu*h and early \\ tb centunes, Niebuhr ( Fty 
tn i a t^) and Villoteau {Dtsc ipticn de f Pi,) pit) 
gi\e designs and descriptions of this type of 
tiumpet un kr the names of mt (sic) and naji 
lespceti ely 

In n 10^ ap h\ Ewli> a^ Celebi, T) tz" els of 
L'' I ] 2 Pf fidi I ondon 1846 Advielle, La 
m tsiynt /*/t« hs Pci Fans 1885, La\ignac, 
I rr\ hpt ht dt la iimnaut Pans v d , Cat a 
I e j t) C}od\ Bi 0 i.}i ColletUon of Mus cal 
It^Oumuii ^ New \oik 1904 — 1905, Mahillon, 
Catal ^ It, III Ml ut Inst ttm iitil h Consei 
aivt i\o\al dt, M isiqiit dt Pi uxellts^ Gent 

V d , do, la 7 }ompettt^ wn ht^toue , Lrns- 
sels 1907, Cult Sachs, Rtallertlon dei Mnsik- 
insti nrntfite^ Peihn 1913, Hadjdji Khalifa, JKadif 
af /unTn (cl 1 lu^el), I eipzig 1835, lodeiini, 
hit } tn a Tiachtsca Venice 1787, Ibn CThaibi, 
QjTml' al Ihan,^ Bodleian Iibiaiy Mb (Marsh, 

2S2, fol 80), Fetis, Histoiit gtntiah de la 
nut pit y P ns 1809 — 1876, Schlesinger, ait 
“ Tiumpet m Lnc\c ipa ha Btttannna^ Chaidm, 
Failles In Chev Chaiain tn PecsCy 1735 j 
Kacmpfei, tmotn tjiuni exotitaium , I emgo 
1 7 1 -u J ^^a^ h Co 1 Cl It B 71 }} pa) la 

V 0 le^ £\ Pt; 9 , t an\ Bidts 0}it}7talef^ 

Amsterdam 17 iS, 1 200, Bonanni, Gabi}ietto 
ai }}io? < 7 , Rome 1772 Villoteau, in la Desa iption 
it ! etu }iol , Pans 1809—1826, 

Abu 1 I ndl, I m Uhv z, ed Blochmann 

(H G [ AKMrk) 

BUYIDS luither lefcrenccs de Zambaui, 
Minti I d ^titilo^i e I n}0}iolo^t^ p 212 
977 \halil Ldhem Dt slT}fmi^ p 186 
// \nieli07, Thi t yt a} op Btriat/itd fiile t}*. 
I i hPt A H 0*^9 — S 93 t J R A 1901, 

P 501—530, 749—786 Hilal al-Sibi% A Cab 
it fl n a ed Vmclro/ Amedior and Maigo 
lio Ih, Hit I clips (f tie ^ it ha id Caliphate ^ 
I )\ en iHt lust buiaylid in JK 4 S^ 1929, 
p 225—245 (K \ Zi rii RSii tNj 
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CERAMICS. Iht on gins of Muslim eciamies 
aie to be i>ou.,ht not in Xralni but 1 11 the ti diti n 
jf the lar ds fiist eon [uered, m which the s< eio 
lo^ie il an I political tr insformation to ik place 
in S\ ria ind Lt;>pt Mt sop itaniia and Iran P irthian 
ceiamie lit which hid been partly under the m 
fluenee cf the hte ehbsical ait and paitly under 
the influence oi the ancient east, and especially 
Saslni m eeramit ait (plate 1 ) pi ividod the es ential . 
stimuli, technic il, moiphologital and leonographical, 
and provoked the hist developments in Mesop itamia 
and Iran m the period of the 'Abbtsid caliphate 
In the centuiies following, eerimie irt douiibhed 
in lands wheie the Muslim eonqucbt had nut en 
countered great civiluations with similar arts, from 
Central A&ia to North Africa and Spain 
Un glared pottery (p! 1 5— S), fiom pie- 
hibtonc time*' the usual ware in all Muslim lands, 
considing of laige and small jars with ellipsoid 
or cylindrical bodies and short necks, drum<*bhaped 


I pilgrn IS bottles, dishes and little oil lamps, attained 
I Its highest pcifeeiion in Mesopotamia, especially 
in the district of M 5 sul under the Saldjuk dj nasties 
I ( i‘b — xii th centunes A t) ) , the methods of 
dee Elation aie \ei> waned, boideis piessed into 
the moist ehy with the thumb, decoration with 
ela> stamps, patteins sciatehed, for example with 
a coinu, openwork mouldings m relief with eagles, 
opposed buds and animals, finally a low lelief 
which IS pressed on in hollow moulds 01 dropped 
fiom a pipette (the <!o-called barbotine woik) 
(pi 1 5) The delight in aitistic cieation found 
paiticular expression m a kind of strainei (gar- 
goulette) which was fixed below the lip on the 
side of the jar Besides the laige waterjais, the 
spouts of wells were also made of baked clay in 
the shape of animals* heads and m the later 
middle ages hand gianades weie also made of 
carthtnwarc. 

The glazed potteiy of the early middle 




7., 8 Ch> b:>wl with stind fiom Sus-; I ail'* I duvic y 1 1 ) tint hsh with dtc^ 

ixtion Suinria, i\di tentui) 
Stntl Museen 



10 Dish painted in blue, IX Bowl with spUshtd gla^e, Z 2 lustie dish, Slwinl 

SimarrS, xxth century &\niarr’S, itA century Berlin, wAie, ix^li century. Beilm, 

Teheun, Nationil Museum biaatl Mu4.een Staatl Musun 
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I. Ewer with white glaze, 
Persia, xtli cent. 
Berlin, Staatl. Miiseen 


2 . Plate with graffito decoration and 
splashed glaze, Persia, x^h — xitl» 
cent. Berlin, Staatl. Museen 


3. Ewer with cobalt blue 
glaze, Raiy, xiith cent. 
Berlin, Staatl. Museen 
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4, Ewer in the form of a 
lion* with cobalt blue glaze 
and lustre, Raiy, xiith cent. 
Berlin, Staatl. Museen 


5. Di.sh with lustre painting, 
Raiy, xiP^ cent. Eumorfopoulos 
coll., London 


6, Bottle in so-called Minai 
technique, Raiy, xiPh cent. 
Kelekian coll, 
New-York 
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;, . 7. Yase, with lustre and 
r cobalt (Mother ; Goddess 

8. Mosque laropi Turkey, 
dated i 549 a. P; London, ^ 
British Museum 

' 9. Fayerice tabouret with turquoise 
green glaze, Raiy, xiiith cent 
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Fayence dish, Syria, xiiit^ cent. 2. Albarello, fayence with 3. Fayence dish, xiiidi cent, 

Berlin, Staatl. Museen lustre decoration, Syria, Berlin, Staatl. Museen 

xiiitli-xivtii cent. Frankfurt 
a/M., Kunstgewerbemuseum 



Boar in glazed fayence, Egypt, * 5. Lustre vase, Egypt, 6. Fayence dish, Egypt, 

dvth cent. Berlin, Staatl. Museen xith cent. Cairo, xivdi— xvth cent, Berlin, 

Arab. Museum Staatl. Museen 








Samarkand, Stieet of 
the tombs ^iSh Sinda 


9 Koniy Kara 1 aY Madi rsa 


10 1 ayence tiles, 
reisn, xvith cent 
[Beilin, Staatl 
Museen 


II Fajence tiles, 
luikey, XMith cent 
Beilm, Staatl 
Museen 
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ages was brought to light by the excav-itions con | 
ducted b> i* Sure and E Herzfeld at S'linnn . 
(on the ligiis above Laghd'id), which from 8jS- 
S83 wub the Caliphs lesidtnct Ihe Is’auii 
mateiial found there is confined to this period 
and can theiefoie be dated Here weie found 
dishes on legs all made in one piece, the decorati n 
of which recalls the wurh of the silvcismith a 
lesemblance sticngthened by the ghzc shimmer lu*, 
in geld lustic (pi 1 9) Ihe standpcint of the 
Muslim lehgion forbade the possession of thasc 
vessels, vises and dishes of silver, cast md sjmc 
times ijilt of the Sisanian metal woikcrs ait, 
then still alive ihe explanation ol these cciimics 
IS pio all} th it such lu\ui} aiticlcs of the Sasiniin 
silverwork weie copied in jotteiy Ihis kind of 
work was soon diiven out by a second 1 ind in 
which the moulded elements, the mheiit<ince of 
the feeling ol the ancient woild loi beauty of form 
to which the Muslim attitude was opposed, were 
leplaced by colouis which weie laid upon the 
white giouna of the lead glaze, in red, yellow 
blown and gieen metallic oxides, known as lustie 
(pi 1 12) This style of lustre painting with its 
metallic sheen, appears, as the fiagmcnts fiom 
Samaira show, perfected in Mesopotamia in the 
fiist centuiies of Islam It is a Muslim invention 
and piobably the most important factoiies weie 
in Bnghdad whence it was expoited to Persia (Susa), 
India (Lrahminabadj, Lgypt (hustat), North Afiica 
(kaiiawan) and Spam (Madinat alZahii), as we 
know fiom finds of potteiy in these places 
Besides this luxury ware there was a kind of 
potteiy painted with cobalt blue on ci cam white 
lead glaze, the first kind of fa>cnce painted with 
blue on a white giound (pi 1 10) 

Another vaiieiy of pottery fiom bamaii^ shows 
evidence of the influence of Chinese stoncwaie of 
the iSng pciiod, of which a number of imported 
specimens were found (Chinese poicelam and celadon 
waie weie also found) In paiticulai the glazed 
jars, dishes and plates with splashed glaze in vaiious 
colouis, yellow, blown and giey (^sometimes with 
moulded or incised decoiation), were imitated by 
the Muslim potteis most skilfully and soon assumed 
a native chaiactei (pi 1 11) 

P e 1 s 1 X, which provided aichilects, pamteis 
and sculplois foi the work of the fust Caliphs, 
placed a considerable part m the development of 
the Muslim arts (weaving, metalwork) and parti 
culaily ceiamics (cl the copper gieen glazed ware 
foi everyday use already made in the Sasaman 
peiiod [pi 1 4] and pottery from Susa) Ihe oldest 
Peisian potteiy, known as Gabii waie, with incised 
decoiation and splashed glaze in vaiious colouis 
(coppei gieen, cobalt blue, manganese) beais distinct 
tiaces of the influence of Pei sun ideas Ihe hunting 
motif, popular in bSsanian art, is found e g as 
huntei and dog We find fabulous animals like 
winged horses, drigons, lions, gnfiins (pi 11 2) 
all however very much styhz^, which is due to 
the Muslim attitude and religion which objected 
to the organic and symbolic and was only reluctantly 
adopted by the Peisiaus Thus we find echoes of 
the leligion of Zoroaster, such as fire altars and 
cocks (pi 1 12, 11 i), who played then pait 
as heialds of dawn The woid Gabn, originally 
a term for the fire-worshippers fcf gabek], was 
probably transferred from these potteis, who still 
<^dhercd to then old faith, to their work 

finds at Raiy (Rhages) near TeherSn have 


thr wi X *^1 t Ic'^l o 1 ^ t 1 I 1 
cf tJic mi 111 ? ^ lilt CO X lit it 

giccn disUcs \ xsL jt n I i 1 r 

w }s ucall me ah oil, cci 1 j j , c 
in cciamics ben us tl c x xtu x >1 1 c t 

t.hze IS 11 cl lU t Icct Hi xi j I 
sculj tors wcrl 1 usinlj} decent 1 111 
icli f (pi 11 j 4j Hiticihil} u I 1 
found in the di h ml nl uxu } 

gla/c which ai^* n r u 1 t x 0 ( h 
porcchir Ii Kx j liistic v i tt in 1 t x ,1 
pcifection and was omet m ciuie* I the 
blue glxzc fpl 11 5 7j Ihc irtclcs m d s v 

j,icat \in t; in 1 im 111 1 act rit n 1 1 \ 3 

deep d sh s pat 1 ) \ ls c\ 1 1 1 t 1 x c 

little jugs with sp uis b(ttk with phciical i ics 

and naiiow necl , tweis in the '"orm )f uiiniis 
(pi 11 4) occui m mxny vaiictics Ih iral cs 
que dccoiatun, 111 c he ici icscnlatious f li^ui 
fiom Persian mjthology, at this peiiod issuniel 
their classical foi ms Ihc Minxi potUrj whi h i 
in no way infeiioi t) the lustie wirl 11 wealth 
of shai e and dccoiativc m ti/e (pi 11 6), h rc 
men fighting, thi jixc scene , Icgcn 1 of 1 '»hi im Gor 
etc , IS even morea luxurj waie and shows connection 
with the miniatmc painting of Persia It is du m 
guished by figures 01 designs painted in in ny 
colouis or gilt with gold lexf (the hiter often on 
a moulded ground; on white, turqiuis* m^iciartlj 
cobalt blue, lead glaze In addition to Is ij tluie 
were in the northeast m Amil xnl paiticulirlj in 
bam'»ikaud potteries in which a iiotible waie loi 
household use was made (cf dishes and jus witn 
decoration in imitxtion of wilting^ 

Some ot thep ttericsof < entnl Pcisp onlinued 
in existence xftcr the Mjugd cmqiust althiu^ki 
Raiy itself w is desiojcd (1227) In t in ocr k 1 
ceiamic painting ovei glaze largely xvc wa> > 
punting undei the glaze (pi 11 8) Instc 1 of 
thuk opaque lead gla/c, a cjatii^ was put on 
upon which the decoration wao painted and th n 
covered with a coloured o» plain tiansparcnt Ic i 
glaze Although in this (.ciiod Chine c am nil aiH 
plant motives like dragons and fung ho mg, thincsc 
lotus flowers and pennies entered the canon of 
forms, ceramic ait still letiins its independence in 
style and technique Ihe poiteiics seem to have 
been m the leg on of the capital Sul ini> a founded 
b} the Mongols It is called Sultfinabad po cr> 
aftei a more modem town in this region In the 
latei Mongol peiiod blue painting on a x/hite 
ground under the lead gh/e was pr ictised C hintse 
influences heie, as m the imitation of celadon 
stoneware, weie often consideiable 

In the bxfawid peiiod (1502 — 1736) lustre 
painting flourished foi the last time (plates, vases 
and bottles with blue, gre> or white gla/e, con- 
sideiable coppei sheen m the lusUt) Ihcie wa 
also white glazed semi porcelain painted m blue 
and black which developed under the influence 
of Chinese poicelam Eastern Asiatic potcelaiu wau 
collected at the courts in this peiiod, and special 
cabinets were made to exhibit it just as in the 
Euiopean baioque palaces The latest native Peisiau 
potteiy IS the fajence developed at Kubtea m 
Dag^est'ln, not without contact with the art of 
the Turkish potter, with painted figures and floweis 
m yellow, led and gieen ochre tints with black 
outlines 

From the early middle ages Syria had impoilant 
pottenes m Rakka on the Euphrates (kilns and 
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potsheuls have been found) the eulicst pr:>ducts 
of which a'*e oil lamp'i, ju and vases with thick 
gieen lead glaze Ihis p ttei y Kceived its utistic 
ptifection fiom painiinj undti the ^^laze which 
was developed heie tarlici than lu othe Muslim 
lands (\ith — \mtU cent j Animals ind plants vv^-re 
used os decorat \e eieinents paint a with a bioad 
brush on a white baek^rjund and coveiel with a 
thick lead glaze with runs down m large drjps 
and IS e^louile s, tunuois ^leen oi blue (pi. ii 
4j We also hnd a fa>fiiee painted jn white tin 
gla e (pi III 6) m a styk coiiesponding t> the 
Peisian Miiiai teehmquc 1 tsides the threat va lety 
of dishes anl iiycnee vessels, speeial inentijnmusl 
be made ol the eylindneal vessels known as ilbi 
lello, v\hieh vere ilsi made m Spain in simihi 
shapes and gave Italian majolica works the ide«. 
foi the diuggisls pots (pi iii 5) 

In Lg)pt wlieie tne inpjited Samaril waie 
(potsherds and kilns 111 I'ustu) had eailed into 
exi teiKe a native lusli potltiv which domished 
partieulaiy m the if itiniid peiiod (pi in b), 
S)iian potteis iniioduced in the latt middle ages 
painting unJei glai-e Besides the pjtteiy witn 
bpla hed glaze (pi m 7) wt must also mention 
Its waie with giithato dceoi itiun leflueneed frim 
Byzantium which flouiished in ^^leat vaiie ) in 
the Manluk peiiol (coats cf aims and uidges) 
111 Spain the nitive potteis developed then 
ai , pirtieuliily in Malig,a (m the peiiod of the 
bull ling of the Alhambia m Ciniada) A luatie 
disli vith vhe wjid vlala^a in ViaLic upen it 
(pi 111 7) shows thu die socallel Vlhimbra 

vases, lii^^ ornuneilil vases with handles (pi 111 
8) painted with lustie and blue, come frim Mihgi 
The high quality of this lustre p itteiy is obviously 
due to the inHucnce of Peisian potteis who as Ibn 
I atluta notes, weie to be found in Spain (export 
to Italy of thw so called bacmi, found in the walls 
ind toweis oi el uichcs in Pisi, b Pieio a Giado 
and Kavenna etc ) and inspiied the local worl 
In the aieas leeonqueied by the Chustians the 
potteis eiaft flouiished, notibly in the le^ion of 
Valencia (in Manises luatit pottery, tabic w ire, 
vases with laige handles with vine leaves m lustie 
and blue lustie with coppei sheen [pi ui 34] 
In Pateina potteiy painted in copper gieen and 
manganese blown, and m the foim of animals 
[pi lU 9]) 

The potters ciaft in luikey is only known 
to us fiom the wth and xvitli centuiies A group of 
dishes and jais is painted in simple blue geometiic 
and spiial ornament Laige dishes and mosque lamps 
painted m blue 01 m several shades of blue and 
green, show how calligraphy, aiabesque and Chinese 
elements become a decoiative unity (pi 11 8) The 
pottery of Isnik takes moie delight m colour Seveial 
shades of blue and green and the chaiactenstic 
tomato red with black incised boiders on white, blue, 
green or red ground, sometimes assisted by a slight 
relief, show the paiticular Tuikish flower motives 
(tulip, hyacinths, rosebuds) in peifection In ad- 
dition to plates, dishes, tureens, and jugs, theie is 
a peculiar form of vessel in the shape of a eyhndiical 
vase made with a handle of which a specimen with 
a silvei lid m Germany (Halle Museum) has an 
inscription saying it was made m Nicaea In the 
xvuth and xvuith centuiies potteries flourished m 
KutHhiya in Anatolia, the products of which aie 
influenced by Persian painted fayence and also by 
European rococo* 


Ceiamies in aichitccture fayence tiles 
pa ntel m lustie colours which were used to eovei 
walls ha e been found in bamana (pi iv i) 
In the mosque of bidi ^Okba in Kaiiawan is a 
miliiab wall vith similai lustie t les impoited ^rom 
Bajidad It was again m Persia that the piodiiction 
of ceiamic tiles leached its gieatcst peifection in 
the foim jf c-oss and stai shaped tiles painted 
with manganese brown listre (pi iv 3) of which 
mam dated specimens c vist, 01 in tl e form of 
rcetanguki , sometimes othei-shaped pieces of 
•^une size, painted in cobalt blue and lustre, for 
piayci niches among which the most piominent 
aie the mihiib fiom the MaidSa mosque 111 
kashan (1226) (pi iv b) and that fiom kum 
(1264) (both m Berlin, btaatl Aluseen) The 
foimei IS of special impoilaniee because the chief 
manufactoiies of these mi hr’lb tiles weie m kasb 5 n 
(^/rtxA/=tile in Peisianj Iheie weie also tiles 
m Jiftcieiit colouis 01 covered with gold leaf 
on a white, tuiquoise 01 blue lead glaze (pi iv 
2) (Minai woik) In the Mmgol period we hnd 
in addition to the lustre tiles, which weie now 
given a low lelicf and usually painted m blue m 
addition to the lustie, tiles in relief glazed m 
monotone, turuuoise green 01 cobalt blue, often 
with fabulous Climesc animals In the latei middle 
age potteiies flouiished m Samarkand and BuUiai a 
m which laige p eces were pioduced m a kind of 
deeply engraved work with thick turquoise, blue 
or gieen splashed glaze for mausoleums, mosques 
and palaces One style of tile imitating fayence 
mosaic especially populai in luikestan in what 
is known as “pow ier blue woik, in which the 
pamt is ground down and sealteied on the suiface 
m the foim of dust, is ol special inteicst In the 
xvith and wiiih centuries legend uy h inting scenes, 
couil seenesand genie com posiiionsweie lepiesented 
on squaie 01 large rectangulai bucks in the imici 
rooms of p-i laces m vaiied eulouis (influ*-m.e of 
mini atm e painting) (pi iv 7) Ihe Indian eeiamie 
tiles ol the Mighul perioa are less well known, 
they weie essentially inspiied fiom Peisia but had 
also distinctive features of their own 

In addition to tiles, fiom the eaily baldjuk 
peiiod walls weie coveied in Peisia in mosaic 
of small, rectangular, ungla/ed and glazed, ochie 
vellow, manganese biown and blue pieces on a 
ground of mortar (ef the sepulchial towers m 
Djurdjan, Radkan, Oamglian, Raiy and Nakheewan), 
in the middle ages this had aheady pioduced the 
most lemarkable variety of architeetuial ceiamics 
the fayence mosaic (pi iv 10, ii) The individual 
plans of the scheme , usually consisting of a 
iich composition in the foim of a medallion or 
arabesque lesemblmg carpet woik, weie cut out 
of the clay in small pieces dovetailing into one 
anothei below and stuck into the mortar of the 
wall or vaulting Not only the designs but also 
the cobalt-blue giound between the yellow, green, 
brown, black and white designs is inlaid so that 
the whole wall is covered with fayence In Peisia 
and Turkestan buildings with fayence mosaic exist 
only from the late Mongol period (Mashhad ImSm 
Rida and I^awharsad, Samarkand street of the 
tombs, hh^h Sinda) On the othei hand, Feisian 
potters fiom Tus introduced the fayence mosaic 
of the Sirceli Mosque into Konya as early as the 
kuith century In Persia it attained its gieate&t 
perfection in the buildings of Tabriz, Ardabil and 
I^fahSn* 
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In L j vit nit Itit 111’ L 1 
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Jn I 111 i u in s iithilL tuiiUti m n 1 
its (it devel I mat m I u win I i t’ 
in u 1 c of 1 ti 1 t ti 1 It 1 n ’ 

s \ ]\ 1 iht 1 1 r tu 1 \ 9 \ ti 

liitlt 1 th 1 1 r 3t It \ii IS iikn li in 

th c( loiii in 1 Ittoi u j 1 n 11^ 1 1 1 c 1 1 £, I t 

liowti oi 1 litk tsi n 1 a }.i uii ( of it jl iti 

in I bl t in 1 VI hiti min int t n )v\ n n I 1 1 1 
blut design jn biij^ht tin'll it Hu i nd Iht 
imitiDii of vtii t 11 j uc It iiittrc tin^ t>i 
It. t,t 1 tni 1 It c 1 biitl s, tut ^lu ii ’ v i 
somttints s iitthtd hill th dtt iilion m 
tillu,iii hit scull in t Ijiitl 01 the ] ol} 
cniomt j,li/e vvis hi I upon the tilt is in 1 lussi 
with the help of leid edges (tnciustn lints whitli 
do not tilt tht jjh/tJ lu ICm>i that w is ilsi 
gicit M’*i(.t} of tilts I ho tol lit I lut <n V 
til s [inted with lustit oi I if^jOld tvtd hit 
tht stai shiped tiles piinttd in tht vlinii style 
led, blue ind gitcn in i white ^itund but m «u 
the gli'e, L-^tibian inllutntt but it is the htai 
thit irt the pitdttessjis of the nth Ottoinin 
tie woik rht lattei wcit squnt ci rtctingul ir 
tiles in the same lauge of colours is the \ s 
ind jirs Ihe lurlish floiil dttoiiticn tilling 
nichts and mtdillion lUeriiittl), with pitta is 
which cime frem the Chinese, is used h it ib 
on luikish biotides (tf mosques iiid ] alacts 
n Stimbul) Of iithitecluia^ teiimits iii Spun 
ipiit fi )m the fi)tnte mosiic usuilh consisting of 
intei VO veil geometric pittei is, mh is w( know 
fiom the A.lhimbri in Griiiadi (pi iv 5) \eiy 
little has suivived Some tiles of tonsiltriblt si/i 
with lustie punting show thit this tttlini pie w is 
ilso used on buildings Ihe piottss of maliig 1 
stroll 01 decoiitiou ippeii on monotone gh/ed 
tilts by scutching the glize on the teiraeotti giound 
and the technique of the deid edges {cu fdj ica) 
weie albo used here The vinety of itctinguhi 
tiles called A/ulejos with Islimic forms of animals, 
m intensive colours, which aie no longer stiictly 
Mooush work, is evidence of the influences which 
the potter s craft in the west leteued fiom the 
reiamics of Islam 

Theie aie important collections of Muslim art 
in Berlin, btaatliehe Museen , The Hague, Gemeente 
Museum, Cairo, Aiab Museum, london, British 
Museum and Victoria and Albert Museum, Madiid, 
Museu Osma, New Yoik, Metropolitan Museum, 
Paleimo, Museum, Pans, Louvie, Musee des Aits 
decoiatifs, leherSn, GulistSn Museum 

B i bltog} aphy Gen e 1 al Bmhngion fint 
Afts Club^ LxktbtHon of tin Fa^ena o/J\fsia 
and iht Neater Eait^ London 1908, M S 
Dimand, Loan Exhthtion of Ceramte Att of the 
Neat Last^ New York X931, O v Falke, 
hka^ Bertin 1907; R L Hobson, A Guide to 
the Islamic Pottery of the Neat JSast^ British 
Museum, London 1932, D. K Kelekian, The 
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/> iht let /; /iH in Icilin 190S 

II Wills Ti C ImtH Lo * it It ti 

Ltani I f', Lon I jn iSj f — Spun ^ lolthi 
Jciits, A t ct li I t imi a i Pit 
BTitelona 192 i,L kulintl , ut {jt ft 

iti fpmi 1 1 miuiistntn he ami in 7 filth f 
I aU ih n hunit 1925 A van de I 
M t tilt Wat f flu I ( ;// J, louden 
1 1904, Sitppf iti tt\ blubt , london iQii I 

I Sant, Dit / it ti miu i ht Luftrji) t et 

I uni iht li t Mill? in All u \ix } it* I At 
It t f f h il Am tiinn hin^en^ *904 ~ J 
key C Cmilitt, Die haulm fit a n t tt t 
btrlm 1912, G Migeon A Sikisian, It uta 
mtju d Ave niineme et dt ConstanUH pi , lario 
1923, ^ Kaymond, ll/furMulu A tatitl in 
Klun^^isun iinl Konstatii t Opel, Munich X922, 
F Sane, Dt iltMlet petsuchet P luk tnst, loc c t 
(y H Schmid i) 

61 SHTIYA. Indian Order 01 C iste of 
fakiis, founded accoiding to some by one Abu 
Ishak, descended m the ninth generation horn 
‘^Ali, who migiatiDg fiom Asia Minor, settled at 
Cisht, a village of LhuiSsdii, or, in anothei ac- 
count, settled in Syria and ww buntd at Acie, 
accoiding to otheis by Banda Niwi/, who is 
buued at Kalbaigi, according to others by K]iwadj^ 
Ahmad AbdSl of di^ht (d 355 = 965—906) brought 
to India by Mu^n al-Dm Cig-bti, a native of Sidjr, 
who migiated thither in the time of Mu^iz? al-Dm 
b bam (589=1193} ^nd settled in Ajmetr (bii 
D Ibbetson, Panjab Castes^ 1916, p. 224 gives 
this person’s date as 471 ss 1078^2079, and 
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thinks he may be identical with Banda Nawaz; 
but the form of the title is too late foi* this). His 
Khalifa was lOiwadja ICutb al-Din Baklitiyar Kaki 
(d. 633 = 1235 — 1 236), buried near the Kutb Manar 
in Dehli, and his Khalifa BSba Farid S^akkar- 
gandi (d. 668 = 1268 — 1269), whose shrine is 
at Pak Pattan in Montgomery (Pandjab). “The 
descendants of his relations and children, whether 
carnal or spiritual, have developed into a caste 
which is found in the lower Satluj and chiefly 
in the Montgomery district” (Ibbetson, loc, dtf), 
BabS Farid had two disciples, 'All Ahmad Sabir, 
whose shrine is at Piran Kaliar near Rurki, and 
whose followers are known as Sabir Cishti; the 
other Nizam al-Din Awliya^ (630 — 725 = 1272 — 
1324), whose followers are called Nizami. His tomb 
at Dehli is described in the Urdu work Atj0.r 
Dehli (Dehli 1911). 

The ancestors of the Montgomery Cishtls are 
supposed to have come from Kabul to Lahore 
in the thirteenth century, and then to have moved 
to Montgomery ; they were till lately nomad and 
claimed Kurashi origin. They intermarry with 
Radi put women. Ibbetson quotes a saying (of 
which he does not know the origin): “you can 
tell a Cishti by his squint eye”. 

Practices of the Order. They lay special 
stress on the words ilia use vocal music 

in their religious services, and wear coloured 
clothes, dyed with ochre or the bark of the acacia 
tree. The murtd (neophyte) after a prayer of two 
rak^as is given certain instructions, e. g. that he 
should observe the sense of the word faktr^ fa^a 
(poverty), ^anofa (content), yad Allah (mention 
of Allah), riyada (austerity). Presently some istn 
(divine name) is disclosed to him, and he is told 
to go to a shrine and there fast forty days, called 
Hlla kasM\ Anally the spiritual pedigree of the 
order is communicated to him j after this he should 
see visions. 

Drugs such as bang^ car as ^ tobacco, and liquors 
are strictly forbidden. 

History of the Order. According to Crooke 
(iv, 302, see below), it produced a personage of 
importance and fresh founder in the Shaikh Salim, 
by whose intercession a son of the same name 
was born to the emperor Akbarj but the Akbar- 
mma (transl. Beveridge, ii. 502), which dilates 
on this event, does not call this shaikh Cishti, 
nor does its author mention him in his list of 
Ci^ti saints {A^in4 Akbarl, transl. Jarrett, iii. 
361). It at one time displayed great vitality in 
Bahawalpur (N. Radjputana), where a village 
Cishtian was founded by descendants of Tadi ai- 
Dln Cishti, grandson of Shakkar-gandj. After the 
movement had become moribund it was revived 
by Kh wadja Nur Muhammad Kibla-i 'Alam, a 
Punwar Radjput of the Karra! tribe. Five sub- 
orders are enumerated : ZaidI (named after 
'Abd al-Ahad b. Zaid), lyadi (after Sh^adja Fudail 
b. lySd), Adhaihl (after Ibrahim b. Adham), Hubairl 
and Ci^tl (simply). 

- of the Order. They are said to 

have : a nuinber of songs which are con- 

sidered “the food of the souPL Their chief pp 
are : said to : be ; Budha ^ 5 h, i^alSin Shah and 

Ti^t ' of is Qlpssary 

Qf the the: Panjab md Jff^ Wi. 

importot Sabiri shrine b; 


Karnal district, founded 1131 (1718—1719) by 
Nawwab Ro§han al-Dawia, minister of Muhammad 
Shah. A list of their saints is given ibid,^ i. 531- 
538. A distribution table of their communities is 
given by Crooke, Tribes and Castes of N. IV, 
Provinces and Oudh,^ iv. 302. From these works 
the information given above is mainly derived. 

Lists of Cishti saints are to be found in the 
works Siyar al-Awliya^ by Muhammad Mubarak 
Kirmani, and Khazinat aUAsJiya^ by Mufti GhulSm 
Sarwar Lahori. 

B ibliograf ky\ given in the article. 

(D. S. Margoliouth) 

CONSTANTINUS AFRICANUS, the earliest 
translator of Arabic medical works into 
Latin, born in the beginning of the vth (xith) 
century, in Tunisia (“Carthago”), died a monk in 
the famous monastery of Monte Cassino at Capua 
in South Italy in 1087 A. d. Very little is known 
of his life and that comes only from the by no 
means reliable chronicle of Petrus Diaconus (d. 
after 1140 a. d.). According to this, he must have 
been, a Muslim, as he studied grammar, dialectic, 
natural science and medicine in Baghdad (“Baby- 
lonia”); he travelled in India and Ethiopia (?) and 
completed his studies in Rgypt. After 39 years 
spent in travelling he returned home, but became 
suspect on account of his universal knowledge and 
his life was threatened so that he had to fly to 
Italy, it is very probable that he went to Sicily 
first, as one source calls him Constantinus Sfoulus, 
and from there he went with the Norman conqueror 
Duke Robert Guiscard (107 7 A.D. or perhaps earlier?) 
to Salerno (near Naples) where was the earliest 
medical school in western Europe. There Constan- 
tinus perhaps taught and in any case translated a 
large number of medical works by Greeks and Arabs 
from Arabic into Latin — very often attributing 
their composition to himself — and thus gave the 
first great stimulus to studies in Salerno and Italy 
generally. The influence of this actually extended 
to Spain (Toledo) in the xiitk century and created 
the Arab element in mediaeval science in Christian 
Europe. When Constantinus became a Christian 
and when he became a monk we do not know; 
we only know that he was welcomed with great 
honour by the abbot of Monte Cassino and con- 
tinued his work of translation with great vigour 
there until his death at a great age. Another 
convert from IslSm, Johannes Afflacius (al-FasI ?) 
Saracenus, is named as his pupil and successor in 
Salerno. 

I The most important translations by Constantinus 
Africanus are the following: from the Arabic 
versions (by Hunain b. IshSk and his pupils) of 
Greek works: the “Aphorisms”, the “Prognostic” 

[ and the “Diet in acute Illness” of Hippocrates 
with Galen’s commentaries on them; the lar^ger 
Therapeutics of Galen {Megatechne)^ the smaller 
Therapeutics of Glaucon {Microtechni) and pseudo- 
Galenic works; also the introduction to Galen’s 
Therapeutics by Hunain b; Isha]^ aud the 

commenUiry on it by 'All b. RidwSn (an E^pt^ian - 
physician of the vth = xith century)/ ; ! 

Constantinus translated the following from the 
Arahici The <!Ophthalraics” fi 

j^unaln b. IshS^ (Cpnsiantini pMer de 
the wriUngs of b; Sttlaimap al^Isra^ 

(b. 286 = 900) bn the Elements^ and 

Diet; X\ie of Ibn/ahJHassSr (ivt^^ = 
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encyclopaedia Kamil al-Sina^a al-tibhiya of 'Ali j Sartoa, fnirodiutlon to tlu History c>f Sckncc. 

b. al-' Abbas al-Madjusi (Persia, iv't^ = century) I i., Baltimore 1927, p. 769; M. Steinschneider, 

under the title of Pantechm ascribing ail these j Die eurcpamhcn Oberset^tiu^tn am d, Ayabhchen^ 

works to himself*, lastly a few shorter works of j in S.B.Ah. Wien. vol. 149 — do,, in '/Vr- 

the physician ai-Razi and some unknown Arab | chow's Archiv. vol. xxxvii., p. 351— 410; 

authors. Generally .speaking, he frequently cut ! Charles Singer, Legmd 0/ SaIc 7 'no ttcAyohns 

down the text or simply omitted the diftkult pas- Hopkms Hosp. BidL. xxviii. 64 — 69) ; Friedr. 
sages; his Latin also is bad and interspersed Hartmann, DU LiUrattir von Pruk, Hor/i- 

with Arabic technical expressions transliterated salcrno (Inaug.-Diss. Leipzig * 9 ^ 9 ), p. 9 — * 4 *? 

and not translated. Nevertheless Con.stantinus L. Choulani, Handhuch d. Biicherktuuk /. d, 

Afvicanus is entitled to the credit of having aug- dlUre Mcdictn. Leipzig 1S41, p. 253—256; 1 ... 

mented the scanty remains of ancient medical works Thorndike, A History of Magic aoid ExperU 

in mediaeval Europe by making accessible a series maita! Science, New York 1922, i., chap. 32 ; 

of importiant Greek works preserved in Arabic. Ch. Harem berg, Notices et ex traits des manu- 

Bib liograp hy\ The works of Constantinus scrits medUaux\ Paris 1S53, p. S6; R. Creutz, 

Africaiius were printed in Basle 1536 and 1539 Der At'zt Constant inus Africaniis von ABmie- 

{Constantini AJr. Opera conquisita etc.). There cassino^ in Stud, it, Mitt. z. Gesch, d. Bene- 

are also several separate works in the Articella diktinerordens^ N. S., vol. xvi., 1929, p. l — 44; 

(some incunabula, Venice 1478-1500 and later K. SudliolT, Konstantin- der Afrikaner und die 

printed editions) and as appendices to other Medkinschtth von Salerno,^ in Sudh. Arch. f. 

works; Albucasis Metkodtts Medendi (Basle 1 541), Gesch, d, Med , xxiii. 293 — 298 ; Horiu, Lehmann, 

Rhazis Opera parva (Lyons 1510), Omnia Opera Die Arbeitssoeise des Const. Afr, tt. d, Joh. 

Ysaac (Lyons 1515) etc. — M. Neuburger, Ge^ Afflaciits {Archeion, xii., l 93 o)’i P* 272 — 2S1; 

sckichte der Medizin, ii., Stuttgart 19U, p. 2S7 J. Hirschberg, Qbcr das alteste arabische Lekrbuch 

sqq.\ F. H. Garrison, An Introduciion to the d. Augenhcilkunde,^ in S. B. Pr, Ah, fr., xxix. 

History of Medicine \ Philadelphia 1929; G. (1903). (Max Meyerhof) 


D 

■^al-DADJDISL or al-MasIh AL-DAluajAE j Fitan,, trad. 34; Ibn Matjja, Pifan„ trad. 33). — 

(rarely Bukhari, bab 26 and <?/• j In the second place the connection between the 

Maslh al-daini’, TayalLs!, N®. 2532), the Muslim Antichrist and Satan is apparent in the description 
Antichrist. The word is not found in the Kur’an; of al-Dadjdjal’s appearance, 
it is probably an Aramaic loan-word. In Syriac it He is reddish (BnkhSri, Ridyd„ bab 33) with 
is found as an epithet of the Antichrist, e. g, in frizzy hair (Bukhari, A/35.?, bab 68), corpulent 

Matthew xxiv. 24 where the Peshitta translates (Buldiar!, Libas,^ bab 33), he ha.s a wide throat 

4/et/^3%p/c-Tov by meshjhe daggale. VVe abo find in (Tayalisl, N®. 2532), he is one-eyed (Bukhari, 

Syriac nebiya daggala ‘‘pseudo-prophet”, shafted a AnbiydP, bab 3; Ru'ya, bab ii). His one eye in 
daggala “false witness” etc. On the other hand, his broad forehead (Tayalisl, No. 2532) is like a 
the existence in Arabic of the verb dadyala wdth floating grape (Bukhari, M agh dzi,^ bab 77). On his 
the meaning “to deceive”, given in the lexicons forehe.ad is written kafir (“unbeliever”; Bukhari, 
without further references, seems to be doubtful; Had/df.^ bab 30; AnbiyiP.^ bab 8). Or else one of 
this verb is not found in the Kurban nor in his eyes is as if made of green glass (Tayalisi, 
Tradition. ^ N’’. 544), in the other is a hard nail (Tayalisi, 

As M. Bousset has shown, the figure of the N®. no6). His relations also are described as 
Antichrist in early Christian literature is made up monsters (Tayalisi, N®. 865). 
of several elements; the principal — and this also b. Al-Dadjdjal is abo an eschatological type 
applies to the Muslim conceptions — are the appended to the (Ibn biib 35), 

following: a, that of Satan as the eschatological w’ho, like the eschatological tyrant of the Old 
enemy of God; b. that of the eschatological king Testament, will come from a remote region, not 
who will reunite the peoples against Israel; c. that the north, but from some region in the east (Ibn 
of the antagonist of Christ, the tempter, who is Madja, bab 33), from Khurasan (Ibn Hanbal, 

followed mainly by the Jews; d. that of the tyrant i. 4, 7)ot Isbahan (Ibn Hanbal, Hi. 224; vi. 75). — 
belonging to the tribe of Dan who will found a Times of great hardship will precede his appearance 
kingdom in Jerusalem, where he and his forces (Ibn Hanbal, vL 125, 453 wO which is the subject 
will be destroyed by Christ. of detailed descriptions (Muslim, trad, iio 

These features occur again, often corrupted, in which also deal with his connection with Yiicijudi 
canonical Tradition: a. the connection between al- and Madjudj, the eschatoiogW peoples of the 
Dadjdjal and Satan, or rather their identity, is found north in the Old Testament, trad, n i — uy; Abu 
in a well-known tradition : the Muslim armies about Dawnd bab 14; Tirraidhi, AV/a//, b5b 57- 

to divide the booty of Constantinople, retire in 59 etc.). 

haste warned by a false alarm raised by Satan ^ c. He is the great tempter, which is explained 
(suggesting to them that al-^adidjal has attacked by his resemblance to Christ (Aotlchristos in the 
their ; families in their absence^ Wheii they reach senae of counterpart of Christ ; cf, the fact , that ( 
, Syria the “enemy of God” appears, but faced with , he rides an ass a Messianic feature [Ibn Hanbal, 

. ,;Chnsfe;' ;he;. .disappears' ..like . salt in' water , (M^m^,: m. ;;367];'.ahd' that ;his:i$yea'Sle^p',but' ]pot':i& 
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— a piophetic fcatuit, [la^ilisi "N® 86^]) Ilis 
fulloweib will be unbehtvus -in I mn ft f j v 
llm Haiibal, iii 238^, vomm (/ // u tf) and 
lews (Mubliin, It If ^ liad 124 11 11 
bab 33, Ibn IIxiil il iii 2-4 292 w 75) Lv^ry 
piophet has warriLl his commimt) -ij^ainst this 
lemptei ( uLhaii ft / bab 17 \bu Dawud, 
Mila! If , U> 14, 11 11 llinbal, i 11 135, 
ui 7 103 17^, Uc ) Lil t the ( osptl (Mitthew, 
V IV 24 Viail, Mil 2-j emihisises he 

hr»,c n 11 il ti (ft seu lo-messnha (1 uLhaii, f xtan^ 
bib -.5 Vlushin litu^ Liail bj 85) 

lit amU liming supplif> ot locd 

\\atcr ml hit (Muslim I tn 1 id 100 — lob 
Tbu M _Ji / t tial 3 < c ) ctiitucung the 
tai h, tsctpL Mttta an 1 Medina ind will polish 
lu V^i'' and 1 lit tint U the hinds jf bust 11 
the Mahdi v Mushiii, ti d 486 Ibn 

Malja / an^ b I 33 In Hiiil al, 11 397 — 

407 — 40b elt ) aftu hiviDj^ txtitised j ov tr kr 
40 di>s 01 40 ytais (Mu Diuud M lahffi^ 
bat) 14, Ibn Midji, J liift^ mb 3^ Ibii Hanbal 
n i6t) IV ibi etc) 

J loUo^ff tbn\ 11 1 btattine it in liadition, 
tsptcialb tit stoi) f 1 miin al Da i itgirlin^j 
al l>alji|d 1 i I niin jf the i it tited in 
Wtiisiutl, Hift i of ] f ) V T t 
>, V Diljljil Ihe sloiy jl the mtttu , ol 
Mulunimad with iht allt^el Didjliallbu Saijld 
(Mhdj, //// sv (\ I \\1 biNCK) 

JJALIL [btt ki\ vs ] 

M DARAKUTNI, > u 1 llvsvs Viii H)mvk 
r ViiMM 1 Mviiui a di tui,uibhtd ti aitionist, 
“lilt coimnaiidti jf the 1 ithiul m /rt , was 
bum in ,05 (;i7 — 91b; m Dai al kutn, i quartci 
of Lighial A was tlit custom of tht time he 
tiavtllcd to Itain tiaJilioi s lioui tht nust famous 
ti iditioiiisls tf hi time and thus visittd Iasi a, 
I ufa, Wi it S)ii an I 1 ^ypt Tit iho stu litd itci 
lition i he Kui an with llm Vidjihid(J ^23 — 
9^5}, Muliainmai b al llasdii Mill isn ( 1 351^ 
95^) and uthtis (Ibn kh llil an) aid 7 with Abu 
S id d l&taljhii i^d 3^b = 9jj 940) He wa^» ilso 
a student jf belle leities and 1 new lai < inplt the 
whole ot the Di i, in of al Himyaii b) I tart aid 
for this w a^ suspctied of ^i 1 ttndtiitits \mon^ 
his pupils wort al Ilakiin alNisalun (d 405 = 
1014 — 1015), ^bu Ilamid al Isfaia ini (d 406 = 
X015 — loih), the kadi Abu I laiyib al-Iaban 
(d 450= 105S) and Abu AuSim al Isiah uii 
(d 430= 1038—1039), the authoi of the Hilyat 
al A vh) ? He died m 1 aghdad at the age of bo 
on Wednesday the 8tb 2 hu 1 KaMa 3S5 (Dec 4, 
995) and was buiied m the temetery at iab al 
Dair near Ma'ruf al Kailjii and his pupil al-Jsfaia ini 
pionounced the luneiil oration 

lie was one of the men who did a gieat deal 
to advance the critical study of Muslim ti iditions 
His woiks, not all of whith havt suivivtd,thcit- 
fore deal pumaiily with the science of iiadition 
alkaiitt) 

1, al Sunan^ Dehli 1310, this gives the tiaditions, 
usually according to the dilfertnt unadi, and with 
variants and, unlike the canonical collections, only 
contains the sections of importance foi fikk, this 
book, as akKbatib, p 35, ^ says, could only have 
been wiitten by one who was intimately acquainted 
with the differences of opinion ou legal pxoblcms 
He IS also said to have assisted Ibn Hin/Sba, the 
\121er ot the lyishidids, in the composition of a 
Musned^ for which he was iichly rewarded (Ibn 


khallil in Vakut, IfJTil^ ii 40b) Al Yafih how 
t\ci doubts this stoiy very much and according 
to \ il ut, If^id^ 11 400, 13, this Musnui seems 
to be a woik of Daral utni s, which he comp led 
for II n Ilmziba 2 Kitab ^Ilal al Hadith^ dictated 
from menory, edited and disseminated by his 
pupil al Birl xni in the form of a Mtts lad (Khatib, 
P 37 i 14 ^11) 2, 3 and 5 have suivued 

Cata o^iu hafli/cft,, N® 301 303 Nawawi le- 

toinmendcd it foi study m his Fahib (transl 
Miigas in I, sei 9, win [1901], 94) 3 
11 i lat^ala ISaih wz, a collection of tiustwoithy 
haUihs, winch fuUil the conditions laid down by 
I uLhiii aud Muslim but aie not m their woiks 
(HiijJji Isjialiia, N® 1132) 4 Kitah al htidi ilat 
i I J lit list of 200 *wcak tiaditious in 
bukhni iiid Muslim (lladj^i IMialifa, 11 545 and 
k® 9956) 5 Kiial alAibd ft (Ila^jdji Khalifa, 
N® 406^ 6 K t lb cl Af fad ^ 01 isolated tiaditions 
(Suvuti Hadjdji Khalifa, N® 9874) 7 ICitab al 
4 full (buyutij b A fao alMiatad^ai (Hadjdji 
Miilifx, JS® 1046$, 11923) 9 Kitab U~Ruya m 
five puts (Hxdjdji Khalila, N® 10150) lo Kitab 
al Ft Inf^ on en 01s 111 woiks on fiadition (Nawawi, 
ip ut ^ p 1 15 5 Ha^dji Khalifa, N® 9975) ii 
ki lb f Mu ill la {j[^ on tiaditions, which contem 
poiaii^s tvthan^td wuh one anothei (Ibn Hadjai 
al Asl alani, Vulhbat allih^ ed Nassau Lees, 
p 51, n, this should also be the reading m the 
coiriipl passages m \akut. It ^ad^ 11 406 \M dh b A], 
12 hxhabi [A/ il il\ and Suyuti \M d v /;]) 12 Ghaf ib 
al III util (Tladj^jx Ijdialifa, N® 8620) 1 3 ktfab 
tl MulA^ilaf ta IMiItilaf pi Astfi^ al Kippal 
(Ibn Khalhlai Hadj^ji Wiilifa, N® 708) 14 
Kit to al Ditapa (Nawawi, op city p 142), pre- 
served m a Slambul MS Spies, leitfa^e su 
aiali htfi Litif atuf ^uchtchUy p 105 15 Kitab 
alKttaar (Iiinsty p 35, Hadjdji Khalifa, N® 
10387;, a shoit textbook in which he, the first 
to do so, put the piinciplcs of Kui 2n reading at 
the bfcjininnt, of his work (khatib, p 34 21) — 
A woil quoted by Hadjdji Mialila, N® 12413, the 
Ml ijat Miliilib cl Ilf IS auc to an trroi 
ol thib comi ilci as a comp'll iso ii with Khxlib, 
p 35, n xnd his copyists clcarl) show 

J llio^iaphy al IMiatib al-Baghdadi, 
T Jl bajiiaiy Cano 1931, xii 34 — 40, 
Sam'xm, Amab^ m (7 A/S , xx , foi 217 (source 
Khxtib/, \akttt A/ ^djcff ed Wustenfeld, 11 
523, Ibn Khxlhkan, IJ afayaty Cano 1310, 1 
331, Dhahdbi, Taihlnafalllujaz^ Ilaidaiabad 
n d , ill 199 — 203 (chief souice Khatib), bubki, 
I aba fat al SiLAfliya alkubtUy Cano 1 3 24, 11 
310—312 (source Dljahabi), \ 5 fih, MiFat al^ 
Fj^afufiy Haidarabad 1338, 11 424-426 (source 
Khxtib and Ibn KKallikan), Suyuti Libei das- 
nmn^ ed Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1833, 11 113 
(extract, supplemented from Dhahabi)^ Wusten- 
fcld, Der Imam tlSthafiiy Gottingen 1890, 
N® 235, Mez, Kena ssancede^ Heidelbeig 

1922, p 184, Brockelmann, G A L^i 165 

(Hlfbening) 

DASU^loi DUSU?I,Iprahimb Abi^l-Mabid 
'Aid ai-‘-Azi 7 (or '■Abd al-Madjid) (633—676 = 
1235-1236— 1277-1278), native of Dusak, a village 
of 1 owei Egypt m the Qfearbiya District, foundei 
of the Dusaki Older Accoiding to the com- 
mentatoi on his J^tzb (Hasan Shamma, Masaffat 
allAtfiaiu bi S^f kffizb Abt 'llAmatn^ Cairo n d ), 
his fathei came fiom a village Mrks (Marcus on 
the opposite bank of the Nile, and was himself 
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i I P f (C ^ w ^33; U in Sh nup iciit i 
t 0 fcstiv ils ct I bi Uc 1 at D i L 1 1 in i r r 
and ' Ml I ish Mubuil her mthc( { ti 1 nl 

I iimuJali, lui ih anl ’'li n ic \ uci i 

h t tl t t c ntinu i it 1 > \ \ t 

a oica f u w led i 11 a*- vhicl I il 

s 1 s iiL P I h 1 1 i )i tl i i I I 1 
i 1 le m nt 1 "i s s ti 1 11)1 him I ec i I i 
tc II h Cl I V inch 1 i I cl It i u t i 

cult 31 ui 

S me fiituci into null in al it h i f 1 u 1 I 
L\ \ Ic ( 11 itelici f/t t // Iff/ t 

II i I 11 s ibS; I I )0 \ 113 iio e 1, ms 

Jt es Jiim 1> i t Jitui^ 1 1 1 i 1 i li r 

he 1 Cl t tl) I h iS 0 t he 1 n tl e th 
eenteiv I he h i Ue le mitei it ) i 

iniijuncU nstostiiet 11 mliti ii^S 11 i rtl I \ 
ills I (inenti lie 1 D \e pull 1 1^1 il n 

chiiaeter anl ie( he ci nns t li \e ini te I 

the of all the Sui pi bill^ 1 vv s 

hi lime to miracle lA 01 1 in ^ Sinei in in luteivi \s 
which hi irifcs^cs t» hut had with he Iio^het 
Muhimmal, his “biothei ^Vbl ilkiiir aM Uni 
w as behind him mi il Ivila 1 hehui I \.b I d k i hr, 

his sistem is hkeh t) hive Iten hi ul 11 theiis 

th)U^h he clums supeiioiity oaci all othu siints 
even moie einphatieall> than 'Aid alKilir md 
went somewhat beyond alllillidj in identifjmg 
him-»elf with Allth, whereas al IlalUdj had called 
himself ^ UIIiH 

btbltoff) aphy cited m the irticle 

(D S Manonomii) 

DELI ORMAN IS the histjneil name of a 
district, the ^leatei put of wl ich Iks m iiorlh- 
eastern Bul^irii and the rcmaindei m 
southern Roumania But is the term is a 
popular one, esact bound aiies cannot he given 
It IS usually applied to the triangle, the apex of 
which IS at the town of Kusiuk (Kusse), and 
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I I lui I f 11 he e 1 w \ ll \ irt le 1 

) c 11 i Iti t a Us u 1 uU t t 1 1 1 h 

I ll us k '’lid < i \ si iqil / } 

fU c 1 / ?ii \ mil i^yS, \ \ t>) ir 1 s m 

mes IS leseenduf 1 tU Kumin (V M 1 iv 
/ tj pf ti n f hiif f t J, ut IM 

J nf nt O t\f U r/ 1,1904,1 409- 

417) but a 11 ill phihlo'ical an Iv is pijvi no 
mire than tint their Im^ui^e show'* cert mi V irth 
luili h feituies whuh p iliaps 40 bul to m >ld 
North luikisli sti itum m the pjpulation Ihi 
stiatiun was howevci u iraiUlcd m two wives ot 
cuthern luikish elemtnU whuh came litct (et 
T Kowalski, /<p Pufti bf h Uf ^ te ai It 

Puf^at I au hoid*ls^^ m Mtmmus te h 

ffmu/i OtintaliU dt PAiaint. i Int^t ds 
St ti dtT Litt/t,s^ N® 16, 1933) Ncvdtlielt'n it 
If sigmhcant that in the Tilkan Puimsuh the 
most compact mass of Turks is found not m the 
foutheist but m the northeasi, which laaUs vtrv 
pi ob able the hypothesis of a veiy earl> Turkish 
settlement m the lands *^outh of the lower Danube 
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fuikish immigialion in the Salljil pcnol (aiuiI 
ccnturyj to Ihc nciv,iib uiing Dobiuja ipjeni-i lo 
be T. hi-storiLal fact (cf 1 Labingc , lu hi ^ i , 
1921, p 24) 

In the Ottoman period DJi Onnan is a place 
of icfuge foi all 1 mds of political ani iclij^iou-sic 
fugees It theref )ie still oltcis a .,1c t \aiict} jf sects 
It was. fiom hole hat ii 1|IJ bhailh 1 adr al Din 
began hs ini'.suniry caiici (^I L ibin^^er ljui 
Ft } ti iin^ i r b hi 1 1 it s ton b c , in 
hi XI 1921,]") Oo) Yl \aiious 1 trij Is Uileiciit 
teichiD*,s, usuill> sti >i gl) tin^ i with Shiism 
hav found an a yi im licic Ij this daj there aie 
in Dell Orman cjn iKiillc icii nants cl the fjl 
lo \cis of 'A.I1 \\h) aic licic cillcd A .1 1 01 

Ki/ill ash (kcdlcal j lieu head j at is seem U 
be the little town )f hen nlii (iiuial of ktm 1 
with peculiir hs nuiliti n cl he tw L sc unis) 11 
the vicinity »f which is the lam m n w lisu eJ 
m mastery jf the 1 cl taslii siiui Dliiui bila (1 
Libin^tr I) h Jn i klosi i 1) mu lilt, in 
M b O b 1 \\\iv 1931, 1 lb nt,ci calls my 

attention to I wl \a l tlcbi, ^ \ 1 1 n ti ^ 570 
whcic thcie IS i icfciencc tr Dciiiii I hi as a 
disciple cf IlaJjlji 1 ckt hj liicic sa luiti icm 
K/i Jt ) c mposed in li i oui c tin iictui) 1 > 
the bekt shi icel Dt Ih Ki ib of Shim u (v\ d 
century) in N L Juliana (SakLtiu Nu het, /> 
t o» t /, Istanlul 1930, \ bD y) 

A. itnnil able leituic is tic wicsllnij^ 1 outs, ap 
paientl) conne ic I with the woislip f I cl t asm 
saints which ic the Uvjui tc amuscmcit of the 
lurkisU lopulitijii f Dell Oi man Indcci this 
little csplorcd ic^i n is an inlcicsting held fc 
itsciich not only loi luikolo^ists but also foi 
students of IsUm 

I bli ^ h i) ^l csidcs icfcienccs lu the 
text) I kanit/ 1) i iii 1 u c/i 11/ i d t J al an 
\ A 111 1 eipzi^ 1S79 (with full in iccsj C 

jircCul , JJiv HI hi iun J ra^uc- 

\ icnna-I cij /i^ 1S91 (in 1 ccs) \N Stubciuauch, 
Kultm ip) i ts IdiOm /, in J ihi / 
66 // 6 t 1 1 H fisc ^ i;3^ (with full 

icfeicnccs) — On the pi >1 Icm c f \ pu 
lati jn I Milt tic Sfiot ll^i / la li t, 
a s V Cl * HI I il^i ja Sofia 1:90- S S 
I ol)ccv, / iilui mamhU lu l i 1 Ai i 
I liitc. in bl nJ na h l^ai lata 41 1 cm ja 
lit Aiuhte x\iv , 1929 — (.In the language 
question 1) U Gadzanov, iw j shoit n itices 
in 4fuci^i} 1) pillow hit Kl i ! if id d 
Jft'nv in Wttn^ \ear 1 91 1, v and \eai 
1912, NO 111 (1 kOWALSU) 

PXDD (\ ), plui aidi /, means in pluloso{.hical 
language, t iircsponding to the Grecl er op 
posit t, contiast, usually in the contraiy sense 
I or the conti idietoiy opposite lal /, tanafui 
(atvTi^ppac-i^) aie used, and foi opi ositt in gential 
various forms of / ibala^ because the contrasts are 
m a subject 01 substiatum, which cDmpiises it 
According to the Calegoiies ascribed to 
Aristotle, unique substance has no opposite It is 
Itself, as it is also kind and species In this sense 
the theologians and philosophcis say that Godins 
no didd It IS true that Iblis (the De\il) is called 
^aduww Allah (enemy of God) but only heretics 
like the Druses can call him the dtdd of God 
(cf de b bacy, kili^uin du JDiuhSj i,p colm) 
On the diffeient conceptions of the addad among 
the mutakallimiin sec al«AshSri, Malalat^ u 376 


Accridm^ to the philosopheis, God and thepme 
Si lilts aic ib3vc oppusi cs, althcUj,li in a different 
sense It is re^^aided as a pioof of the spiiituality 
of he intciiij,ent soul that it can think of a thing 
ind us opposite at the same time In the physical 
woild oppo ites a e classihed according to then 
substiatum c living and dead, white and black, 
etc In \ uliculai the eiithly woild, composed of the 
foul elements, is fo thi* icason called the house 
of ojpcsitcs (hu cl ilta^') (Ij DC LoEi ) 
D]ABIR l IlaivtN \L -\/Di AL-kUii ihe 
wiitiiij^s which pas in Aiabic liteiatuic as the woik 
of khal 11 L II u) an, a puj il of the sixth ^1 1 Imam 
Dja lai al'^ilil (d luip), aic aprociyphil ihe 
eaii cst evidence ul tl eii existence is found paitly 
m the wriks of the alchemist Ibn Uinail (c 350) 
and of the fngei Ibn \Aahshiya (c 350) and 
piitly in the Iihiist of al Nadim [9 v ] Ihe m 
dieitions m the Ith it supplemented by the sui 
vuii VibS lud the bibliographical notes contained 
m the wiitin^s of Djabii himself eniblc us to 
ICC nstitute foi the iiust pait the whole of the 
Lo p li of Ijjibii It was divided into several 
collections of which the most impoitant aie the 
C\ll Looks, incoherent essays on the piactice 
of kheii \ with many refciences to ancient alchemy 
(/osimus, Dcinociitus, Heimes, ^gathodemon, etc ), 
the LW Looks, a systematic development of 
the alchemical teaching of Dj 5 bii, the CXLIV 
I uoks 01 Kiitm al Maooaan (“Books of the 
I alances ), an exposition of the thcoietical and 
moifc paiticiiluly the philosophical foundations ol 
ilchcmy and of all occult sciences, the D Looks, 
consisting of isolated treatises mvestigatiDj, moie 
fully ccitain problems of the Kutuo a Maoua^m 
Ihcsc foul collections also marx successive stages 
in the development of J^abiiian doctiine and in 
the composition of the Coipu lo this have to 
1 e adde I othci smaller collections dealing with 
the ilchcni) o'* tne commentaries on the woiks of 
111 t tie and Flito, then tic discs on philosophy, 
asti ii my and asliolo,^), mathematics and music, 
me he me and magic and hnally leligious woiks 
Ihu vast body of iitcratuie, which compiises 
all the sciences of the ancients that passed to 
klun, e nnot be the work of a single authoi noi 
can It dite Lack to the second half of the second 
century v ii \11 the facts combine to show that 
the La pi i was •ompileJ at the end of the third 
and be.,inuing of the fouith cenluiy 

ihe wiitmgs of Djabii in the fiist place piesent us 
with a pioblem in ielifc,ious histoiy Just as the ancient 
ilcht mists, who have been preseived, aie oriented 
towaids Christian gnosis, so Djabir intioduces into 
his system of sciences Muslim gnosis This gnosis 
IS not the primitive gnosis which developed in 
Shi'i circles of the hist and second centuries as 
dtsciibed to us by Muslim writeis on heiesy, it 
IS 1 athei the gnostic syncretism which was m vogue 
among the Shi 1 extiemists {Jiuldt) at the end of 
the third centuiy, which combining with revolution- 
aiy political tendencies thieatened the veiy existence 
of Islam jQjabii pioclaimed the imminent advent 
of a new imam who would abolish the law of 
IsI’Im and leplace the levelation of the Kui’Sn by 
the lights of Greek science and philosophy. The 
teachings of the Cm pus aie the expositions of this 
new, purely spuitual, revelation the representatives 
of which are the 'Alid imams 

Fiom the point of view of lus religious tei- 
mmology, IJjabir is closely connected with Kar- 
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ec ted (Itnn t 

f n f mi I ) 

In th stconlpne<h Miitine I> 1 i t 
piol lei s nnnlc 1 w th t! i n f 
in Ishm 1 \l ( )^ i'. 1 \ t 1 t j it t | 

the fill i ina; li nehe ileT m\ 1 1 
I kts fisl ^hee) i lie ie ti Ir \ t I 
mol s)"* ll 1 tn 111 ]L -jii 
hir^s ^ ^ ) nl tl iitiH il i 

livir 1 ell ^ ^ ) ( i nt 1 tl t \ i 

lueiul illinT’i el 1 ill,, 1h ii { li 

brmehts m incient science tl e u it i 1 I i 
till ennl It us li restne > t 
ml u tin sj t t \hi h t ii 1 1 t i t 

Itcn It Ihe aid m-y f Ujili furl i 1 1 11 

lisrm m 11 t’nl h ii\i\ I <* i 
ilehcmy It 1 li e el_/ u iKhtri le r 

( f I Tjptnn Jiigii) U|rcstnt^l ii t t I 
the willies ** / imu^ an! thti i i cl 
in Islxni li m t f th ilclenitsM Tl j T i il 
the Til P p urn 1 1 ;;hi i Di lli te 

The alehemv of ITjll ir in | eiin n il t ict 
ha ed on i phih c pineal the n\ 

Ihis philo*^ iphieil theon ermes I i the mrst 
pait from tht pTijsies f \tistotle T j I it In ns 
and quetts (often fi m the tiinslati ns f 11 unm 
b IshTl [d n 260] ind his sch 1) ill the ]) rts 
of Aristotle s work as well is tic comm ntiiiescf 
Alexander of Aphiodisias, Ihemi'.tuis Similicms 
Poiphjiy and otheis Me ilso finl iuiti i th 
wiitinjrs of Plito, Theophiastus, ( ileii, } itlid, 
Ptilemy, Archimedes etc Amon^ these then are 
seveial the (neek oiiginah of which iic lost No 
alchemic il woik if Tshm leveal such \ st know 
led^e of ancient hteiatuii or has such m cnc>clo 
padic eharactei as the writings of I)jMir In this 
they resemble the Aasa^ i II nan ai Safa^ which 
moreovei come from the snme somee 

The scientific tcrminolop) used by DjUjii is 
without excepticn that introduced h^ Tlundin b 
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U1 the e titemcn s 1 tic n t th t ncfl»,,tnl 
anl aie in c intnlicUcn t tl mfein I t\ 1 nic 
f the wutinns 1 e idc a pupil of Dj fir nmi d 
Djlhii b Ilmin is nowh le mertionel m Shi 1 
liliiitme ind etms tf be i puie invtntun It is 
c isil) undtislo d why the lutlioi <f these weirl 
attril uted thtm ti a ] upil cf DjaTai, who wa often 
ir,ardtd in Shib littritui* as the HprtscDlatne of 
(fieek leimin’ and particulirh of occult science 
Besides, Djafai ms the tither oT the evei th 
im*im Ism i'll whose advent is innounecd m these 
writing,® 

Ihe of al Nadim sa\s then were in hib 

time who doulted the iiithenticitv of these 
writings Ihe philosopher and scu ntisl Xhu Suhim*in 
M-hlintiki (d c 370) his left u in Ins IPlihUf 
a note icuncling to which he wis personilly ic 
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quamted wilh the authoi of th writings attributed 
to IJ^abii He calls him al IHsan h alNilad 
al-Mavv^ili Wc Inve no lea&on to doubt ihe 
authenticity of this statement e\tn if it is ceitain 
that the wiitings of Djabii aie not the work ot 
a ing^e autnoi and e\tn if the Cot Jut? underwent 
a faiil) long evolution btfoie attaining its present 
foim The I tminu ank t/itejn wculd be about 
330 A K 

Ihe w litmus of IJjabii considciaUy influenced 
the de\tiopmeot of latei Aiab alchemy All later 
wiitcrs lujite them and many ot them wiott 
commentaiics Scveial bools of the C rptt? weie 
translated into I atiu 1 he f imous w iitin^s attributed 
to Gdii }e\ hahtm^ huwevci, only lepicsent a late 
iccensiOD by a I aim luthoi of the cv.ntiny v r> 
hiblto } tpH\ Seveial treatises b> Djibii 
have been pub] by O Houdas m M I eithelot, 
f i ClimtL ai M V n l^t (Fans 1803) vol iii 
and bv I J lJolm>ard, r/u Ataoic U^otf? of 
y hi ibn Ha\\an i/i (Fins 192b) — K 
complete b ] lio^rapliv to 1927 is contained in 
G Sarton, inti iuctioft to the Unto 1 ifSctuict^ 

1 532 — Cf also T Ruska, Die st Bu he) 

? Gall) tin Hajjln (Suit ) ur ht tnuh* 
i) Lhtnn ^ / i?t^ai t ^ Bn 0 - IippMinn 
licrlm 1^27 j, do, /till uni \idl f u-ibi 
itn Ifajjin {^Aich j Gts h kr Mat , i 
Ntiiti H d HJiif 11 [1929] 256?/^), 

[ Ruska and P Kiaus, Dd Zit^ tm?ne?ib)uch 
da Dscklia-Ti\> nh (/?; tu Jah) den fit j 
lo ?Cf lN?tt nt / G id t it \ ifut 

•' IS tn ch I erlin 1930), 1 * Kraus, Studten \ 
i Gabu 1 fi Hi\) tn (/r f, viii l sqq^ — ^ Iht 
author of the present article proposes to publish i 
short!} a detailed study of the vihole question 

(P Is^kAUs) 

PJA'FAR I \i^l 1 YK See also the ait ‘“All vs\ 
and Lou vat, / hannudt? dajft? U histaiim 

atab s it pa ans (K V /LimsilbN) 

DJAKAT, the most usuil coiruption of the 
Aral 1C l~i [q \ ] in the La*.l Indian \rchipelav>o, 
e g in Malav, lavantst and other 1 manages — Ihe 
fjatat has tal cn a place alongsi le of the tridi 
tional local taxes as a V olunt ii > offering an 
exception is iound in a pait of West lava, where 
bcfoie the Dutch authoiities intervened, it had 
been inorpoiatcd in the name s> stem of taxation 
In piacticc theie is only the <ijakat of the 
hurts ot the tcld rice is impoitant maue not so 
much, only he who is so inclmed can its out this 
dutv and need not obseive exactly the piesciiptions 
of the law, the offering is very seldom 10% of 
the yield, on the othei hind no heed is often 
paid to the msab The djakat in the popuhi view 
purifies possessions, bungs them blessings, and 
pieseives them from speedy decay 
It IS usually collected by officials of religion 
the devout and the learned prefer to dispuse of 
it in then own way The officials of icligion get 
the lion\ share of what is collected and administered 
by them In the fiist place they are collectors and 
also needy^ because they are said not to be in a 
position to exeicise another profession Certain 
clisses of peisons for whom the yield of the 
zakfit lb intended do not exist heie 01 are poorly 
represented But othei classes entitled to shaie 
in the zakst are not tmned away if they repoit 
themselves- the pooi, mualaf (\r mtPallaf) who 
include Indo-Chinese and other conveits to Islam, 
musafv (Ar mus 7 ifii\ 5 e vagiants, who may 
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also be legaracd as pooi It sometimes happens 
that the cyakat funds help to build 01 maintain 
m sques If the officials of religion form a hierarchy, 
as is often the case, the funis collected ate taken 
b) the collectois to then supeiiois and administered 
by the bttei, collection and admmistiation aie 
thus quite scpaiate 

The seventh categoiy of those entitled to paiti- 
cipate those who fight on the path of ^Lllah, was 
for a time important in Atjeh during the wai hoi 
the wai paity it was a ncvei failing instrument 
to extort means to continue the stiuggle In ex- 
ceptional cases, c g when people have a very 
luge number of childien, “djakat of children is 
pail One of 25 childien is given and lepuichased 
foi 1 smill ^uni (Java) or one of r6 childien is 
given to the poor and needy, 1 e the dowiy 
leceived foi a daughtei (Indonesian, not the 
equivalent of the m hi) [Gajo], 01 one of the 
children is given to a leligious oflicial to act as 
his scivant 

Iht zaJat alfti is called pthah^ it is observed 
with the same circ and foi the same leasons as 
in the rest of the Muslim world Mnny who nevei 
pay djakat, lie careful to pay the pit) ah foi them- 
stl/es and ill poisons whom the law obliges them 
to maintain They do not ask themselves if they 
hue the necessary means to suppoit their families 
left ovei eveiyone pays accoidmg to his fortune 
in these regions It would be a calamity if one 
could not perform this duty so that well-todo 
pt* iple assist their veiy poor fellow villageis to do 
so The pit) ah punbes the individual, it is paid 
in casn In older howevei to fulfil the lettei of 
the law, the collectoi, the same as collects the 
djakat, takes some iice with him, sells it foi the 
mone> to the person who wishes to peiform his 
pity ah and the lattti at once letmns him the iice 
Ihe same piocess is gone through with the next 
man Each time the puce is fixed which the giver 
IS leady and able to pay 

With the pit) ah more than with the djal at, we 
find people distributing then own ofTeiings Ihe 
lelignus officials deal with the pit) ah collected 
b) them just as they do with the djakat 
Biblio^iapJ) Ju} nboll, Pan diet 
P 77 W > Snouck Ilui^ionje, De Atjehas, 1 
2 $ 6 iqg 290 , Eindi e?umt^ 111 332, Hazeu, 

Gajoscl-Nedefl^id^di Woordet twd ^ s v Djakat^ 
Oosti ng , Soaida ?ch Nedi ; duitsch Woo) denboek , 
s V ijakat^ idatnchtbundel^ xxx , index, where 
leferencesin other “AdatiechtbundeV aie given 
(R A Kern) 

DJAKMAK. [See Cvkmak] 

&JALAL AL DAWLA Further BtbhograpM 
Bowen, The last Buwayhids {J R A 5 , 1929, 
p 225—245)^ (K V ZlTTbRSTLEN) 

al-DJARRAH (more rarely al Dii^^ahi and al- 
Dj\R 5 bHi) IS the Arabic teim for the suigeon 
The name IS raiely found m early Arabic Uteiature 
where we find alas^ used m this sense, which 
howevei also means physician Djauah is first 
found in the Arabic tianslations of the thud (ninth) 
century and thence finds its way into medical 
liteiature The word is found in the fouith (tenth) 
century as the name of a famous family [see iiN 
GJarrXh] The surgeon in the Muslim woild, un- 
like the Giaeco-Roman, was always regaided as a 
low giade manual labouiei, which was his position 
also in the middle ages in Emope The mam 
reason for this was probably the reluctance of the 
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It ijT jn t") T licjit.i tlu con itittjn oi 
tilt hum in 1x1) i \cn ht t Jt <f \nin il 
ID III ion f tht Mviscction ^ in ni\] ) Of he 
m 1 ms I ) It x Is! m i 1 1 II i Sin i it i 
/iihr 1 nx^ ihit th \ LaP'' st I i uui w 
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DJASAD. fStt Diism ] 

DJAZlRA [See Cairo] • 

\iD \nAir DJEWDET. luilisn poti, 
politician, transUtoi of Shakespcait ind Minnr 
Khai\2m,free-thmkci and pi imintnt | ublitist 
He belonged to the Kuidish family of tht Omn 
Oghullu! \ih)se home sms in ‘Xialign and was 
boin theit on Sept 9, 1S69 (s^d Djunudi II i^Sb 
= Aug 28, 12S5 of the lurkish hnantnl st\i) 
lie was in only child 

Aftei i few jeais m |ChF)/it and m'Aiibgii he 
moied with his father and his family to Mi^mniel 
al-Azi7 where he attended the luikish militiiy 
school and completed his studies theie in 1885, so 
fai as we know He came to Constantinople when 
about 15 where he went through the higher comse 
of the aimy medical school at Kiilth as in internal 
student and paused out 111 1888 1 hm, as thtou ^hout 
his lift, Djewdet displiyed extraordmaiy industiy 
In 1885 he became acquainted with the great 
Turkish poet ‘Abd al-Hakk riSmid ‘Abd Allah 
Bjewdet’s fii&t bteiory efloit weic chiefly poems 
which were published m foui little volume*- 
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to the authorities is ‘Abd AlDh ^Omtr In his 
literary works (Nrs l-S) down to i 8 qr he calkd 
himself Ibn ‘Omtr Djewdet, in his medical works 
( 1890 — z 894 ) ^Vbd AlUh lii<wdet ind from 1894 
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he usually called himself Di*. Allah Djewdet. 

Befoie the “Ramazan Garden” had left the hands 
of the printers Djewdet’s fil'it medical woik ap- 
peared: 6. “The Brain” with a preface 

of Nov. 10, 1890; 46 p,; later 7. “The Physiology 
of Thought” (Fiz^dldt^lya-i Tefekkur) uith the sub- 
title La Pensce. The suuices are Buchner and 
particularly Guyo-Daubes, also Letourneau, Le 
Moynac, and otheis; finished in Nov. 1891; 72 p.; 
8. “The Physiology and Hygiene of the Biain and 
the Intellectual Faculties” {Flzydld^Jya isic-HtfzA 
^ihhatA D'lmugh wi-Melekat~i ^akliye\ with a pie- 
face dated July to, 1894 from Gul-hhane, mainly 
based on Guyo-Uaubes ; 232 p. ; 9. “Cholera” 
{Kd/era) (Amid 1312 A. H.) with a preface dated 
Amid Nov. 17, 1894; 10. GhSril (i. e. the Coiilla, 
1311 = 1895); 57 p. 

While in the highei classes of the TdadI School 
at Kuleli, I^ewdet along with a number of similaily 
minded fellow pupils became interested in a liberal 
reform policy f^or Turkey. This political inteiest 
assumed a more definite foim when at the beginning 
of summer 1890, under the presidency and at the 
instigation of the Albanian Ibrahim Edliem (known 
as Ibrahim Temo), the two Kuids ^Abd Allah 
Ijjewdet and his bosom friend Tshah Sukuti and 
the Circassian Mehmed Rashid, formed a political 
.society foi the liberation of their common father- 
land from the absolutism of the V?l(l?z. This meeting 
of the four students, none of them Tuiks, was called 
the “Meeting of the F<jur” {Dorthr IdjitimcF^) 
Shortly afterwards they assembled m the same place 
foi another meeting, having atti acted a few moie 
students; this was called the “Meeting before the 
Bath” (JJamam oni or “In the Reading- 

Room by the Wood-stack” {Haiah K^ra^at-kiflnisi 
lijjilmlLty Soon afterwaids at the instigation of 
Ibrahim Temo, the members of the association met 
in the “Garden of Midhat Pasha” outside the 
Adiianople Gale of Constantinople. Here statutes 
and a caiefully sketched programme were drawn 
up. Thi-. meeting is moie often called the “Meeting 
undei the Fig-tiee” aghadj^i than 

the “Meeting of the 12” {On ikiU) Idj ihfia d) [yz- 
cording to others, it was called the “Confeience of 
nine”). The latest date <m whkii this v,ould have 
taken place must have been July 20, 1890. The 
association a few years later received the name of 
“Society for Union and Progress”. 

In 1892 the activity of this political association 
provoked extensive measures by the government, 
jyewdet found himself in jail. On Nov. 23, 1895 
we find him in Constantinople under ariest at the 
ofilce of the chief of police and the very same 
day he was in the Central Prison, The government 
now transported in January 1896 a portion of the 
most dangerous conspirators to Tripoli; heie after 
a period of detention in the fortress, Hjewdet became 
oculist to the military hospital, then from Dec. i8g6 
to the Ksar hospital where he worked for about 
four months. But Tripoli was also the home of 
section N®. 7 of the party of Union and Progress; 
a powerful agitation arose among the oflGcers and 
officials in which Qjew'det of course took a part. 
We therefore find him again on Jan. 15, 1897 in 
prison in Tripoli, where a court-martial was held 
eventually on 104 political prisoners. IJjwedet, who 
was one of them, was released and was medical 
officer for another six weeks. In the summer of 
1897 he succeeded in escaping from Tripoli into 
French Tunisia. 


In Aug. 1S97 Djew^det landed in Marseilles. 
In Geneva where he arrived probably on Sept. 6, 
1897, he worked with his fiiends Ishak Sukuti, 
TunaB Ililml, Nilrl Ahmad, Midhat of Series and 
Reshid on the fortnightly ^OFimUnPi, 

In these years theie appealed fiom his pen: 

II. Funun loe-Fehefe (“Natural Science and 
Philosophy”) written while Djewdet was still in 
Constantinople, printed at Geneva in 1897; 31 p.; 
2nd ed. Cairo 1906; 49 p. {y=.ldjt. Libr,^ vi.); 
12. Kalirlyaf (“Acts of Oppression”), with poems 
from* 1890 to Nov. 1, 1897; Geneva 1898; 13. 
Glyom Tcl^ a good translation of Schiller’s drama 
fiom the Fiench text, finished July 1896 (= Idljt. 
Lib}\^ xxiv.); 14. Ikt Emel (“Two W ishes”), extended 
version of Djewdet’s preface to 13 with an in- 
troduction dated Geneva Sept. 28, 1897 published 
in 1898; 2nd ed. Caiio 1906; 32 p. (= if. 
iv.); 3^*1 ed. Istanbul ; 32 p. (= Idjt.Libr.^ xxxviii.); 
15. Ode a Shakespeate^ literal translation in prose, 
from the Turkish by the authoi, i leaf folio in 
typescript, Geneva 1898; 16. Alfieri, Della Than^ 
nide^ entitled htihdad (i. e. Absolutism), a very 
good translation from the French; transl. finished 
Geneva Dec. 30, 1897; first ed. 1900; 2nd ed. 
Cairo 1908 (=/^V. Z/i?*., xix.). 

Iljewdet went from Geneva to Germany via 
Paris. From heie he sent a postcard with ^Abd 
lil-IIamid’s poi trait and 9 verses in Turkish, in 
which he familiarly challenged the caliph to do 
his duty in the cause of freedom, to this ruler 
in Constantinople. The Turkish Ambassador in 
Biusscls, who happened to be in Constantinople 
at the time, Etienne Karatheodori, was at once 
sent to Berlin and succeeded in getting Djewdet 
expelled from Germany (about Feb. 1899; Kali- 
rlyaf^^ p. 102 — 104). 

Djewdet went back to Geneva followed by the 
ambassador. Along with other agents of the Sultan 
the latter induced Djewdet to come to an agree- 
ment. Djewdet was to become medical officer to 
the embassy in Vienna with a salary of 15,000 
fiancs, Ishak Sukuti medical officer in Rome and 
Tunal? Ililmi secretary to the embassy in Madrid. 
Djewdet also demanded the paidon and release of 
about 70 Voting Turks. The prisoners in the 
province of Tiipoli were actually released. Djewdet 
took up his appointment in Vienna in June 
1899. Unimportant members of the Young Turkish 
paity were allowe(?to enter 'Abd ul-Hamid’s service 
unchallenged but the leaders of the movement 
were branded as traitors to the cause if they 
had come to terms. This was Djewdel’s fate and 
the agreement with the authorities was a blot on 
his blameless life. For 20 years he suffered un- 
speakably for it and only seemed to recover towards 
the end of his life. He never attained political 
office on account of his agreement with 'Abd iil- 
Ilamid’s agents. 

Djewdet’s post in Vienna was a sinecure which 
permitted him to travel a great deal and write 
extensively. His favourite study at this time was 
F'rench poetry and he made versions from the 
French of works of Byron, Alfieri, Gustave Le Bon 
and Shakespeare. Of his salary, as was then usual 
in Turkey, he did not quite receive the half. In 
1901 he arranged a meeting in his Vienna home 
with some of his intimate revolutionary friends, 
Isljak SukStf, Ibrahim Temo and the Tatar *Ali 
Riza. In course of time his opposition to the 
sultan became more and more intense. “A jamais 
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je tordrai dans ma rude tenaille Ton dme d’assassin 
et ton cocur de canaille”, he shrieked in a poem 
of hate in Jan. 1903 {Rafale de parfnms^ p. 85;. 
The Turkish ambassador in Vienna, Mahmud NedTm 
Bey (forme ily ambassador in Athens and Belgrade), 
duly reported on the attitude of such a dangerous 
official. This led to Djewdet challenging the am- 
bassador to a duel on Sept. 13, 1904 and boxing 
his ears four times. The result was that Djewdet 
was expelled fiom Austria next day and when he 
moved from Vienna to Bratislava (Pressbuig) he was 
also expelled from Hungaiy (about Sept. 17, 1903; 
cf. Neue Fieie P^esse of Sept. 15 and 18, 1903. 
The official Ottoman dates for the beginning and 
termination of Djewdet’s appointment as physician 
to the embassy — important for J^ewdet’s bio- 
graphy — aie Maich 30, 1900 and Sept. 7, 1903). 

^ewdet now lived in Geneva for 13 months 
from Oct. 1903. The Young Turkish press in Geneva 
had been more and moie muzzled since 1900 and 
the last number of ^Oth,>nanU^ finally edited by 
Edhem RQliT, a lawyer in Constantinople in 1903, 
appeared in Oct. 1904. Shortly before, Djewdet 
had founded in Geneva with the permission of 
the local authorities (given about Aug. 4, 1904) 
the printing establishment known as Id^tihad and 
in French as Imprunerie Internationale, There ap- 
peared on Sept. I, 1904 the first number of the 
Turkish paper Ifjtihad,^ founded by Djewdet, with 
which his name was to be associated for over 28 
yeais. The idles direct) ices \ political, intellectual, 
religious and social liberty, proclaimed in the first 
number of the new periodical are significant. To- 
gether vrith it Ojewdet in 1904 also began the 
publication of an Ifftihad series {kutub kkcine 4 I^/fi- 
had\ a collection of his own and other works | 
(jgo. I — ixl.), which was carried on by him until | 
his death. — When Djewdet in Aug. 1904 ab- 
solutely refused a Turkish office offered him, 
he was tiicked by an Ottoman agent, and the 
Turkish ambassador in Paris, Salih Munir Pafeha, 
about Oct. 30, 1904, w^as able to get him expelled 
from Switzerland befoie he was well settled 
there. On Nov. 2, 1904 he moved to Anne- 
masse (Haute-Savoie) in France. For Djewdet who 
had invested his fortune in the printing-press the 
expulsion from Switzerland was a great financial 
blow. The Ottoman government again took action 
against him and on Feb. 8, ^^s condemned 

to imprisonment for life in a Jortress, to loss of 
civil rights, confiscation of his property, and to 
the costs of the proceedings (140 piastres) in his 
absence {I^lam of Feb. 12, 1905)* 

Djewdet’s works for this period were: Me- 

moire piesente au Congres mternational de P edu- 
cation sociale^ tenu a V exposition nniversclle de 
Paris dtt 26 au jo sept. J(poo^ Paris 1900; 40 p’i 
transl. into German by Eisenschiml under the title 
i/ 3 er die Erziehimg der Lehrcr,^ Vienna 1902 ; 48 p.; 
18. Fieure d'&nte,^ Vienna and Paris 1901. Author’s 
preface dated Dec. 21, 1900; 132 p.; 19. La lyre 
iurque,^ with the subtitle Feux de paradis et roses 
d'* infer with introduction dated Oct. 27^ 
by Djewdet, Vienna and Paris 1902 (introduction 
by Gustave Kahn); 1S7 p-i a poem by Djewdet 
in this volume “Magyar-Tarc” had already ap- 
peared in Dec. 1900 as a leaflet in ^Budapest; 20. 
Les quatrains maudits et les rhes orpkefins. 
librairie de la Plume, Paris 1903; 173 P*j 
Padd-i TiedU,^ i.e. “the chastisement [of the 
Turkish ambassador in Vienna by the author m 


^903]. PaiN IM03; ^j^Lanbul 1912; 72 p.: 2?. Af 
vi'hgeance doth {ntuvell tufqut}, h\triiL d li 
Revue Idjtiliad, Imprimene Inter. atirjiL I*. 1904: 

26 p.; 23. Rafale de pUifiD/i ; \Lh at . Etliii'jii 
de la Revue Idjt., Genev.!, Tmpr linen.; 1905: 
132 p.; 24. Loifl Byron- 7 'ne ^ * d’ 

transl. inloTuikidi by Djcv.det q.'> :/)rK' Ma/i v 

and finished on Sept. 27, 1899 in (*ene .i. Genev t 
1904 (/f^?/*. Lib)\^i,): 38 p.; 25. Ai’A/bTi/, peiiodieii 
Nr. 1—358, Sept. I, 1904 to 1932—1933; 

Droit d'a^fle en Strnse. Preface ildecl: Anneini -f, 
Nov. 30, 1904; Geneva 1905; 74 p.; 27. Alfien. 
Del pt i/icipe e delh letteri\ liy d‘ t umlcr the 
title Ilukumdar loe-Edthiyat tiansl. mlo Tiwkidi 
with a preface, Vienna Sept. 1 3, 1903; Genov 1 190$: 
341 p. {'=zl{l^t, [Jbr..^ ii.); 2b. K aflhsvada' i Ma - 
httnanhia Beytmidme^ “Appel au\ M ihojmt.uis 
du Caucase”, a summons to fight against Ku .sian 
absolutism, Geneva 1905 (second half of the yeai). 

In the second half of the year 1905 l^jeudct 
moved fiom Annemasse, where he was not allowed 
to express his opinions freely, to Cairo .\nd took 
with him his piinting-piess hl^hluid and his 
periodical Idjtihdi. Fiom 1905 to 19I1 he lived 
in Cairo and worked as an oculist, publicist and 
printer. He was a member of the Young Turkish 
group known as the Decentialists. From October 
1906 Djfiwdet in the Idftihdd attacked for the ^ir^t 
time the Ottoman ruling family on account of the 
almost complete moial and physical degeneration 
of almost all its members (he very soon stopped 
these attacks and never resumed them). With 
ruthless passion he printed pamphlets unceasingly 
against 'Abd lil-Hamid; in the first half of 1908 
the hail of Young Turkish pamphlets fiom I>jcw- 
det’s press was incessant; nevcithdc-.s the yeait 
in Cairo were the quietest and n30!>t haimonious 
j in Djewdet’s political life: no peisccution by the 
authorities, no police investigation, no censoiship. 
When in July 1908 the Ottoman constitution of 
1876 was revived m Constantinople, Ijjewdet 
took up the attitude that ^Abd ul-ljamid as a 
despot beyond all hope of reform must be tleposed, 
but found no support for this in July 1908. 

29. Kahriyat^j with a dedication dated Geneva, 
May 17, 1904; Cairo 1908 {ysiIJjf. Libr.^ vii.)*, 
128 p. The concluding poem of Apiil 1908 with 
the title Ey DhilUi Allah saua (i. e.^ “Yes, to 
thee, God’s shame”) is directed against sult.Iin 
'Abd ul-llamid; 30. Dr. Gustave Le Bon, Les his 
psychologiqnes de V evolution de^ peupless tianslated 
by Djewdet in Vienna as Ruh aUAlwdm.^ 1900 
and 1901; Cairo 1908; 3®^ P*? ^l^to,nbul 19 * 3 ' 
279 p. (both ed. Idft, Lih,,^ viii.); 3** Muham- 
mad-i Gbilrl of India (died in Berlin) wrote a 
pamphlet in 1903 which Djewdet translated into 
Turkish under the title Mihlumdnlar ttyatiih ' Ihdyi 
Muslim (“Wake up, Muslims! The rousing of the 
Muslim”); 157 P* (= W' Libr.. ix.); 32. UyafAnhl 
Uyantnts! (“Awake! Awake!”), Cairo, Tdjt. press 
1907; imprint Misr, May 22, 1907. 2,000 copies 
of this pamphlet were distributed ; 36 p. (= 
Libr., X.); 2 Cairo 1908; 32 p.; 33. Shakespeare, 
EfamlettrA of the transl.: Vienna, Oct. 15, 190s; 
Cairo 1908; 244 P- Lihr., 

Essai sur VUstoire de Pislamisme, tran-sl. by Djewdet 
as TdrlWtl Islavi^yet, 2 vols., Cairo 1908 m 
Lihr,, XV., xvu). ]K«wdet’s inlrod. to vol. 1. dated 
April 16, 1908! 35. il‘ Tfdmf, trans . 

of M. Daubresse’s essay on Mn8icotb^^ap^e; WM. 
finished Mijr al-^SWra Dec. «, 1906; Caito, 
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Idjt. press, 1908; 64 p. (=:/^V. Lihr.^ xviii.): 
36. Viola semptr Jfo/’e?is. S(/i/nr\. Cairo 1908; 
79 p. The sonnets cover the peiiotl fujm Feb. 20, 
1903 to July 15, 1905; 37. HemU^chilUrune bh 
Khitbe (“a sermon to my countrj ratn”); Caiio 
1909 (== Lib/ xxi.j: 38. Shakespeare, Rlai,b,.ih\ 
transl. ended Feb. 12, 1904 in Paris; Caiio 1909; 
160 p. (:= lilt'., xxiii.); 39. Shakespeare, 
Juhus CaeKiir\ end of the tianslation: Feb. 1904; 
pr. Caho 1908; repr. Istanbul 1909: 165 p. f' — 
Jtiii. Lib) \\.): 40. b'mile Koutmy, u'u//e 

psytholo^ie politique tin peuple aii^lais an 
sude^ transl. into Tuikish by l)je\\dc,t a«! higlh 
Kawmh 1 \ol. with preface dated hlisi, Jan. 22, 
1909; ICO p- {y=zLJj(. Lib) xxii.). Voi. 2 (= 
Book 2 — 3) and vol. 3 ('=liook 4) appealed at 
Istanbul, Idjt. press 1911 ui 1912 (=244 and 
387 p.) (= ftl/t. LiOf.^ xxvi. and xxvii); 41. 
Ya^hamul KoiluVi (i e. ‘‘The feai oi the Muham- 
madans <01 the sting£Tle for existence in active 
prufe.ssional life”), Iskenderlve, dated March 5, 
1910; Ijjihaii piess. btanbiil I326(= 1910); 24 p. 

'Ihe last numbei of the Id^tihad to appear in 
Egypt was dated July 1909. After ^\bd ul-Hamid’s 
abdication Djewdet moved in iqii to Constanti- 
nople and on June 14, iQti aftei an interval of 
almost tw’O jears theie reappeared with N<>. 24 
the first number of the Idjtihad printed in Tuikey 
in Constantinople, in the second storey of the 
Idjtihad Ev\i, which Djewdet had built for him- 
self in the iJia^^hal Oghlu quaitei in 1911. But the 
free-thinking bjewdet was a thorn in the llesh of the 
goveinments of the dying Olloman empire. Between 
the 15^1 and 17th Feb. 1910, a special meeting of 
the Young Turkish cabinet of Ibruhim HakVi Pasha 
[q. V.] who had recently come to power, prohibited 
in Tuikey “the History of Islam by 'Abrl Allah 
Qjewdet Bey which is directed against the Muslim 
faith”. This allitude of the government was directed 
not only a^iainst DjcA^det’s pi eface to his tianslation 
but particularly against Dozy’s woik itself. Many 
copies of the woik weie on this occasion burnt 
in Constantinople or throwm into the sea, IJjewdeCs 
later diffeiences with the go\erument were also 
usually of a leligious nature. After the outbieak 
of the Italo-Tuikish War in 1911 the .Shaikh al- 
Isliim in an Arabic piayei, which was to be re- 
peated everyw'here, had appealed for the blessing 
of God and Muhammad upon the kingdom and 
army. Djewdet hastened to expose the ab=>urdities 
in the prayer. After the defeats of the Turks in 
the Balkan War he was arrested by command of 
the Turkish commandei -in-chief Nazim Pa§ha along 
with 60 other leading men in the capital and 
detained from Nov. 14 to Dec. ir, 1912. The 
summer of 1913 found the fighting against 
the superstition of Duzdjal! Yusuf Ziya, The result 
was the suppression of the Idjfiliad for a short 
time In the summer of 1913, there appealed in the 
Idptihdd^ N®. 73, under the title Yunus Khodja 
Kendisi (i. e. YSnus Khodja Himself) from the 
pen of Kflldjzade Hakki, a literary masterpiece, 
the caricature of the Muhammadan theologian, 
which was intensified by a picture by Sedad Simawf, 
a literary man. The influence of this skit was con- 
siderable but it also led to a warning to the editors 
by the governor of Constantinople, Colonel Bjemal 
Bey, for their disrespect to the class of the Sofia 
{I^tihad^ N®, 77). In Feb. 1914 EJewdet had to 
agvw to a temporary change of the name of the 
periodical to 90-92), later to and 


in July and Aug. 19x4 to JMad (Nrs. iii — 116). 
These times bcfoie the War inaiked with 3,000 
suhscnbeis or buyers the zenith of the Idjtihad, 
For many leasons Djew'det, aaIio was an extreme 
pacifist, was against the entry of Turkey into the 
War fcf. Idjt.^ N^. 124) and did not beat the war- 
dium. The periodical was therefore piohibited with- 
out moie ad«) (last number 127: Feb. 13, 1915). 
Shortly afterw'aids, it looked for a time as if even 
Djewdet’s life weie thieatened (Karl? Daghdan Ses, 
p. 21). 

42. I'cmt-i Ruh (“Psychology”), Istanbul 191x5 
136 p. iri^Idjt. J ibr.f XXV.); 43. “Explanation 
of the book by Prof. Di. Dozy called “Histoiy 
of Islam” and its tianslator”, Istanbul 1328 (1912); 
23 p.; 44 LunTin ’ix^c-Fehcfe we~Felsefe Sanihalail 
(“Natural science and Philosophy and Philosophic 
View’s’’), revision and expansion of N®. ii; publ. 
about March 1913; 159 p. {y=^ldjt, Libr.,^ vi.); 
45. A siiivey of the Histoiy of civilisation by 
Pi of. Z. Weber, entitled: ^Asirla/ht Pand/ama^l 
yilJipd TaVihhd Ka^btaia bir Nazar \ Istanbul 
1913; 246 p. (=z Ll/t. Lib/.,^ xxix.); 46. Dr. Le 
Bon, Les apkorisme^ du temps p/esent,^ transl. by 
Djewdet as ^Aphnhhz Nuuts-u felsefiyesi. With 
pref. of Nov. 9, 1913: publ. 1914 or 1917; 184 p. 
{z=:Idjt, Lihf , xwii.); 47. RubTPiyafA jChaiyam 
'lod-tiirhjjeye Tei Jyumeleri,^ fiisl ed. Istanbul 1914; 
288 p.; second ed. with a pref. by Djewdet dated 
April 20, 1924 Idjt. House, Istanbul, press of 
the Piinting Society; 1926, sold by Ikbal; 433 p. 
(both ed. li^t. Libr.^ xxxvi.); 48. Dimagji we^ 
Mekkat VaUiymiTi Flzydtbdjiya we^/Ilfa ak$2h(iasl 
(“rh)siology and Hygiene of the Brain and the 
thinking faculties”), an expanded new^ edition of the 
work of his youth (N®. 8), Istanbul 1333 — 1335 
(1917): 478 p. : 49. Shakespeare, Alral Lear; end of 
the transl. : Apiil 5, 1904 (or 1901); 190 p., piinting 
begun 1912. publ. X917 (= xxviii.). 

When Tuikey dropped out of the War in Oct, 
1918, the Idytihdd was able to reappear with its 
N®. 128 on Nov. I, 1918. Duiing the grand- 
viziership of Dam 5 d Feild Pasha, Djewdet was 
twice Director of Public Health. 

On Nov. 30, 1921, as soon as he was relieved 
of his high office, Djewdet republished his Idjtihad 
which had been suppressed for almost three years. 
But he very soon came again into conflict with 
orthodoxy in an ^article entitled “The Teaching 
of Baha Allah as a World-Religion”, which appeared 
in N®. 144 of the Idjtihdd, The trial of Djewdet 
for heresy which was begun by an bade of the 
last sultan (perhaps of March 1922) and continued 
under the republic deseives to be classed among 
the world’s famous trials. In the court of first 
instance in April 1922, Djewdet was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment for blasphemy but dis- 
charged after 4^/2 years argument in the final 
verdict of Dec. 30, 1926 under the new Turkish 
code introduced on July i, 1926. The trial of 
Djewdet is given in the new Turkish code as one 
of the reasons for abolishing the crime of blasphemy 
of Dec. 31, 1926, N®. 10,665, p. 3). 

As early as 1927 specialists in Angara had 
ordered gjewdet to drop all serious intellectual 
work. But he read and wrote day and night; on 
Nov. 3, 1932 he was overcome by an attack of 
angina pectoris in AnJ^ara (formerly ; Sublime Porte) 
Street in Constantinople from a recurrence of which 
he died on Nov. 29, 1932. He expired at home 
in the arms of his wife. 
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As eaily as 1901, DJewdet had expressed a 
wish to be cremated. But this pioved not to be 
possible. At the widow’s wish this “eternal eneiuy 
of Islam” was biiiied with all the rites of leli^Ion: 
service in the Aya Sofia, burial in the Muslim 
cemetery of Kozl? at the Stambul gate west of 
Meu lewi-khane, i. e. outside of the Byzantine city 
wall fDec. 1, 1932). The recital of I^ewdetN 
panegyiic of the Proijhct composed in 1890 again 
made the deepest impression on those piesent. 

Djewdet’s first wife Fatma whom he had maiiied 
when she was aged 12 in 1888 died on March 8, 
1898. By this marriage he had a daughter Behiye 
who mairied young and a son Mehmed horn 
1889. 

He married again in 1908 but this mairiagewa'* 
soon dissolved. In 1913 he married a third time 
a Turkish lady named Fatma who survived him. 
By his last marriage he had a daughter named Gul. 

50. Dr. Le Bon, Eiiseigjtements p^ychoiot^iques 
ds la guerre ewopeentie (appeared 1917), transl. 
by Djewdet as Awnipa Ha/hhidati aDnan Psiko- 
loilylyiPl Derder\ transl. finished: Sept. 25, 1917; 
715 p. of text, Istanbul 1918 (= 7^7 Libr,^ xli.); 
51. Shakespeare, A/iiuat2 we-Kle^opattQ\ transl. 
finished: Nov 18, 1913; 223 p.; Istanbul 1921 
{zzul^t. Libr.^ xliii.); 52. Dilmestl 4 Mezvlam 
(“The spiritual intoxication in admiration of Mew- 
lana”); 128 p.; Istanbul 1921 (= Lihr.^ 
xliv,); 53. Dr. Le Bon, Hler et dent am \ Turkish 
title: Dim we^yarhi^ transl. finished: Jan. 21, 
1920 midnight, Idjt. House; 266 p.; Istanbul 1924 
{z=zl^t, Libr,y xlv.); 54. Dr. Le Bon, Psycho logic 
des Joules \ transl. apparently prepared from the 
29th edition of this famous book. Turkish title: 
^Jliti-i Ruli 4 Idyimcf'!. With a pieface dated Nov. 
18, 1923, Idjt. House; 288 p. ; Istanbul 1924 (= 
7 ^/. Lihr,y xlvi.V, 55. Rahib Melicnin Wa^iyet names t 
hakljndu (“On the testament of Parson Meslicr”) 
with the title on the cover without hahkhida. It 
is Voltaiie’s famous work, Testament de yean 
Meslier [1664 — 1729]; 64 p.; Istanbul 1924 (= 
Idpt, IJbr.^ xlvii.); 56. Bir sektfi Petya: (“A 
creative genius”). The first part of the book is the 
Turkish transl. (26 p.) of Baron Motono’s L^ruvre 
de Gustave Le Bon ; the second and thii d parts 
contain bio-bibliographical matter and reflections 
on civilization and society; 112 p.; publ, in the 
second half of Dec. 1925 {Tdit,^Libr.^ xlviii.); 57 
Dr. Omer Buyse, Methodes americaines d'^education 
generate ef icchnique\ Turkish title: ^Vmunii we- 
all Avterika Terbiye Usullat^ 3 vols. (610 + 384 
+ 381 p.); Istanbul 1925 and 1926; 58. Jean- 
Marie Guyau, Education et Hiridifi, transl. for 
the commission for education under the title 
biye we- Werathet ; ^ewdet’s preface: May 3, 1926; 
publ. 1927; 570 p,; 59. Jacques Novicov, La 
guerre et ses pretendus bienfaits. Turkish title : 
J^arb we-sozde Eyilikteri^ begun 1915 with intro- 
duction of June 8, 1915 and July 22, 1915 finished 
in Idjt. House; Istanbul 1925; 226 p. ( 7 ^ 7 . Libr.^ 
lii); 60. Muhemmel we-resimli Adab-i Mua^eret 
Rehheri (“Complete illustrated guide to good 
manners”), finished on Jan. 20, 1928; 523 p.; 
61. Baron Holbach(d. 1789), Le bon setts ou Idies 
naturelles opposies aux idies surnaUitelles^ transl. 
by Ejewdet as *'A^l-i sellni but wrongly — as often 
since 1792 — ascribed by Djewdet to the Abb^ 
Meslier (s. above N®. 55). With preface dated 
May I, 1928; 527 p, (as 7 ^ 7 , Libr,^ Iv.). 

From this date Esjewdet’s works were printed 
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in Tlomin rhaiarb^r^. i-ht* fii.* 

'■Ai^'i icltm. 1020, 54S p.; fho 

62. Jean-MtMic (luyau, r>» ^ ^ 

t’an*-!. by under the litle ' ' 

Jlittl into Tuikisli and printed ‘he » f 

of the lull kIi ( ommisiciral fa elie'’*’o.i v ♦h 
DjewdeL's picfacc of Aug. T2, 192a; 262 > 1 6;. 

Jvurf} Pa id< p Sc-" f* Voice from the d 

moiintam”. i. c. poet, whoso h'^n hid bixoiit ‘ 
white), poems in the ^'orin t ^ the maion*- oi 
which hail so far not been punkd Toe iuUh< r’ > ^ re- 
face is dated Ann. 20, lo^o; Idaiiiml 1931: tS^ p. 
{:=: fif^haditt Kitahhut^ \ 0 . hx.j; ^4. Dr. Lt liuii, 
Zt’s inutfUudes de Lh toe pt\^ j*. v, tia*i-l is J/"/: 
Rulii-i at (= Practical PsycholoL^y ); 1 9 ^ i ; 22 3 p. { --j: 
^Irtihaditi' Kitahlafi^ N®. Iviii j: 65. .-V mo nl tflc- 
fieri ve korunmn carelcri^ * 1931: appeared I Ac. 
1931: 126 p.: 2 1932; 127 p. (= Irtiladw kUaplati^ 
N®. lix. N®. lx. 2)* 66. Du'unen muuku Turkish 
quatrains with the exception of two all of the year 
1031. Preface of March 26, 1932; 1932; 94 p. 
(Jctihailht Ulaplatt. N®. Ixi.). 

Besides his own works, and the cditoiship of the 
periodical Jdjiihad which was partly vritten by 
him and the editorship of the hjyfihld library, 
I^ewdet displayed considerable activity 
as a publicist. 

He vas a pioneer in Turkey in politics, sociology 
and religion, with whom very few can be com paied, 
and equally so in the field*, of science and pure 
literature. No one cultivated the kipa in the fmm 
of riMl in Turkish Hteratuie to the extent of 
I)jewdet. r)jewdet’s works were parliciilaily stiuiu- 
Liting in modern psyehohigy and phienoI.)"y (\<t. 6, 
7, 8, 42) and are to a considerable extent ie‘ j>onsible 
for the rise and considerable litirarv development 
of these subjects in Tuikey. 

Djewdet and the Study of Shakespeare. 

Before Ijjewdet began his work, only the Tne 
Merchant of Venice had been tran*.lated into Tur- 
kish. Pjewdet’s translation.s of other 6 works of 
Shakespeare (including Romeo and yuUet in the 
Turkish periodical Shehbal, Nrs. 7—25, 1909— 
1910) were a continuation of this work. His tians* 
lations of Macbeth and Juliin Caewr (Nrs. 38 and 
39 in the list of Djewdet’s works) sulTor from 
having been printed in Caiio just when Tljcwdol 
had moved to Constantinople and were not super- 
vi.sed with sufficient care by lljewdet. They contain 
serious misprints and other eirors. Ijjewdet. who 
usually translated the masterpieces of European 
authors into rhymeless Turki-^li prose, used in his 
translation of Hamlet (i'*ted.) verse for the fiimous 
prose monologue of the prince (act. ii., scene 2), and 
unfortunately not very finished verse. I Iks trans- 
lation of King Lear (N®. 49) is good. The weak- 
nesses of all existing Turkish translations of Shakes- 
peare are due to their having been made from 
French texts without the name of the Prench 
translator being mentioned, which is remaikable. 
The difference between the English and the French 
text is disturbingly apparent in almost every sentence 
of the Turkish translation. The only exception in 
Turkish literature so far is the last of his trans- 
lations to appear in ITJewdet’s lifetime: AntuSn 
we-KliopMra (N®. 51). The translation is made 
from the English text* in places with the help^ of 
Tieck’s German translation also. The translation 
is a masterpiece: obscure expressions in Shakes- 
peare appear in lucid language in the Turkish 
translation and not infrequently Shakespeare’s or- 
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dinary language becomes on Djewdet’s pen a 
sentence of striking cbaiacter. C)nly one thing is 
wanting to make the translation a-, good as the 
original: the metiical foim, which is not found 
in Jijewdet’s translation. 

Jijewdet and the Study of 'Omai lyiaiySm. 

I)jcwdct’s editiun of the Persian text and Turkish 
prose translations of ^Omar (N^. 47) weie based 
on Nicolas’s text which in turn icproduces the 
Persian text of i86i. Djewdet in his second edition 
used many European editions and commentaries 
and the number of quatrains in the Persian text 
and Turkish translation was increased from 532 
in the fust edition to 576 in the second. UiewdePs 
second edition however is also di’-tinguished by 
a featuie not found in ain European edition (but 
perhaps in some Oiicnlal ones): a compbde list 
of the fust hilf-lines of all the qiiatiains. J^ewdet 
introduced the 'I’urks to a knowledge of 'Omai 
and Ills literary activity in this field was the staiting 
point foi a whole series of editions of 'Omar in 
Turkey and for translations of the quattains into 
Tuikish prose and veise. 

B iblio^r a phy\ Oriental sources: Sal- 
mime for the wilayct of Diyarbeh 1202 A. ll., 
p. 90; SahiUme for the wihTyet Ma'muiat al- 
'Azi/, foi 1301 \. ir.. p. 71, 7S iry. Statistic** 
of IhioIvS publ. with the approval of the Ministry 
of Education from the accession of 'Abd ul- 
iramid to Maich 1893, issued by the Mm. 
1310 \.ii. (1318)= 1S94, p. 177, 180; 
STii/iame-i 1311 (1895)5 p. 600; Ifu'-cin- 

/ade ‘^Ali in JuiyTiuit^ N^. 4 (Tlaku, r>ec. 8, 
1906): Achillc Sekaly in the Egyptian peiiodical 
Tas Py) amities Sept. 3, 1908; Ebii ’ 1 -Eiy 5 
Tewfik in the Turkish newspaper Ta\2K.ur'i 
Jifhu,w\ 244 — 245; Ma]<ir al-lTadicij EizS Tahsin, 
MiPiit-l JShkteb-i iJMnye^ Der Sa'adet 1 328 (1912), 
book I, ]> 127 — 129; book 2, p. 115— -i 16; 
Ri/a Tewfik, in ml in Sa'adet 1330, 

p. 1 00 — 102, 535 ; P *nhVf h t fi 

DezvLt 1925 — 1926, Tstinbul 1926, 

p. 472; Ibnulemin Malimut Keimh So// asii 
Turk sjuhii^ p. 244—247: Kan Demii (p>eu- 
don}m foi Feildun Fakhrl), Zinuau I/a/i, ala/ 1^ 
1848—1908, vol. i., Istanbul 1932, /fWJ w; con- 
cluding number (35S) of the periodical hflluit 
(Jan. 1933); periodical Galata Saray^ N®. 19 
(Dec. 24, 1932), p. 15 — 16; Mustafa Nihat 
(Nihad) in FtfbiJyo^rafya (publ. by the Turkish 
Comm, for Education), Dec. IQ32 ; Ibiahim Temo, 
in Yollann Sesi\ N“. 6 (Feb. 1933), p. 129 — 
133; ibiti,^ Nov. 1933 and N®. 13 (Dec. 1933; 
Trofessor Mazhar Osman). Information kindly 
supplied by 'Abd Allah Djewdet, his widow 
Fatma, his son Mehmed and Dr. Ibrahim Temo. 
— Kuiopean sources: ^us fremden Zu/tgen, 
Year i\., Feb.-fasc. 1899, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 
p. 190 — 191; also in the Berlin Borsencouriei\ 
N®. 19 (Feb. 22, 1899), suppl. I, p, 1-2; Oster- 
rekks niu^trierte Zeitung^ Year xii., fasc. 15 (Jan, 
II, 1903); comic paper of Geneva Nov, 

1904; Paul Fesch, €o//sta/itinofle axtx derniers 
jours d' Abdul- Hamici^ Paris [1907], p. 323 — 
410; Kurschntrs Dmtscher Literaturka lender^ 
Year 1909 to 1916, Ait. Eisenschiml; Th. Menzel, 
in /f/., V, (1914), p, 1 sqq,; Martin Hartmann, 
in M.S,O.S,^ vol. xix. (1916), part 2, p. 143 — 
144; Hachtmann, in JF'. vi, (1918), p. lo- 
ll ; Martin Hartmann, Zur Gesck, d. neuerm 
7 %rhH^ 1919, p. 47—48; 1. (1922), 
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p. 222 — 226; Cat, ghiir, de la Ubrai/ie fran- 
XX., Palis 1910, p. 569; Cat, gi/zer. des 
impri/uts de la Bihl, Nat.,^ xl., Paris 1910, 
col 1035; Bulletin htblwgraphique dc la Biblio- 
iheque Nahonale Suisse,^ xiii.. JBumplitz 1913, 
p. 235; Brit. Min. Cat. of Printed Booh i., 
London 1931, col. 230—231, 

(K. SUSSHEIM) 

DJIRM. [See Djism.] 

DJISM (a.), body. In philosophical language 
the body ((rwjtz^) is distinguished from the incor- 
poreal {ueriu(/,otro/\ God, spirit, soul, etc. In so far 
as speculation among the Muslims was influenced 
by Neo-Platoai'>m two features weie emphasised: 
I. the incorporeal is in its nature simple, indivi- 
sible, the body on the other band is composite 
and divisible; 2. the incorporeal is in spite of its 
negative chaiacter, the original, the causing prin- 
ciple, while the body a pioduct of the incorporeal. 

The more or less naive anthiopomorphisin of 
the old Islam, i. e. the conception of God after 
the analogy of tlie human form, is not to be con- 
sidered here. On. it one may consult T. Goldziher, 
Vtii lc\UN.^en ubtr den Islam.^ I 9 ii 0 i P* 107 *^^*1 
120 w/. and A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed.^ 
1932, p 66 sq. But from the usual tadjshn or 

tiskblh we must distinguish the teaching of certain 
philosopheis who called God a body; this is to 
some extent a question of terminology. According 
to al-Ash'aii (Mafa/at, ed. Ritter, i. 31 sq., 44 

ji/., 59 Ji/., 207 6 q,: ii. 301 J^.), the 

theologian IlisJiSm b. al-IIakam (fiist half of the 
i\th centuiy \. i>.} w'as the most important champion 
of the view that God is a body. He would not 
however (cf. p. 208 and 304) coinpaie him with 
worldly bodies but only describe him in an alle- 
gorical sense as an existing being, existing through 
himsolf. His description of God (p. 207) is thus 

to be inloi [iieted : God is in a space which is above 
space ; the dimensions of his body aie such that 
his bieadtli is not distinguished from his depth 
and his colour i-. similar to his taste and smell; 
he is a stieaming light, a pure metal shedding 
light on all sides like a lound pearl. If we add 
ihal the qualities of bodies are also called bodies 
by IJiriiam and otheis, then we must conclude with 
S. Tloiovitz (f ber tieu Einjluss der griechlschcn 
Philosoprie, 1 9 19, p. 38 sq^ that here Stoic ter- 
minology is pies^t but with foreign additions. 
The doctrine that God is light etc. is not a Stoic 
theory. 

.\fter a long fight among the theological schools 
the incorporeality of God was recognised by IslSm. 
Only the doctrine of the spirituality of the soul 
of man, held by many theologians, notably Ghazall, 
did not find geneial recognition [cf. the article 
NAfS, hi. 828]. Ibn Hazm, for example {Kifab al~ 
Fasl, p. 80 sqqi), calls the individual nafs a ^ism^ 

\ because it is distinguished from the souls of other 
individuals, because it has knowledge about much 
I that another docs not know, and so on. 

I A remarkable doctrine about the body had already 
appeared before Asb'ari and then developed in his 
school, namely a theological atomism. Regarded 
from the philosophical side, the atomists and their 
opponents have at least one hypothesis in common : 
the body is composed of the incorporeal. But how? 
According to the view of the atomist theologians, 
the body i.s composed of the smallest particles (atoms) 
which cannot be further subdivided, incorporeal them- 
selves and not perceptible. They then fall out over the 
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question how many atoms are requiied to make a 
body, ID a way which reminds one of the old piohlcm 
of how many giains of coin make a heap. A suivcy 
ot this speculative atomi&m, the origins of which 
have not yet been fully explained, is given by D 
D. Macdonald, Continuous re-creation and atomic 
time in Muslim scholastic theology (in /j/j, 30, 

1927? P- 326 sqq.y 

The philosophers, on the other hand, say with 
Aiistotle and his school that the body is composed 
of matter and form [Jiayula or maada and sTaay 
Doth aie in themselves incorporeal, indivisible 
and impel ceptible, but their combination, the bod), 
IS divisible because the body is a continuous 
magnitude. This is really a philosophically diluted 
cosmogonic conception, the birth of the body from 
a male active principle (form) and a female receptive 
piinciple (matter). For Aristotle, who taught the 
eieinity of a woild order coming from God, the 
idea had hardly any importance; still less had it 
for the Stoics, who taught that matter and foim 
arc in reality eternally combined and can only 
be sepaiated in imagination (Aiab. Jl 'l-djnhn^ jt 
^I-zoahm), But for the Neo-Platonists it became a 
gigantic pioblem, to derive the material, corporeal 
woild from the incorporeal; it became still moie 
difficult for the Muslim philosophers to effect a 
reconciliation with the absolute doctrine of creation. 

Aristotle gives the following definition (cf. De 
coelo^ i. I, 268a, 7 sq. and Meiaph^ v. 13, 1020a, 
7); a body is that which has three dimensions 
(dimension = haerreurtq^ Arab im- 

tidad) and is a continuous, theiefore always divi- 
sible, quantity {yeoerh ffvvsxU’t mutlasil), 

A wordy dispute arose over this; the question 
was which is the most essential, the dimension 
or the magnitude, and how the magnitude is to 
be conceived (as incorporeal form). When the 
Neo-Platonists wish to “explain” something they 
make an abstract out of the concrete: woo-ov becomes 
TToaortig^ kam becomes kamlya^ magnitude becomes 
quantity and ^ism ^hmlya (corpoieality). The 
following answer is then given to the question how 
a body comes into being : thiough corporeality (= 
coiporcal idea of form) being assumed by matter 
(also incorporeal by definition). When the absolute 
body or second matter is thus brought into existence, 
the dimensions and other qualities of the conciete 
bodies come into existence; the gap between in- 
corporeal and corporeal is thus bridged. 

As regards matter, this doctiine comes from the 
Enneads (ii. 4) ; the formulation, that coiporeality 
is the first form of the body (yufjtMTixh sT$og) is 
found in the Neo-Platonist expositor Simplicius 
(ivth cenluiy) in his commentary on Aristotle’s 
jPAysics (ed. Diels, p. 227 sqq.). Hence in Arabic 
the expression sura ^ismtya and in Latin forma 
corporeitaHs\ because the body according to Aristotle 
is one of the five continuous magnitudes (like 
line, surface, space and time) one talks of con- 
tinuity (ittisal') as the form of the body. 

The I^wan al-Safa’, Ibn Sina and GhazSlI 
adopted these subtleties, although in different pro- 
portions. The IkhwSn al-Safa" place corporeality 
or absolute body {0ism mutlak) last in the series 
of emanations [cf. the art. 'Vaed]. 

Ibn Sina, who also distinguishes two matters, 
although he knows that niaiMa is the translation 
of the Greek hayUla and he regularly uses 
it synonymously, regards as the first form of 
existence of the body continuous quantity, in which 
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the power i-. accmdin^^ tn Uu uu. cn m 
other wokK, the dinuiJs>MJii lue 
butes in accident , / J Kuao, 1 / , 

p. 58, 60 [thcieon Idia/jb’ M. j . p 

Mrefa/^c(\. horget, p 90 
Ibn Jtushd ills j at (J 7 j? . • .1 
P- 37 ,0* often. iLe‘ il.ch...« < 

predcccb-,01 without quite up tl e j ^ 

It lb doiiUlul how tai he i.mlu.t)Mi 
his oppoiu nts. 

When the .\co-?l itouuing qhei 'tiu. Mi - 
logians talk of the ", »i/u » ' .1) < 

asUfl \iluit thc) me in b> u; tue L 

(= idea of the body; 01 lU ]>iiit >t, lu ,<* 

copies ill the heavenly sphiie- . nd c 1 m mi 
oi lastly the suhlunai olemcntaiy liodifs wuh liin* 
qualities, changes and coniDinaiion Ihi' ts the 
first step to compiehensioa, '•o loi this 1. 
possible. 

The diblincliou between the heavenly ImmUo 
and eaitlily bodies iiiflucnred by them was veiy 
important for the naUiial philosophy of the period, 
'the latiei vveic composed of the lour lelativtly 
simple bodies (elements, in Aiisioile ffiHifiaiai 
Aiab. a/-l>a\d^it). In the higher sense the heavenly 
bodies were simple; to describe them the term djiiih 
(plur. ac^ram) was often used winch otheiwise 
is synonymous with djisni It is to be noted llnl 
the “Theology of Aiistotle” (ed, Dietenci, p, 3?, 
40 sq.) understands by those* philo- 

sophers who as followers ot J^ythagous lettih tiiat 
the soul of man is the haiiiiony of its body 
ittija^, ittihlid). Ihis was a theory particulaily 
common among physicians. 

Generally popular also was the distinction take*n 
from Aiistotle between the physical and the 
malhemalical body (aih t ,ind dj, ia limt 'cszdj. 
al-handa^a). The geometrician.s are Naid to regaid 
dimensions as ideal figuies, abstracted tioiii the 
many qualities possussed by natural bodies, with 
which the physicists deal. 

badan and dyai^ad are u->ed as synonyms 
of iiiism\ the two last aie usually applied to 
the human body, badan often only to the torso. 
While badan is also used for the bodies of 
animals, ipjasad i.s rather iese*rved fur the boilies 
of higher beings (angels etc.), /^amud is au 
inorganic body, but ailjsad is used |uuicii]aily 
for minerals. It may also be mciilioiied that haikal 
(plur. kayakil) means with the gnostics anti 
mystics the physical world as a whole as well .is 
the planets, because the world-soul and the spirits 
of the stars dwell in them like the soul of miiii 
in its body (cf. the art. ai.-sSd’ia; Nicholson, 
Studies in Islamic Myitkhm^ p. iio;cf. “Theology 
of Aristotle”, p. 167). 

Bibliography*, P. Duhem, L? Sysrme du 
Monde,, iv. 541 sqq,\ S. v. d. Bergh, Die Epitome 
des Avenoes,, Leyden 1924, p. 63 sqq.\ H, A. 
Wolfram, Crescas' Critique of A/niotle, p, 278 
soar, art. MADDA and 'alam, 

(Tj. 1>E BOEll) 

PJUGHRAPIYS. The present article is intended 
to deal with the Muhammadan geographical lite- 
rature and, as such, is an attempt to fill a gap 
that was described as a serious omission in the 
Encyclopaedia by W. Barthold in his introduction to 
the facsimile edition of I/udiid allAlani (l..eningrad 
1930, p. 7). 

The word (sometimes vocalised 

gkrafiy^ itself only came rather late to denote 
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the science of geography. With the older geogra- 
phical authors it is mostly used for the well-known 
geographical work of Ptolemy (cf. Fihnst^ p. 268) 
and for that of Marinas of Tyre (cf. al-Mas^di, I 
Tanhlh^ p. 33, where Hughrafiya, is interpreted 
as aUard), The use of the word for the 
science of geography i^ilm al-dyugkrajiya) is found 
for the first time in the Rasl^il of the Ikhvvan 
al-Safa (ed. Cairo 1347, p. m), but even here 
it is given the interpretation of a “map of the 
world” [sUrat al-ar4\ and this meaning remained 
prevalent throughout the Middle Ages, Only in 
relatively modern times it has become identical 
with what is now called geographical science (cf. 
the chapter al-Dnighrajiya in the Kashf aU 
Zunun by Hadidjl Oalifa, Constantinople 1311, 
i- 394 )- 

The Muhammadan geographical literature may 
be said to have started as a literary category of 
its own only after 800 a. d., for in the ixth century 
there was composed for the firat time a series of 
treatises dealing chiefly with geogiaphical matters. 
These matters were treated at that time from 
very different points of view and they evolved 
only gradually to a more or less established 
literary form that constituted the chief characteristic 
of the classical period of hluhammadan geography, 
which period comprises the xt^and the xith centuries. 
A monotonous literary uniformity, however, has 
never been attained. 

Occupation with geographical matters as an 
object of study could only begin at a time when 
the Muhammadan civilisation had taken definite 
form and gathered round its first important cul- 
tural centre Bagjidad. Here for the first time the 
opportunity was offered of committing to literary 
expression the varied knowledge about the material 
world, a knowledge acquired by the preceding 
generations of Aiabs and of islamized inhabitants 
of the conquered countries. 

This knowledge came from manifold sources. 
An important source was the knowledge about 
geogiaphical conditions in Aiabia, as icflected in 
the ancient Arabic poetry. These poems contain a 
rich geographical nomenclature, which was a living 
reality foi the Bedouins who knew these poems 
by heart and were able to orientate themselves 
immediately in their large country by recollecting 
in one of their poems the name of the place wheie 
they found themselves (Buhl, Das Lcbm Muhti 
ineds^ p. 61). This very detailed geographical 
knowledge passed,with the ancient poetical tiadition, 
into the more literary civilisation of Islam, and 
the lexicographers of the viiifli century, suck as 
al-Asma‘i [q. v,], were serious students of the 
geography of Arabia. This connection between 
lexicogiapby and geography continued to exist 
through the centuries and still appears clearly in the 
alphabetical form given to geographical 

works of later centuries, such as the of 

al-Bakri [q. v.] — a work that aims to give 
orthographical and other information about geogia- 
phical names occurring in poetry — , the ICiiSb 
aUAfnhina of al-Zamakfeshari [q, v.], the work 
of the same name of Abu ’ 1 -Fath Nasr al- 
Iskandari (d. 1x65; cf. Ya^ut, i. 8), and the 
Ya^ut [q.v.], not to speak 
of still later lexicographical works like the Ta4i 
al-ArUs^ which provide much geographical material. 
But in the earlier centuries, Arabic geography had 
also been studied in a more independent way by 


scholars of the type of Hicham Abu ’ 1 -Mun- 
dhif Ibn al-Kalbl (d. c. 820 A. D.J, who, ac- 
coiding to the Fihrist (p*. 97), wrote no less than 
ten books on geographical matteis. None of these 
works has come down to us, so that we do not 
know if his Kitab al~Bulda?t al-Kabn and his 
Kitab al-BuldUn al-^ ^h lr treated also of coun- 
tries other than Arabia; if the Kitab al-^Adj^ib 
by Hassan Ibn al-Mundhir, so often cited by 
al-ldilsl, should be identical with Hisham’s Kitab 
aKAdj'^ib aUArbda {Fihrist^ loc, cit.\ this author 
would be the first writer on general geogiaphical 
matters in Islamic literature. Connected with the 
same puiely Arabian geographical tradition is also 
the monumental Dj azlrat aU^Arab by al-Ham- 
d 5 ni [q. v.]. 

The earliest document on not purely Arabian 
geographical knowledge is the Kurban. The geo- 
graphical notions contained in the Book are, how- 
ever, very scanty; they imply the idea that the 
earth has a flat surface, on which the mountains 
are put like plugs (Sara Ixxvili. 6, 7). Muham- 
madan writers often recall these Kur^anic texts 
in their doxology (as e. g. al-Idrisi), or try to seek 
a confirmation of their own views in the Kur’Sn. 
This applies especially to the doctrine of “the 
two seas, between which is a harza^'" (Sura xxv. 
55; xxvii. 62; Iv. 19; cf. al-MakdisX, p. 16), 
which doctrine became a kind of geographical and 
cartographical dogma in the century (on the 
possible origin of this view cf. W. Barthold, Der 
Koran und das Meer, in Z» D. M. (?., 1930, p. 37 
In one passage, however, the Kui^Sn speaks 
of seven seas (xxi. 26). 

From the same very early Islamic limes, and 
possibly still earlier, some primitive geographical 
notions must have come to the Arabs, notions 
that were rooted in a very ancient past and trans- 
mitted by Jewish and Chiislian circles and were 
mostl) of oiiental origin. They were often moie of 
a cosmo^iaphical than of a geographical nature and 
i elated lor instance to the extension of the earth 
counted in huudieds of yeais (cf. Il^n Khordadli- 
bih, p. 93), to the enciicling ocean at- 

hiiility 4- '"Oi the paradisiacal origin of some 
livers, to the tlepth of seas and lakes, to the 
nature and the cohesion of mountains and mountain 
systems (these last views are often reported on 
the authority of..\Vahb b. IMunabbih ; cf. also 
Ai.-MUKvTrAM). These cosmological conceptions 
have lieen studied by A. J. Wensinck, The Ideas 
of the IVedetfi Semites concerning the Navel of the 
karfh^ in Verh. Ah, Amst,,^ 1916. Hereto belong 
also traditions on an original division of the earth, 
and speculations on its form, which is said to be 
that of a bird in a traditional saying of 'Abd Allah 
b. ‘^Amr b. al-'^As (Ibn ^Abd al-IJakam, Futuli Mi^r^ 
ed. Torrey, p. i ; Ibn Haw^al in MS. of the Top 
Kapu library 3346 at Constantinople, p. 121 
remarks that this description only holds good if 
Arabia is meant). Further there are views on the 
distribution of peoples on the surface of the earth, 
views that clearly derive from the Old Testament 
and to which is due i. a. the localisation of the 
people.^ Yadjadj and MafljSdin which are already 
Kui?anic, in the extreme North-East [cf. VAcgUia 
WA-MAujtJmJ; also the derivation of the genealogy 
of different peoples from the sons of Noah. Gradually, 
as the non-Arabian elements in IslSm became more 
numerous, other similar primitive conceptions were 
added from Persian, Egyptian and Greek sources. 
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Some of them were the source of prejudices that 
have influenced for centuries the geogiaphical 
literature; others, though ceitainly of ancient 
origm, such as the belief in the existence of the 
earth-enciicling mountain Kaf, appear in literaiy 
foim only at a later date. 

A moie conciete enrichment of the geographical 
knowledge of the non-Aiab woiid was acquired m 
the course of tne gieat conquests and was lecoided 
down in the first rcco ids relating to these conquest^. 
The Hadith literature, especially in its sections 
about the contains reflections of these recoids. 
but on the whole does not fuinish chaiactcintic 
geographical infoimaiion; find in it eulogic** 
(/ada li) of diffcient towns and countries (Madina, 
Jeiusalem, Syiia, Egypt, al-Yaman; a somewhat 
more detailed desciiption of al-Basraiu Abti Dawud, 
Malahim^ bab lo. — I owe this infoiniauon about 
the Hadith to A. J. Wensinck). Besides the canonical 
Hadith theie circulated, however, many olhei 
similar traditions; as an example we may cite the 
piaise of Egypt and of the Copts found in Ibii 
‘^Abd al-Hakam and the later Egyptian JuufifJ 
literature. Another connection with euily geogia- 
phical political knowledge is found in a fragment 
of a description of the known woild from the Xiiah 
al-ZuJj by the astronomer al-Fazari (second 
half of the viiith century), preserved by al-Mas'udi 
iv. 37 sqq^, Ilere is a link lietween early 
historiography and geography, which was never 
entirely broken. Many geographers of the following 
centuries were at the same time histoiians, such 
as al- Ya'ijtubi, al-Balhhl and al-Mas^ftdi, 
while many histoiical works contain important 
geographical sections. An instructive passage in 
the Ktiah by ^'Abd al-WSljid al-Marra- 

kush^ (ed. Dozy, p. 252) shows, however, that 
the difference between the two literaiy “genres” 
was clearly felt. The same connection has alwajs 
continued to exist and was relnfoiced even at the 
time when geogiaphical and histoiical activity 
became restricted to special countries, as in the 
so-called literature of Egypt and in the 

numerous local and regional annals. 

Another group of sources of geographical lore 
was the notions of w'hat we may call astronomical 
geography. Several indications lead to the con- 
clu.sion that the first acquaintance with these ideas 
came from the East, probably Jrom Indian a^tio- 
nomical treatises like the Siddhanta^ that reached 
Baghdad in the time of the Caliph al-Mansui by 
the way of the school of J)juudai-Sh2pur. In tins 
way must have become known oiiginally the docliine 
of the .seven climes (influenced pci haps also by 
the Iranian division of the eaith into .seven kisk- 
which ia proved by the cifcum.slance that 
the earliest descriptions of the seven climes (al- 
FarghSni, ed. GoUus, p. 32 sqq.; cf. E. llonig- 
mann, Die iiebe/t Klmata^ Heidelberg 1929, p. 135 
sqq*') begin the enumeration of the countiics 
belonging to each clime in the east. Kuither 
there are remnants of a calculation of longitmles 
from an eastern meridian (in al-HamdSui’s 
al'-^Arab^ p. 44 sqq.\ cf. Iloniginann, op. eit.^ 
p. 139 while also the belief in the existence 
of a “cupola of the can lx’’ Qubbai al*arti) i.s 
of Indian origin, as is proved by the name Ann 
given lo this cupola, which name is a false 
reading of the name of the Indian town of Ujjayim, 
where there was an astronomical observatory. The 
cupola of Arin, as is well known, passed, through 


Islamic mediation, into iLt* . -in- 

ceptions of inedneiai Euiope. l*i ut!) the u.uac 
Sii/j of i«stroi.omicai tabks. well a )^i.ipuo r*l 
tables of hmqitudcs ami lati'udc'., .iiusi ) icu 
to the tiaJition of ihii iVi-Mcin-lmh.in t muc (cl. 
the reference aLoic to the /Vran «/-/.< y >f , 
Fj/an). 

A fax more important event, hovcrci. ’ii i iLe 
in‘ioduction into die -tuiiC'. ol the baghdr.d •sihokai 
of (tree!, a tionnnual qoo p iphua! -.uonci, jj, 
the translation aclivT' .it tin* co lit it tiio e. rly 
Abiia'iids. It siu'i the rea.) to (etliei 

with othci IHoleiuan matiipl. lluit tonne 1 the 
staring jioiiit. Time are -itseial it.Ua tboiu Aialuc 
tninslatious inmie of I'toltiuN -i work, in.nle 
by Ibn Khiii iladh bih aLtoiding to lii> ov\n 
sUateinent (/>. Cr'. */., vi. 3), one 1»> (01 loij tlu 
philos »pher al- Kindi [q. v.] (d. 874; tf. 
p. 268: Ibn al-Kifti, p. 98), and one liy 'iljabit 
b. Kuna [q.v. ; d. 901]. What wc leally po^-tc^s 
is, howevei, the A'/Zub oZ-^I/dhy Muham- 

mad b. Musa al- wji iimi (ed. b} II. v. 
M/ik, in D.A.Il. id. 1920), wMitteii ul/out 

the middle of the xdi centuiy. Ai-Mi«'aiiztnE was 
an adionoraei, and his book has loi the greater 
pail the fuim of a table or a zttii. ho the /r/rJi' 
Snri/f itUArd is not a mere tianslation of Vudcrii)’-. 
(geography, but a tabular reproduction of Ftole- 
maic mitctial, in wdiioli already spocitically Mu- 
hammadan geogra])hica] data h.xve been interpolated. 
The pioblems connecteil with the dependence ol 
the woik on Gieek or .Syiiac Btolemaic W'ojk.,, 
the interpolation of Muhammadan loans, a.id 
the map which appaiertly is desuibtd by al- 
Kh^arizmi and it') system of gijd.ition hive been 
discussed b> i\ A. Nalhno f.//-//wa».h A'vl e A 
stto tifacinunh delht M in Aif 

Ati\ dfi Llncet.^ ser. v.. vid. 2, ibqt), H. von 
MJl: {IdoLmiieiis and aie lujtiefi i,e> auibiihif! 

in J/. G. G, JTrn^ Iviii., 1912, p, 152 
sqq.) and E, Honigmann (op. nf., p. 122 \qq j. 
Two impoitant points deseive iiientiuii. hitdly the 
tables of the A/Vf//> Suta/ al~Ard have been ai- 
langcd according to the aheady mentioned sxstom 
of the seven tdimts, with which the Idauuc 
scholais seem Lo haw been coiwer-.ai t already 
hefore the leception ol Piolcnuit geo‘ rapny. Ihu' 
this -.ystciu has become, In mbcm;a i.ithcr )'*tond- 
aij Id<*d in (Us'.ictl ^cogr i]>hy. a pc/pular piineiple 
in MuhinnoadaD astionomk.d woiks and in mxn> 
geographical tieafrei. Most of these woils jlnm 
that the gt‘oi«etrical b.isis of the j-ystom w.is list, 
IS is piovcd by ’he \cry dificreiil figures given 
lor the latitude ol the demuication hues of die 
eliiiics [cf, iKLiMj, and for instance al-MasSidik 
belief that all towns in one clime lie tin the 
same latitude (Tanbih.^ p. 49); al-Birunr.*) 
con‘*eientious calculations in his KHub al-Tathi»i 
(cf. E. WieJemaun, in S.J*.P.Ar,S. /?f xUv. 16 
.?qq.) make a rare exception. Secondly there art* the 
foui maps which accompany the Slr,\ssb\irg MS. 
of the Alfub al^Ard., and which app.ircntly arc 
intended to be renderings of ilctalled geographical 
features; the most important among them is the 
map of the Nile’s course [cf, nil], on which the 
boundaries of the cUmc» have been indicated. 
There is no w'orld map, but the indications of 
longitudes and latitudes furnish all the materials 
for designing one; the reconstruction of the map 
of Africa by H. von Miik (Denkst/in dir phiL- 
Msf, Cf. der Kois. Ak. IHss. Wtm^ lix. 4) shows, 
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howevei, that such a leconstructimis onl} possible 
with considerable emend itioiis 

Besides the Aiiai Su at il h / by al Miw-iri/mi, 
there were other tabulai geogiapnicil w orks, 
deiived fiom the t>arrc lind of souices, such as 
those given by al Lxttani (ed Nallino, iii 234 
sji) and those cited by Yakut from a Kitab 
xl Mall am attiibuted to Ptolemy lo the same 
scientihc tradition uclong the indications about 
longitudes and latitudes given in the ^s )f 
many astionomical woil s, always aftei the system 
of the se\en climes, we may cite as instances 
the worls of Ibn Yunus (d loobj in al I j. 
alHahni al biiuni (d lO^Sj in ilAiiin 
xl Mis till the anonymous Kit halAfo I so clccn 
cited by Abu llida, al Maiial ujii {d 1262) 
in his Djamf' il M oah and many itheis Caito 
giiphical leconstructions on the basis of these 
Ailj^ are impossible and do not even seem to 
have been thought of I y the astionomeis them 
selves, just as the real geog apheis do not seem 
to have had a light understanding for the data 
procuicd by the istionomeis ihe Kitil Su ai 
ilA/aliny wiitten by buhiab m the middle of 
the \tli centuiy (ed by H v Mzik, mh A H 0 G 
v) and arranged after the same method as al 
Miwaiizmi s uoik though giving much moie Islimic 
material is, in \ way, a tavourable CKcepaon 
Ihe reception of Greel astionomical ^eogiaphy 
IS closel) connected with the scientihc activity 
asciibed to the Caliph al Ma^inun (813 — S33) 
who oidered certain schohis to make astionomical 
obseivations In the course of these obscivalions 
the length of a geographical decree was measmed 
and one of then results weie astionomic tables 
which weie called al Z al Ma n uni il Mnmtal if 
but which aie no longei extant m their on^mal 
form (cf IloQigmann ut ^ p 14^ yy) Vn 
0 hei lesulL was piolably x 1 ind of world raxp 
callci b> il Mas udi (7 int i p 33 44) al Si i 
il Ml* filing 7 Aceoiding to al Mas idi the earth 
wis lepiesenteil 1 cic aft i the i tol'»mxic sysUii 
but it the Mi^t cenluiy b[ im h ^^to^ixphu 1 
/uhii (set Itlowj in his A/ I fjj. i I 1 ) 
i tally lesenbes the map of al Ma muu s he aj 
in his mtioluetion, this ma^ was divilci into 
seven i 7ws, six ol which suiiuuudeJ. x seventh 
central illim the whole being sun unlcd by the 
cucixclin^a ocean Ihis would better answer o the 
Persian division of the XJitin, xs deenlcd l> 
al 1 irum {Kitib at Taj hint ^ ef S A / 1 / b Z- 
\liv ), and it IS by no means impiolalle that 
this WIS the case In addition the execution if a 
woild map ior il Ma mun may le considcied xs a 
symbol of woild lominion, which is in the ancient 
Peisian style it is receded, indeed, that sinxilxr 
woil s weie executed for Sasanian kings (Ardasjhir I 
according to Yakut, i 16, al Uimashki, i ih 
al Makrui, in M I J A 0 \xx 3^ bubxih, 
aceoiding to Vhmad al lusi, Al;^il al Math 
Ittlat^ Mb Gotha, ieis N** 35, f>l ^yb) In later 
times gieat caitogiaphical entti prises weie likewise 
favoured by powerful rulers, such as the Sam 3 nids 
m ly^urasan and the Noiman 1 mgs in Sicily 
Ihe impulse, liowevei, to the pioluction of the 
first descriptive gcogiaphieal works tint appeirtd 
in the ixth century 4 d in the cultural centie of 
the 'AbbSisid Empire came irom piactical needs, 
in the first place from the necessity of knowing 
the great loads that linked togethei the provinces 
of the Muhammadan Empue Ihis knowledge was 


icquiied foi adminisliative and leligious pui poses, 
foi the stations on the pilgrim loads leading 
to Mecc'’ had equally to be hxed ihe matenal 
lor such deseiiptions of itineraries was partly 
at hand m the ii aii'n of the government and was 
supplemented by tifavelleis and meichants Among 
the travelleis a particulai place was occupied by 
the navigatiis, who brought m particulai hesh m 
form it ion about h tant countries situated on the 
shoies of the Indian Ocean and on its many islands 
In the ivd centuiy these tiavelleis stones raiely 
weie leeoi led in acpaiate tieatises, we possess, how 
evei, the account jf the tiivels to India and China 
of the merchant bulaiman m the middle of the 
ixth centuiy uolished m ibii by keinaud aftci 
the Mb 2281 of the bibliothe juc Nationale at 
laiis, entitled Si/ulat al Ta u xi il li) Usually we 
find the tiavelleis accounts incoipoiated, moie 01 
less distinctly, in the moie geneia desciiptions, 
such as the journey of the inteipiciei ballam to 
the Vorth Last (ibn Khuidaihbih, p 162 jy/) 
Only in the following centuiies these tiavelleis 
books be^m to foim a categiiy of then own 
(lile the Kital ^ lijiaib alHtni by Luzuig b 
Shahiiyai ed van dei 1 ith, J e} den 1883-1886), 
and to collect a large amount of wondeiful stones 
which have found then way into the latei cosmo 
giaphieal works and can haidly be called geo 
giaphical any more than when they appear as the 
tiavels of biudbad the bailoi in the Arabian 
Nights On the other hand they are i elated, how 
evei, lo the nautical works that appear in the 
wth centuiy 

ihe e Election of itineraries and other actual 
geographical 1 nowledge biought into existence the 
different books Dix the roads and the countries 
(ilfia il / VI maim il) ihe earliest boo^. that 
boie this title was aceoiding to the / 7/; /J^(p 150), 

I comt osd by Alu 1 'Abbxs JDja fai b 
\ lima I al Uarva/i (d 887), but if Ibn 
Kh u ladhl ih tq v ] (bcttei ibn Khui ra 
I iiU nh) con pose I the hist version of his 
I A / / ]/ // I Ml u i uboit 84b (as 

le C ucje tiuu^ht but el | Maiquxidt, in 0 ?f 
eu J I mi ^ IS at cletitej e ^ ^90) this 
stiUx rt cam it leconcet \iiotl tr eaily author 
of i b ok with the sane title was Vhmad b Mu 
hxmime b al 1 xiyib ai Saialhsi (d 899, 
cl / / r p 201 Jbiiclelmanu G iL^i 210), 
V no w xs a pupil a I Ix i n d 1 al eady mentioned 
as tiaiisUtii of itolem}, and aulhoi of a treatise 
on ebb anl flow (m MS Seld Aich A 32 of 
the Bo llcixn Libiai\) We possess, however, only 
il n yiui-iilhbihs woik which furnishes, besides 
many ilmeiaiies, notes on astionomical (Ptole 
man.) gjCLjjiaphy, Statistical data about the levenues 
of Meient pi ovinees, tiavelleis accounts, histoiical 
notes from leisian souices about pre islamic con 
ditions, and some popular geogi iphieal ideas Ihe 
text is net veiy systematical, but this may be due 
to the fact that we only possess an abiidgment 
of the woik It is of interest to lemaik, however, 
that wc meet in it at the same time geographical 
matenal fiom almost all the different sources 
enumeiated above ihe material tieated is by no 
means confined to the Muhammadan woild of the 
authoi s time, but extends to all non Islamic regions 
about which he could obtain information Ihis 
universality is a fealuie no doubt due to the in 
flutnee of Ptolemaic geography, it was largely 
avouied by the circumstance that the gieater 
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g.eogi'iphical i iteiest cf alJDjiilaiii — though 
Ills ov,Q uoik vab a conLiu latiou ot the oldti 
tiadiiion — must In/e beta hciL of eonsdciible 
influence Ihe cjntinu o s cf tlio iJilHii chojl 
however, were not khuri nnns a I 1 tiljii] 
was a nitive ot 1 \is, vvhile Ibn Ilawknl w 
fiom Nasil in this auihoi s hsL text \eision s 
even orientated in fivtu of the J itimids while 
the IslaUi 1 text and lln Hi 1 Is eailiei vei ion 
still show stion., iiicl iiau us t w ii lb the b i ini is 
Ihe list gitat e nlii UTtoi of this sclii 1 al 
Alikdibi [ef VL It kill 1 e 10 oj \h 
A Spienger his called he ucst ge giaphei 
of all ages, came fr m jeius le i Uib \ il l/s 
al Talasim ft MtfiJ t nl Hi n is 1 n wnlilewi e 
in two veisioiib, one of which is oiientiled to aidb 
the Samanids an 1 one toviaids the 1 atimids Al 
Makdisi has emancijiatc i himself alieady fiom die 
system of the Islam Atl s ihe maj-S ct iis minu 
senpts show the piimitue ftaUres of the tuly 
Istakhii maps, his divisi i of the le^ii ns is dill lent 
from the Vtlas, an i he deals a^un, though veiy 
inadecjuatel) with astionomieal go «Jtaphy Ihis 
author cm be said to close the pure!} I lamic 
school of geogiaphy, which tlui^li leivin^, t aces 
m many worl s of litei eertuiies w s le^'t 
lieneetorv aid ch tfl) to the eaie of noie oi less 
careless cop>i&ts Of tie maps of tliH sehoil it 
IS mainly the woill map tint has survived m 
geographical liter ituie Ihe) i e eUa ly rccoguis 
able in the woild naps of 1 kayv mi aid Hi 
al \\ arch, and a utile le s ekaily ii the rn id 
woild maps of al Idusi Peihap it is al o at tl e 
basis of the inteie iiu^ loind w i Id nap f und 
in the Constanlmoi Ic MS of il kaJi^haii s D tin 
Lughat al I tit I (Con tanlinople i 3 jo-“i 335 ^ 
Lesidcb the Baiyii school, th le weie tu the 
\th ucntuiy quite a number of aulhcis who con 
tnbuied to the sjreal ot geo^raphicil Inowlcl^e 
We can divide their woils rot^hly mto such is 
attempt to tieat »'he enlue kiiovii w Id anl 
these that leseiibe special court c oi ic^i n 
io the lirst eatcgciy bcloiit, the tic l e iic U 
mention d of al IJj uhaiii nl S ihi i I irtlici 
there is a Altai A/ i i H M t jj 1 1 h \ ctuiiii 
Ishak Ibn a 1 Husain, who is puh ps i kniicii 
with one of the sources c ted I v i\ Id isi ui tin 
work, will en ibout 950 and iublihcl b) V 
( odizzi (A A A L ^ 1929} Me hiid ahcaiy the 
latei ^o populai s>stcm ot cnumei itm^ a eiics 
of towns I here is also a notice 11 ^ 1^,1 j-lu iii 
tne fourth tieatist of the hist pait o the ri 
ILL tin il SaJ ’ whcic the 1 1 ptc I It icniic 
views ct the luegoii^ ccniui) aic tx^oui lei 
S mil 11 notices ire toun 1 n the A t at I it ti 
I Tu iji wiitten in 996 1 > il Mutahhar b 
iahir a I Mai d is 1 fed b) Cl Huait m / jt 
I 0 V Pans 1899—1917 M >ic im|oitantis 
again the anonymous j/itiiti ul^Au//, written 
m lei SI an (or timslitel fiom Ai bie^) in 98 j 
(published m facsimile by W 1 aithold I enin^rad 
1930), the anangement of this treatise i ag>m veiy 
Ptolemaic, omitting, however, all indications ibout 
latitude and longitude Piiihold picsumes ilitciar) 
connection withal IJiaiham sb lok and shows another 
connection with the geographical part ot the Persian 
Aam aUAUkbat by al Gaidizi (wrote about 1050) 
Finally there was composed m this centuiy foi the 
FStimid al ^Azi/ (975— 99b) a Attal al Maiiilik 1 1 
U^Matnahl by al«Muhailabi, of win t h only 
quotations aie preserved by Vskat and Abu 1 Fidl*. 


The most oiiginii geogiaphieal author cf the 
xtb century is al Mis^udi [q v , d 956] In 
his voluminous M it ujj. al Uliihil^ as well as m 
his Alt b al Jt V oil this gieat Uavcller describes 
without much system the couutiies he has visited, 
gi mg at the same time hist meal noticca and 
iiscussing all the j^eoj^iaphieal problems that occur 
unclei me Ijim m the wells of the ^eOj^iaphers 
ot the iicceling centui) lie does not confine 
himbclf to the Islamic woild Another tiavellei was 
1 bn i a 11 lu [q V ] who went in 921 — 922 
as ai eiivo) tj the \\olj,a lulghais, and whose 
A /c2 IS kn V 1 t j \ al ui and lecentl) in a more 
complete t ni m the newly decjveied AIS ot Ibn 
iJ 1 il 1 1 (cf 1 kihle* 111 Z Z> T (jr ^ I 9 a 4 i p 44)5 
fuithei the leeouit of hi tiavels by Abu Dulaf 
Mis ai b ilMiihalhil [cf Ml 4 .K], wl o began 
m 942 his e tei sive t a els in Asia an autl entic 
te t ol this It i seems to hive been preserved 
in the same II n al 1 1 ih MS (ef ixahle loc at ) 
Allot lei tiavellfi 11 1 alum b \a^kul) gave m 
ace unt of his tia\elb in 1 ui je (luoiations with 
U bal 1 and Ik /vvinij, while 11 n biilaim al 
Usw am made ab iit 975 a ) uiney up the bJile 
intc Nubia, leseiilel in a Kttih 4 i_ii n alNuba 
fi 1 ents f whiea ha\e been j-icserved by al 
Makuzi [cf vr xii] 

Ihe accounts ot lavel lead us to the second 
eate^oiy of geographical desciiptions mentioned 
above namely the legional and local geo*^ rapine d 
lie 111 es which have eominoiil) at the same tune 
a histmog,! 1 lu charaelei Among these stand in 
the hi t pi lee the be^^mnings of the kg) p lan 
Ljltf literature, the hist lepiesentative of which 
is s**id ly al Mikii/i t) have been Muhammad 
b Ausu^ al kindi [q v , d 961], although the 
hr t 1 niun.^s of those topogi aphic al dcsciiptiors 
aie aheadv to I e found m the A ituh Mat by Ibn 
Vb al II I im [i V , d S/i] Ihe I ila^il 
M ? ly al kmdi s sm braai b Muhammad 
al k n^i (ud ly J Oestiup, in JCong Dandle 
\ et S Jo } 1896 N® 4) and the tic^tise 

w th he i e title 1\ Ibn Zul i (d 997J m y 
le iev.1 el t the ame eate^jiy but hive also 

0 i e i 11 w th he r / / / J ss ij^es th it ha\ e 

1 ecu pi set el m the Iladith In the xjth centuiy 
ihi^ *,en e w is eoi imied by Muhammad b 
Sail 111 al kula i (I 1062) m his if Mu h 
t ft fl. t u I 4 tA t, important 

1 iota ells i Jill wliieli lie found in \akut and 
1 M 1 1/1 ill the xiith ecntui) there is illtsafa 
^ Ui r 7lv \bii lSaltLmai)ab‘Abd 

*'1 ^ \ / 1/ ( I 1 1 -^4) fiom w hieh the same two authois 
give qujtiu n Ihe Maghrib was given a 
^cogi i] liic il de eiqtion, agiin under the title 
A nt il M III ta I Mimllif b) Muhammad 
b \Usi^ il Waiiik (d 973, cf al Makkari, 
4 .n i 11 1 12 ;/ ) Ihis book is lost, but al- 
biku in the follow lug century, has laigely drawn 

on It 1 01 S p a 1 n a similar desciipiion was com- 
posed b) Ahmad b Muhammad al-RSzi 
al-la^rikhi (d 955, cf Dozy s introduction to 
his e lition ot Ibn al l^aii, 1 23) , this lost work 
has left tl ices 111 ejily Sp inish iiteiatuie Arabia 
w as described in a masterly way by al llamdani 
m hs Qxawat al^Atal already mentioned It 
lemams to be examined how far these regional 
descuptions have provided material for the moie 
general ticatises ihe same applies to the many 
histoiieal topographical woiks which are conse- 
crated to a single town and which cannot be shax ply 
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piofuse in astronomical information^ but does not 
reveal either any cailographic piinciples. Al-Idiisi’s 
fame seems to have been restricted to the •western 
pait of the Muhammadan world. The only woik 
of a similar type vve know of is the 
iiya fi H’Akalim aUSab^ by Ibn Sahd [q.v. ; d. 
1274), of which book we possess an extract (Paris, 
MS. arabe, N®. 2234; Biitish Museum, Or. 1524). 
Here we find the same division into seven climates, 
each subdivided again into ten sections ; for 
each geographical point of greater impoitance, 
however, the longitude and latitude is given, which 
enables a complete map to be drawn. Ihis book 
has made use of many new facts, i. a. the accounts 
of Ibn Fatima’s travels, who joui neyed far along 
the African coasts and the new tribal orientation 
in Northern Africa after the rise of the Almohades. 
Another more incomplete extract from this work is 
found under the title Kiiah Bast al-Ard Ji TTiliha 
wa 'I- Aid in a MS. of the Bijdleiun at Oxford. 

The rapprochement between descriptive and astro- 
nomical geography in the xii^h century is also 
perceptible in an abridgment ot Ibn Ilawkars 
text, made by a Spanish author about 1150 (MS. 
Paris, N®. 2214; MSS. Constantinople Top Kapu 
Library 3347; Aya Sofia 2934); this treatise con- 
tains many additions referring to the new editor’s 
own time and, besides the already known Ibn 
Hawkal maps, the same map of the Nile with 
which we are acquainted from the A’itub Swat 
al-Aid by al-Khwarizmi; to this map conesponds 
an addition in the text [cf. at-.nIl]. Fiom the 
astronomical side the Muntaha U-Idiak by al- 
IKljara]^! (worked in Manv; d. a.d. 1138—1139) 
may be considered as a movement in the direction 
of descriptive geogiaphy. 

To the middle of the xiith century belongs 
likewise the treatise Kitah Q^itglirafiya by a 
Spanish author called al-ZuhrT; this work an- 
nounces itself as a description of the world map 
of al-Ma’mun [see above], but divides 
the known earth, in an entirely unusual way, 
into seven six of which are grouped around 

a central one, after the fashion of the Persian 
; each ikllm is divided again into three 
sections. There is no doubt that this division 
goes back to much older geographical views, which 
require special investigation. The geographical con- 
tents, likewise, are somewhat out of the common 
and tend to the wonderful and the fantastic; 
Spain has received the most detailed description. 

In the centuries after al-ldrisi it becomes ever 
more difficult to assign to the various manifes- 
tations of geographical literary activity their place 
in the cultural and political sui roundings of the 
then much diversified and divergated social con- 
ditions of the Mul^ammadan world. Geographical 
lore becomes more and more traditional. At the 
courts of the rulers of those times there was less 
demand for general geographical compositions; their 
needs were amply provided by the copying ot 
geographical works of older times, as is proved 
e. g. by the many copies of works of the Balfehi- 
school that were executed for the kkidana of the 
Mamltik .sultans in Egypt, and later for the Ottoman 
sultans. The authors of the geographical treatises 
themselves belong henceforward more to the class 
of independent scholars with vast bibliographical 
knowledge; for this reason al.^o we find their works 
to be to a great extent compilations, varying from 
dry alphabetically or otherwise arranged enumera- 


tions to bometimes highly oiiginul rcairangeiuenu 
of the known material. This situation favoured 
also the conditions for the wiiting of the so-called 
cosmographical works, where woiuleilul stoiies 
often take the most impoilani place, in the mass 
of tiaditional stuff the new geogiaphical facts — 
which become moie numerous in this epoch on 
account of the enlargement of the ten itoiies where 
Muhammadans had settled — often do not occupy 
the place they deserve. It is notew'oithy, fuither, 
that the bulk of real geogiaphical liteiature is 
produced hencefonvard in the Middle East, Syiia 
and Egypt. The political conditions in Persia and 
further East did not favour this kind of literary 
activity : here the earlier tradition wa.s chiefly 
continued b) astronomers, like Nasir al-Din 
Tnsi [q. V.; d. 1273] and his younger contem- 
porary, the great scholar Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi 
[q V.; d. 1311], who, in his astiononiical treatises 
Nihuyat al-Idrak and aAShZi/ilya, gives 

remaikable view's on astronomic geography, and 
even gives the mateiial for designing a w'orld 
map. The last lepresentative of astronomic geo- 
graphy in the East is Ulugh Beg [q.v.; d. 1449]. 
Meanw'hile the legioiial geogiaphical treatises, espe- 
cially in Egypt, gain evermoie in importance, and 
occasionally treat subjects of geneial geography 
in an intioductory chapter. Finally a fresh note 
is brought into the geographical literature of these 
later centuries by the incieasing number of travellers, 
most of whom were again of Western origin. 

The first work of the truly cosmographical type 
was the TiOifat al-Alhab by the Spanish author 
Abu Hamid al-AndalusT, written in 1162 
(ed. by G. Ferraiid, in 1925). The geogra- 

phical material is meagre and unsystematic and 
shows a strong predilection for the wondeiful, A 
similar work, though of much richer content, is 
the Persian ^A^^tb aUMa^lTikat by Ahmad al- 
Tusi (d. 1193); this treatise shows in many 
respects a strong likeness to al-lpizwlni’s cosmo- 
graphy. 

Regional descriptions of this time are found in 
the anonymous Kitah al-Istibsar^ which is sub- 
stantially a rendering of al-Bakii’s geogiaphical 
material concerning Egypt and Northern Afiica, 
but arranged in the form of an enumeiation of 
towns after a certain geographical system, and 
enriched by conSemporary infoimation. In the 
East this regional description has, in the first half 
of the xiitli century, a counterpart in the Persian 
Fars-ndma by Ibn al-Balkhi (ei by G. Le Strange, 
and R. A. Nicholson, in G,M.S,^ 1921), the 
geographical part of which mainly lep reduces the 
materiM of Ibn HawJ^al. This is one of the 
few geographical works belonging to Saldjulf 
times in Pcisia. We may mention at the same 
time a Persian Dj ihan-ndma^ composed by Mu- 
hammad b. Nadjlb BakrSn for Muhammad 
^wSrizmshah (1200—1220; cf. W. Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion^ p, 36). 

The famous Mdi^am aUBuladn by Y Sk U t [q.v,] 
was finished in 1228, at the end of the ideal 
political unity of Islam under the 'AbbSsid caliphate. 
This gigantic alphabetical work is the most com- 
plete compilation of the descriptive, astronomical, 
philological and travellers’ geographical material 
collected by the preceding generations. It is like- 
wise intended to serve the needs of biographers 
for identifying the nhba% after the fashion of al- 
Sam'SnS’s Kitdh aMnsUh (comp, in 1167) and 
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that author’s predecessors al-Daral.rutnl and Ibn 
Makula. Its puipose was to satisfy all demands, 
lust as it still answers largely the needs of modem 
orientalists. Yakut is conversant with all the aspects 
of Muhammadan geogiapliical knowledge of his 
time, including many sources that are lost to us 
(cf. F. J. Heer, Die histo) hthen und aph\sche 7 t 
Qiiellen in Geogyaphischem Woi teihuch^ 

Strassbuig 1898), and deserves much ciedit for 
quoting al-Birum so largely in his preface. His 
Kitab al-Mudltnrik^ on geographical names that 
stand for moie than one place, is taken from the 
Mi^djam^ while the Maiasid al-!jtiil<f^ composed 
a century after his lifetime, is an extract of 
the same, containing exclusively the geographical 
material. In addition Yakut has a claim to be 
called one of the great learned tiavellers of his 
age. The Takivlm aUBuld&n by Aba * 1 -Fida’ 
[q. V.; d. 1331], the final redaction of which was 
composed in 1321, is a scientific achievement not 
less remarkable than that of YSlfSt. It may likewise 
be called a compilation, in so far as it systematizes 
the data of many older woiks. But it adds much 
information about non-Muhammadan countries and 
its division of the inhabited world into twenty- 
eight regions though based on the original 

i^/7W-division of the Balkhl-school, shows indepen- 
dence of treatment. The popularity of Abu * 1 -Fids”s 
work with later generations and with the orientalists 
who came to know his work for the first time 
(Golius and Reiske) is fully justified. 

Works of the cosmographical category in this 
period are those of a 1 - K a z w I n I [q. v. ; d. 
1283], al-Harran! (d. 1*300), al-Dimagh^I 
[q. v.; d. 1327], Ibn al-WardI [q. v,; d. 1349] 
and al-BSkuwl (d. 1410). Al-Kazwini put 
down the information from his manifold sources in 
a more exclusively cosmographical work 
aUMahhlTt^at and a geogiaphy ^A^'tib al-Buldm 
(later ariangement Athar al-Bilad)^ of which woiks 
the first especially has become famous all over the 
Islamic world, as is attested by its translations 
into Persian and several Turkish languages. It is 
the first systematic cosmogiaphical work in Islamic 
literature and shows in its treatment of the non- 
earthly world much likeness with contemporaneous 
Christian treatises in Europe and in the East, like 
the Syriac work ^Ellath kul ^ Ell an (ed. C. Kayser, 
Leipzig 1889). The geography, arranged after the 
seven climates, makes, like A.bu ’ 1 -Fida^’s work, 
a large use of alphabetical enumeration of towns, 
thus showing a literary parallelism with works like 
those of Ya^iut, as well as by the many biographical 
notices it contains. Nu^hat ahDahr 

is at the same time cosmographical and geographical, 
and superior in composition, though it probably 
appealed less to the taste of his age. The KiUh 
aUFunun iva-Salwat ahMaJizTm of al-Har- 
j^nT (found in the Arabic MS. N®. 1513 at Gotha) 
is less well known; it is composed on the same lines 
as al-Dima^^:l’s work, although the geographical 
system is different. Ibn al-Wardi’s Kharldat nl- 
^A^aHb is said to be mainly a re-edition of al- 
Harranl. In the same way al-BSkuwl’s TalkhH 
AtAfiir wa-A^a^ib aUMalik aUKakhar is an extract 
of al-Kazwini’s geography. The manuscripts of al- 
Kazwim, al*Harr2nI and Ibn al-Wardl contain round 
world maps that are clearly of the Ista|;S\Tl-type. 

Two very voluminous works of this time, which 
deserve the name of encyclopaedias rather than 
that of cosmographies, are the NiHdyat al~Arab 


ft FunUn al-Adtib by al-Nu\vairi [q. v.; d. 
1332] and the Masalik al-AbsZr fl Ahhbar Mtduh 
ai^A 7 ?isa/‘ by Ibn ]‘aJ;l Allah al-‘UmarT [cf. 
FABL AILAII: d. 1348]. Fiom the point of view 
of literary history they belong to the specific 
Egyptian category of descriptive works composed 
by scholais and ofliciaL of the Mamluk Empire, 
to which ecjually belong a series of tieatises, 
to be mentioned heicafter, on the geography and 
administration of Egypt and S)ria. These two 
works contain much new geographical material; 
Ibn Fadl Allah’s description of Asia Minor (ed. 
F. Taeschner, 1 eipzig 1929) deserves a special 
mention. 

The tiavel literature of thi^ period can be said 
to begin with the famous FUila of Ibn J^ubair 
[q. V.], written in I1S5; it is followed by the Fhara 
^ala Ma^iifat aUZiyara by al-llaiawl [d. 1214], 
the Ta^rikk al-Mnstanfn composed about 1230 by 
Ibn al-Mudjawir and containing important topo- 
graphical descriptions of Southern Arabi i (cf. A. 
Spienger, Post' %i, Reiserouien, p. xxi. sqq.)^ the 
Eitab al'Rihla by al - N ab at! (d. 1 239), the A'itub 
aURihla by al-^Abdavi (1280), the travels of 
al-TaiyibI (1299), the Kitab al-Rthla of al- 
Tidjani (1308), the Rililaiani of Muhammad 
b. Rush a id, and finally the voluminous Tuhfat 
al'Nw^^ar by Ibn Battuta [q.v.; d. 1377]. The 
rich contents of the latter work give information 
on countries far beyond the limits of mediseval 
Islamic tenitory in Asia and Africa. The works 
of other travellers have not come down to us, 
but have provided material for the general works, 
such as the travels of Ibn Fatima on the 
African coast in Ibn Sa'id’s treatise, and those of 
Abu ’l-Rabi' SulaimSn al-MultanI in 
Inner Africa, recoided by al-Kazwinl. 

After the cosmographical works of the xiiith and 
xivtk centuries the period of general geographical 
Islamic literature may be said to have come to an 
end. Its place was henceforwaid occupied by the 
regional and, in a way, national literary activity 
in the various Islamic countries. 

In Egypt the so-called ^f/^iAlitemtuie was 
continued in an extensive and brilliant wav under 
the rule of the Aiyribids and the Mamluks. We 
owe to it a series of valuable geographical and 
statistical descriptions of Egypt and of Syria, su«’h 
as the Kau'aniii al'Dawaiotn by Ibn MammSti 
(d. 1209), the eaiUest known description of Egypt 
by ‘^Abd al-Latif [q.v.; d. 1229], the descrip- 
tion of the Faiyam by al-NSbuliisI (d. 1243), 
the Kitab Fa 4 '^il Mhr by al-Safadi (d. 1361), 
the Kitab I^az al-Mutagliaffil wii 'tt^a$ al-Mu' 
ttPammil by Ibn al-Mutawwadj (1325), the 
Kifab al'Tulifa al-sanlya bi-Asma^ al-Bilad aU 
Misrtya by Ibn Dii'Sn (1375), the Kimb al- 
Bitisfir by Ibn Dul^mS^ [q* v.; d. c. 1406], 
the voluminous ^ttbh aUA^^ by ai-KalVaghandl 
[q.v.; d. 1418] and the very famous compilation 
of al-Mak:rIzi [q.v.; d. 1442], Kitab aUMaw^i^ 
wa 'I'Ftibar^ to which we owe so many data from 
lost sources. After aI-Ma^r!zi the bc.st known 
representatives of this literature are IQialll al- 
Zahirt in his Ztibdat Kashf al-Mamalik (c, 1450), 
al-SuyUti [q.v.; d. 1 505] in his Jf/usn aUMit* 
lia^ara and other treatises, and finally the partly 
cosmographical work Naipk aUAzhar ft ^A^jl^ib 
al-Akmr by Ibn lySs [q.v.; d. 1528], 

Northern Africa and what was left of 
Spain were much less productive in regional 
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descriptions. A ratlier exceptional figure was 
here the astronomer al-Hasan b. *^All al-Mar- 
raku§hl (d. 1262), who in his eUMahadi 

wa H-Ghayat gave tables of longitudes and latitudes 
partly compiled by himself. In desciiptive geo- 
graphy we have here the last part of the Kitah 
by ‘Abd al-WShid al-Mari 5 ku§h i 
[q.v.], written in 1224. The Kitab al^Ibar by 
Ibn Khaldun [q.v.; d. 1406] is likewise an 
important geographical source, while the first book 
of its MukadJima gives a lengthy exposure of 
Islamic geographical science. A similar geographical- 
historical souice is the Kitab aUMt^nh by al- 
Kairawani (c. 1450), while the last well-known 
representative of Muhammadan geogiaphical loie 
in these regions is Leo Africanus [q.v.], who 
translated in 1526 his description of Africa into 
Italian. 

In the East, 'Irak and Mesopotamia had 
received too serious blows to allow a liteiary 
continuation of geographical traditions. 'Iranian 
scholars, such as the already mentioned 'Abdal-Latif 
al-BagbdSdi sought more favoured political centres i 
as their fields of activity. Mention must be made, 
however, of the geographical studies of Barhe- 
braeus [q.v.; d. 1286] in his Metimath Kuddie^ 
who was much influenced by the Islamic tradition, 
as is shown i. a, by a semi-circular world map j 
contained in the woik mentioned (cf. R. Gottheil, 
in Proc,Am.O).So£.^ May 1888). 

The large teiritory where Persian had become 
the literary language is equally poor in geo- 
graphical works. Mention has been made already 
of the Persian versions of treatises of the Bal|;fel- 
school, of the JffudUd aU^Alam^ of NSsir-i 
Kbusraw’s Safa^-nama^ of Ahmad al-Tlsl’s 
^A4i^ib and of the DJifiSn^nama of 

B a k r a n . Al-Kazwini’s ^A^'a^ib al-Btildan was ^ 
translated into Persian. About 1300 flourished the 
astronomers Naslr al-Din al-TSsI and Kutb 
al-Din al-SljirSzi, already mentioned because 
their place is still more in general Islamic literatuie. 
Important geographical data, especially on the 
countries of the Mongols and the Turks, are 
found in the D^iban-niwia of al-Djuwaini [q.v.; 
d. 1283], to whom the ^Adj^ib aUMah^lukat of 
al-KazwinI was dedicated, and in the Dj Umi^ al- 
Tanvarlkh of Rashid al-Din [q.v.; d. 1318]. 
A third volume of the latter work, which was to 
deal exclusively with geography, was never written 
in all probability (cf. Browne, Lit, Hist of Pirsia,^ 
iii. 72). A real geogiaphical Persian work, and at 
the same time somewhat of a traveller’s description 
is the Nu%hat aUKulub of Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi al-KazwInl [q.v.; d. 1340]. A 
contemporary work was the Suwar al’^Akalim by 
Muhammad b, Yahya (cf. Salemann, Melanges 
AsiaUques,^ x. 493^^7.), composed in 1347. In the 
following century the Matla^ aUS<Lda.in of 'Abd 
al-Razzak al-Samar^andl [q.v.; d. 1482] 
is rich in information about Asiatic countries. 
An important and curious description of travel 
in Persian is the description of China in the 
Shl^y^nama,^ composed in 1516 by 'All Akbar 
for the Ottoman Sultan Salim I (cf. P. Kahle, in 
Acta Orient, xii. 91 sqq.). The Haft f^lim of A nfln 
Ahmad-i RSzi, finished in 1594, is for the 
greater part biographical. The last great astro- 
nomers in this part of the IslSmic world were 
UlUgJi Beg, already mentioned, and his collabo- 
rator 'All b, Muhammad al-KBgbdil 


[q.v.; d. 1474]. who likewise contributed lo the 
spreading of astronomical geographical knowledge 
in Tuikey. 

It is in the xvth century that the geographical 
studies of European Christian scholars, stimulated 
by the discoveries of the sea-faring peoples, begin, 
with amazing lapidity, to emancipate themselves 
from the medic'cval geographical conceptions, to 
which notably the tianslations of Muhammadan 
astronomical geographical works (as al-Farghani 
and al-Hatlani) had not a little contributed since 
the xiith century (A. C. Bcazley, T/ie Daicn of 
Modern G:o§^iaphy, 3 vols., London 1900). This 
is the time when the first Portuguese and Italian 
sea-chaits or poitulans appear. The revolution 
of geographical ideas in Europe soon made the 
medkeval Eiuopean and (.hiental geographical 
works antiquated and is the chief leasun why the 
production of new Oriental works on aslionomical 
and general geography based on the ancient 
tradition, ceased. 

There is, however, a categoiy of Islamic geo- 
graphical works, namely the one that deals 
with maritime geography, that produced some 
remarkable treatises just in this period. If we 
consider the importance of the subject, this is 
not to be wondered at; nevertheless this maritime 
literature has an ancient tiadition of its own. This 
tradition links them, not so much to the classical 
Islamic literature as to the ancient narratives of 
sea-farers, as found in the adventures of the 
merchant Sulaiman in the ixth century and the 
information on India and Africa given by Ab5 
I Zaid al-SlrSfr, in the beginning of the xth 
I century in the MS. called Silsilat al-TawariMk 
I {Relation de voyages,^ ed. Reinaud, Paris 1846). 
Among the navigators along the coasts of the 
Persian Gulf, Southern Arabia and the Red Sea 
there was spread since olden limes an extensive 
knowledge of nautical and maritime matters, which 
knowledge was occasionally collected in books 
called Rahnama^ ; in the time of the 'AbbSsids 
three autliois are said by Ibn Madjid to have 
composed nautical treatises, for which they had 
obtained the material fiom sea-fariug people. Why 
the works of these autbois have left no disceinable 
traces in the classical geographical literatuie is 
perhaps explained by the fact that their iufoimation 
did not square with the pieconceived ideas of the 
learned authors. S®me instructive passages in al- 
Mas'adl {Muru^\ i. 281 sq,) and al-Ma!(s:di&i (p. lO 
sq.) show at least that this was the case with 
relation to the form of the Indian Ocean. In later 
times, cosmographical authors may have drawn to 
a certain extent on this nautical literature, but as 
it is, the first author of this kind of whom works 
on navigation and descriptions of sea-routes are 
known is the mvPallim Ibn Madjid [cf. shihSb 
al-dIn; d. shortly after 1500], the same who 
in 1498 served Vasco de Gama as a pilot from 
the African coast to India. Ibn Mndjid’s chief 
work is the Kitab aUFaw^id, A younger contem- 
porary of his was SuIaimSn al-Mahrl [q.v.], 
of whom likewise some nautical treatises are known, 
among these the one called al-Umda al^Mahrlya 
is the most important from the geographical point 
of view. We owe the acquaintance with these 
two Arabic authors mainly to the studies of G. 
Ferrand. Their activity in navigation and literature 
is closely connected with that of the Turkish admiral 
and writer Sldi 'All Re^ls [cf. 'alT B. al- 
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J^USAIN; d. 1562], the author of the oceanography 
entitled al-Mnhtt^ composed in 1554. In this 
work Sidi 'All translated into Turkish parts of 
Sulaiman al-Mahri’s work. What Sidi 'Ali Re^is 
did for the Indian Ocean had been done shortly 
before by Piri Re^Is [q. v.; d. 1554] for the 
Mediterranean in his Bahrlya^ written in 1523. 
This maritime geography is particulaily noteworthy 
for the many maps of all parts of the Mediter- 
ranean coast, 'rhe work of Pirl Re^is must neces- 
sarily be the continuation of an older tradition. 
But for the Mediterranean the existence of such 
a tradition can hardly be proved from Muhammadan 
sources; it may not have been a specific Islamic 
tradition at all, for Piri Reals’ work shows in the 
first place connection with the earlier activity of 
the Portuguese and the Italians. In how far there 
is a link with the careful and detailed descriptions 
of the African coast by al-Bakri and al-Idrisi 
remains to be investigated. An Islamic author who 
certainly belongs to the same category is 'All b. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-^arki al-Sifa^sI, 
whose work was composed in 1551 (Aiabic MS. 
Paris, N®. 2278) and contains interesting maps, 
including a woild map which reminds us of al-Biiunl. 

The works of Sidi 'Ali Re’is and Piri Rehs 
belong to the geographical literature in Ottoman 
Turkish. This literature has produced a series 
of other works in w’hich the change of the Islamic 
geographical conceptions and their gradual ex- 
tinction under the influence of European science 
is clearly visible. 

The form in which Arabic geography became 
mainly known in Turkey was that of the cosmo- 
graphies; notably the works of al-Kazwini, Abu 
’ 1 -Fida’ and Ibn al-Wardi drew the attention of 
the first Turkish geogiaphers. They began with 
translations or with extracts from these works. Al- 
Kazwini’s cosmography was translated into Turkish 
in the xvith century, after, in 1453, there had 
already been compiled a Turkish extract of this 
work by Yaztdjl Ogjhlu Ahmad Bfdjan 
[q. V.] under the title al-MakhlukaL Abu 

’ 1 -Fida^ was reedited in Arabic by Sipalii Oglil'i 
(d. 1588), who published also a Turkish extract of 
this work. There was made likewise a translatiiui 
of Ibn al-Wardi. Translations of books belonging 
to other categories were those of the astronomical 
work of the already mentioned 'Ali al-Kushdji — 
who himself settled down in C(^stantinople under 
Muhammad II — , of the alieady mentioned Khifay- 
mime and even of Ibn Dji'an’s description of Eg> pr, 
al-Tuhfa aUSamya, It is probable that the first 
Ottoman rulers were not indifferent towards these 
geographical activities; in their reigns there 
were collected MS. copie.s of ancient geographers 
(many were acquired in Egypt), and new copies 
were made, which are now to be found in the 
Constantinople public libraries. Sultan Muhammad II 
had an Arabic translation made of the Greek of 
Ptolemy’s geography (edited in facsimile by Youssouf 
Kamal, Cairo 1929), and still under Muhammad III 
al-Ista^rf s book was translated into Turkish. The 
interest of the Sultans went out, however, princi- 
pally towards maps, which was completely in the 
style of Oriental tradition. But quite naturally it 
was European maps they were interested in and, 
among the presents brought by foreign missions to 
the Sultans there maps were often to he found. 
Recently the researches of P. Kahle have made 
us acquainted with a world map designed by Piri 


Re^is and presented by him to Sultan Salim I in 
1517; the high importance of thib map is the fact 
that the author has copied the lost map which 
Columbus made in 1498 (P. KM^^Dieverschoilene 
Columhiu-Km tevon 14^8^ Berlin and Leipzig 1933). 
Fuither there is the curious world map, made 
after an unknown map by Oronlius Finaeus, by 
Hadidjl Ahmad of Tunis in 967 (1559), engraved 
on wood and preserved in the San hlarco library 
at Venice (cf. d’Avezac, Note sur une Mappe- 
moTtde Turke du siecle^ Bull, de la Soc. 

de Geographies Paiis 1865, p. 675 sqqP^. Finally 
it deserves mention that Sultan Murad IV invited 
the Dutch orientalist Golius to make a new map 
of the Turkish Empire, an invitation which was 
not accepted (VV. M. C. Juynboll, Zeventtende- 
eetiwsche beoefenaars van het Arabisch in Nederland^ 
Utrecht 1932, p. 141). 

The oldest known original geographical work 
in Turkish is the cosmogiaphy Durr-i MaknuUs 
by the already mentioned Yazfdji Ogjilu Ahmad 
Bid] an. Other works of this kind were the small 
cosmography Tulifat aUZaman by the astronomer 
Musta fa b. 'A 1 1 (xvith century) and an anonymous 
A^lam aNibad, More important is the geographical 
part of the cosmographical introduction to the 
well-known historical work Kunh aUAMlMr by 
'Ali [q. V.; d. 1599], based principally on Abu 
’I-Fida^ and al-Ista^ri. The most important Tur- 
kish geographical treatise after the mediseval Mu- 
hammadan tradition was composed in 1598 at 
Damascus by Mehmed b. 'Umar b. Bayazid 
al-'Ash?h under the title Mandzir aNAlam\ this 
work, besides being a very complete compilation 
of the ancient geographical material, gives at 
the same time a great many contemporary facts, 
gathered on extensive journeys. The much better 
known Dj ihan’f2umU of Hadjdji Khalifa [q. v.; 
d. 1657] is no longer an exclusive representative 
of ancient IslSmic geography, at least not in the 
form in which we know it by the printed edition 
of 1732. There existed, however, a first edition 
of 1648, which was dedicated to Sultan Mu- 
hammad IV and which probably had not yet 
used European sources. The Duhan-numa. as we 
know it, depends largely on Mehmed 'Ash?k, but 
draws also on the works of Piri Re’is and Sidi 
'Ail Re’is. The European element in this second 
edition comes mainly from the author’s becoming 
acquainted with the Atlas Minor of Mercator 
of which HSdj^i iUialira had made in the meantime 
a translation — and some other European works 
of the time. The second version of the D^iham 
numa uses the results of European science for its 
astronomical introduction and divides the earth 
according to political and administrative frontiers, 
which is entirely unknown in older Islamic treatises. 
The maps too, which accompany the printed edition 
show European sLincture, although bearing a good 
many long since extinguished geographical names 
— as does the text also — that are taken over from 
medimval works. The same is the case with some 
other maps that were printed at Constantinople 
in the xviiith century. A considerable step forward 
was the printing of a modern atlas with extensive 
commentary in 1218 (1803) in the newly founded 
state printing office at Scutari, under the title 
Qiedld Atlas terd^enmi\ the initiative to this pu- 
blication was due to the well-known Re^s Efendi 
Ma^m^d Rd^if, and the final edition of the text 
was confided to the historian Ahmad WSsif. 
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Turlcish travel literature produced in the 
centuiy the Mit ’'at al-Mama/ik in which S i cl i 
^\li Re Is describes his letuin journey from 
India to Constantinople (1556-1557). By far the 
most important TuiUish work of travel is, 
however, the TihtUti Saiyah by the great 
traveller Ewliya Celebi [q. v.], in which he 
describes his extensive travels made between 1640 
and 1672 in all parts of the Ottoman Empire 
and also in Persia and Europe. This book is 
unique in its kind and belong', fully to the Mu- 
hammadan travel literature in so far as it does 
not show any trace of European geographical ideas. 

After the works of Hadj^i and EvvlijS 

the Islamic tradition dies out in Turkish general 
geographical litevatuie. But topographical and 
regional descriptions, likewise of ancient tradition, 
have continued to be produced until modern times: 
as a noteworthy reirrescntative of this nuineums 
category we only mention the Ta\ikhri Ku\tantnnva^ 
which goes certainly back to the xvth century (cf. 
F. Babinger, G, 0 . fF., p. 27 sqq.) The travel 
literature likewise continued by different works, 
including accounts of pilgrimages to Mecca. A 
special category of documents of geographical im- 
portance are the Sefar^Mzame^^ reports of Turkish 
diplomatic envo3^s to foreign courts; fifteen of 
these documents have been enumerated by F. 
Taeschner in Z. D. M. G , 1923, p. 75 in his 
paper on Ottoman Turkish geographical literature, 
to which is due the greater part of the data 
given above. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
sketch the way in which western geographical 
methods and knowledge have found their w^ay j 
into the modern literature of the Muhammadan | 
peoples. The reception of western views does not 
mean, however, that the geographical outlook even 
of the intellectual classes of Muhammadan society 
has changed abruptly and radicalij since the x\iitk 
century. There are many indications that show 
. a strong survival of traditional views in later 
times. In 1770 the Turkish ministers would not 
believe that a Russian fleet could sail from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean and when in that 
year the fleet of Admiral Spiritow^ really appeared 
in the Aegean, the Porte lodged complaint with 
the Venetian bailo because his government had 
allowed this fleet to pass from the Baltic into the 
Adriatic Sea (cf. von Hammer, G. 0. 1^.2, iv. 602); 
this is clearly a survival of the mediesval belief 
in the existence of a ^alidy between the two seas. 
Further there is found in the description of Morocco 
by al-Zaiyani [q. v.; d. 1833] a world map 
that is nothing but the reproduction of an Idnsi- 
map (reproduced in E. L^vi-Proven^al, Zw hi- 
storiens dis Chorfa^ p. 188). A last instance is 
the geographical ideas held by the SrSfl'i mufti of 
Mecca, Ahmad b. ZenT Dahl an, about Europe 
and other parts of the world (cf. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspreicie GeschrifUn^ iii. 78, and 
Mekka^ Leyden and London 1931, p. 163). 

On the other hand, the rich concrete geographical 
material gathered in course of time in general 
and regional descriptive works has passed into 
the hands of modem orientalists to help them 
in their researches of historical geography and 
topography. Scholars in different parts of the 
Iskmic world have shown in their works, that 
the ancient geographical records about their country 
have not been entirely forgotten and that they 


w'ish to link up their contemporary descriptions 
with the best tiaditions of the past. An outstanding 
instance for Egypt is the volumes of al-Kkhai 
til- Ttizef iilya by ‘‘All P a sb a Mubarak [q. v, • 
which also by their title betiay a con- 
scious connection with the /////fl'Miterviture; the 
xixth century printing activii> in Egypt points in 
the same direction. In Turkey a similar w'ork was 
done by Sami Bey [q* v. ; d. 1904] in his KamTts 
al-A^lam\ heie also the -inteiest in the travels of 
Ewlijd has been reaw'akeued .since the end of the 
xixth century. Further there are i. a. good modern 
Turkish desciiptions of Yemen. For Persia must 
be mentioned the works of Muhammad Hasan 
IHian Htimad al-S alt a na (d. 1^96); the never 
completed Mir^at al-Biihian (4 vols., lith. Teheian 
1294 — 1297 = 1878 — iSSoj and the aU 

(3 vols., hth. Teheran 1301-1303=1884- 
ih86), which is a gazetteer of Khurasan (cf. on 
these books: E. G. Biowne, in A Liteiaty Hist, 
of Persia^ iv. 454), and fiuther the Far^~? 7 ame-i 
Xashl by Iladjdjl Mir /a Tabib of ShirSz 
(lith. Teheran 1313 = 1895; cf. G. Le Stiange, 
in y.R.A.S.^ 1912, p. 16). Recently was published 
the Hj tto hi 7 tnya-yi Mztfiisy^al-i Iian by Mas^^ud 
Kaihan (3 vols., Teheran 1311 = 1933) In 
North Afiica the tradition has been vital as 
is shown by the already quoted work of al- 
ZaiySnl and recently by the historical dcsciiption 
of Mequinez, entitled Itliaf A'lam al-Nas by 
•^Abd al- Ragman b. ZaidSn (3 vols., Rabat 
1929— 1931). 

In the above survey of Muhammadan geogra- 
phical literature the vaiious geogiaphical conceptions 
and ideas it contains could only be touched on in- 
cidentally. A systematic treatment of these views, 
such as Reinaud gave for his time in the second 
part of his I/iti oJucthn (ftneiale and as lias been 
given for a special subject by E. Honigmann in 
his book Die sieben Klimata^ is a task which 
might be attempted again in our day, thanks to 
the inciease of the sources at our disposal and 
especially to our belter acquaintance w'ith the maps. 
I mu&t not omit to mention here that my col- 
1 ibovation in the Moimmenta Cartographka Africae 
et Aegvpti by Youssouf Kamal, quoted in the 
bibliography below’, lias given me a most valuable 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with the 
geographical literary sources used in the com- 
position of the present article. 

Biblios^r ap hy\ Biographical and bi- 
bliographical notes on the authois and 
their works (and several otherwise unknown 
authors) are found in the fiist place in these w^orks 
themselves (cf. the introductions of al-MaVdis! 
and al-Idrisl), further in the bibliographical works 
Kitab aUFihrist by al-NadIm [q. v.] and Kash^f 
aUZtmun by Hadjdjl SjaBfa [q* v.] and occasion- 
ally in biographical works such as the Tc^nWk 
al-Hukani^ by Ibn al-^ifiK [q. v.], the Wafayat 
aUA^yan by Ibn I^allikan [q. v.] and the Irslj^d 
aUArlb by Yal^tlt [q. v.]. 

Sources for geographical literary 
history are the general works on Arabic 
literature by C. Brockelmann, R. Nicholson, 
Cl. liuart and H. A. R. Gibb. Special treat- 
ments of the subject are the following books 
and papers; F. Wtistenfeld, Dk LiUratur der 
Erdheschreibung bd den Arabem^ in Ztschr. f 
vergl. Erdktmde^ i,, Magdeburg 1842: L. A* 
S^dillot, Mimcm sur Us systemes giographiqms 





al-kh'^ 5 u/mi\ Map ol the Nile 

(fioin Cod 4247, dated 42S [1037], of the Bibliothfeque de Tl niveisTte et |iegionale, Strasbourg) 






• aF-Js^aUiifs Map of the World 

(fiom the Arabic M;$ N® 1702, "patted 589 [1193], of the Legatum Warneiiaaum, Leiden) 



al-BlrUnfs Map of the Sea? 

(from the Arabic MS. 5666 s=s Landberg 63, containing the at- Tafhim 
and dated 635 [1238], of the Pietissische Staatsbibliotheh at Berlin) 
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lies Grecs tt dcs A) abcs^' 92 x\ii 18425 M. Reinaud, 
Introduction gene) ale a la Gcog) aphie des 
OrientaiiXy vol. i. of the Gtograpkie d'Aboul/eda. 
Paris 1848: J. Lele\\el, Gtogtaphie du AJo)en- 
age^ 4 vols, Biussels 1850 — 1857; A. Sprenger, 
preface to Die Post- und Peisu on ten des Orients^ 
in Abh, D,ALG., iii./s- Leipzig 18O4; M. J. de 
Goeje, Eenige viededeelwgen over de Atabisiht 
geogtaphen^ in Tijdschr. An/ dr, Gen.,, 1874, i. 
190-1995 P. Sdwy^iYz, Die d^/ere geograp/iisc/ie 
Litd/atur der Aiaber^ in fftftner's geogr. Zhthr.,^ 
iii., 1897, Heft 3; A, Mcz, Die Renuissante des 
Islams,, Heidelberg, p 264 sqq.\ K. Taoschner, 
Die gegiap hisc he Litoaiur dei Omanen,, in Z. 
D,M,G,, ^923, p. 31 sqq.\ G. Sarton, Iniio- 
duciwn to the Hht^ry of Sciences^ Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington^ 2 \ols., Baltimore 1927 — 
1931 5 Ci. Periaad, Intro hutiou a PAsUonomie 
nantiqiie arabe,^ Palis 1928; W. Baith old, preface 
to his edition of Ilitdhd all Alam,, Leningrad 
*930? J- II* Kiamerh, Geography and Commei ce., 
in The Legacy of Plant., Oxford 1931 ; V. 
Minorsky, jUtudes historiques et geogi aphiques 
sur la Pcise., in Acta Oiient.,, x. (1932), p. 290 
sqq,\ G. Ferrand, Geographic et caitogiaphie 
miisulmanes,, in AjcheioUf xiv. (1932), p. 445 sqqr^ 
Ahmet Zeki Welidi, Der Islam und die geo- 
graphische Wissenschaft,^ Geogi aphisch e Zeit- 
sell rift., 1934, p. 361 sqq. 

The editions and translations of the 
different geographical authois are indicated in 
the articles relating to them in the £. /. Some 
of them have appeared in larger series like the 
Bibliotheca Geographorttm Arabicorum edited 
by M. J. de Goeje 5 the Bibliotheque des geogi a- 
phes aiabes edited by G, Ferrand and the 
Bibliothek arabischer Histi riker und Geograplun 
by H. V. M2ik. — Collections of various 
texts aie: M, J. de Goeje, Selections from 
Aiabic geoL^raphical Literatuie., Leyden; G. Vox- 
TQ.nA, Relations de voyages et textes geographiques 
arabes., penmans et turcs rclaiifs a V Extreme- 
Orient du VlID^e au XVIID^^^^ siecles,, 2 voLs., 
Paris 1914; Youssouf Kama!, Monumenta Geo- 
gi aphica Africae et Aegypti,, vol. iii., Leyden 
1928 and follu\’iing years. — Editions and dis- 
cussions of maps aie found in several of the 
woiks alicady quoted. Maps from a great many 
manuscripts have been reproduced by A, Miller, 
Mappae Arabicae, Arabische Welt- u. Ldnder- 
karten des g. — jj. Jahrhunderts^ vol. i, — v. with I 
Beiheften, Stuttgart 1926- 19305 this publication 
disregards the texts that accompany the maps 
and therefore contains many errors. The most 
useful collection of Oriental maps, reproduced 
in natural size, is found in the Monumenta Geo- 
graphica Aegypti et Africae by Youssouf Kamal, 
already quoted. 

The geogmphical information furnished by the 
Muhammadan literature has been used in many 
books and studies; among the more specifically 
geographical studies based on more than one 
author we may cite C, Ritter’s Erdlunde 
A. Sprenger, Die Post- tend Reiserouten (1864), 
the studies of W. Tomaschek, in S,B.A.K. Wien., 
1877 1883, and G. Le Strange, The Lands 

of the Eastern Caliphate (1905) for large parts 
of Asia. — For Persian geography: C. Barbier 
dfC Meynard, DicHonnaire geographique^ historique 
et litUraire de la Perse, Paris 1861 ; P. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geo- 
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graphen., i. — viii., Leipzig 1896 — 19345 W. Bar- 
thold, Istoiiko-geograficeskiy Obzor Lana^ St. 
Peiersbuig 1903 ; J. Marquardi, Eransahr., in 
Abh. G. W.Gott., 19015 do., Osteui opahche und 
ostasiatische Stieifzuge, Leipzig 1903. — For 
Central Asia: chapter i. of W. Barthold, 
Titi kestan doivn to the Mongol Invasion, in G.M, 
5., London 192S. — For the northern 
countries: G. Jacob, Studien in arabischen 
Geographen., i. •— iv., Berlin 1 892 . — For Egypt: 
E. Reitemeier, Beschieibttng Agyptens im Mittel- 
altei Leip7ig 19035 J. Maspero and O. Wiet, 
Materiaux pour servir a la geogi aphic de VEgypte., 
in M. I. F. A. 0., xxxvi. — For Africa: 
Ch. de la Ronciere, La dcconvertc de VAfiique 
au Moyn-Cige., 3 vols., Cairo 1925 — 1927 jJ* 
Maiquardt, introduction to Die Beiiin-Sammlung 
des Reichsnntseums fur Volkeikunde in Leiden., 
Leyden 1913. — For Spain cf. the biblio- 
giaphy of the article al-ani)x\lus, and E. Levi- 
Provengal, LEspagne musiilmane au siecle, 
Paris 1932; for Sicily the Bibliotheca Sicula 
by ^mari. (J. II. Kramers) 

EIUCI, DiDsiiT. [See 6agitatai-Kiian, Cingiz- 
KhXn.J 

DUFF (Dakf, the modern pronunciation, may 
be traced back to Aba 'Ubaida [d. ca. 825 A.n.]) 
generic name for any instrument of the 
tambourine family, although sometimes it is 
the name for a special type. Islamic tradition 
says that it was invented by Tubal b. Lamak (al- 
Mas'udl, Mui mpj, viii. 88) whilst other gossip avers 
that it was first played on the nuptial night of 
Sulaiman and Bilkis (EwliyH^ Oelebl, i./ii. 226). 
Al-Mufaddal b. Salama (d. 920 A D.) says that it 
was of Arab origin (fol. 20j and Ibn ly5s (d. ca. 
1524) says in his BadlPP al-Zithur that it was 
the duf that was played by the Israelites before 
the Golden Calf. Certainly the name can be equated 
with the Hebrew toph and perhaps with the 
Assyrian adapa. Sa'adya the Jew (d. 924) translates 
toph by duff. We see both the round and the 
rectangular instrument in ancient Semitic art 
(Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies \ Perrot- 
Chipiez, Hist, de Vatf, iii. 4515 Ileuzey, 
antiques., pi. vi. 4), and in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians., 

1. 443, fig. 220). 

The tambourine of Islamic peoples may be divided 
into seven distinct types: i. The rectangular form 5 

2. The simple round form; 3. The round form 
with snares; 4. The round form with jingling 
plates; 5. The round form with jingling rings; 
6. The round form with small bells; 7. The round 
form with both snares and jingling implements. 

I. The rectangular tambourine of 
modern times has two heads or skins with “snares” 
{awtar) stretched across the inside of the head 
or heads. We know from al-MutarrizT (d. 6io=: 
1213) that the name duff was given to both a 
rectangular and a round tambourine. As early as 
the vith century A. D. we read of the duff in the 
poet Djabir b. Huyaiy and this was probably the 
rectangular instrument. The author of the JXashf 
al-Humtm says that the pre-Islamic tambourine 
{mr al-dpnhill) was different from the round 
Egyptian tambourine {(luff al-misjl) of his day 
(fol. 193). Tuwais, the first great musician in the 
days of Islam, played the duff murabba^ or square 
tambourine (A^dni^ iv. 170). He belonged to the 
niukkannalhiin and it was perhaps on that account 
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that the lectaiigular tambourine was forbidden j 
whilst the round form was allowed (al-I\Iutani/i). 
At the same time the lecLangular in sti ament was 
favoiiied by the P.'/r (»f al-Madina in the first 
century of Islam (al-Miifaddal b. Salaina^ fol. iib 
We know aKo that the Syrians used thi-^ type of 
instrument since it is called (lectangular) 

in the Syiiac veiMon of the O.T. \v. 20; 

Judith^ iii. 7). To-day this foim has fallen into 
desuetude in Aiabia. Syria, Peisia, but 

may be found in the Maghiib. For desij^ns see 
Christianowitsch, p. 32, pi. ii wheic it is called 
a dajf^ and Iloat, p. 262, Tab., xK\i, ii, where 
it is called a laridair. Actual specimens aie to , 
be found at Ihussels, Nrs. 339, 340 (^^lahillon, i. 
400 j and at New York, Nia. 392, 1316 (Ciru- 
logm^ ii S2 ; iv. 50). 

2. The simple round for m. Thia was also 
called the duff (al-Mutarri/i) and it is said that 
this type, ^\ithout jingling plates 01 bells, was 
considered “lawfur’ (Fuliya'' Celcbi, i/ii. 226). 
Probably, this was the hurJiar or mhkar of pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic times. It is tiue that 
Arabic lexicographers say that the inkha) was a 
lute (W), a definition borne out by Arabic writers 
on music ^Jhi al-fond^ iii. 1S6; al-Mufaddal 1>. 
Salama, fol. 27 ; ICifao al-Liita^ ik'h 
ful. 13V; al-Mas'’udi, Jl/22niti/\ viii. 93), but it is 
extremely doubtful that the miahat^ or fftaahar 
was a lute. The mistake probably aro.se with an 
eaily lexicographer saying that “the mhliar was 
a musical instrument ("see the Mish'Sh of al-Faiyumi) 
like the ^Ud (lute)” meaning “like the ^Ttd is a 
musical instrument”. In the xith century GUssanum 
Laiino^AraUcum the mazhar (p. 562) or mhhar 
(p. 50S) equates with iinfamtm t^mpanuni). 
The type is still to be found under this name 
in Turkey (Lavignac, p. 3023) and in Palestine 
(Z.D.r. F., 1. 64, plate 8). The mazha/ of Egypt 
has jingling rings attached to it. 

3. The round form with “snares”. This 
is similar to the preceding but with the addition 
of “snares” stretched acioss the in.side of the head. 
We cannot be sure ijf its name in the early days 
of TslSm but probably it was the so-called 

because it was round like a sieve. Al-Saghani (d. 
ca. 1261 — 1262 A. D.) says that this was the 
tambourine which was referred to by I^Iuhammad 
when he said: “Publish ye the marriage, and beat 
for it the tambourine (^/V5c7/)”. Other accounts of 
this had'itk call this instrument the duff. In 
Algeria of modern times this type of instrument 
is known as the baftdair or bandlr,^ a name bor- 
rowed, seemingly, from the Gothic pandcrOy one 
of the instruments of pre-Moorish Spain mentioned 
by Isidore of Seville. The handair is generally 
larger than the other types such as the duff 
mazhar and although in the Kaffkf ahHumum 
we read that tambourines were made in various 
sizes “from the large far {pr kabt?‘) to the small 
^hirhal (^hirhal For the Egyptian in- 

strument see Villoteau (p. 988), and for the Algerian 
see Christianowitsch (p. 31, pi. 9), Delphin et 
Guin (p. 37) and Lavignac (p. 2931). In Morocco, 
according to Hdst (p. 261, pi. xxxi. 6), it was 

called the dtf Actual specimens may be 

found at Brussels, Nrs. 308, 309 (Mahillon, i, 
393 — 400) and at New York, N®, 452 (Catalegue,^ 
iii. 50). 

4. The round form with jingling plates. 


This is similar to N®. 3 but with the addition of 
seveial pairs of jingling plates fixed in 

openings in the shell or body of the instrument. 
This is the far. Although the author of the A^asbf 
aUHnmum makes the name oldei than that of the 
diifu yet we have no substantial proof of this, We 
find the (dr in the Vaman in the xiitb century a. d. 
(Kay, Yamauy p. 54) and in the xiiitk centuiy 
Vc^almUsta in Ai ahico it is given as tar tin- 
panum'). The Peisian instrument is depicted by 
Kaenipfer imdei the name of daf (p 741, fig. 7) 
and Niebuhr shows an Arabi.\n example which he 
calls the ditjf (i., pi. 26). Host (p. 261, pi. xxxi.) 
gi\es a design of a Moroccan instrument in the 

xviiitk century under tirr (^’). In Algeria it is 

called the (dr (Delphin et Guin, p. 42*, cf. Tadh- 
Vi rat al-Xi^ydn, p. 93; Lavignac, p. 2844), and 
a design is given by Christianowitsch (pi. 10). 
The ICgyptian iuf is described and delineated by 
Villoteau (i. 98S) and Lane (chap, xviii.), whilst 
actual examples may be seen at Biussels, Nrs. 312- 
315 (Mahillon, i. 394“395) and New Yoik, Nrs. 455, 
1359 {Cafahgue, iii. 51). In Egypt the 
smaller types were given the name of ) C^’^Ulcteau, 

i. 9S9), by no means a modern name {Kadif al- 
Httmuhiy fol. 193). There are examples at Brussels, 
Nrs. 316, 317 (Mahillon, i. 395). 

5. The lound form with jingling rings. 
This is a similar instrument to the preceding but 
with jingling rings {ffjalddjtU') fixed in the shell 
or body instead of jingling plates. In Egypt, in 
the time of Villoteau (i. 988), it was known as 
the mazhar in Persia, a century earlier, Kaempfer 
calls it the dT^ira (p. 7^1, g). 

6. The round form writh small bells. 
Same instiument as the preceding in regard to 
.shape but the jingling appaiatus, instead of being 
fixed in spaces in the shell or body, is attached 
to the inside of the shell of body. These small 
bells ds\ often globular in shape like sonnettes, 
are sometimes attached to a metal or wooden rod 
fixed across the inside of the head. This instru- 
ment is popular in Persia and Turkestan wdiere 
it is generally known as the d'etre. A xviith century 
instrument is shown by Kaempfer (p. 742, 3). For 
a modern instrument see Lavignac (p. 3076). 
Apparently d^ira and duff became generic names 
for all types of the tambourine although the former 
must have been reserved for a round type. 

7. The round form with both snares 
and jingling implements. In the Ma^rib 
this instrument is called the i^aks&dk (Delphin 
and Guin, p. 38, 65; Lavignac, p. 2932, 2944). 
In some parts however, this type is called the 
tabzla. In Egypt, according to Villoteau, it was 
the handair. 

If the drum {tali') sounds the martial note of 
Islam, as Doughty once said, the tambourine sounds 
the social note. It is true that in the ^dhiltya 
the tambourine was in the hands of the matrons 
and singing-girls {Ikaindt) during the battle, some- 
times in company with the reed-pipe (rnizmar) as 
with the Jewish tribes {AgMnly ii. 172), but it 
was also the one outstanding instrument of social 
life (al-SuySH, Muzhir^ ii. 236) as many a hadJik 
testifies. In artistic music the tambourine has ever 
been the most important instrument for maintaining 
the rhythm tquly durUb')^ 

The duff became the Persian duff or dap^ the 
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Kurdish dafiU^ the Albanian and Bosnian def^ and 
the Spanish and Portuguese adufe. The d'^tra is 
the Caucasian dakare^ the Serbian and Albanian 
daire^ and the daiU of India. The tar suivives 
in the Polish tur and the Swahili atari. The 
tambourine was populaii/icd in Europe by the 
Moors of Spain and was, for a long time, known 
as the tamh.mr de Pnisqm^^ the latter region being 
one of the gateways for the infiltiation of Moorish 
civilisation. It fell into desuetude in Europe about 
the xvth century but was revived again in the 
xviiith century when Europe adopted it as part 
of the Tuikish or Janissary music ciaze. 

B i b I i og r a ^ hy : Farmer, History of Arabian 
Music to the diiii^ Century,^ 1929; do., Studies 
in Oriental Musical Instruments,^ I 93 i; Sachs, 
Reallexiken der Musikinst) umente,^ ^9^35 Fetis, 
Jlistoire genii ale de la musique^ 1869—1876; 
Christianowitsch, EsquUse hisioiique de la mit^ 
sique a^abe,^ 1863; Dolphin and Guin, Notes 
sur la poisie et la musique aiabes dans le 
Maghreb algerien^ 1886; Advielle, La musique 
chez les Penmans en 1885; Host, Nach- 


richten von Maiokos und Fes,^ 1787; Kaempfer, 
Amoenitatnm e,\oticarum , . 1712; al-Mufaddal 
b. Salama, KitUb al-Malah^ Caiio MS., f. dj. 
533; Kashf aUIlumum,^ Cairo MS,, f. dj i ; Kitab 
al~Aghunlf Bulak ed. ; Mahillon, Catalogue ... du 
Musie Instrumental du Conseivatoin Royal de 
Musique,^ 2nd ed.; Catalogue of the Crosby Bioivn 
Collection of Musical Instiuiiients,^ New York; 

Ewliya'* Celebi, Narrative of 1 ravels by 

Evlija Efenii^ 1846: Ibn 'Abd Uabbihi, al- 
^Ihd alfuiily Cairo 1887 — 1888; Kitab al-Jmta' 
I wa H-Intiflf,, Madrid MS., N®. 603; Toderini, 
Letteiatura TuickescUf 1787; I.avignac, 
pidie de la musique,^ yioX, v., 1922; Villoteau, 
in Description de VEg\pte,^ vol. i. (Folio ed.); 
Glossarium Latino - Arabicum ^ ed. Seybold; 
Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabic. 1776; Fitrat, Uzbik 
kilassik musikan,^ Tafjhkent 1927 ; Mironov, 
Pesni Fergani Bakhan i khivi^ Tashkent 1931; 
Belaiev, Musikalnie insirumentt u&bekistana.^ 
Moscow 1933; KSmil Kitab al-Mustkl 

ah ^ arM ,^ Cairo 1322. (H. G. Farmer) 
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al-FADL b. Ahmad Ai.-A&FARXhNl Auu ’l-‘Ab- 
bAs, the first wazir of Sultan Mahmud of 
Gh a z n a, was formerly the Sahibd Bari I (Master 
of the Post) of Marw under the Samanids. At the 
request of SubiiktigTn, Amir Nuh b. Mansur the 
Samanid sent Fadl to Nighapur in 385 (995) as 
the wazir of Mahmud who had been appointed 
to the command of the troops of Khurasan, in 
the previous year. Fadl managed the affaiis of the 
expanding empire of Sultan MalTmud with great 
tact and ability till 404 (1013), when he was 
accused of extorting money from the subjects of 
the Sultan. Instead of answering the charge when 
he was called upon to do so, he voluntarily placed 
himself in the custody of the commander of the 
fort of Qhazna. The Sultan was annoyed at his 
conduct and allowed him to remain there. Fadl 
died in 404 (1013— 1014), during the absence of 
Sultan Mahnind on one of his Indian expeditions. 

Fadl was a good administrator, but he was 
not a great scholar, and during hrs wazTrate, the 
official correspondence \vas carried on in Persian. 

Bibliography*. 'U tbi, Kitab al- Yamint 
(Lahore ed.), p. 265 — 271; A&r al^Wuzara^ 
(India Office, MS. N®. 1569), fob 88a— 89a. 

(M. Nazim) 

FAFIR. [See KirjXs.] 

FAIp (a.), effusion, emanation, is much 
used in the Arabic tradition of neo-Platonism, as 
a name for the gradual but steadily descending 
creative development of the world out of God 


and its maintenance through his providence. No 
definition {haJd) can be given of God’s being 
and of his creative activity, but it is possible to 
describe it in other words (r/zrw), e, g. to say ; 
He is the existent one from whom all else emanates 
ihls the philosophers primarily use 
the expressions of the Kur^fin and Tradition (Mtf/#, 
ibd^ etc.) interpreted in a spiritual sense {ta\vll). 
At the same time however, they find it necessary to 
use a language based on that of the neo-Platonists 
with the knowledge that this language requires 
an allegorical interpretation (clearly expressed for 
example by FSrilbT, “Abhandlungen”, ed. Dieterici, 
p. 30 and 51). 

Before we outline the Arab tradition concerning 
faid, in order to understand it, it is necessary to 
understand the position of this doctrine in the 
Enneads of Plotinus, There are, as already in 
Plato, in Plotiniau thought two motives, often 
contradictory, associated with one another: i. the 
necessity for a philosophical cosmology: the way 
has to be described which leads from the most 
perfect being (God) through the spheres of heaven 
to the less perfect earthly world, i. e. everything 
comes from God and is, although in a diminishing 
degree, good in itself and has its definite function, 
the soul, for example, as organising principle 
forms and guides its body; 2. a religious motive: 
the fate of the soul on its journey through the 
world. From this point of view the soul has 
fiillen from the world of spirits and feels itself in 
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the woild of bodies r.s in a cave, a prison, a 
tomb^ and longingly seeks lelease fiom its bod) 
by reflecting on the higher woild. In Plotinus 
both views are intimately connected hutthestcond 
predominates, the cosmological theoiy is consideicd 
lather as leligious than as philosophical. 

Speculation regaiding faid is of a cosmological, 
or, if preferred, of a cosmogonic natuie. uhetber it 
is consideicd from the leligious point of view oi 
not. This article is confined to this aspect. The 
myth of the soul has to be treated elsewheie and 
has its own terminolog)'. 

The Neo-Platonists, particularly Plotinus, used, 
to describe the origin of the woild out of God, 
many words with the meaning of emerging or 
issuing and sought to make this metaphysical 
process more intelligible by metaphors borrowed 
fiom the world of the senses. For example, the 
origin of the world was compared with the radiation 
of the light of the sun (e. g. Ekh.^ v. i, 6), \\ith 
the gushing foith or overflow of water (iii. 8, 
lo) or with procreation (v. 4, j). As Allah does 
not procreate, the latter image could not be adopted 
by oithodox Is!2m; the two other comparisons 
however found wide ciiculation, not only among 
gnostics but also among philosopheis and mystic 
theologians. In these, faid, originally used of the 
flowing or ovei flowing of water, was also applied 
to the radiation of light. 

The dissemination of the doctiine of emanation 
can be tiaced mainly to the ^Theology of AristoHe^'^ 
and to the Liber de camis. According to the 
Theology^ a series of spiritual beings (the W/, 
through whose intermediary the soul, through 
the latter nature) emanates from God and there 
flows from him not only the strength for their 
existence but also for their preservation. Creation 
and preservation aie not distinguished. Nor is 
there any distinction made betw’een siibstantialism 
and energism. Energism i. e. the doctrine that 
poweis emanate from God {huwoa'. here not in 
the sense of a receptive power but in the real 
sense of deed =^V), predominate'.. Theiefoie this 
doctrine of emanation may be called a dynamic 
or energetic pantheism. 

The evolution of the world out of God is in- 
dicated in the Theology in general as a hhiru^ 
or a zuhur i. e. phenomenon of the inner {batin') 
in the outer {zahir)\ cf. Dieterici’s edition, p. 49 
jy., Ill, 136. Faid is used, but more frequently, 
with the same meaning; also inbidjas (p. 136) 
which is generally used of the flowing of water. 
Faid here hardly conjures up any longer the image 
of a spring of water. In any case it is clear (in 
connection with the doctrine of insart awwa!=z 
ins^n ^aklt or insan kamil^ p. $1, 150) that faid 
and (radiation of the light of the sun) are 

used synonymously. It may be further noted that 
faid is used for the activities both of God and of 
the lower spiritual beings and of the first man, 
of course with reference to God’s activity in the 
highest sense. 

In the Liber de causis fai 4 has become rather 
vague; its use may be compared to that of the word 
**infiuence”. In general the doctrine is the same as in 
Theology \ it is also connected with the speculation 
on the nur but everything is more systematised. 
It is not Plotinus but Proclos who is speaking 
here. The Theology starts out from the soul, the 
Liber de cauHs from God as the originator of the 
world. The myth of the soul thus falls into the 


background. The soul appears as a cosmological 
quantity, a member in the scries of emanations, 
its function is to form and guide the woild of 
bodies. As in the Theology^ God U called the first 
cause of the woild. 1 1 is influence (faid) however 
is not only the first cause, but in spite of repeated 
tiansmission is always for all that exists the 
strongest and nearest cause i. e. God k not far 
fiom us. Everything comes from him; to be more 
definite: the good simply, being or existence as 
well as all perfection. In paiticular, knowledge is 
tiansmitted through the ^akl and life through the 
soul. The whole emanation is desciibed as in the 
Theology as a gift or communication fiom God. 

In the Libci de causis it is particularly emphasised 
(ed. baidenheirer, § 17) that God’s activity is in 
the nituie of ibda^ (absolute creation), the activity 
of the spiiits below him is in the nat me of shaping. 
This is however not in the Gicek original. 

Among the IkhwSn al-Safa’ ever) thing revolves 
lound the fate of the soul, and the doctrine of 
emanation of the Nco-Platonists with many neo- 
P)thagorean and gnostic additions is also used for 
edifying purposes. The series of emanations is 
given a double nunc and in place of the Neo- 
Platonic tiiad we have the Pythagorean quaternad. 
Accoiding to the absliact seiies, theie emanate 
fiom God: being existence (^at^S^), com- 

pletion (^<7///i?w) and peifectioii {ha/nal); according 
to the concrete series come the '^ahl (direct from 
God, fuither transmitted), the world soul (nature, 
third in the Neo-Platonic series, is called one of 
the powers of the soul), first matter and absolute 
body, which is also called second matter. Every- 
thing comes from God just as the series of numbers 
comes from one (cf. csp. the EasJfif N®. 29, 32, 
35). The lyiwan al-Safa^ also used the above 
mentioned comparisons. Among the synonyms of 
/aid aie sai ayan and ^i{dTn\ the latter already 
found in Farabi, and geneial in the later philo- 
sophic usage. 

Faiabi, Ibn Slna and Ibn Rughd added nothing 
essential to the emanation theoiy. There are only 
little ditfeiences of schematisation and use of 
teims. Faiabi and Tbn Slna use faid and s^idur 
synonymously : this may he here observed because, 
as it appears, later mystics have posited a distinction 
between the two terms (cf. Morten, Die Philosophie 
des Islam, ^ 9 ^^ P* 162). 

Farabi lays stress (“Abhandlungen,” ed. Dieterici, 
p. 58) on the world’s emanating (jttdur, husul) 
from God not happening from natural necessity, but 
with knowledge and approval, neither arbitiarily 
nor for an extra-divine purpose i.e. it lies in ‘the 
essential goodness of God (cf. Plato’s Timaios) that 
he creates from his superabundance. Ibn Sina lays 
stress on this also when he puts forward the 
doctrine that the creation of the world is an eternal 
necessity on God’s part [cf. ibn sIna]. 

On the other hand, Qhazali raises his protest in 
the TahUfut (ed. Bouyges, p. 90 214 sqq^* 

In his opinion the philosophers, although they 
deny it, are in this way lowering God’s activity 
to the causality of nature. God is however not an 
impersonal ^first cause’ but a ftfil i.e. one who 
makes the world with knowledge and free will, 
when and how he wills. This does not prevent him 
using the philosophical vocabulary: fai<i (for this 
also, as already in Ibn Slna, p. 76, the 

impressive fay <t fan) and etc. Cf. e.g. Mafnpn 

sa^r, p. 90 where he compares God’s blowing 
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the soul {jTih) into man, nut to the puuiing 
of watei from a \esbcl, not with the blowing of 
breath (water and air are too neai to eaitli) but 
only with the fay ad an of the sunlight. 

Ibn Rushd (cf. v. d. Beigii, 131 sqq.) 

adopts in the main the theoi-y of emanation fiom 
Farabi and lun Sma and defends it against Gha/ali 
{^Tahnfiit al-Tahafut^ ed. Jlouygea, p. 438 sqq,') 
with the obseivation that God’s will is above the 
antagonisms of necessity and tree will. Besides, the 
theory of emanation in its connection with the 
Ptolemaic system is not capable of exact proof 
but is a probable hypothesis. 

The neo-Plaionists w ere inieiested almost entirely 
in the genealogy of spiritual beings (from God to 
natuicj but the Muslim Aristotelians from Faiabi 
onwaids(ct. his “ Abhandluugen”, Aiab. ed. DietencL, 
p. 39 sqq.^ and “Musteistaat”, p. 19) also sought to 
define the relation of the pure sphits i^ukVd') to the 
separate souls and bodies of the spheies. Along with 
the above outlined series of emanations in tliree 01 
four stages a ten- or elevenfold seiies was also 
laid down, corresponding to the Aiistotelian and 
Ptolemaic conception of the world. The s)&temalic 
exposition of this theory is found in Ibn bina (sec 
M. Horten, Die Meiaphysik Avicennas^ p. 595 sqq,') 
in the following way. From God the absolute one, 
in whom thinking, thought and idea coincide, 
can — a neo-Platonic dogma ! — only a simple 
incorporeal being (vo£?$, *'akC) proceed, a super- 
worldly spirit. This is in its origin simple but as 
a caused being it has pluiality, more exactly the 
triad, in it. When it thinks of its cause (God), a 
second spirit flows out of it; when it thinks of 
itself and regards itself as a contingent being, the 
soul and the body of the suirounding sphere 
proceed from it. From this second spirit flows a 
third, as well as the soul and the body of the 
sphere of the fixed stars. And so it flows further 
through the spheres of the seven planets from 
Satuin to the Moon. The last spirit in this series 
of emanations, proceeding fiom the spirit of the 
moon (or is it identical with the spirit of the moon?, 
cf. ^azali. Taka flit, ed. Bouyges, p. 114 sq,) is 
called ^al^l fd^al^ active spirit, because from it 
or through its intermediary all forms of the earthly 
world flow. This whole process is said to take 
place timelessly like the radiation of light. 

Ibn Rughd was not enthusiastic for this presentation 
of the theory. Ibn Sina’s first ^akl is in his view 
superfluous and the soul of the planets is not to be 
distinguished from their thinking spirit. The Neo- 
Platonic principle of unity from unity and the idea of 
contingency do not please him either (cf. S, v. d. 
Bergh, DU Epitome des Averroes^ip. 116, 132 

Bibliography', On Neo-Platonism cf. W. 
R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus 2 vol., 
London 1918; E. Brehier, La philosophie de 
Plotin,^ Paris 1928; see the artt. ^abd al-razz^k, 
KARM ASIANS, KgALK, NtJR, SUHRAWARDi (aL- 
makltOl), tasawwuf, ♦'alam and ®miSM. 

(Tj. DE Boer) 

PAR^AT, DjarmInUs, Arabic philologist 
and poet, precursor of the literary renaissance of 
the xixth century in Arab lands, Maronite archbishop 
of Aleppo (1725-1732), born there on Nov. 20, 
1670 and died on July 10, 1732. This is not the 
place to discuss his epoch-making work in organising 
the Maronite church nor the majority of his dogmatic, 
polemical, educational and historical works; but 
he must be given a place in the history of Arabic 


literature as a lexicogiaphei, guuuuiauan and poet. 

Aleppo w^as one of the few Arab cities which 
ictained to some c;ttent their liteiary tiadition 
after the Tuikish conquest and continued to culti- 
vate it. A coitaiii amount of European influence 
was added, especially among Arabic speaking 
Chiistians. A not inconsideiable pait was played 
b) the opening of the Maronite college in Rome 
in 15B4 and by the existcMice of a laigc European 
tiading colony in Aleppo ; it should he remembered 
that J. Golius (1625-1630) and E. Pocock (1630- 
1636) spent some yeais hero. In all the Christian 
communities the inllueuce of the literary revival 
was fell and the figiiie of the orthodox patriaich 
Makariylis b. al-Za'lin al-Halabi (d. 1672J is only 
one example out of many. 

The sun of a prosperous Maronite family, the 
Matar, Farh 5 t was able to receive a good education 
from Christian and Muhammadan scholars of 
Aleppo; e. g. Butrus al-Tulawi, a product of the 
Mai unite college in Rome (d. 1745; see Manasb 
in Mach,^ vi. [1903], 769 — 777 and Cheikho, 
Catalogue, p. 76 — 78, N®. 270), Yusuf al-Dibsi, a 
great authority on oratory (see Cheikho, op. cit., 
p. 97, NO. 344), and the celebiated Muslim Shuikli 
SulairnSn al-Nahwi al-IIalabi. While still a boy 
he learned Latin and Italian in addition to his 
mother-tongues of Syriac and Arabic. In 1693 
he became a monk, taking the name I)jibra'il, went 
on a jouiney to Jerusalem (cf. DlwHn.^ p. 13 1) 
and then migrated to Lebanon where he enjoyed 
the special instruction of the celebrated Maronite 
patriarch Stephan al-Duwaihi (1630 — 1704). In 
1697 he became abbot of a monastery, in 1711- 
1712 as a result of some complications (see 
p. 403, 469) he went on a journey to Rome, 
which made a deep impression on him (see DlwUn, 
p. 87, 131, 146, 894, 434, 438, 448), to Spain, 
Sicily (op. cit., p. 220, 404) and Malta (pp. At.., 
p. 229). While archbishop of Aleppo he collected 
a fine library of MSS. which still exists to-day 
(see Zaidau, Ta^nkh Adab aULugha al-^arabiya, 
iv., Cairo 1914, p. 135), and he was able to gather 
a circle of poets and scholars around him. Of his 
friends mentioned in the Dinnm special reference 
may be made to Nil^ula al-Saigji (1692 — 1756), 
of Greek descent, who shares with him the honour 
of being a very popular poet {JDiimn, p. 150; 
Cheikho, in Mach,, vi., 1903, p. 97 — Hi with 
portrait; do., Catalogue, p. 131, N**. 484; do., 
Shu^aia^, p. 503 — 511), Mikirdidj al-Kasil), an 
Armenian by birth [DliMn, p. 239, 466*, Cheikho, 
Catalogue, p. 1 95 — 196, N**. 751; do., Shu^ard*, 

р. 498-501), the poet Ni^mat AllSh al-Halabi (died 

с. 1770; 5. DiwtZn, p. 64; Manash in Mach,, y,, 1902, 
p. 396 — 405; Cheikho, Catalogue, p. 205 — 206, 
N®. 796 ; do., ^id-ar^, p. 396— 405), 'Abd AllSh 
ZaWiir who rendered great services to printing 
(1680 — 1748; see Dvman, p. 158; Cheikho, Cata- 
logue, p. 108-109, N®. 386; do., ^u^artP, p. 501- 
503), the theologian Ilyas b. al-F^r (died c. 
1740; see Diivan, p. 214; Cheikho, Catalogue, 
p. 39—40, N®. 122) etc. 

As a philologist Farl^at felt especially the need 
of creating such textbooks for his countrymen as 
would facilitate for them the study of Arabic in 
the changed circumstances. In almost all fields, 
lexicography, grammar, rhetoric, he wrote such 
handbooks, some of which have not yet entirely 
lost their popularity in Christian circles in Syria. 
Although they are to some extent based on Arabic 
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tradition, in particular cases, especially in grammar, 
one can see some traces of Kuropean intlnence, 
especially of the Roman Maronites and the school 
of Erpenius. Of his lexicographical works 

ai’-durj lya is in print (Taralih, Lebanon 
1867); it is a veisified imitation of the \Yell known 
Muthallaihat of jKutrub [q. v.] ; the text prepared 
in the year 1705 is also gi^en in his Diwan 
(p. 92 — 106) and was later provided with a com- 
mentary by the author himself (MSS. not uncommon: 
one of the year 1713 in the Asiatic Museum in 
Leningrad; see v. Rosen, Ln miintiscnis arabes 
di Vinsiitiit des lafsgues oUntaks^ St. Petersburg 
1877, p. 71, X®. 156). Of more impoitance is his 
dictionary Bah al-Pi ab ^an Lu^at al~AWah^ which 
was finished in 1718. It is based substantially on 
al-FliUzabadi's Kamus [q.v.] but contains many 
more modern w^ords and Christian Arabic terms. 
It was edited by the Marunite cmigid and Alaecenas 
Rushaid al-Dahdah (1813 — 1889) on the basis of 
five MSS. collated with the Kamus and with many 
additions and improvements {Dictionnaire arabe par 
Geitnanos Farhat^ matomk, eveque tVALp, 
corrige et considirabUmmt augmente sur h mami- 
scrit de V Auteur par Rochaid d& Dahdah stheick 
maromtey Maiseilles 1849, with poitrait of the 
author; Arabic title: Ihkam Bab akFiub). In the 
appendix is printed the pamphlet akma^kUd 

fl ^Awamil aUFiah, Of his grammatical woiks 
the BahtJi aUMatdlib (see Managli in Mack.y iii., 
1900, p. 1077 — 1083) was particularly successful: 
written in a fuller version in 1705 and provided 
with notes in the followingyear, it was abbreviated 
by the author himself in 1707 and this laat veision 
is still popular in countless editions (Malta 1836; 
BairSt, American Press 1845; Bairut, Imprimerie 
Catholique 1865, 1883, 1891, 1896, 1899, I 9*3 
and many others). It was several times edited and 
annotated by Syrian scholars in the xixtb centuiy. 
As an ardent pupil of Ya'kub al-Dibsi, FarhStalso 
wrote a textbook of rhetoric and poetics entitled 
BulTtgh al-Arab fl ^Ilni al-Adab (so far only 
accessible in MSS.; see P. Sbath, '^Varrhee au 
but dans Vart de la litter aturc'"** Oztvrage sur la 
rhetotique par Germanos Far hat, in B.LE., xiv., 
1932, p. 275 — 279 with pictuie; cf. p. 89; 

Cheikho, Catalogue^ p. 151, N®. 6), Two little 
pamphlets on prosody by him are known: ak 
Tadhkira fi H^Ka'wdft (printed in the Dman^ 
p, 13 — 22) and a Risalat al*Faiu^%d ji '^k^Arud 
(cf. Cheikho, Catalogue^ p, i6i, N®. 7). 

Farhat attained great renown not only as a 
scholar but also as a poet. His Dlirnn was col- 
lected by him personally in 1720 under the title 
al- Tadhkira and has been thrice published in this 
version (Bairut 1850 — lithogr. 1866, 1894 — with 
Sa^Id al-S^artuni’s commentary from 3 MSS.; on 
the last edition cf. C. F. S[eybold], in 
Zentralhlatt, 1895, col. 1447). This edition does 
not include all his poems and many have been 
printed separately (cf. e. g. Cheikho, 
p, 463 — 468, also in Mach,^ vii., 1904, p. 288; 
xxiv., 1926, p. 397 and passim). From the point 
of view of literary history his work is interesting 
as a systematic attempt to apply the forms of 
Arabic poetry to specifically Christian subjects; 
e. g. the ghazal to hymns to the Virgin, the 
rfySt to the holy communion, etc. Farhat was of 
course not the first to do this; as early as the 
xivth century we find the DfwSn of a certain 
Sulaiman al-Qbazzi (see Cheikho, p. 404- 


424) which was devoted to the same subjects but 
his name and works are almost forgotten, and he 
was not able Lo found a school. The Christian 
element is by far the most picdominant in the 
DruJan of Farhat, although a good acquaintance 
with Arabic poetry in general cannot be denied 
him; we find vigorous polemics against Abu Ala 
al-Ma*^airI (p. 24S, 420, 439), many traces of the 
influence of Ibn al-Rumi (p. 257), Ibn al- Farid 
(p. 295), al-Suhrawardi (p. 310), imitations of the 
famous kasida of Avicenna on the soul (p. 274- 
277) etc. The form of his poems is in general 
classical but various forms of minaashdiahy tahhr 
wJf and tasmlt ai\‘ used, ilis language is not always 
faultless and he is with justice accused of being 
too fond of all kinds of poetical license. 

lu 1932 the 200‘'h anriiveisary of LjarmSnns 
FarhSt was celebrated in Aleppo and a monument 
erected to him in the couit)aid of the Maionite 
archbishop (J/<?£^., xxxix., 1931, p. 949; ibid.y 
xxxii., 1934, p. 300; see also F. A. al-Bustani’s 
article in Mach.y xxx., 1932, p. 49- 53 on the 
Festschrift in his honour; cf. ibid.y xxxi., 1933, 
p. 789-790). 

Bibliogr aphy\ G. Manache, Notice Msto- 
riqiie sur FFveque Gennanos Farhat (Arabic), 
in Jfach.y vh., 1904, p. 49 — 56, 105— in, 
210 — 219 (with portrait); do., Les auvres de 
VEveque Ge}manos Fat hat, ibid.y p. 354 — 361 
(list of 104 works of which 37 are original and 
of works of other authois edited, translated and 
annotated by him); F. Taoutcl, Mgr, Germanos 
Farhdty ditecteiir d''ame^y in Mach,y xxxii., 1934, 
p. 261 — 272 (with portrait and aiitogiaph); 
Butins al-Bustanl, Dairai akMci'at if BaiiOt 
1882, vi. 437—438; A. Baumgaitner, Gesthichte 
der IVelthteraiury i.^, Fieiburg 1897, p. 413 — 
414; Cl. Iluart, Litictature arane^, Paiis 1912, 
p. 41 — 42; K, T. Khairallah, La Sytie, Paris 
1912, p. 41 — 42; Djliilji Zaidau, T<dilkh. Addb 
al-Lugha al-arahlyay Caiio 1 9 14, iv. 13 — 14 
(with portiait); L. ^t'MaKiyCatalogne dcs manU” 
sc, its des aufairs arabes (htetiens depuis P Islam 
(Arabic), Bairut 1924, p. 160 — 162, N®. 609 
and 240 (additions from the libraiies of Lenin- 
grad by Ign. Kiackovsldj, in xxiii., 1925, 

p. 681); do., Kifdb aPNasjmiya hid'd 

ahlslattiy Baiiut 1927, p. 459 — 468 ; J. E. Sarkis, 
Dictiomiaire eP.cyclopedique de bibliogt aphit arabe 
(Arabic), Cairo [1929], col. 1441— 1442. 

(Ign. IvltATSCHKOW'KY) 

FAR^i:. [See Fast..] 

FASL (a.), like farlp, kisma and other synonyms 
I meaning separating, dividing, distinguishing, is 
I much used in philosophical works to translate the 
I etc. 

In logic fasl means the difference between two 
j kinds or between two species; particularly in the 
I section dealing with definition Qiadd) the differentia 
of a species which along with the state- 

ment of the next highest species comprises the 
definition, e. g. '‘Man is an intelligent (kind) creature 
(species)”. In this significance fasl is one of the 
5 (or 6) words dealt with by Porphyries in the 
“Introduction”: i. ^insy species; 2. 

navd, kind; {3. sp^bk 4 individual, added by the 
I^wSn al-Safa*^ in rhala 10); faqt\ 5. 

character, pecttUa^rity; 6. ^arad,, 

accident. According to the I^wSn al-§afa% i — 3 
refer to substances 4 — 6 to t^e qualities 

Qffat), 
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The Platonic method of analysis or division 
is distinguished as tuilk al-kis?na from 
the Aristotelian tar7k al-kiyas {<rv?^KoytcFii6q) (Farabi, 
“Abhandlungen”, ed. Dieteiici, p. z). 

For the metaphysical distinction between the 
incorporeal and the body fctfk is used. 

God is miifarak^ i. e. separated, free from all 
material, coiporeal. In his being theie is iieithei 
fark nor /(7r/ (“Theology of Aristotle”, ed. Dieteiici, 
p. 40). Pure spirit beings {^itkTtl\ spirits of the 
spheres and stars are also mitfai alat (syn. 
fnui^arradat). 

Bibliography', I. Poliak, Die Ilei meneiitik 
des Anstoteles,^ Leipzig 1913, (Jlo^sat ; cf. the 
articles JQJINS and iiadd. (Tj. ije Bulr) 
'FPL. [See Kuwwa.] 

^FILASTlN ’(Palkshne). Under Turkish 
rule and British mandate. 

By the victoiy of Selim 1 at Dabilj: on the 
25th Radjab 922 (Aug. 24, 1516) Palestine passed | 
into the hands of the Ottoman Turks for 400 years. 
During this period of cultiiial and economic decline 
theie were formed a number of small tempoiaiy 
independent Druse states like that of Fakhr al-Dm 
(1595—1634;, of Zahir al-^Amr (about 1750), of 
Ahmad al-l)jezzar (Djezzar Pasha) and his succes- 
sors who usually ruled in ^Akka and held a con- 
siderable part of Galilee with al-Nasira and Tabarlya. 
Napoleon I in 1799 took Yaf a, besieged 'Akka and 
advanced as far as Safad and al-NsJsira. Ibrahim 
Pasha, son of Muhammad ‘^Ali of Egypt, in 1832 
with the help of the Shihabid emir Bashh (1789- 
1840) [q, V.] took 'Akka and Damascus and defeated 
the Turks at J^ims and Bailan. Palestine remained 
Egyptian until after the capture of ^AkkS by Napier 
when it was returned to Sultan 'Abd al-Me^id In 
1840 through the intervention of England and 
Austria. The Tuikish government from 1840 endea- 
voured to consolidate their position by reforms. 
Christian missions in Palestine did much for 
education. 

In the Great War the English under Allenby 
entered southern Palestine in 1917, Jerusalem was 
occupied on Dec. 9, 1917. On Sept. 19, 1918 
began the “battle of Palestine” after which the 
German and Turkish troops under Liman von 
Sanders gradually withdrew to North Palestine and 
Syria where an armistice was concluded (Oct. 31). 

Palestine then received an English mandate. On 
July I, 1920 a Civil Government was established 
under an English High Commissioner: the first 
was Sir Herbert Samuel (1920 — 1925) who was 
followed by Lord Plumer and others. The League 
of Nations on July 24, 1922 approved the British 
mandate which came into force on Sept. 29, 1923. 
The military administrative divisions, originally 13 
in number, were gradually reduced to seven and 
under the civil government finally to two Districts 
(//w3’), the Southern (Yaf a) and the Northern 
District (HaifS). In 1926 Jerusalem and the country 
round it was separated from the former as a 
special district. 

The British mandated territory comprises an 
area of 26,300 sq, km. with (1931) about 1,000,000 
inhabitants of whom 760,000 are Muhammadans, 
175,000 Jews, 91,000 Christians and 9,000 Druses; 
nearly 87 % speak Arabic and 10.6 % Hebrew. 
English is an ofEcial language. The northern 
boundary of the mandated territory is a line from 
KSs al-Nai^Hra to BSniySs; from there the frontier 
runs between Palestine and Transjordania to the 


south along to the Joidan, crosses the Dead Sea 
and the ^Araba on the Wadi al-l^eb and ends 
in a sharp coiner on the Gulf of 'Akaba, from 
which it luns after bending northwest in almost a 
straight line past al-'A\^d|Ja to Tell Refahi (Khaphia). 

According to the constitution of Sept, i 1922 
(with the alteiations of May 4,1923), the British 
Iligh Commissioner is the supreme military and 
civil authoiity and also President of the Executive 
Council which coudsis of three officials. An Ad- 
visoiy Council tempoiarily established by the High 
Commissioner is later to be leplaced by a Legislative 
Council of 10 ollicidl and 12 elected members. 

The Jevnsh Agency looks after the interests of 
the Jews wdio have emigrated into Palestine, for 
whom a national home was elected there by the 
Balfour Declaration of Nov. 2, 1917. 

The basis of the laws of the mandated territory 
is the Tuikish law (civil code of 1869 — 1876, 
commeicial code of 1850 etc) which has been 
extended by the government by the addition of a 
number of new laws based on English common law'. 

Transjordania has since Nov. 1927 been 
closely connected l)y treaty with the English 
mandated government. The hei editary emirate 
under ^Abd Allah, son of king Husain of the 
Hidjaz, is independent but under English control. 

Bibliography','}^, Charles-Roux, Les iikelles 
de Syrie et de Palestine an stk/e^ 

Pans 1928 {Biblio/heijne archeotogique et histo- 
vol. X.); Liman von Sandeis, Funf Jahre 
Tu) kei 2, 1922 ; English transl. by C. Reichmann, 
Annapolis 1927; Pahstim Blue Book^ Alexandria 
1930; H. C. liUke and E. Keith-Roach, The 
Handbook of Palestine and Trans- Jordan^,^ ^930, 
Gurevich, Siafisthches Hatuibuch fur Paldsiina^ 
Jeiusalem 1930; Fannie Andrews, The Holy 
Land under Mandate,^ i,— ii., Boston 1931; R. 
Almagia, Palesttna,^ Rome 1932; Josef Cohn, 
England und Paliisthia,^ Berlin 1932; A. P. 
Wall, The Palestine Campaign,^ 1928; Report 
on Palestine Administratioji {Annual\ London; 
The Statesma/Ps Year-Book for the year 
p. 190 — 200. (E. Honigmann) 

FUTUWWA. Additional references. 
I. The term fata. Fata in the Kur’an means 
sometimes “youth” (xviil. 10; xxi. 60), sometimes 
“slave” (xii. 30, 36, 62; xviii. 60, 62 and fatat', 
iv. 24; xxiv. 33). We suspect that this last meaning 
of the term fata is foreign to pre-Muhammadan 
language. It is the word ^ahd which in the pre- 
Muhammadan language is used for slave (MaidSnl, 
Amthal^ Cairo 1342, i. 179, 414, 437; Dtwan 
Hassm b, Thtibit,^ Cairo 1929, p. 62; Kitab al- 
Aghani,^ xx. 2: '^Abd Bani ^1-HashSs, and p. 20; 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kitah al-Mfarif Gottingen 1850, 
p. 146, where ^ahd is opposed to ^urr), Islam 
however made ^uhUd'iya the mark of subordination 
and submission to God {than al-Arab,^ xx. 4). In 
one tradition repoited by the author of the Lisan 
al-Arab and attributed to the Prophet it is said: 
“do not say my but my /a/S” (cf. Bu^arl, 
bab 17; Muslim, Alfaz^ trad. 13 — 15; cf. 
Lisan al-Arab,^ iv. 260). 

In pre-Muhammadan poetry, fata, means a youth 
( fij amhara,^ BUlak, p, 51, where fatU is opposed 
to sMikp^'f Ibn Kutaiba, ^UyUn al-AWkbtr,^ iv. 48; 
cf. Ibn Si da, aUMuWlH^H^ Bnla^ 1316, i. 38) 
and is commonly extended to mean man in general 
[Hamasat Abl Tammam, Cairo 1322, i. 213; ii. 
13, 155, 237, 283; JHamasat al-Bupiur^ Cairo 
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1929, p. 137, 140, 141, 155, 289; \ Futuwwa i:i the Ti^oaiiiiij; of chivtiliy : icfutAtion 

p. 90 — 91, 102 — 103, iio, 137; 1 exi&tonce of chivalry in the period of 

i, 243, 247; DhShiz, ahBavan 7«w '^UTahyln^ Cairo i Muhammad and (Ibn 'faimiya, Masa il fi 

1 31 1, i. 60). i in the library of Tore Anastase le 

2. On the words ^la fata ilia ^AlJ xoaAa Carme and B. Fares, op. lit., p. 22, 30, and 

sai/a ilia cl^u V-yi/Zw”, uttered by the Prophet AJilanJa., note ii., on the anecdote reported by 

(cf. ii. 130 — 132), by an unnamed man at Ivashi, Md'tzfat A}^bar al-Riijal.^ Bombay 1317, 

the battle of Uhud (Ibn llisham, Sira^ Caiio 1346, p. 82). If, however, chivahy as a regular 

ii. 89), or by the archangel Gabriel at the encounter social institution did not exist at that time, the 

at Badr (Ibn Taimiya, Minkadj^^ iii. l6 who denies ^chivalrous” manneis and customs which definitely 
the authenticity of these words as a h idtlK), The formed the elements of the bVy (= honour), weie 

author of the Tadi aU^Arus sees in the term fata laigely difliised before and utter Islam (on the 

in this saying a combination of devotion and analogies and opposites hetueen chivalry, futuwwa 
nobility of soul (x. 276). Fata^ however, is not j and '‘'rd cf. B. hares, o*>. iV/., p. 22-26, 98, 212). 
in principle a term of eulogy (cf. Ibn Taimiya, 1 As to the futuwwa of the caliph al-Nasir li-Din 
op* cit.\ one even finds it preceded by bd 5 a\ . Allah, cf. al-Qfami^ aUmukh'-iiar f I ‘"‘Lnivan aU 
Hanidsat Ahl Tammdm [cf. above], ii. 153). Fata | Tawdrlth ^oa-^L yuji al-S' a; of Ta(Jj al-I)in ^AU 
here no way recalls the knight as Hainmer-Puigstall b Andjab kno'wn as Ihii al-Sub (vol. ix., chap... 
takes it; it much rather means the fearless man * al-/ utnwwa ; Peie Anastase le Carme is now 
(cf. particularly ipjamhara.^ p. 8$, 1. 7 and p. 143. , engaged in publishing this volume at Baghdad), 
1 . 3 — 7; also B. Fares, Lhonneur chez hs Arabes I On the privilege of rainy al-bunditk cf. MS. Paris, 

Paris 1932, p. 26 — 30). It was only ar. Nb 4^39: Kitdb al-Mnytai a/t Ji T<Fltm 
long after Muhammad’s time that the acquired 1 Famy aFBunduk of 'Abd al-M:uljId (fob la — 4a) j 
a large number of excellent qualities. Kitdb al-Mnkttiroh ' l-Mnsta! ih of Muhammad 

3. The different meanings of futuwwa. j b. Ismabl surnamed Ibn \VaJa''a and Ibn al-Ba^Sl 

Theie was a which served as a standard (fob 4*^ —38a); A'ztab al‘Fat::id fi 'AFundnJk (fob 

of conduct for highwaymen who had a liorroi of 38^^ — 61*^); <1 collection of poems of different 
debaucheiy and falsehood and used to put to ' authors on /t/wv and the hiids(fob 6ia- 

death those of their sisteis and daughters who 84^) and finally Kitdb a'-Fitnduk ft Abwdl aU 
gave way to licentious conduct (Ibn al-jQjawzI, | Bimdtik of Salawat b. GhSzi (fob 89^'’ — 112a). 
Talbls Iblis,^ Cairo 1340, p. 421). There were Cf. on the exploits of various dtjdn: Mustafa 
fitydn in the Umaiyad period, generou.s and given IJiJawad, art. aAInUirt.)wu 70a "'BFitydn kadimaii^ in 
"to pleasures (Af^ 5 vf, ii. 245—246). the review Au^at al-Aiab*^ April 1930. 

The mystic futuwwa: on the legendary origin 4. In the Egyptian dialect of to-day 
of the mystic futuwwa, cf. Paris MS., ar. N®, 1331, fetcxiKoa or ftimKoa (plur. fite 7 Vxodt and f^tuiv- 
fob 177a — 178a (probably a popular ghi^i tradition). I n'tf/) means ‘^hefty”; fafivatia.^ a dialectal form 
Cf. for the definition: Ibn al-'Arabi, al-Fntulfdt of the noun of action, is used there for futuwwa 
ai-Makklya.^ BUlak 1270, p. 257 — 261; and for rather in a pejorative sense coiresponding to the 
the dress of the fitydn (a motley and patched slang expres-*!©!! ‘•to swank”, 
woollen robe): Massignon, Rectteil de textet inedits Bibliography', In hi-, driicle £>ie is/ainisohen 
conceniant Fhlstoire dela mysiiqtu en pays FiUimmutbiuute (Arr Pioldfin ihier Kntstektmg 

p. 1 1 9, the two first lines. On one of the essential mid die Grundhnitn Hirer Gescinchle),^ in Z,D, 

qualities of the mystical futuwwa cf. al-Ba^lI, com- M. ( 7 ., 1933, F. Taeschner investigates the 

mentary on the Kui^Sn, Cawnpore 1301, p. 103. origin and evolution of the futuwwa (the piimitive 

Sometimes futuvi'wa is identified with a virtus futuwwa, the futuwwa of the court, the middle- 

in which qualitie.s of a religious nature play an class futuwwa, the the brothei hoods and 

important part (Ar. MS., Berlin, Landberg hv®. 287, the corporations) and its relation to Sufism (the 
fob 3h — 5a). portion dealing with the pre-^Iuhammadan period 

On the part played by Salman al-Farisi in the should be compared with what is said at the 

^add alfuttmwa and the importance of his isndd beginning of tlii.s article). Taeschner’s work con- 

in the brotherhoods cf. Massignon, tains a detailed bibliography which should be 

Paris 1933, p. 28, 29. consulted. (BiCHR Far^:s) 
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AL-QHARlp, the nickname of Abn Yazid (or trained as a n^ik (elegaist) by Ibn Suraidj [q.v.], 
Abut MarwEn) ^Abd al-Malik, was a famous although he had already learned that art among 
musician of Mecca and one of “the four the ^^AbalSt. Later he took up the calling of a 
great singers” of Islam. He was the son of proper mu^hanni and began to rival the fame of 
a Barbary slave and a mawtd of the famous sisters his teacher. He sang at the Damascus court of 
called the ^AbalSt. He may have received his al-Walid I [q. v,]. When NSfi' b. ^All^ama became 
nickname on account of his Berber complexion governor of Mecca, and made an edict against 
and hair rather than by reason of his good voice wine and music, al-Gharld sought refuge in al- 
fcf. Fanner, ffislory^ p. 80). Passing into the Yaman where he is said to have died about the 
family of Sukaina bint al-Husain [q. v.] he was year 98 (716-717) although another account shows 
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him at the court of Yazid II [q. v.]. According 
to the ^Ikd al-fand, he died at the hands of the 
at a festive gathering in the bosom of his 
family. Like other musicians (Ibrahim al-Mawsili 
and Ziryab), al-Gharld was said to have received 
his inspiration from the Ibn Suraidj, the 

leading exponent of the grandiose fhakll ihythms 
(ika^at)^ was compelled, by the success of Ibn 
^arid in the same genre, to adopt the lighter 
ramal and hazadj rhythms. It seems to have been 
a certain tenderness in al-Gharld’s voice, due 
possibly to his early training as a that 

brought him fame, especially with the women of 
Mecca. Pilgrims to the Holy City clamoured fur him. 
He took part in the famous concerts of JJ^amila 
so elaborately described in the Kitah aUA^nl. 
Besides being an excellent singer he played the 
lute (W), the tambourine (duff)^ and the rhythmic 
wand ikadih). The famous Ishak al-Mawsilf [q.v.] 
wrote a Kitab Ahhbar aUCJiarld^ whilst Aba Aiyub 
al“MadInI also wrote a Kitab al-Ghat ui^ whose titles 
alone aie sufficient proof of the high estimation 
in which the famous singer was held in the early 
days of Islam. 

Bibliography'. Abu ’ 1 -Fara{|j, Kitab al- 
Agham (Cairo 1927 jy.), ii. 359; Ibn ^Abd 
Rabbihi, al-IM aUfarld (Cairo 1887-1888), iii. 
187 ; Ibn al-Nadim, aUFihrht.^ ed. Fliigel (Leipzig 
1871—1872), p. 141, 148; Nov.-Dee., 

1873, p. 457; Kosegarten, Lib, Cantihnarum 
(Greifswald 1840), p. 44, where he is called Abu 
Zaid ; Farmer, History of Arabian Music (London 
1929), p. 80; Muhammad Kamil Hadjdjadj, «/- 
Musl^a al-s^arlklya (Alexandria 1924), p, 20. 

(Farmer) 

GSINS’, song, singing. This is the specific 
meaning of the word although it stands for music 
in its generic sense, an interpretation accepted 
as early as the Ikhwdn al-Safa’ (xtli century) who 
say (Bombay ed., i. 87): '^MusT^J is ghinlP.^ and 
the musikar is the mughannl.^ and the mus'ikarlya 
is the instrument of music {ghin^y* (cf, also R. 
Payne-Smith, Thes, Syr..^ 977, s.v. “hedhrula”). In 
this article however, only the specific meaning of 
the word is considered. For the general application 

see TARAB. 

As elsewhere, the origin and development of 
ghina’ must be traced through the folk. From a 
stiictly musical point of view theee is no difference 
between the simple chant of the fakir and the 
artless song of the sakka'^.^ or between the elaborate 
cantillation of the fmi^adkdliin- and the highly 
festooned vocal work of the professional mughanm. 
In some lands ghina’ is classified according to the 
structure of the music whether popular or classical, 
whilst in other lands it is grouped according to 
the class of verse used. In Morocco the song is 
divided into the folk song or popular song called 
^artlia = “natural talent” and the art song called 
ala = “classical” or satf'a = “art work”. In Algeria 
it is grouped under halam aUhatl = “profane 
song” and kaldm =: “serious song”. 

The Ejahillya. Just as we see the double 
meaning of the Latin cartnen == “charm, song”, 
so the Arabic Wmna and sks^ara (from which we 
get lahn = “melody” and shi^r = “poetry”) have, 
in their pristine significance, the meaning of “he 
understood” in the cryptic sense. Perhaps the 
(md^ was, at first, a “charm” against the ^inn 
of the desert. 

The or caravan song was not confined 
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to the camel driver. The toil or industrinl song 
was to be found on eveiy hand. That dominating 
factor of “repetition” not only relieved the monotony 
of toil but it legulated and diaciplined it. The water 
caiiier, the boatman, the weaver, the gleaner, and 
even the women of the tent or household, sang at 
woik, just a** they do to-day. Al-Mas'adi avers that 
the first development of the Inida^ was made through 
the bikid or funeral lamentation of the women, 
Out of this aiose the nazoh or cleg)’ and i\iQ m^h 
or secular song. The latter found expression on 
occasions of joy. One might call this cla-.s the 
domestic song as distinct from the toil song. It 
includes lullabies, children’s songs, wedding songs etc. 

We know nothing of the veise or music of these 
folk songs of early days and we can only judge 
of their character by present day examples (cf. 
N'limbers.^ xxi. 17; Exodus 21). That the verse 
was in the colloquial may be taken for granted. 
Indeed, the use of the word lahi to connote the 
colloquial seems to show that it is folk song that 
is partly responsible for perpetuating coriuptions 
in speech. Melody and measuie are sovereign 
perpetuator* (cf. the malhun of Morocco: vol. iii, 
603). The melody of folk song is quite simple. 
A solitary melodic phrase is the general rule, and 
this is repeated with each verse {bait) or even 
each hemistich {mhri^). The scale compass is 
generally restricted to the tetrachordal or penta- 
chordal limit, although sometimes two notes alone 
suffice to carry the melody. Adornments of the 
melody by means of grace notes, so sedulously 
practised in the art song of the professional singer, 
are rarely introduced by the folk. 

Three types of ghina’ are to be found among 
the folk, viz. the solo, chorus, and the antiphon. 
The song can also be measured or unmeasured. 
The former was called the iiadild {wshad.^ nn^Ttda^ 
andiadd) and the latter the tartU, Further the melody 
may be designed or improvised. The former is based 
on traditional motives, the latter, as its name {mur- 
tadjat) implies, is impromptu {Kitab al-Agham.^ vii. 
1 88; r.E.F.Q.S., 1900, p. 104). For examples of 
modern toil and domestic songs among the Arabs 
see Villoteau, i. 710 — 733; Lane, chap. xvii.,xxi., 
xxiv.; Parisot, Nrs. 270, 282; Littmann, p. 88, 93; 
Rouanet, p. 2823 sq.\ Bartok, 502 sq. \ Stumme, 
Bedninenlieder,^ p. 4 sq. 

In pre-Islamic days there also existed the art 
song. This was developped by a female professional 
singer called the kaina.^ although the terms dadpina.^ 
micddjina and karim were also used for this pro- 
fessional singing-girl {at-Agham.^ viii. 2, 79; al- 
Mufad 4 allyaf^ Ixxi ; al-Mas‘'fidi, Murud},^ viii. 419; 
al-l'Ik ’d alfartd.^ iii. 1 86; al-TibrIzi, p. 83), The 
name musmf^a found in al-A'shS Maimun [q. v.] 
seems to point to a post-lslSmic period [cf. samA*], 
Legend takes these singing-girls back to the shadowy 
days of the Banu 'Amall^ (al-Tabari, i. 231; al- 
Mas^udl, iii. 296), but cf. the Assyrian '^imiti. That 
they played an important part in social life is 
evident from the life of Muhammad himself. The 
statement of Lyall {al-Mufad^allyat.^ xxvi. 87) 
that these ^ainai were “all foreigners” and that 
they sung “probably to foreign airs” has no 
evidence, whilst the opinion of Von Kremcr that 
they did not even sing in Arabic but in their 
own language is similarly devoid of any basis 
of fact. That some of these l^ainiU came from 
Persia (or rather al-l^ira) and Byzantine lands, 
that some sang in their own tongue, may be ad- 
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mitted [a/- A ^ham^ xvi. 15)1 '''^e 1 

those Avho came from Mecca. One recalls the stoiy 
of the kai/ia who made al-Nabiglia [q, v.] realize 
that he had made fault} rhymes She could 

scarcely have been a “foreigner’ ix. | 

164). For the importance of correct pionuncialion | 
when singing see al-A^afiJ^ v. 57. ' 

We know very little about the pre*Tslamic aaso 
or secular song of the profebsional singing-girls. ' 
According to al-Djawharl and Ibn Sida, the hash 
was peculiar to the Arabs and that it was like 
the Jiuda^ but was more delicate and refined than 
the iatter. Although the uasn^ like the kitJd\ w\rs 
made up of measuied melodies [alJfiii hia-sfAihii) 
as al-Ghazall tells us the measuie (waz/’) 

seems to have been based on the prosody (^arud^ 
of the verse. It was, therefore, quite different from 
the measure determined by ih)thm 

It is highly probable that much of the pre- 
Tslamic poetry was sung (see vol. i. 403). Only 
by this means could full justice be done to the 
poetic language. Indeed one ought to give serious 
consideration to the views of St. Guyaid and Land- 
berg that Arabic prosody is based on musical 
principles (see vol. i. 467). 

Islam. The opening days of Islam showed 
opposition to singing, and tire question as to 
whether it was lawful to li'^ten to singing and 
music became a subject of debate among the legists • 
of Islam. An attempt was even made to impose 1 
a legal fiction that the cantillation (ta^blr) of | 
the Kur'an was nut the same as singing 
in secular music (Ibn I^aldun, in X,E.^ xvii. 359; 
cf. Macdonald, P* 210). Yet, as 

Ibn Kutaiba [q. v.] pointed out (p. 265), the rule 
and practice of cantillation and singing were 
identical. In fact it was openly stated that if the 
artistic song was unlawful so was the chanting 
of the Kur an {al-I^d aUfarld^ iii. 178). The 
opposition of the purists of Isl2m to al-^tn(P was 
of small avail and in the early days there appeared, 
in addition to the kaina or singing-girl, the pro- 
fessional male musician or mu^^nnl^ the first, in 
the days of Islam, being Tuwais [q. v.]. He, and 
a mughannlya named ^Azzat al-Maila^ [q. v.], are 
credited with having introduced a new type of song 
into al-MadIna called the ghlfic^ al^mutkan (artistic 
song) or gMtid' al~rcklk (graceful song) as recorded 
in the AghanT (iv. 38; vii. 1S8; xvi. 13; al-Ikd 
aUfarid^ iii. 187). According to Ibn al-Kalbl [q.v.], 
“the ^inl^ is of three kinds (aw^‘u/i) viz., the 
the and the haza^. The msb is the 

song of the riders al-rukban) and the 

singing-gills (kainai). The sinad has a slow {jha^U') 
refrain {tar^t)^ full of notes The 

hazadi is quick i^afif)^ all of it” (rt'Z-VM al- 
farld^ iii. i86). For a different classification see 
al-Mas*ildl, viii. 93; cf. al-Ibshlhl, ii. 134. The 
nosh has already been described. As for the sinad 
and hazacii^ they appear to have contained a new 
element, known as rhythm which was in- 

dependent of the prosodical structure. We know 
nothing of the circumstances of the origin of 2^ 
but it seems to have been an indigenous production. 
*fuwais is said to have been the first to use the 
rhythm and Sa'ib KfeSIhir [q. v.] the first 
to use the awwal rhythm which was a 

species of the sinad. For particulars see It 
was the introduction of rhythm into Arabian music 
that constituted, with other elements, the ^inl^ 
aUmut^m or artistic song. 


ro.eigii iuiliiouccs boon made thomsehes felt 
ill al-IIidj^z and al-Trak. Singers like Ibn Misdjah 
[q. V.] and Ibii Muhriz had travelled in Persian 
and Pyzantine lands and brought back new ideas 
in melody which became incorporated into Arabian 
music [al-A^nly i. 150; iii. 84). For particulars 
sec .mUsTkI [iii. 750]. From this period Arabian 
song became a highly developped art, the technical 
nomenclatare of which fills the pages of the KHah 
al-AJiam, At the same lime, the simpler forms 
of the art, such as the huda^ and nash^ were not 
igiiorocl (ai’A^inJ^ iii. 84, 87; v. 161). Many of 
the celebiated singers began their careers as a 
ii^ih or linger of the or elcg)*’ {al-A^rit^ 

I i. 97; ii. 1 28), and we read of a ma-u.nval being 
sung in the days of DjaTar al-Bannaki. 

' All the <?rv<7/ (poems that were sung) in the 
Xiiab al-A^iiia/il aie in the ka^ida or kif^a forms. 

1 This great work embiaces earlier song collections 
I made by Vunus al-Katlb [q.v.], Vahya al-Makki, 

I his son Ahmad (d. 804), I^hak al-Mav\sili [q.v.], 
and LVmr b. Bana (d. 89 1). I’hcrt* were other 
I compilations {aUFihrist^ p. 144, 145). After these 
I came the collections of Abu ’1-Kasim al-Maghribi 
[q.v.], al-Musabbihi (d. 1029), and Yahya b. al- 
j^udufijdj al-^Iursi (xiitb century). Then we know 
of many poets who wrote for singers, or whose 
verses were adopted by them. By this time, popular 
and folk verse of the zadjal^ mawwaly 

billlk,^ and kankan type had become favoured forms 
to be set to music. Perhaps it was due to this 
populaiity that the erstwhile ^nuwa^h^haJi in the 
vernacular came to be lifted into the language of 
bdU^’Uttns, 

Whilst the verses have been spared us from 
the earliest days of Isl2m, very little has survived 
in actual notation of the melodies which accom- 
panied them. From the Kitab ahA^iuini,^ all that 
we know of the music is the name of the melody 
{aibt^) and the rhythm {Jko^), Later collections 
(British Museum MS. Or. 136, fol. 40; Berlin MS. 
N®. 5534, fol. 172 sq.\ British Museum MS. Or. 1535 
and various MSS. bearing the name of al-IlaMk) 
are similar in this respect. There are two exceptions. 
In the Kitab af-Adwar of Safi al-Din ‘^Abd al-Mu’min 
[q. v.] and the Djam^ al-Alhan of 'Abd al-KSdir 
b. Ghaibr [q. v.] we have songs in notation. From the 
xviith century there are Turkish MSS. in European 
notation (British- Museum, Sloane, K®. 3114). 

It is from these meagre sources and the theorists 
from al-Kindl [q.v.] onwards [see mBsIki], plus the 
practical art of modern times, that we have to draw 
for our knowledge of the music of the songs of 
Islamic lands. In the xiv^h — xv^b centuries (Bodleian 
Library MS., Marsh, N®. 282; British Museum 
MS. Or. 2361, fol 215) there were three recognized 
forms of the vocal art, viz. the basti^ 

and the nawba. The last named, a sort of vocal 
and instrumental suite des pieces,^ was the most im- 
portant [see nawba ]. The nasMd comprised two 
parts, the first an unrhythmical setting of two 
verses called the nas]ir aUna^hamat^ the second a 
rhythmical setting called the na^m alna^nidU 
The basnt was a Ufa which was set in one ot 
the rhythms. 

All in the Islamic East is basically uni- 

phonic, i. e. purely melodic. Harmony, in our 
connotation of the term, is unknown. The greater 
part of the Islamic East views music horizontally. 
The Christian West conceives it vertically. The 
melody is modal and is built up of short traditional 
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phrases or motives* [see naghma]. Some are opening 
motives whilst others are clobing motives. Between 
these are joining or separating motives, according 
to the plan of the composer. Every motive belongs 
to a particular mode {naghnia^ niaham^ tab^'). Many 
of the modes and motives are of ancient origin 
whilst others are comparatively modem. In Arabic 
poetry a verse is complete in itself, i. e. it contains 
a compact thought. As a result, each verse was 
set to a complete melodic phrase or thought which 
was repeated with each verse. From the time of 
Ibn Muhriz (J. ca. 715) however, we find a second 
verse being given a different melody {al~Aiihant^ 
i. 15®)* Since then all sorts of different devices 
have crept in. Being so closely allied to the verse, 
the melody and form of the song is conditioned 
by the former, although no two countries adopt 
the .same formulae in these matters. 

The second element in Islamic song is the 
adornment of the melody by means of grace notes 
{zaiv^id^ iahastn or zimujak). It is with this adorn- 
ment that a singer shows his ability in extem- 
poiisation, although he is bound by certain definite 
rules; see the story of Ishalj: al-Mawsili [q. v.] in 
the A'Uab aUAglmnl (v. 74) where we see how 
difficult it was to grasp these ornaments. These 
were, of course, merely an extension of the zaghrada 
of folk song, and special sjdlables {ah^ ya^ la) are 
used for this purpose when the more conventional 
Ya laill or T"irl tar do not suffice. They occur 
in various places viz. in the bosom of a word, at 
the end of a phrase, and the close of a hemistich, 
verse or song. In the later position is it called 
“work”. Theie are, of course, types of 
songs which are not only devoid of ornament but 
have long and short notes which agree precisely 
with the long and short syllables of the verse. 
Possibly the metric melodies (nag^amaf al>bu}mr\ 
which are still used in the scansion of verse, are 
actual survivals of many of these old simple types 
of songs, such as both Ibn Misdjah and Ibn Muhriz 
sang in the viiith century. 

The third element is rhythm [see which 
is usually supplied by an instrument of percussion 
{duff^ (abl^ sunnud^). When this is wanting, mere 
handclapping {safk) takes its place. There is 
gencially an accompaniment by a string or wind ! 
instrument or instruments of music (W, 
nay or kamba, tunbur^ rabab^ etc.), which also 
furnishes the prelude {kitrsi\ interlude 
and finale (jtkurlic^^ to the song. As already men- 
tioned there is also the unrhymical song. 

Phonograms and published music arc now so 
plentiful, that one can study gkinU^ in almost 
every phase. 

Discography. Morocco: Mawwal; Patke^ 
X. 38.076; Odeon^ 156.108; Baitain: Pathl- 

Saphir^ 10.865; KasTda: Gramophone^ K, 3,630. — 
Tunisia: San'^a : Parlophon^ B, 37,037 — I ; 
Dervish Chorus: Parlophon^ B, 37,037 — ii. — 
Egypt: Kasida: 72 — 8; TulkL^fi^a: H. 

M. K, FX* 1 19; MawwSl; JI.M. V,, 91-.3. ■— 
Persia: Folk Song: 0 , 5168. — Turkey: 

F., 80—6. — Berbers: Kasida: Odeon^ 
205.033. — Published Music. Morocco: 
Chottin, Corpus de musique Marocaine^ i., *^Nouba 
de Och€hak^\ Paris 1931. — Algeria: Yafil and 
Rouanet, Repertoire de musique arabe et Maure^ 
Algiers 1904. — Egypt: Ifustandf Mansr, Dalit 
al-pfiihh^ Cairo; do., Khadnl aUHavm^ Cairo; 
Mansfir ^Awad, Adar^ Cairo; Ahmad ghawl;:! 


and Muslafn Riila, Nadild al-Ka di h dfa^ Cairo. 

The keligioui) Song. Three disliiicl types 
of the leligious song may be found in the l-.lamic 
East, viz. the retitative as exemplified in the 
01 call to prayer [see ahitan]. the measuied (inuw- 
zTm) cantillation of the Kurban, an<l the ihythmic 
{jnaiokf) chant of the fakir, darwldi, sufi^ or pro- 
fessional maddah For the lulhun see Lane, Mod. 
Ei^ypt, and H. M. V. Gramophone record FX, 7 
for Egypt; Hastings. luic. of keli^ion.^ ix. 54 for 
al-Yaman and al-^Ira^; Parisot, Rappo>t . . ., p. 203- 
204 and Dal man, Pal. Dhmn, p. 360 foi S>rla; 
Rouanet, in Lavignac, Hue de la musique, v. 2818- 
2S20 for Algeria and Tunisia. For the cantil- 
lation of the Kurban see Villoteau, op, cit,,^ 
i. 720 and H.M. Y. Gramophone record 47 — i. 
For the rhythmic chant see Villoteau, i. 707 
sq.‘^ Turk Mtisikisi Klasiklerindtn, Ilakilef\ Con- 
stantinople 1931 ; Rouanet, op. eif., v. 2823 ; Ritter, 
Der Reigen der tanzenden Derwische, in Zeitschr. 
f verglekhemle Musikumsenschaft, 1933 and Par- 
lophon Gramophone record, 1>, 37037—11. 
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works mentioned in the article, see Ribera, La 
imisica de las edntigas, Madrid 1922; Ahmad 
eX-^VLht^m,^Rawdat Ahl al-Fakaha.^ Cairo 1 31 7; 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ^Ah al-HidjSzi, Rawd 
al-Adab,^ fasl 6, Cairo MS.; ^All b. Muhammad 
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VolksUeder aus Mesopotamkn, Berlin 1889 ; 
Meissner, Neuarabische Gedichte aus dem in 
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Daniel, La musique arabe, Algiers 1879; 
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do., Tunesische Marchen u, Gedichte, Leipzig 
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nischen SSngers, Leipzig 1918; Sonneck, Six 
chansons en dialecte Maghrebin, in J.A., 1899; 
do., Chants arabes du Maghreb, Paris 1902; 
Yafil and Rouanet, Repertoire de musique arabe 
et niaure, Algiers 1904 sq.\ Yafil, al- 

Aghanf wa H-Allian min Kalam al-Andalus, 
Algiers 1904; Laffage, La musique arabe =s 
al-MUzlkat aNArahtya, Tunis 1905 ; Mitjana, 
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O., i., Uppsala 1906; Kouanet, La musique arabe 
dans le Maghreb, in Lavignac’s Encyclapedie de 
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sique du Maroc, in Bull, Inst, des Ilautes Etudes 
Marocaines, i,, 1920; al-J@[S’ik [Collection of 
Songs] (Various Libraries); Chevrillon, Chants 
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Hesperis, 1923-1924; do*, La pratique duchmt 
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chez les mus'uic/is marccaim^ in TUitsJir, /. ver~ | 
gleichmde Musikivmenschaft^ 1933 5 Corpiu ae \ 
Musiqiie marocaific^ vol. i., Paris 1931; Derwil 
and Essafi, Chamons hia?'ocaincs ^ in Hevue 
Miditerranecfme, 1932; Lachmann, Die Musik 
in den tunislschcn Stadtsn^ in Arckiv /, Jlnsik- 
wissenscha/tj 1923; Collection of Nawbat verses 
(British Museum MS. Or. 1535 )* Baitok, Die 
Volks mttsik der A raker von D/skra t/nd Um^ 
gebnng^iTL Zeitsthr. f. Minikioissuisthafi, 1920; 
Von Horn bust el, Phonographierte tuneshche 
Melodien^ Sa.Hnil. Intern. Mustkgeselhchaft^ 
1906; Desparmct, La poesie arahe actuelle a 
Bhda^ in Actes dn Congfh lit fern, des 

Orient. — Tuikcstan: Fitrat, Uzbih Kiidssih 
MTmkas^ Tashkent 1927; Uspensky, Turkmens- 
kaia * Mitzika.^ Moscow 192S; Uspensky, Sha^ 
3 Jakatn, 1924; Mironov, Pesni Fcrgani Bnkkaii 
i khivi., Tashkent 1931; Lach, Die Musi k der 
turkischen . . , und Kaukasiuvolker in Mitt. d. 
Anthrop. Geselhckaft in JVien, vol. 50; Aubry, 
An Turkestan. Notes ntr quelques habitudes 
musicales chcz les Tadjtiks et chez les Sai tes.^ Paris 
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lieder aus Khinasitn.^ in Z.D.M.G., 1899; Ilorn- 
bostel and Abraham, Pkonograpkhrte turkisc/ie 
Melodien^ in Samml. f. vergleichende Musikvdsscn- 
schaft.^ Munich 1904; E. Boirel, La mnsique 
turque^ in Revue de Musicologie.^ 19235 
Yekta Bey, La miiAque Tiuque.^ in Lavignac’s 
Encycl. de la muAque.^ v., Paris 1913 do*? Shark 
Musikl Ta^rlkhi^ Constantinople 1^4$; do,.^ Asa tid 
Alhan^ Constantinople 1 303 u /. ; Mahmtld Kaghib, 
Tmkulaii Anadulu.^ Constantinople 1928; Saif 
al-Din and Sazai Dey, Yurdiinruzum Na^malari.^ 
Constantinople 1926; Dar aUAlhan Kulllyata.^ 
Constantinople, Chansons populaires turquesy 
Const., both published by the Dar al-AlhJn; 
see also the publications of Shumli Iskandar and 
Tewfik, notably the Ahenk of Sami Bey, the 
Ma^nufa-i Alhan of DJewdet Bey, and the 
collection of the Dar al-Ta'lIm-i Musiki, as well 
as the publications of Shamli Selim, also of 
Constantinople. — Syria: Littmann , Neu- 
arahische Volkspocsie.pxi Abh. G. W. Gott..^ 1 902; 
Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan.^ Leipzig 19015 
Outry, La nmsique arabe en Palestine.^ in Rev. 
musicale.^ 1905; Hartmann, Arabische Lieder aus 
Syrien.^ in Z.D.M.G..^ 1894; Huxley, Syrian 


Songs... in J.A.O.S.^ xxiii.; Musha^^t, Risalat 
al-Shihdbiya.^ Bairut 1899; do., English translation 
in J.A.O.S..^ vol. i.; do., French translation in 
M. F. 0. vi. 5 al-Safaidjalani, al-Saflnat al- 
adabjya.^ Damascus 1308; Salihiini, Ranat al- 
Mathalith . . ., Bairut 1S88 ; Butrus al-Bustani, 
Dipt) at al-Ma^arif.^ Baiiut 1304; Nasim al-Dalw 
al-Lubnani, Izalat al-Shudjun fl Aghani^ Bairut 
1910; R. A. Stewart Macalister in P.E.F. Q,S. 
Quart. Statemtnf, igoo; Paiisot, Rapport sur 
nne mission sclentifiqiie en Turquie d''Asie.^ Paris 
1899; Rapport sur line mission seienfijique en 
Turquie et Syrie.^ Paris 1903; Idelsohn, Die Ma- 
qainen der arab. Musik^ in S.J.ALG..^ xv., Leipzig 
1913; do., Gesange der orient. Sefardim . . ., Berlin 
1922. — Egypt: Villoteau, in Description de 
PEgypfe.^ Pans iSogrj^.; \j).n^.^Modern Egyptians^ 
Bouriant, Chansons pop ula ires arabes en dialecte 
dti Cai^e^ Paris 1S93; Ibrahim al-Dandarawi, 
Miihhtdiat al- Agh dnl^ Cairo; Ibrahim Ghanimat 
al-Kanundji, Said al-PIamarn ^ Cairo; Loret, 
Quelques documents relatifs a la litterature et 
la musiqite popiUaires de la Haute-Egypte^ in Jlf. 
M.A.F..^ i., Paris 1889; Ahmad .Ighanl 
Rawly Cairo 1927; Habib Zaidan, MadimTPat 
al-AgJmniy Caiio; Hasan al-Alali, Tarxoih al- 
NufTis.^ Cairo 18S9 ; Muhammad b. IsmS^il, 
Saflnat al-Mulk.^ Cairo 1309; ^Abd al-Hakim 
Mahmud, al’Mugpanm al-Misj'l at-}}adltlLy Cairo; 
M. Kamil al-Khula% KitTib al-Musiki al-Sharkl^ 
Cairo 1332; do., Nail al-AmanJ.^ Cairo; do., 
Aghuni al-asrlya^ Cairo 1341; Mustafa Sadilc 
al-Rafi'i, al-NasIpid al-Mlsrl al-xvatanly Cairo 
1339; Marsa ShSkir al-Tan^wI, Agkani al-Sktibab.^ 
Cairo 1341 5 ^All ImSm 'Atiya, al-MTisi^i wa 
^ 1 -Aghanl.f Cairo 13485 Darwish Muhammad, 
Sa/d^ al-Au>kat.^ Cairo 1328. — Berbers and 
Kabiles: Salvador-Daniel, La wusiqtie arabe 
[with a Notice sur la musique Kabyle\ Algiers 
1879; Hanoteau, Poesies popiilaires de la Ka- 
bylie, Paiis 1867 ; Rouger, Chansons bei’beres.^ 
France-Maroc 1920; Ilornbostel and Lachmann, 
Asiatische Parallelensnr Berbermusik.^ in Zeitschr. 
f. vergleichende Musikudssenschaft.^ 1933 5 Coliac, 
Chansons berberes de la Region PAzilal, France- 
Maroc 19205 Chottin, Musique et danses berberes 
du Pays Chleuhy in Corpus de Musique Marocaine.^ 
i., Rabat 1933. ( 11 . G. Farmer) 
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9 AEIR. [See WiLAYA.] 

9AFA^ [See Kirtas.] 

^al-HAMDAnI a critical edition of the eighth 
book of the IklU was prepared by Anastas Mari 
al-Karmali {aUIklil.^ aU^ui aPilkdmin.^ Bag^dSd, 
X931). The first and second books of the same 
work were found by 0 , Lofgren in a manuscript 
(MS. Or. Cat. 968) in the Prussian State Library 
(see 0 . LSfgren, Ein Harnddm-Fund.^ in Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift.^ 3 t 935 )* — To al-Hamdgni’s 
works is to be added XitUb al^awharatain al- 
^an^aiain etc. (Griflini, Catalogo dei Manoseritti 
arabi di nuovo fondo della BibHoteca Ambrosiam 


di Milam y 152, N®. 268, ii.; Zetterst6en,i)«4!?'ij!^., 
pers. und iurk. Handschriften der Universitdts- 
bibliotkek zu Uppsala.^ in M.O.^ xxii., 1928, N®. 204). 

(C. VAN Arendonk) 

i^ASANAK, AbU 'AlI Hasan b. Mu^ammajj 
B. ^AbbXs, commonly known as Hasanak, was the 
third wazir of SultSn MahmUd of Qliazma. 
He entered the service of the SultSn as a young 
man, and gradually rose to be the governor of 
the province of KhiurSsan* In 414 (1023), ^asanak 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and returned by 
way of Cairo where he received a from 

the Flltimid CaMph al-ZShir. This offended al-pdir 
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bi’llah, the ‘Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad, who 
denounced Hasanak as a Karmatian [cf. karmat] 
and ordered Sultan MahmSd to pul him to death 
as such. The Sultan however appeased the Caliph 
by sending the offending ^il^a to Bagdad where 
it was burnt publicly. In 415 (1024), the Sultan 
appointed Hasanak his wazir in place of Ahmad 
b. Hasan al-Maimandl. Hasanak had great influence 
over the Sultan, but he so offended prince Ma&'ad, 
son of Sultan Mahmud, that on his accession to 
throne, Mas%d had him tried and executed in 422 
(1031) on the old charge of being a KarmaUan. 

Bibliography', Kitah al- Yaniini , ed. 
Lahore, p. 329—333 ; Baihakr, T(Yrlhhri Mas^udt^ 
ed. Morley, p. 207 — 220; Afhar al-JVusara^^ 
India Office MS., p. 88a — ggb. (M. Nazim) 

HASHISH is the Arabic name for an 
oriental narcotic procured from “Indian” 
hemp, the use of which is very common, particularly 
among Muslim peoples. Hemp {cannabis saliva Z.) 
was known from very early times to the Egyptians, 
Indians and Greeks. As a narcotic it is first mentioned 
by Ilerodotos (iv. 75) as in use among the Scythians, 
who used to inhale the smoke of the heated seed 
in a hot bath and thus procure a pleasant ex- 
hilaration. The gelotophylUs of Pliny (xxiv. 164), 
a plant drunk in wine among the Bactrians, which 
produced immoderate laughter, may very well be 
identical with hemp, which still grows wild in 
the country round the Caspian and Aral Seas. 
The original home of the hemp plant should 
perhaps be sought in Central Asia. Dioscurides 
(iii. 148 — 149) mentions cultivated hemp 

as a medicine and says that excessive in- 
dulgence produces sterility. All Arab and Persian 
medical authors have simply reproduced what 
Dioscurides says and give hemp, especially the 
seed, the Greek-Syriac loan-name kinnab or the 
arabicised Persian name ^h-datm^ “royal seed”. 
Not till the viith (xiiith) century was Ibn al-Baitar 
[q. v.] the first physician to describe the intoxi- 
cating effect of cannabis indica {^innab hindf) 
which grew in Egypt; he mentions that it was 
cultivated in the gardens of Egypt and there 
known as al-hashisha (“the herb”). The mendicant 
dervishes (^fu^ar^) were particularly given to the 
use of this drug and lengthy indulgence in it caused 
madness. Hashish was prepared from the leaves 
of the plant in the form of^aste and tablets. 
Ibn al-Baitar does not yet mention the smoking 
of hashish, which was practised in the east before 
the use of tobacco. In the xivth century al-Malbinzi 
[q. V,] mentions the widespread use of hashj^at 
al-fukar^ in Egypt, especially in some suburbs of 
Cairo where the lower classes were much given 
to indulgence in hemp. Much hashish was also 
eaten in Syria, Anatolia and in the Tralj. The 
custom is recorded in Persia for earlier centuries 
by the historians who say that the Isma'ilis [q. v.] 
were given to the use of hashisb as early as the 
third (ninth) century. Of the fifth (eleventh) century 
we know from the Crusaders that an IsmS^li 
society, the Assassins, used hashish to stimulate 
a readiness to kill and a contempt for death in 
the service of their political aims, hence the name 
^asimsMTm [vulgar] which is the original of the 
word “assassin”, transmitted through the Romance 
languages. Al-M{4rlzl records that, according to 
a Persian authority, the use of hash!^ was introduced 
into eastern Persia in the vith (xiith) century by 
an Isma^, ^ihh while another authority 


says that the use of intoxicating drugs was already 
known in pre-Muhammadan times under Wiusraw 
Parwcz, having been bi ought from India to Persia 
and the 'Iralj: and even to the Yaman. 'Phis i.s 
really much moie probable, as the intoxicating 
effect of a preparation of hemp was appaiently 
well known in India in ancient times. Al-MaIjrTzi 
further says for hU own time that the emir Sudan 
al-Shaikhuni endeavoured about 780 (1378) by 
severe penalties to check the abuse of hashissb 
among the lower classes in Egypt. But he also 
tells us on the other hand that the custom of 
eating hashish was introduced among the better 
classes of Cairo and Damascus about 795 (1393) 
by refugees of rank who had fled from Baghdad 
before Timurlcnk, so that the epithet Jiaihldri was 
no longer regarded as a teim of abuse and the 
moral corruption had rapidly progressed. In parti- 
cular a Persian Isma'ili prepared “elegant” electu- 
aries made of honey with hasljTsh and stimulating 
spices and sold them to members of the upper 
classes under the name of ^ukda (i. e. “mixture”). 
From the shadow comedy by the poet-physician Ibn 
DaniySl edited by Jacob it is clear that about this 
time in Egypt hashish was taken with or in the beer 
of millet or busa) prepared by the Sudanese 
in order to increase the intoxicating effect of this 
drink. Since that date countless European travellers 
in the east have described the use of hashish in 
various lands and sometimes tested it themselves. 
Here we shall only mention a few physicians who 
write with particularly expert knowledge on the 
taking of hashish. First may be mentioned Prospero 
Alpino who worked from 1581 to 1584 as physician 
to the Venetian consulate in Cairo. lie describes 
“assis” very well and its effect as an herb, electuary, 
and in beer; he saw the adepts “in ecstasi diu 
manentes”. For India the first to describe the 
“bangue”-planl (bhangs from the Sanskrit bhahga) 
and its intoxicating effect was the Portuguese Garcia 
da Orta (1563), and the Spaniard Christoval Acosta 
illustrated it in 1576. The use of narcotic drugs 
by dervishes and fakirs was widely disseminated 
but it was also not uncommon among princes and 
nobles. Among the Persians the Indian name in 
the form bang became the general term for narcotic 
and was given to the henbane [cf. uanjuj]. In 
Southern Persia in the xviit-h century, the German 
physician and naturalist Engelbert Kiimpfer about 
1685 had already ascertained that “Indian” hemp 
was as like the European, as regards the structure 
of the male and female plant, “as one egg to 
another”. He also sowed in the high-lying and 
cooler Ispahan hemp-seed which had had intoxi- 
cating effects in hot Bandar 'Abbas and found that 
the resulting plant was harmless. This has been 
confirmed in modern times; the cannabis Mica is 
only a physiological variety found in warm climates 
of the cannabis saliva Z., the female plants of which 
are characterised by a much richer development of 
the gland hairs and therefore by a stronger content 
of resin. The active element of the haghlsh is con- 
tained in the resin, namely cannabinin (L. Siebold 
and Bradbury 1881), a yellowish green alkaloid, 
and the resin-like dark brown cannabinol (H. F. 
Smith 1891) which is particularly effective. The 
effect consists, as in the case of other intoxicating 
poisons, in the production of a pleasing state of 
exhilaration with excessive laughter, followed by 
ecstasy and delirium with delusions, which are 
very characteristic, and also fits of rage (especially 
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if theie is an admixture of any preparation of 
henbane). Then follows (what docs not seem to 
be generally known) a stage of increased sexual 
excitability, which ends in a drugged sleep with 
erotic dreams. A moderate regular use of hashish 
seems to have no undue unfavourable effects on 
the organisms. The habitual laker of hashish (called 
in Egypt) is often a cheery companion 
with flashes of wit — usually of an obscene kind — 
highly esteemed in certain circles of orientals. If 
large doses are regularly taken, however, depression 
sets in, with loss of will-power, catalepsy (this is 
particularly noticeable among dervishes) and com- 
plete imbecility. In Egypt the number of inmates 
of asylums who were ha&hish smokers used to be 
about 30 % (Moreau). Since the prohibition of the 
growing and importation of “Indian” hemp in 
Egypt (1868) and the strict administration of the 
law by the English police since 1S84 the pro- 
portion has gone down to 8% and is probably 
now less. At the present day nevertheless, every- 
where in the provincial towns and villages of 
Egypt there are still to be found “mad saints” and 
dervishes and “-shaikhs” whose wits have been 
destroyed by hashish ; there are revered by the lower 
classes as ma^sub {jna^dhTib\ q. v.). The authorities 
at the Egyptian fiontiers have foi decades been 
waging a bitter war against the smugglers of 
ha^Isb, which is brought by sea from the Balkan 
countiies and by land from Arabia and Tripolitania 
through the deserts. There is nevertheless quite 
enough of the deadly drug brought into the country 
and as in the time of al-Mal$rIzl, it is still 
taken secretly in electuaiies (jnamUl or mctdiuf^\ 
sometimes to increase the intoxicating effect it is 
mixed with the seeds of the henbane {Jiyocyamus 
nmtkus^ sekarari) or stramonium {tatura). The 
strong soporific effect which is thus produced is 
sometimes taken advantage of by evil-doers for 
criminal purposes. But since 1600 hashish bas 
usually been smoked with tobacco in water-pipes. 

The consumption of hashish has recently begun 
to diminish but only to be replaced by far more 
dangerous drugs, opium, heroin and cocaine. In 
Persia and India the number of preparations of 
hashish is much greater. The Dutch physician 
Schlimmer 60 years ago described the process of 
procuring the resin from the hemp plant by rubbing 
the leaves and the young female shoots on any 
rough material. The best resin was called 
or tsrar (“secrets”); that which was left on the 
cloth of less value bars. The leaves themselves 
(Pers. barg-i Arab, warak al-Mflyal) were 

cooked and worked into a paste which is called 
by other authors sabzH (“green herb”). It gives 
also a juice used as hiingab for healing purposes. 
An exceedingly intoxicating oil of hemp (rdghan-i 
bang') was made by cooking the shoots in butter or 
almond-oil. In India the dried paste made with the 
leaves is sold as bang or sidhi^ the brownish green 
paste of the female shoots as gan^a^ in Anglo- 
Indian jargon gunja^ in commercial language 
gum&\ the resin mixed with hairs of the plant is 
called bars (Anglo-Indian churrm). In North Africa 
usually called klf (“elation”), is smoked 
by the lower classes and taken in the form of 
electuaries by the upper classes. Hashish has been 
introduced to the negroes of the SUdSn and even 
of South Africa by Arab and Hausa traders and 
in places its use is very common. 

BibH&grapkyx Ibn al-BaitSr, aU 
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(Max Meyerhof) 

^[AWp, the basin at which on the day of 
the resurrection Muhammad will meet his 
community. This idea is not found in the 
Kur’Sn, but in Tradition, which supplies a great 
variety of details of which the following are the 
more important. 

Muhammad is called the precursor {Jara() of 
his community. On the day of the resurrection 
the latter, the poor in the first place, who have 
not known the pleasures of life will join him near 
the basin. So far as one can judge, the question 
is one of admittance: Muhammad pleads with 
God for his Companions, but he is told: Thou 
dost not know what they have done since thy death. 
Some have gone back on their steps (BukhSrl, 
bab 73 ; Musahat,^ bal^ 10; Rikah,^ bab 52; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 132; al-TayalisI, N®. 995). 

The descriptions of the basin raise questions 
of cosmological topography. Its dimensions equal 
the distance between Bjarba’ and Adhruh (variants: 
Aila-San'^^; 'Aden-®Oman; al-Madlna-San^a^ etc.) 
and its jars are numberless as the stars. Its waters 
are white as milk and sweet as honey. It is filled 
by two spouts from Paradise, one gold, the other 
silver. Some traditions connect the basin with the 
river of Paradise, al-Kaw^ar [q. v.], but these 
associations are secondary, Kawthar only having 
become a proper name of a river of Paradise at 
a later date. The representation of the throne of 
Muhammad as being above the basin is also part of 
the topography of Paradise (“a garden of Paradise”). 
Details taken from the Bible are fairly numerous, 
like the very common tradition that he who drinks 
of the waters of the reservoir will never thirst 
(cf. St. John’s Gospel, iv. 14), 

It is hardly possible to assign a definite place 
to the reservoir among the eschatological sites. 
According to a canonical tradition (Tirmidhl, 
Kiyama,^ bSb 9; Ahimad b. Hanbal, Hi. 178), 
Muhammad said that if he is not fiDund near the 
he should be sought near the mWn or rather 
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near the basin. In the creed known as Fi^h 
Ahhar 11 the basin comes immediately after the 
balance (art. 2l). — Neither Qiazali, in al-Durra 
al-fa^hva^ nor the author of the KitM Ahiylal al- 
Kiyama mention the basin. In the Ihy'^ it comes 
between the intercession and the descriptions of 
Hell and Paradise, without there being any con- 
nection with the one or the other. This uncertainty 
which connects the basin sometimes with Paradise, 
sometimes with the trials at the last ju^lgment, 
has given rise to the idea of two basins. 

Bibliography*, The statements in the col- 
lections of canonical tradition in Wensinck, 
Handbook of Early Muh, TradHion,^ %. v. Basin : 
Tabari, Tafsh\ xxx. 176 sqq.\ the articles of 
the creeds in Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, 
index, s. v. Basin; al-Ghazall, Ihya^,^ Cairo 1302, 
iv.__478. (A. J. Wensinck) 

^AWI, snake-charmer or itinerant 
mountebank, from haiya,^ snake. The plural is 
luma (so Lane) or more generally hawiyun. In 
Egypt certain members of the Gypsy tribes [cf. 
NUEi] act in this capacity. The fellalnn often 
have recourse to them, particularly when afflicted 
with various forms of skin-disease (karfa) or eczema 
{hubd). The general procedure of these quacks is 
to recite some rigmarole over a glass containing 
olive-oil and the white of an egg, and then to 
spit into it. The slimy mixture is thereafter applied 
as an ointment. Certain members of the derwish 
fraternities, such as the Rifa'iya and the SaManiya 
also play their part in the folk-medicine of the 
Nile Valley as snake-charmers and viper-enchanters. 
The reason why their services are requisitioned is 
because of the popular belief that skin-diseases 
are due to the viper blowing its poison into the 
body, and these men claim to possess the necessary 
authority to counteract the poisonous infection. 

Bibliogr aphy\ ‘^Abd al-Rahman Isms'll, 
Tihh al-Eukka,^ Cairo 1310 — 13 12, i. 80 sq.; ii. 
31; English transl. by J. WolkQr^^Folk-Medichte 
in Modern Egypt,, London 1935; M, f-F., July 
1933, P. 289. (J. Walker) 

HIDjP (a.), satire, epigram. The hidja^ 
was the poetical form in which insults were 
conveyed. According to Ibn Rashik, the hidja^ 
varies between insinuation and frank as.^ertion. It 
is sometimes hesitating, sometimes bantering and 
perhaps insulting, not to say oj^scene. According 
to Goldziher, the successive forms of the hidjs’ 
were the sadj^,, the radyaz and lastly the kafuia 
in general. As to the kifya (with end ihymes) it 
was the technical term for the hidja^- 

In any case the hidja^ made a butt of ^ird and 
Hrd [q. V.] was simply honour. The hidja* then 
dishonoured; besides, it humiliated and humbled 
{al-hid^'t yadef). This is why it had such influence. 
The Arabs understood this and humoured the 
poets, especially those with biting wit. The reaction 
provoked by the hidjs’ was a violent one, When 
satirised the Arab sometimes thrashed his adversary 
and sometimes cut out his tongue. The Prophet 
who lauded magnanimity and commended it to 
his disciples, did not hesitate to curse those that 
satirised him and to kill others or authorise their 
assassination. 

It is because it humiliated that the hidja^ was 
directed against the enemy just like a weapon 
(Goldziher has already pointed out that the hidjS^ 
was an essential element in warfare). The poet 
was therefore called midrah aUfy^rU 
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the poet debased the enemy clan by holding up to 
shame incidents which did not reflect credit upon 
it and upon its defeats. And when he found it 
profitable to run down individuals, families and 
septs in his satires or to aggrandise them by his 
praises instead of sheltering the whole group under 
his wing against the enemy group, he lost favour. 

It is in the struggles between Muslims and 
polytheists that we see exactly the great part 
played by the hidja\ Afuhammad said of the 
verses launched by his poets against the polytheists 
that they weie more dangerous than the arrows 
with which they wcie riddled. 

If the hidjl^ had not had such great weight in 
Arabia Muhammad would never have gone so far 
as to stir up his poets to reply to the Kuraish 
although he disowned the hidja^, to which Muslim 
teaching objected. 

In any case in the time of the eaily caliphs 
the hidja'* was disapproved of. But after this time 
it did not cease to be on the one hand feared 
and on the other used and even encouraged for 
religious, political, and racial reasons (for these 
two latter reasons diatribes were fabricated and 
attributed to the pre-Islamic period). Besides, the 
poets (especially Umaiyad and 'Abbasid) could not 
abandon a genre which had been so flourishing 
in the old literature and to which they were 
naturally inclined. By their lampoons and their 
invectives, IJutaPa, the gnawer {ini^rdd') of drad,, 
al-Akhtal, Farazdak, Djartr, then Bashshar, Di'bil, 
Ibn al-R5mi (a past master in the art of insult) 
and many others, perpetuated this form of lite- 
rature so dear to the old poets by amplifying old 
themes and sometimes creating new ones. Vet, 
in course of time the hidja^ lost its social as well 
as its scandalous character. 

Goldziher notes that in the 'Abbasid period the 
hidja’ loses its verve. At this period it is jealousy 
and covetousness that sets the poets against one 
another (we may add that tahadfi [or muhadlfai\ 
goes back to the l^ahiliya). On the other hand, 
the hidja^ enlarged its scope with Islam: the 
Ansar poets stigmatised idolatry, Djarlr attacks 
the Christian al-Akhtal; then comes the turn of 
the sects at enmity with one another. Lastly the 
ghu'ubi movement exploited the hidja^ with the 
object of combatting the pride of the Arabs and 
pouring scorn on their claims to noble descent 
(cf. in particular all the literature inspired by 
hatred which relates to the Maijifllih al-^Arab), 
At the present day the classical hidja^ is almost 
extinct, social conditions having been so largely 
transformed. Nevertheless it is interesting to inquire 
to w'hat extent contemporary political or social 
pamphlets, usually in dialect, reflect the diatribes 
of olden days. 

In the opinion of Goldziher and the Arabists 
who follow him, the hi^a^ is an incantation which 
was originally directed against an enemy. Gold- 
ziher bases his thesis on imprecations which he 
collected in documents relating to the Umaiyad 
period. 

Now if we examine theses imprecations, it will 
be found that they come from the sa^'^ of the 
kuhini a, as regards form: they are very short 
rhymed pieces of a stereotyped character and an 
enigmatic colouring; b, as regards their nature: 
they presume communication with the invisible 
world and imply recourse to a transcendent power. 

On the contrary the hidijS^ is expressed in an 
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elastic and lucid form; moreover its themes are 
tangible and natural facts (the elements of dis- 
honour; cf. the article 'iRp). 

Yet, if the hidja’ and the are incompatible 

as regards form and nature, they agree in their 
function. The object of the hidja^ is to run down 
its victim. It is by the very violence of the insult 
that the enemy is humiliated, and in this combi- 
nation of action and reaction there is certainly j 
something of the nature of magic. It is, to sum 
up, a chaim which is launched and which has 
effect. From this point of view Goldziher is right. 
In its turn the ha/ihf's satjf confounds the enemy 
through the intermediary of an invisible force and 
it is in this that the magical character of the im- 
precation lies. 

The social function of the hidja^ consists in 
the pain caused by public opinion (= the poet) 
to one who has violated the laws imposed by 
honour. 

Bibliograp h y \ The i eferences for this 
article as well as a detailed bibliography will be 
found in Bichr P'ares, LHonnctir chczla Atabes 
avant Vlslam^ Paris 1932, p. 10 — ii, 36 — 42, 
57, 99 {jiotS), 61, 85, 1 13, l39o 161, 198 sqq., 207, 
214—218. — Cf. also Ahlwardt, Veber die Poesie 
mid Poet Ik der A)aber^ Gotha 1856, p. 51 — 52; 
Goldziher, Ueber die Vor^eschickte der Ilidpt^- 
Poesh^ in Ahh. s. arab, PhiL^ Leyden 1896, 
i. I — 105; do,, Der Dluan des (xart<ial b. 
Am Al Hutey''a^ in Z^D.J/.O,, xlvL (1892), 
p* I — 53; Taha Husain, Pi U^Adab 
Cairo 1937, p. 122— 140, 171 — 181; ^Abbas 

Mahmud al-L\ljl>: 2 d, Ibn aURTtmi , Cairo 

1932, p, 217—243. — The poetry of the bidja?, 
the notes or anecdotes relative to it (very 
numerous) are found scattered in the collections 
of poetry and in the dictionaries, the Arabic 
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works on literature (notably ai-Shtfard^ at- 
KaydMl)a^ Kitab ai-SJtJ^r loa '*l-^it^arlf^ Kifah 
al-Ajham^ al-Payan -<ra d-Tahym^ Yattmat at- 
Dahr^ Xalifid); sometimes they are collected 
into one chapter.: Bab ai-Hhija'^ (e* g. HamUsa 
^Ikd^ Xakd a-Skhj ^Cmda^ J/mtatraf). ' 
(Bichr FARiis) 

^IKMA. The following note may be added 
to the last section of this article. In the older 
verbions of Greek logic (sec N.\ZAR, p. 889, sect. 3) 
(^tho(T0(^i» was translated by Jjikma'^ falsafa was 
also in use or came into use alongside of it. It 
is often used as a synon) m, falsafa being preferred 
by the more or less pure Peripatetics, Jdkma by 
the followers of eclectic wisdom. To the latter 
belongs the hikmat at-ishrak. That this was also 
called htkma mupiriliya and that Tbn SlnS wrote 
a treatise on it is not correct. C. A. Nallino in 
his article Filosofia ten tale'*'' od '‘‘illmninativaP 
d' Avicenna (A*. 5 . 0 ., x., p. 433 — 467) has shown 
on sound philosophical foundations that Tbn Sina 
wrote a general work on oriental philosophy — 
Hikma ma^Afdklya — one part of which, the Logic, 
was printed in Cairo 1910 as Manlik al-Maskrikly'm 
(wiongly in the article iiiN sIna *[/>Vd/.]: at-Mujp- 
riklylny The book is said to have been distinguished 
in degree only from his other more peripatetic 
works. The beginning of the article AL-isUR-ticlYUN 
ought therefore to be corrected. These are the 
followers of the Hikmat al-Ishrdk as it was taught 
by al-Suhrawardi al-Ma]^tul. Its subiect matter is 
the syncretism, the sources of which are briefly 
indicated in my article P/iitosofhy (JUttslim) in 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
p. 879, more particularly the extreme metaphysics 
of light (Jipra^ = radiation of light). For further 
details see the article al-suiirawardI ; cf. also 
the articles NliR and FAip. (Tj. de Boer) 
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^IBADAT (a., pi. of ^ibMa\ the ordi- 
nances of divine worship. The term ^ibdda 
is already found in the Korean in this sense (e.g. 
Sura X. 30; xviii. no; xix. 66 and but is 
only very rarely applied to the worship of idols 
(e.g. Sura xix. 85; xlvi. 5). — Under this general 
head is comprised the first part of the works on 
law in Islam; taliara, satat^ mkat^ sawm^ hadp^ 
and sometimes also According to al-‘^Abb2dI 

{aUQiawhara al-naiyira^ Constantinople 1323, i. 
146) the mashriPut are divided into five groups; 
I. the articles of the creed; 2. the Hbadcit) 3. the 
mu^amaint which include contracts (niu^^adHt) 
between two parties relating to things {nial\ the 
laws regulating maniage {munakahaf\ onesided 
contracts {amanat) based on confidence, and in- 
heritances; 4. punishments 5. expiations 

(kaffSrMt), Instead of the last group however, Ibn 
NudBaim {aPBahr i. 7) and Ibn 'Abidin 

{RaM aUMu^ldt^ i. 58) have the adah^ pre- 
scriptions of a moral or ethical nature, which, like 
the articles of faith in general, are not dealt with 
in the Fi^h books but in the works on Tradition. 


The arrangement^ in the lawbooks however does 
not agree with this llieoretical division. The groups 
^ibaddt^ mid'amalat^ mmiakahat, ^inayat^ hudud, 
and hukumat are from at latest the fifth century 
fixed terras for definite parts of the lawbooks w’hich 
are however differently arranged in the various 
madhhabs. Down to the third century these terms 
were subject to great variations of meaning. Thus 
in Hadith prayer is described as “the best 

Hbadal^ or “the” Hbada (TirmidhT, Da^awat, bab I) 
and in older works sawm and which were 

later added to them, are inserted among other legal 
matters (for example in al-ShaibanI, aUDfami^ 
aUkabtr and in the works on Tradition by AbB 
DawUd and Ibn Madja). The term mt^UmaUt has 
also a very limited meaning in Hadifh and refers 
only to buying and selling (NasVi, Aiman^ bSb 
46, 47). For all details, especially on the influence 
of Jewish models on the lawbooks among the 
Hanaffs and Hellenistic conceptions among the 
Sbafi'is, cf. the writer’s Zum Aufbau der islamu 
seken Rechtswerke^ in Festschrift P* Kahle^ Leyden, 
* 935 } P* 101—1x8, (Hkffbning) 
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IBB, the capital of the kada of the 
same name in the sandjak of Ta'izz in 
the Yemen. Besides the pronunciation with i 
peculiar to the Yemen we also find Abb (in Niebuhi : 
Aebb). At an earlier period the walled town with 
a population estimated at 4,000 belonged to the 
territory of Dhu Djibla. It stands on a hill on the 
pilgrims’ road which runs from Hadramawt to 
the Yemen Tihama or from ‘^Aden to San'a^, in a 
fertile region where cereals and fruit are grown, 
also coffee, kat^ indigo and wars. In the vicinity 
there was at one time a silver mine (photographs 
in the Islam-Stiftung in Leiden). 

Bibliography: Yakut, ed. Wusten- 

feld, i. 78; C. Niebuhr, Deschreibungvon Arabietz,^ 
Kopenhagcn 1772, p. 239; A. Sprenger, Die 
Post- u, Reiserouten des Orients (Abh. d. Dent- 
schcn Morgenl, Gesellschaft, iii., NO. 3, Leipzig 
1864), p. 154; H. Burchardt, ReisesU&zcn ans 
defn Yemen,^ in Z. G. A'., 1 902, p. 605 ; A. Grohmann, 
Sitdarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet^ i., Wien 1922, 
p. 165, 213, 216, 223, 225, 230, 251 f?.; ii., 
Briinn 1933, P- 129. (A. Groiimann) 

IBN DiSWUD, whose full name was AbB 
Baku Muhammad Tbn (AbI Sulaiman) DSwUd 
al-IsfaiiSnI, a Zahiri j urist and celeb rated 
Bagdad anthologist and poet (868-909). 
He was the son and successor of the founder of 
the zahiri school of law, Dawud b. ^Ali (81$ — 
883) w'hose family came from Isfahan. While quite 
a youth he showed a great bent for literature and 
fondness for the society of men of letters; he was, 
for example, friendly with the poet al-BuhtuiT, was 
considerably influenced by his literary mentor 
Ahmad b. Yaliya al-S]hiaibSm (cf. Margoliouth, 
i. 4), and when barely 20 (about 890) 
wrote his Kitab al-Zahra^ which secured him a 
permanent place in Arabic literature. 

Later, in his maturity, Ibn DSwud (according 
to Mas'udi, Mzeriid/^ viii. 255) composed legal 
treatises and works, such as the RitSb al-WzisJie 
ila Ma^rifat al-Uml (details in IrshjSd^ vi. 446), 
Kiiab al-Ind^ar, JCitab al-Pdhar wa U-Id^az and 
also a book of a polemical character entitled al- 
Jntisdr,^ directed against Muhammad b. Djarlr 
(al-Tabari; cf. Trs^d,^ vi. 452), 'Abd Allah b. | 
Sharshir and 'Isa b. Ibrahim al-Darlr. j 

Until lately we knew very little about the Kitab 
al-Zahra, The first mention of thi^ook in European 
literature seems to be the passage in Pascual de 
Gayangos’ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties 
in Spain (based on al-Ma^Varl, London 1840, i. 
185) where he quotes the view of Ibn Hazm [q.v.] 
that the Kitab aUHadlPik of Abu 'Amr Ahmad 
b. Faradi was composed in imitation of the Kitab 
al-Zuhur ( The hook of flowers) of Abu Muhammad 
b. DSwUd, although the number of chapters and 
verses in the first named work was doubled (i, e. 
200 chapters, each with 200 verses). At a later date 
we are told of this relationship between these two 
works in Codera and Ribera’s edition of the 
Bu ghy at al-Multamis of al-Dabbl {Bibliotheca 
Arabuo-Hispana,^ vol. iii., Madrid 1885, N®. 331; 
cf. now also Irsj^d, ii. 77). 

Until recently we were also not even sure of 
the exact reading of the title of Ibn Dawud’s 
book. Barbier de Meynard (Muru^\ viii. 255) and 
Brockelmann {G,A,L.^ i. 520) read the title Kitab 
al-Zohra (or al-Zuhrd), Massignon, who may be 
said to have discovered the book, the substance 
of which and at a later date extracts from which 


he published, preferred the same reading which 
would mean Le livre de la phuitte Venus (or Book 
of Venus \ cf. The Legacy of Islahi,^ Oxford 1931, 
p, 187). Nevertheless the reading al-Zah>a is much 
much more probable and has finally been adopted 
by Nykl, the first editor of the Arabic text (see 
BibL), and by other authorities. 

The title theiefore means Book of Floweis and 
it is actually an anthology of love-poetry, which 
in addition to verses, often very good, of Ibn 
Dawud himself contains poetical fragments and 
verses by over 250 older and contemporary Arab 
poets (down to ca. 890). Not only well known 
poets but also unnamed poets were taken into 
the anthology: it includes a number of poems 
not found anywhere else. In other respects also 
Ibn Dawud is quite unrestricted in his choice of 
poems and sometimes criticises them severely and 
sometimes heaps praise upon them. As a critic 
of poetry he really has only one important pre- 
decessor, namely Ibn Kutaiba. 

According to the author’s original plan, the 
anthology was to contain 100 chapters each with 
1 00 verses, but according to the unique Cairo 
Manuscript it is really only half this size, i. e. 
50 chapters with about 100 verses each (to be 
exact 4,928 verses instead of 5,000). Each chapter 
has a title in the form of a rhymed proverb relating 
to love, e. g. (in Nykl’s translation): lie whose 
glames are many,^ his woes last long (i.); Reason 
is lovds captive^ and desire is the ruler of both 
(ii.) etc. (cf. The Dovds Neck-ring^ p. cv.). 

The Kiiah al-Zahra as well as verse contains 
also prose and rhymed prose, in which the 
author deals with the nature of love, its causes, 
forms, rules, varieties, conditions and later phases 
until death. In these prose passages we arc also 
given the views of Plato, Galen etc. on love in 
addition to of Ibn DSwud himsclj. It is therefore 
a regular book on love and the earliest that has 
come down to us (on the other Arab and Persian 
works on profane and mystic love see R. Ritter, 
in /j'/.,xxL, 1933, p. 84—109). The book is there- 
fore not entirely subjective in character but gives 
the views of others besides the author, quite in 
keeping with an anthology. Ibn Dawud’s prose is 
not always clear and intelligible but fortunately by 
far the greater part of the book is in verse. 

Although this book is not so naturally and 
logically arranged as its poetical counterpart Tawi 
aUHaniama (“The Dove’s Neckring”) of Ibn Hazm, 
it deserves consideration not only because all the 
verses in it deal with one subject, namely love, 
but it is also valuable for the knowledge it gives 
us of the views and feelings of a large number 
of poets on love for a period of three centuries 
(down to 890) and especially of the views of lite- 
rary and educated circles in Baghdad of that time 
as the centre of culture of the eastern caliphate. 
The book is further interesting on account of the 
frequent echoes of Platonic ideas on love, which 
are sometimes ascribed direct to Plato and some- 
times quoted in the form of or ideal love. 

That the “Book of Flowers” was in its day 
i greatly esteemed by lovers ofliterature was natural. 
We have already mentioned that it was directly 
imitated in the Kimb al-Hadlfik,^ but its real value 
is still more seen in the fact that even the cele- 
brated Tbn 9 azm was influenced by it in his book 
on love. Massignon even describes Ibn DawHd as 
the “authentic predecessor” of Ibn 5 «zman, the 
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famous poet of Cordova (mi*"!' centjiy'), 1 

but as a le^ult of a full stu'h of the latter's * 
CiiTkionm^ (Madrid iQ33h N3lvl thinks th«s possi- 
bility is completely excluded, lu X>kl's ciitical 
edition the K.iZj j ti \mII not only aroiwe 
a new inteiest in itself but, aUjngNvIth the 
al‘HuKCma^ vdll bcive as a foundation for the 
study of the uii^iitns of the i in the Fast. 

4, ) a ; (in adlition to lefercnces 
In the articles): Almost all the details uf the 
life of Ihn Ikiwlid come fiom the histoiy of 
Baghdad {TaUtji Ba^dZii) by Khatib (s. v. 
Muhammad b. Pavsud b. extracts fium 

rvluch are <;i\en by Ma.ssignon in his Ki\ucil dc 
te\'te^ h:tddi (^Parls. 1929, p. 239—2^0), in- 
cluding the famous stoiy of the death of ILn 
Dawud, the locus clnssicus fortlieZahin teaching 
on nazar mithah ( 11 . Ritter, in /y/., xxi. 85). — 
Further: Mahmud 1. Min Tnij ttl-HJiahab^ ed. Ilaibici 
dcMeynard, vol. viii., Fans 1S74, p. 254 — 256; 
Vaktit, Tt dhid a A nb^ cd. Margolioutli 
vi. I — 7), vol. i.. ii. and vi.; Massignon, La 
passion d\l/-f/ai/aj\ Paris 1922, p. 167 — x8i; 
A. R. Nykl, T/if Dove's LLeck-yin^ about Lyve 
and lovets by Ibn Hazm^ transl., Paris 1931; 
Ibn Dawad, Kitab al-Zakrah {The Book of the 
Fhnoer)^ the first half, ed. by A. R. Nykl (in 
collaboration with Ibrahim Tuqan), Chicago 1932 
(cf. 0 ,L,Z,. 1935, col. 47—49). — See also the 
article ‘usiiRl. (Fehim Bajraktarevio) 
’^IBN IIA^AR al."Asis:alanI. On MSS. of 
Inba'^ aBG^itmy cf. O. Spies, Beiir\ 5. arab. 
Literatur^eschickte^ in Abb, Ah zV., xix. 3 (Leipzig 
1932), p. 85 — S7, — Of his printed works there 
are further to be mentioned: Lhan aUJMizan (an 
adaptation of the A/JsUn of al-J&ahabT), Ilaidarabad 
1329 — 1331; aLDnrar al-kamina ft A*^yan a!- 
MPa aBtlPSmifta, HaidarSbad 1348—13505 fCitab 
Taha^at aBMudallisln aUmusamma TePrlf Akl 
al’Takdls bi-Maratib aUMaivsTifin bi U^Tadlls^ 
Cairo 1322; aURahma al-fhaitjuya bi H-Tai djama 
aLLaiihtya (biography of al-Laith b. Sa^d), Bulal^ 

1301- 

Bibliogr ap h y : al-Sakh-IwI, al- Tl hr aU 
masbuk fl Dhail aUSultik^ Bulak 1896, p. 230 
sqq.\ 'All Mubarak, aLKhitat aUdjadlda^ vi. 
(Bulak 1305), 37-395 al-SuyutI, Mazm alLJkyan 
fl A^yan al-A^yan^ ed. F. HittI, New York 1927, 
p. 45 — 53; Ibn al-'Im5d, Sha^arat aUDkahah 
ft Alhhar man ^ahab^ Cairo 1350—1351, vii. 
270 — 2735 Tar^ama in aLDurar aUkdmlna^ 
iv. 492 sqq,\ V. Rosen, Noth ubcr eine merk- 
wurdige arabische Handschrift^ betitelt FiJn'ist 
Marwlyai Shaikhina Ibfi Ha^ar^ in Bull, de 
VAcademie itnpir. des Sciences de St, Petersbourg,^ 
xxvi. (1880), col. i81> — 261>; Muqannafat §hai^ 
al-Islam Ibn ffa^ar,^ MS. Leyden i8$o (only 
6 fols. of small forms); SarkTs, Miidjam aU 
MatbtPat, Cairo 1346, col. 77 — 81. 

(C. VAN Arendonk) 
gADJAR al-HAITAML Of his printed 
works the following may be mentioned : (U^Qiawhar 
al-muna^Min fl Ziyaratal-Kabral-mukarram^ BClSk 
1279; Cairo 1309, 1331; al-Eifiirat aUHsm ft 
Mank^ aUhmm al<P%am AbU Lfanlfa al-Nu^man,^ 
Cairo 1305, lZf^ 6 \ai-Nuhkib al-^allla fi ^l-IChutab 
al^^azila^ Cairo 1290, 1310, 1324; J^UsMyd ^aln 
Ida^ al-Imam al»Nawawt fl MafMsik aBILa^^,^ 
Cairo 1323, 1329, 1344; ^alS MuMtaqar 

aUFa^k ^Abd Allah Ba Fa^l al^Ptadramzy Cairo 
1301, 1303, 1349; BalSi: 1309. 


hyilogiaL\^\ ’•Abd al-Kadir b. Shai^i 
al-'Aidarlisi, a!-XTn uLi>Tilt \in AHiKir ahKarn 
^nCairo idSSiP- 287—292; Ihn al-'Imad, 
S^oTa ut id-I 2 kahab f: Akrbrir man dhahab 
(Vuo 1350— 1351,^ viii. 370—3725 ak^awkam’ 
lU-luidr ai-tUb'" bi-MtiL.du man la^d aUKarn 
a-di'a'y Cairo 134S, i. 109; Sarkis, 
a^*Ma*buat^ Caiio 1346, col. 81 — 84. 

(C. v.vx Arendonk) 

IBN HAZM. A very full study of Ibn 
lla/m, bis place in his period, his development, 
his theological and ])hiUisophioal principles, his 
uoiks and his school was given by Asm Palacios 
in the first volume of his analysis and partial 
translation of the KiiZth al-Fiid i 'LMilal wa 
d-At: 7 VlP 7 oa ''I-XBuI {A^t/ilazair de Cordoba y 
JIis,ona tniha de las ideas i eli^n iosas i so far 
[1935] 5 vols. have appeared, Madiid 1927-1932; 
cf. do., Ft Cordobe? Abenhdzam,^ piimet historiador 
de las ide,is reli^ioms^ J'^iscurso de recepctbn en la 
Academia de la Ilistoyia. Madrid X924; La in- 
diftrencia teli^iosa en la Fspalia musHlmana,^ 
Spanish transl. of the Kitab al-Fad^ v. 119— 
124, in Cultnra EfaTwla, 1907). A cliapter from 
the XJab al-Fad (Cairo 1321, v. 136 — 140) was 
translated by E. Hergdolt {Ihn Llazms Abhandlung 
uber die ^a^ben,^ m i?. S., ix., 1933, p* 139 — 146). 
A reprint of the Kitab ul-Fa^l appeared in Cairo 
in 1929. 

An English translation of the al-Hamama 

was made by A. R. Xykl {A Book cotiiaining the 
Risald hio^vn as The DovPs Xeckfing about Love 
and Lovers,, Paris 1931), w'ho in the thinl chapter 
of his Inf I od action discusses the author and dates 
the work 1022 (412—413) (p, Ivii sq,\ cf. Asia 
Palacios, Abenhdzam,^ i. 77 note 92). The 
al-IJatuama was translated into Russian by M. A. 
Sallier (Ibn Ilazm, Olerelje Goliehki,^ perevood s 
aiabskogo M. A. Salje [Salliei] pod reclakciej 1 . Ju. 
KraCkovvskogo, Muskow 1933). On the textual 
I criticism of the Tawk al-IJamZma cf. in addition 
! to Goldziher’s woik mentioned m the article; 

' Biockelmann, in Lit, Zentralbl,,, I 9 IS« 1276, 
and his Beitraqe zur Kiitik n, Erklarimg von 
Ibn I/aznPs Tauq aUIIamatna^ in Islamica,, v. 
(1932), p. 462 — 474, where references are given 
to the quotations from the work in Ibn ICaiyim 
al-DjawzIya’s Ra^utfat aUMithibbui ’'osa-Nuzhat al* 
Mtishtapn,, Damascus 1349; W. ^largais, Obser- 
vations sur Ic texte dii ^j'awq al-IIamjma*\ in 
Memorial Ilenri Basset^ Paris 1928, ii. 59 — 88; 
NykPs Notes to his transl. (p. 222 sqq,). An edition 
of the Tawk alNamama also appeared in Damascus 
(1349). Cf. also E. Wiedemann, s«r 

der Naiurwissemchaften XLIL Zwei natitrwissen- 
schafiliche Stellen aus dem Werh von Ibn Ha%m 
uber die Liebe,, uber das Sehen and den Magnetm,, 
in S,B,P,M,S, Frig,,, xlvii. (1915), 93— 97 * 

Two other MSS. of the Dj amkarat al-Nasah 
(cf. supra,, ii. 384b) are preserved in Bankipore 
and RSmpur {Cat, of the Arabic and Persian Mss, 
in the Or, Public Library at Bankipore,, xv. 19S- 
197, N®, 1 1 01), Extracts from the Bankipore MS. 
by S. Khuda Bukhsh, Contributions to the History 
of Islamic Civilization^ Calcutta 1905, p. i.-xxxv.; 
2»d ed., 1929, p. 319—356. 

The ethical treatise al-AMtSjk voa ^LSiyat ft 
MudWwat aUNufUs which exists ia three diver- 
gent printed texts (see also Sarkis, MtP^am al- 
MatbubUty Cairo 1346 [1928], col. 86) was studied 
by Asin Palacios and translated into Spanish 
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(Zw caracitres y la conducta, Tratado de moral 
ff&ctica for Abenhazam de Cordoba^ Madrid 1916; 
do,, Abenhazam^ i. 232 sqq.\ do., in al-Andalus^ ii., 
1934, p. 18; do., La moral gmmlca de AbenhCxzam^ 
in Ciiltura EspaTiola^ 1909)* Cf. on this pamphlet 
also A. R. Nykl, Ibn Hazm^s Treatise on Ethics^ 
in A.J.S.L,^ xl. (1923—1924), p. 30—36. 

An edition begun in 1345 (1926) (Maktabal 
al-Khandji, Cairo) of the Kifab aUIhkam ft Usui 
aUAhkam does not seem to have been completed 
as yet. 

The Maseru UsTtl aUFihh (cf. sufra^ ii. 385a, 

1 . 24; 1 . 27, read: al-San'anI, instead of al-Saghani) 
consists of a series of passages on the mjtl ah 
fikh^ which Muhammad b. IsmS^il al-Amir al-San'ani 
selected from Ibn Hazm’s introduction to hts 
Miihalla^ providing them with explanations. This 
writing is also to be found in Madimil' KasZdil 
fi Usui al-Tafstr wa-U^ul ahFikJi^ ed. Djamal 
al-Din al-Kasimi, Damascus 1331, p. 27 — 52, and 
in Madjmu^at aURascdil al-muniriya (Cairo 1343- 
1446), i. 77— 99- 

An edition of the Kitab ahMnhalla (cf. vol. ii., 
p. 384a, 1. 27) is being published now (1935) in 
Cairo. See on this work also Asfn, Abenhazam i. 
261 sq. 

The author of the Kitab al-Nasihk 'hMansliklh 
printed on the margin of some editions of the Taf sir 
ah^alalain (cf. ii., p. sSsh, L 58), was obviously 
Abu ^Abd Allah Muhammad b. Hazm. 

To the surviving works of Ibn Hazm is to be 
added a collection of 16 essays of very varying 
length, which was discovered by H. Ritter in the 
Arabic ms. N^, 2704 of the F2tih Mosque Library 
(Istanbul). A full account of these writings which 
consist to some extent of replies and refutations is 
given by Asfn Palacios in his paper Un ebdke 
inexplorado del Cordohis Urn JLazm^ in aUAndalus^ 
ii* (1934)1 P- 1 — 56. The Risalat ahDitrra ft 
Tahklk aUKalam fhnid yalzam^ 'hinsan ftlhadiihu 
included in these essays (N^. 4) might be the 
Risalat ahDurra against which the Kadi Ibn 
al-^Arabf al-Ishbili (cf. Asfn Palacios, Abenhazam^ i. 
303 J^.) later wrote a Risalat al-Gkurra, 

Preserved is further Maratib aUldjmit^ cf. the 
catalogue of Bankipore, xix., N®. 1892; cf. Hadjdji 
IQiallfa, Ka^ al-^unun ^ ed. Flugel, v. 485, 
NO. 1 1 747 and J.A.^ ser. 4, xviii. (1851), p. 500 sqq. 
Bibliography'. Additions iiSa^^id b. Ahmad 
al-AndalusI, Tabakai ahUmam^ ed. Cheikho, 
BairUt 1912, p. 75— 77 *i Ibn al-'ArabI al-I.^blll, 
ah^Awasim min ahkawasim.^ Algiers 1346, i. 
85 ; ii, 67 sqq. ; al-Nuwairl, Historia de los Musul- 
manes de EspaTiay Africa por en-Nuguairf, Texto 
drabe y trad, espanola por M, Caspar Remiro, 
i., Granada 1917, text, p. 95 sq.'., transl. p. 94 sq.', 
al-YSfi% Mir'nt aUDiatian wa-Ibrat aUYa^^an, 
HaidarSbad 1337 — I 340 i “i- 79 — 

Matteo, Le pretese contradhzioni della S, Srrih 
tura secondo Ibn Hazm., Rome 1923 ; A. Gonzdlez 
Palencia,Zrtji?i>W<j de laliteratura ardbigo^espanola^ 
Barcelona 1928, p, 140-157 and passim; R. Dozy, 
Histoire des Musulmans tVEspageie, new ed. 
rev. by E. Ldvi-Provenqal, Leyden 1932, ii. 
326—332 and passim. (C. VAN Arendonk) 
*IBN gHALDUN. Additions to the Biblio- 
graphy: S. van den Bergh, Umriss der mufyim- 
medcmischen Wissenschaften naeh Ibn HaldUn , 
Diss. Freiburg i. B. 1912, Leyden 1912; T, Hussein, 
Etude analytique et critique de la philosophie sociale 
iPIbn Khaldoun, Paris (Diss.) 1917; G. Bouthoul, 


Ibn Khaldoun. Sa philosophie sociale, Paris 1930 
N. Schmidt, fbu Khaldun, historian, sonologist 
and philosopher. New York 1930; Kamil Ayad, 
Die Geschichts- iind Gesellschaftslehre Tim llaldTins, 
Stuttgart-Berlin 1930 {Foi schiuvjen %iir Geschichts- 
mid Gesellschaftslehre. ed. by Kurt Breysig, Heft 2); 

E. Rosenthal, Ibn Khalduns Gedanhen ither den 
Staat, hlunich and Beiliii 1932 (Hist. Zeitschiff, 
Beiheft 25); Sobhi Mahmassani, Les idles irono- 
miques d'^Ilm Khaldoun. Essaihistorique,analytiqu' 
et ciitique. Lyon 1932; II. A. R. Gibb, The 
Islamic Bach^rour.d of Ibn Khaldmi's PoUtkal 
Theory, in B. S. 0 . S., vii. (i 933 ) P* ^ 3 — 3 1 i 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah *'Inan, Ibn Khaldun. 
Hayafuhu zoa-Turdthuhit alftkri, Cairo 1352 
(1933). (C. VAN ARLNDONK) 

IBN ^fUZMAN, Abu Bakr Muhammad, the 
celebrated wandering singer of Cordova 
about whom C. F. Seybold has already collected 
all the available information (1918) (cf. above 
ii* 399)5 concluded with the hope that his 
Diwan or Cancionero would soon be made acces- 
sible in a scholarly edition with translation and 
notes. This task was undertaken by A. R. Nykl 
and from his edition of the Cancionero and the 
prologue to it in prose by the author we are 
able to supplement the biography and to obtain 
a clear idea of his poetic art and of the possibility 
in general of a connection between the Muslim 
poetry of Andalus and the Christian poetry of 
Provence. 

To begin with the life of Ibn KuzmSn, it may 
be asserted with some certainty that he was born 
between 1078— loSo. It does not seem very 
probable that the last Aftasid of Badajos, al- 
Mutawakkil, who was overthrown by the Almoravids 
in 1094 — 1095, covld really have employed him 
as vizier even if we assume that this title then 
meant no more than councillor, for the poet at 
this time was at most 14 — 16 years of age. From 
his poems however it is evident that he gave 
himself the title, as was said to be often the 
custom at this time. In reality from 1095 he was 
leading the life of a wandering .singer in a number 
of towns in Spain (nevertheless it is said that he 
never saw the sea) and returning again and again 
to his beloved Cordova and his friends. With 
these friends, whom he mentions in his prologue 
or celebrates as highly educated and critics of 
poetry, he led a very free, even immoral, life 
(adultery and pederasty); he was also accused of 
being a hypocrite in matters of religion, arrested, 
ill-treated and would have perhaps even been put 
to death if the judge Seir Aben Muhammad had 
not taken his part (N^. xli.). Isolated historical 
references in the poems suggest that the poet led 
a life of pleasure in the reigns of the three Al- 
moravid rulers under the protection of the wealthy 
family of the Bans Hamdln and only became a 
penitent in his 70’s and took the post of im 3 ra 
in a mosque (N®. cxlvii.). Nevertheless there is 
in his poems no lack of laments over want of 
money, hunger, cold, lack of clothes etc. or he 
praises those who have provided him with these 
necessities, particularly a certain al-Wa^kj, to 
whom he could apply for assistance at any time 

and to whom he dedicated his book (cf. p, il* of 

the prologue and p. 342). The other biographical 
material contained in the manuscripts mentioned 
by Seybold is to be published in the periodical 
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aUAndahis but enough has been said to make it 
clear that the life of Ibn Kurman in many respect^ 
recalls that of Abu Niiwas. 

The Avhole of Ibn Ku/m5n’s songs have not 
come down to us but only about three-quarteis 
of them (74 folios of the oiiginal 9S), in all 149 
pieces and fragments. In his prologue the poet 
gives his book of songs the title Isabat al-A^rad 
fJ f)b :\r al-A'^tad (“The Attainment of Aims in 
the Mention of the Virtues’*). In contrast to the 
prologue which is written in classical Aiabic the 
surviving poems aie in the colloquial Arabic of 
Spain, although the poet, for metrical reasons, is 
forced sometimes to use the classical forms. The 
vernacular of the interspersed here and theie 

with Romance and Berber w'ords, as well as the 
unreliability of the text, superficially and arbitrarily 
vocalised by a Syrian copyist, present many diffi- 
culties to its comprehension and translation. Gunz- 
burg’s edition (1S96) which is only a phototype of 
the unique Petrograd MS. without any translation or 
explanatory matter (except the seven pages of 
preface), simply paid no attention to these diffi- 
culties and Nykl W’as the first to tackle them and 
did so with great success. He has accurately 
reproduced the Arabic text of the DnoTin in a 
Latin transcription and translated a third (50) of 
the pieces completely into Spanish and given brief ' 
summaries of the substance of the other 99. 

As to the matter of these songs the most 
striking and characteristic feature of them is the 
almost constant association of at least two themes. 
Many poems for example begin with a kind of 
erotic introduction, the so-called tag^a%ziil^ which 
strongly recalls the nailh of the old Aiab ^a^lda 
and then proceed to the main theme, the panegyric 
{madJi) of the different personalities. The pane- 
gyrics number about 100 (i. e. two thirds of the 
whole Dlwan), and fully a fourth of them are devoted 
to his benefactors al-Washki and Ibn Hamdin. 
There are of course, quite in the style of the old 
Arab kaslda%^ also passages in which the poet 
praises himself (e. g. N®. xv.) but particularly his 
sa^ah (N®. Ixi., Ixv., Ixxi., cxxxiv.) beyond all 
measure. What is specially striking in his praise 
of his patrons is the fact that he usually celebrates 
their liberality in passionate style and in tones of 
a boundless sensual love. As this form of paying 
tribute to a member of a higher social circle was 
also cultivated in Southeni France at the same 
time, Hell (see BibL) thinks this is the fundamental 
fact for the further investigation of the contact 
between east and west. — Love-poems proper 
or at least those in which love is the predominant 
motive are comparatively few in Ibn Kuzman 
(barely 30) of which only a third are addressed 
to women and the others to males. These poems 
are very far from glorifying ideal love, in one 
(N®. cxxiii.) adulterous love is definitely preferred 
to the love of QJamil and 'Urwa b. Hizam. — 
The poet only celebrates wine in a dozen poems, 
but in one (N®. xc.) he expresses the wish to be buried 
in “a vineyard among the vines” which recalls Abu 
Mi^Ldjan (cf, Noldeke, Delectus^ p. 26). Several 
are devoted to the description of festival and feast 
days and only one (N®. cxlvii.) speaks of the 
penitence of the now aged poet. 

The f 0 rm of Ibn Kuzm2n’s poems is the popular 
a form which unlike classical Arabic poetry 
prosody does not depend on the principle of 
quantity but on that of accent and shows a 


know’ledge of the structure of strophes. 
These strophes which consist of 4 to 12 lines 
have difl'erent metres in different poems, but in one 
and the same poem have the same number of lines 
and are formed symmetrically in each poem with 
the exception of the so-called markaz (“estribillo” 
or “estrofilla”), a kind of short strophe (usually 
of 2, in longer strophes of 3 or 4 lines) which 
introduces all the zad/a/s and indicates the theme, 
the metre and the common ihyme (more raiely 
common rhymes) of each zaii^ah This common 
rhyme (or rhymes) recurs at the end of each strophe, 
e. g. in the most frequent quatrains in the difficult 
rhyme scheme aa a c t c /», d a d etc. ; in the 
longer stiophes the play on rhymes is even more 
complicated. Most of the songs of the Cordovan 
singer are made up of 5 to 9 of these strophes. 

Ibn Kuzman as the main representative 
of the zadjal^ which he was the fiist to raise to 
a literary level, has a considerable place in Arabic 
literature and is of importance in the general 
history of literature in as much as the supporters 
of the so-called ‘‘Arab thesis” (first Ribera and 
now Kykl) see in his poems examples of the 
Spanish lyric which either orally or, as Appel 
holds . /. totn. Phil.^ 1932, p. 7S8), through 
their strangely attractive ihythm and melody, in- 
fluenced in several details especially of form (system 
of rhyme, number and structure of the strophes) 
early Provencal and through this European poetry. 

Bibliogy aphy \ (in so far as not given in 
the oiiginal article): W. Mulertt’s notice of 
Ribera’s El candonuo de Ahenciizman^ discuno 
leUio m la Real Academia t'spariola^lslts.ioi\ 6 ,i(^il^ 
in /r/., xiii. (1923), 170 — 175; A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, Historia de la literatura ardbigC" 
esfanola^ Barcelona-Buenos Aires 1928, p. 105- 
II2 ami 329 — 336; Ign. Krackovskij, Poivika 
ispanskoj ufavisiiki^ in ZapisU hoUe^ii vostoko* 
vedov^ iv. (1929), 17 — 20 and 23 — 25 (on 
Ribera’s conclusions from the Dlwan of Ibn 
Kuzman); H. A. R. Gibb, in The Legacy of 
Islam^ Oxford 1931, p. 189 — 191 (suggests 
among other things the possibility of the in- 
fluence of Spanish Arab poetry on the poetry 
of the troubadours and regards the popular 
zadpal^ of which valuable examples are preserved 
in Ibn Kuzman’s Dixddfiy or the Romance w747«- 
cico which arose out of the zadpal as the inter- 
mediary in the transmission); A. R. Xykl, El 
Cancionero del Sei/i^ nebilisimo visir^ maravilla 
del tiempo^ Abu Bah’ ihi ^Abd-al-Malik Aben 
Guzman [/bn Qns/nan]^ Madrid 1933; G. S. 
Colin’s article in Hesperis^ xvi. (1933), 161-170 
(gives some new readings and corrections to 
Nykl’s book) ; J. Hell’s notice of Nykl’s edition 
in 0 ,L,Z,^ 1935, col. 237—241 (in spite of his 
admiration for Nykl’s achievements, he cannot 
agree with all his conclusions). 

(FeHIM BAJRAKTAREVid) 

IBN MASARRA. His life. Mu^mmad b. 
'Abd Allah b. Masarra b. Na^jlh was born in 
Cordova. His biographers tell us little about his 
I teachers and the schools at which he was educated. 
They confine themselves to showing him in Cordova, 
his native city, in the year 300 (912) surrounded 
by a number of disciples; the most intimate lived 
with him in a hermitage situated on the borders 
of the Sierra of Cordova of which he was the 
owner. He led a very retired Hfe there. A very 
strict rule enjoining secrecy, meticulously observed, 
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prevented the doctrines professed in this intimate 
circle from becoming known to the generality. 
The piety, rigorous asceticism, and the moral 
virtues of the master and his disciples constituted 
all that was known outside. Very soon how- 
ever, people began to form vague ideas of what 
might be concealed beneath these appearances of 
religion and orthodoxy. It was said that Ibn Masarra 
taught the Mu^tazill heresy, which maintained 
the freedom of the will and saw in this the cause 
of all our actions : the unlettered mob, unacquainted 
with these philosophical subtleties, was scandalised 
to learn that for Ibn Masarra the punishments 
of hell had no reality ; more educated people said 
that he was only leaching his pupils the pantheistic, 
indeed almost atheist, philosophy of an old Greek 
philosopher, Empedocles. This story gained ground 
and soon the charge of atheism was formulated 
against him, the consequences of which were serious 
for the young school. All these rumours led Ibn 
Masarra to leave Cordova. He made a journey to 
Africa, visited the native land of the Prophet and 
the schools he found on his route. The news of 
the pacification of the country as a result of the 
accession of ^Abd al-RahmSn III decided him to 
return home. He resumed teaching but only for a 
few years. Intense brain w’ork, meditation, study, 
polemics, and the austerity of his religious life had 
exhausted his strength and accelerated his death. 
One Wednesday, after the afternoon ^alat^ he 
passed away, surrounded by his pupils. He died 
in the hermitage of the Sierra of Cordova on the 
3rd Sjjawwal 319 (Oct, 20, 931). 

Teaching. It is only indirectly that we are 
able to gather something about his views for not 
even a fragment of his works exists. Nor do we 
have the works of those who tried to refute him. 
Fortunately the Cordovan Ibn Hazm and the 
Toledan Sa^id, both very learned and conscientious 
authors, have preserved in their works the origin 
and general characteristics of the "Masarri” system. 
The former tells us what were its philosophical 
theses and the latter assures us that Ibn Masarra 
was a passionate defender of the philosophy of 
Empedocles; not the real Empedocles but the 
Empedocles of legend, who had been created 
among the Muslim philosophers of the east. By 
making use of all the fragments of the apocryphal 
literature attributed to the philosopher of Agrigentum 
and preserved by various Arab authors we can 
reconstruct this system in a fairly complete and 
coherent form. 

I. The metaphysics of the pseudo-Empedocles 
makes use of several elements of the mechanist 
physics and of the metaphysics of the true Em- 
pedocles, so that this philosopher should give 
the prestige of his name and of his age to the 
neo-Platonist pantheism of the Enneads associated 
with the ideas of the Kabbala, gnosticism and 
the Muslim religion. 

II. It follows that these metaphysics have no 
claim to originality beyond forming a more or less 
coherent synthesis of teachings of very different 
origins. 

III. In spite of that, this system presents quite 
a considerable interest for the history of philosophy. 
It succeeded in producing a theorem of secondary 
interest to the Enmads\ the existence of a 
* spiritual matter” in which every creature partici- 
pates with the exception of God, and regarded as 
the first hypostasis of the intelligible world of the 


“five subbtancci.”, viz.: sphitual matlei, intellect, 
the soul, nature and second maltei or univerbal body. 

Let us now examine how Ibn Masarra interpreted 
the metaphysics of the “Pseudo-Empedoclcb” from 
the point of view of Muslim theology. Tike the 
former, he admits the Plotinian conception of the 
One, very simple and unknowable. The successive 
emanations from this fundamental unity serve to 
explain the origin and constitution of the universe, 
according to the following hierarchic order: God 
is the absolute unity, without attributes or relations, 
incommunicable and “imparticipable”. This God 
without communication with the created, relies 
upon prime or sphitual matter through which he 
manifests himself. From this matter arises the intel- 
lect to which God reveals all hi.s knowledge so that 
in its turn it can communicate it to the universal 
soul which produces nature; the universal soul 
and nature produce the universal body. Thus the 
prime matter, intellect, the universal soul, nature 
and the universal body constitute the five sub- 
stances which explain and compose the universe. 

In agreement with this cosmological conception, 
the knowledge and power of God are two temporary 
and created attributes. God possesses perfect know- 
ledge of universal things. But he only knows parti- 
cular and contingent things in proportion as they are 
realised in time; the result of all this is that free 
will is not subject to divine foreknowledge and that 
human actions are not the work of divine power 
but of that of man. For reasons of the same order 
and under Plotinian influence the “Masarrians” 
believed that after death souls are not punished 
with irremediable unhappiness nor rewarded with 
eternal bliss but they pass through different stages 
of purification in this material (corporeal) world 
until they have succeeded in getting rid of their 
impurities and have returned to the spiritual and 
supersensible world from which they came. One 
of the means which Ibn Masarra recommends very 
specially to attain this purity is the daily special 
examination of the conscience, an examination which 
takes the soul to the mystical stations of sincerity 
and purity of intention in the practice of good 
works. Lastly Ibn Masarra thought so much of 
human effort as a means to advance on the way 
to perfection that he believed man capable of 
rising alone to the level of the divine and of 
acquiring as the reward of his own merits, the 
gift of prophecy and all the graces associated 
with it. 

It will easily be understood that all this teaching 
forced him to interpret symbolically all the passages 
in the Kur^Sn which, taken literally, would be 
absolutely contradictory of them, 

Ibn Masarra^s school. The influence of 
Ibn Masarra's ideas was so great and the prestige 
of his personal teaching so far-reaching that his 
first disciples were easily able to spread them 
successfully and continually increase the number 
of his followers in spite of the great authority of 
their opponents who fought and condemned the 
teaching of Ibn Masarra in the name of orthodoxy. 
In spite of the scarcity of documents and information 
we have indubitable evidence that ardent followers 
of Ibn Masarra lived in Cordova, Almeria, Ja6n, 
Algarve, etc. They courageously faced the perse- 
cutions of the theologians backed by the authority 
‘ of Almanzor and applauded by the fanatical mob 
I of the old school. In all these towns the works 
I of the master were read and expounded. In some 
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of them, Almeiia for example, a scliit>m aro^e 
regarding the interpietatiou of Ibn Masaiia\ | 
thought. There was the case of Isma'il al-Ru^aini 
for example, who while following the mahtcr’s ideas I 
in the metaphysical and theological part of his 
teaching, departed from it in the moral part by . 
proclaiming the illegality of all ownership and 
defending fiee love. These ideas were so contrary , 
to the teaching of the master that many of his 
pupils left him. 

Lastly with Ibn Masai ra Sufism in Spain begins 
to show signs of collective organization. FolloAVing 
the example of the little community which he or- 
ganised on the Sierra of Cordova, schooL and mystic 
societies were soon founded under the direction 
of teachers who were distinguished not only by 
their austerity and by the innovations which they 
introduced into pious practices but also by theii 
very extensive knowledge which enabled them to 
attract the general public as much by the spoken 
word as by their wiitings. It was in one of these 
mystic schools in which ‘‘Masarii” theology still 
piedominated that the great theosophist of l^Iurcia, 
Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-^Arabl, was educated. 

(M. AsfN Palacios) 

IBN MISDJAIi Abu 'Uihman Sa'id, the 
greatest musician of the Umaiyad 
period, was a negro mawla of the Banu l^umalj 
born at Mecca about the middle of the viRh century 
and died theie ca. 715. During the reign of 
Mu'awiya I (661 — 680) his master, hearing him 
singing Arabic verses to Persian melodies, set him 
free. Ibn Misdiah had picked up these tunes from 
the Persian builders who were at that time working 
in Mecca. Wishing to learn more of music he went 
to Syria (Rum) and received instiuction from 
barbiton players {barbailya ; cf. Cairo ed. Kitab aU I 
Ag^ni^ iii. 276) and theorists {iistii^islyd)^ From 
there he went to Persia where he learned the music I 
the art of accompaniment {darb') of 
that country. Returning to the Hidjaz he introduced 
much of what he had learned abroad into Arabian 
music. His popularity as a musician soon spread, 
a circumstance \vhich led the stricter Muslims 
to charge him before Dahman al-Ashkar, the 
governor of Mecca, with seducing the faithful by 
means of music. The caliph 'Abd al-Malik (684 — 
70s) ordered Ibn Misdjah to be sent to him at 
Damascus. Before the caliph he sang a hud^ 
(caravan song), a al-ntkbau and a ghUi^ 

aUf 7 mtkan (artistic song) which brought him the 
pardon of, and a present from the “Commander 
of the Faithful”. 

Ibn Misdjah is considered to he “the first in 
the art of music (^zW)” among the musicians 
of the early days, and is classed among the “four 
great singers”. It is also said that he was the 
first to sing Persian melodies to Arabic verse. 
Among his pupils were Ibn Muhriz, Ibn Suraidj 
[q, V.], al-Qfearid [q. v.] and YSnus al-Katib [q. v.]. 
With Ibn Muhriz he may be claimed as one of 
the founders of the Old Arabian School [see mUsI^. 

Bibliography'. XitUb al-Agpfini^ Biila^/iii. 
S4-88; Caussin de Perceval, antcdoiiques 

sur Usprincipcmx musiciem arabes, in 1873, 
p. 569; Kosegarten, Liber canitlemnm . . . . 
p. 9; Muhammad KSmil Hadjdjadi> aUMttst^l 
Cairo 1924, p, i8; Farmer, History 
of Arabian Music.^ London 1929, p. 69— -71, 
77—78; do., Historical Facts for the Arabian 
Musical Injluence^ London 1930, see index; 


Land, Remu* l*s tv; fuc Ft:f/:csi Dix^dopment of 
Arabic MtisL^ in Ttafis. Ccn^}eis of OrUti’^ 

1 ondon i S93 ; du., A\\ /it a /it , » sur r/Ustoire 
de la gitffujte atab^^ m .Lfcs dn i/t'cthne Congrh 
Inter, dcs Oricidaliste^., l.eyden 1883, P* 45 . 

(II. G. Farmer) 

IBN al-NAFIS, al-DI\ Abu 

^\Ll B. Aui ’L- 1 IV/.M AI-RlRASiii AL-DlMASH^i 
(al-IIarain and ul-lvaishi arc misreadings), an 
Aiab physician of the viitk (xiiith) 
century. Except the date of his death, very few 
facts of his life have been lecorded, as Ibn Abi 
E'jaibi'a, although his contompoiaiy, does not 
mention Ibn al-Nafis in his h^toiy tjf physicians. 
Born about C07 (1210) in Damascus, ILn al-Nafis 
studied medicine theie in the hospital founded by 
Nur al-Din b. Zanki [q. v.] in the \itb (xiith) 
centuiy (al-Bimaristan al-Xun). His Hist teacher 
was Muludhdhib al-Dm ‘^Abd al-Kahiml). ‘Ali known 
as al-Dal^war (d. 028^1230) who came from 
the school of Ibn al-Tilmidh whioli had been 
transplanted fiom Baghdad to Syiia and had trained 
a large number of student'^. Besides medicine, Ibn 
al-Nafis studied grammar, logic and juiisprudence. 
He became a W’eli known authority on ^afi'i law. 
Later he moved to Caiio wdiere he was given the post 
of chief of the physicians of Eg>pt {rfts atibbf 
Mixr\ probably w^orked at the Nasiri hospital and 
tiained a number of pupils. The best known among 
them was Ibn al-Ku(T, author of a w'ork on surgery 
[see al-ojakr5u]. He lectuied on law at the 
MasrHrlya school in Cairo. He was a distinguished 
authority on the Arabic language, highly esteemed 
by his conteinpoiar> Baha^ al-Hln Muhammad b. 
al-Nalihas. He died in Cairo on the I>hiR 
T-KaMa 687 (Dec. i8, 1288) at the age of about 
So (lunar years) and bequeathed his house and 
his library to the Mansuri hospital founded by 
Sultan Rala^un, only recently fini^hcd (083 = 1284). 

The Uteiary activity of ibn al-Nafi.s was veiy 
impoitant. He w’as mainly a commentator but 
one of independent mind and very extensive 
knowledge. He is .said to have written dowui most 
of his woiks out of his head without reference to 
books. His largest medical work, the Hi tab al 
SRdffAl fi U-fibb^ which was to fill 300 volumes, 
remained unfinished. Nothing of it has survived. 
A very important work on diseases of the eye 
{Kifab aUMuhadfidhab fi ’^l-Kithl) is in the Vatican 
(Arabo, N®. 307). The most widely disseminated 
of his works is however his version {tnTuffid) of 
the Katiun of Ibn SlnS [q. v.] abbreviated for 
practical purposes (first printed 1828). Numerous 
commentaries and super-commentaries on this book 
were composed in the course of centuries (see 
Bibl, under Sarton) and were eagerly studied by 
Indian physicians until quite recently. Among his 
commentaiies first mention must be made of a 
commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates much 
used in the east and widely disseminatedl in MSS,, 
printed in Persia in 1298 (1881). There is a com- 
mentary on the Epidemics of Hippocrates in 
Istanbul (Aya Sofya, N®. 3642^). A whole series 
of large commentaries on the HSnUn of Ibn SinS 
are preserved (chiefly in the British Museum). A 
commentary on the Mas^il fi of 

b. IshS^ [q. V.] exists in the Leyden MS., N®, 1296. 
Of the theological works of Ibn aLNafls there 
survives a biography of the Prophet {cd^Risnla 
al-hamiliya fi H^Slra ai^nabawiya) in the Cairo 
library as well as a work on the methodology of 
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tradition {Miikhtasar fl ^Ihn Usui aUHadltJi)^ A 
theological pamphlet Fadil Ihn Naii^ directed 
against Ibn Slna’s Ibn Yakzan is preserved 

in Istanbul (communicated by H. Ritter). In law 
Ibn Nafis wrote a commentary on the Tanbth of 
Shirazi [q. v.] ; this work does not seem to have 
survived. In philosophy Ibn al-Nafis is said to 
have written a commentary on the IMyat and 
another on the Hid ay a ft U-Hihm of Ibn Sina but 
neither of these has come down to us. 

Recently a young Egyptian physician has dis- 
covered that Ibn al-Nafis in his commentary on 
the Amtomy of Ibn Sina (Shark Tashrih Ibn Stnd^ 
existing only in MSS.), in striking contrast to Ibn 
Sma and Galen, described the lesser or pulmonary 
circulation almost correctly nearly three centuries 
before the European discoverers of it, Miguel 
Serveto (1556) and Realdo Colombo (1559). Ibn 
al-NafIs’ discovery was however not known in 
Europe as only a single commentary by him seems 
to have been translated into Latin. 

Bibliography'* al-DhahabI, Tdrlhh al- 
Islam (MS. Cairo, Ta^rikh-t N^. 42, vol. 22); 
al-'Umari, Masalik al~Absar (MS. Cairo, Mlm 
TcHrihJi^ N®. 99, vol. 7); al-Safadi, at- W of I bi 
H-Wafayat (MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 6587, fol. 20^- 
2iv); al-Subkr, Tabakat al^S^afi^iya^ Cairo 1324, 
vol. V., p. 129; Wiistenfeld, Gesch* d, arab. 
Arsle iind Naturforscher^ Gottingen 1840, p. 146; 
L. Leclerc, Hist* de la midec* arabe^ Paris 1876, 
ii. 207 — 209; Brockelmann, G.A.Z.^ i. 4935 
G. Sarton, Introduction to the Hist* of Science., 
Baltimore 1931, ii. 1099 — iioi (considerable 
bibliography!); Mohyi el Din el Tatawi, Der 
Limgenkreislauf nach eFKoraschi., Freiburg i. 
B. (Diss.) 1924 (only reproduced in five MS. 
copies 1 ) ; M, Meyerhof, Ibn an^Nafis itnd seine 
Theorie des Lungenkreislaufs, in Quellen und 
Studien s. Gesch. d* Naturw* u* d* Med*., iv., 
Berlin 1933, p. 37 — 88; do., Ibn al-Nafls and 
his Theory of the Lesser Circulation, in Isis, 
xxii., Brugge 1935. (Max Mu-Yerhof) 

IBN al-RAWANDI or al-REwendi, Abu 
’l-Husain b. Ya^yS b. IshKk, ex-Mu'tazill 
and heretic, born at the beginning of the third 
century a. h. The date of his death is variously 
given in the sources. According to some (notably 
Mas'udI, Murudj, vii. 237) he died in the middle 
of the third century, aged 36 01*^40; according to 
others he lived to the end of the century. The 
first statement seems to be the more probable. 

At the beginning of his literary career, Ibn al- 
RSwandl was a follower of the Mu'tazili school. 
Several fragments of his Mu^tazill writings preserved 
in the Makalat aUIslamtyln of Ash'arl reveal the 
vigour and originality of his thought. This school 
was however too narrow for the ambitious young 
man. Excluded from it he never ceased to attack 
his former colleagues. At first he took up the Shf a 
and became one of its leading theologians. Later 
under the infiuence of the heretic Abu TsS al- 
Wari^ [q. v.], he became a free thinker and wrote 
his heretical works in which he attacked Islam 
and all revealed religions. 

Of his works we possess: 1, the Kitab fadiliat 
alMu^tazila which is preserved almost In its 
entirety in the Hifab al^intisar of l^iyat. It is 
a reply to a defence of the school {Fa 4 llctt al- 
Mtitazild) by Dj^iz. In it Ibn al-RSwandl passes 
in review all the past teachers of the Mu^zila, 
calls attention to contradictions in their views and 


taxes them with heiesy. The second part of the 
book is an apologia for the Shi'a, 2. Many frag- 
ments of the Kitab alDaviigh, preserved in the 
Miiniazam fi H-tdriWi of Ibn al-Djawzi. In it, Ibn 
Rawandi attacks various passages in the Kurban. 
3. The Kitab alZumurrudh, fragments of which 
survive in the Madfalis of the Isma'ili al-Mu^aiyad 
fi ’ 1 -Dln [q. v.]. In this book Ibn al-Rawandi 
submits to a mordant criticism the idea of prophecy 
in general and the prophecy of Muhammad in 
particular. According to him, religious dogmas cannot 
be accepted by the reason and ought therefore to 
be rejected. The miracles attributed to the prophets 
are pure inventions. The Kurban is not a revealed 
book at all and does not possess either lucidity 
or inimitable beauty. The prophets may be likened 
to sorcerers and magicians. To conceal his irreligion, 
Ibn al-Rawandi puts all his theses in the mouths 
of Brahmans. The majority of later writers neverthe- 
less thought the Kitab alZitmiirrudh an important 
source for the authentic teaching of the Brahmans. 

A whole generation of Muslim theologians set 
themselves to refute the grave charges of Ibn 
al-Rawandi, among them lOraiySl, DjubbaPr, Abu 
Hashiin, Ash'^ari, Abu Sahl al-Nawbakhti and others. 

Bibliog r ap hy : H. S. Nyberg, Introduction 
to the edition of the Kitab alintisar of |Qiai3r5t, 
Cairo 1925; I. Krafikovskij, Un document otthlie 
sur les cettvres Klbn ar-Rawandi, Comptes rendus 
de r Academic des sciences de U.R.S.S..^ 1926 B, 
p. 71 — 74; H. Ritter, Philologika Vf Isl. xix., 
I sqq. ; P. Kraus, Beit rage sur islamischen 
Ketzergeschichfe, R.S.O., xiv. 93-129, 335-379, 
where are mentioned (notably p. 371 sqq*) other 
sources and works on Ibn al-RSwandi. Cf. also 
M. Guidi, R*S* 0 ., xiv. 315^^5^. (P. Kraus) 

IBN al-TILMIDH, Abu 'l-Hasan Hibat 
Allah b. Abi ’l-'AlS^ SS'id b. IbrahIm, with 
the titles of honour Muwafirk al-Mulk and Amin 
al-Dawla, widely known under the last name, a 
Christian Arab physician of Ba|^dSd, where 
he was born in the second half of the fifth (xith) 
century, the son of a prominent physician. He 
completed his education in several branches of 
knowledge on long sojourns in Persia and then 
settled in Baghdad as successor to his father. He 
must have been highly gifted, with a remarkable 
knowledge of the Arabic language, as well as of 
Syriac and Persian, a poet and a musician and also 
a calligrapher. He was also learned in Chiistian 
theology and obviously also in the Muslim religion, 
as he wrote upon medicine in the Af^dTih: he 
is said to have been a priest and was leader of 
the Christian community in Ba|^dad. As a physician 
he was highly esteemed by his contemporaries and 
successors e. g. 'Abd al-Latif [q. v.]. He enjoyed 
the favour of the caliphs abMul}:tafi, al-Mustan^id 
and al-MustadI [q. v.] and till his death was 
Christian supervisor (jS'Sr, a Syriac title) of the 
famous great hospital founded in the capital by 
^Adud al-Dawla. Al-Mustadi appointed him dean 
of the medical faculty and as such he was entrusted 
with the examination of the physicians of Baghdad 
and vicinity. Ibn AbT Usaibi'a relates an amusing 
scene from one of these examinations (i. 261). 
Ibn al-TilmIdh died on Rabt® I 28 560 (Febr. 12, 
1165) at the age of 95 lunar years (=92 solar 
years) and left Ms son a considerable fortune and 
a large library, the latter of which passed to the 
city on his death. As is clear from several references 
in the Arab historians^ Ibn al-Tiln^)^ had studied 
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the works of the Greek physicians and also the 
great Kanun of Ibn Sina [q. v.] and made them 
the foundations of his instruction in the theory 
of medicine. He trained a number of important 
pupils (Fakhr al-Din al-Maiidinl, Ibn Abi 'i-&air 
al-MasIhl, Radi al-Din al-Rahbi, Mnwaffilf: al-Dm 
b. al-Matran, etc.) most of whom later migrated 
from the ‘^Trak to Syria and Egypt and founded 
new schools there, from which the revival of the 
study of medicine in the viith (xiiith) century in 
these lands dates [see the article ipn al-nafIs], 
Ibn al-Tilmidh left a number of medical works 
but these have little originality. They are mainly 
commentaries on and synopses of writings belonging 
to the Hippocratic Corpus and of Galen, as well 
as works of Ibn Sina, Razi, Hunain and other 
Christian physicians. His pharmacological works 
were however much quoted in later times, especially 
an Ah, abadJuH (Pharmacopoeia) and two abbreviated 
versions of it for use in hospitals. They replaced 
in the 'Adudi hospital the pharmacopoeia of S5bur 
b. Sahl (d. 255 = 869) hitherto used there. These 
writings and a few others (a treatise on bleeding 
and a practical handbook of medicine) have 
survived in manuscript (cf. Brockelmann, G,A.L^. 
So far none of them have been printed. 

Bibliogr aphy\ Ibn al-Kifti, p. 340; Ibn 
Abi Usaibfa, i. 259 — 267; Wustenfeld, Gesch> 
d. arab. Arzie^ p. 97; Leclerc, Hhtoin de la 
medecine arabe (1876), ii. 24—7; Brockelmann, 
G.A.L,^ i. 487; G. Sarton, Introduction to the 
History of Science^ Baltimore 1931, ii. 234. 

(Max Meyerhof) 

'ILLA. [See Sabab.] 

*IRP, a term, from the very first ambiguous 
and vague, like so many other Arabic terms [cf. 
murD^a]. Ibn Kutaiba thought to see in it a synonym 
of “body”. Al-Kall rightly challenged this view 
(Amall, Cairo 1323, i. Xl8). Setting aside its 
material meanings (“strong army, valley covered 
with palm-trees” etc.: especially T,A.^ v. 45), Trd 
would mean the distinction of one’s ancestors (to^jt^), 
good character {aUkhatika aUmahmudd) or the soul 
(nafs). Now the expression “to insult a man’s 'ird” 
{shatania and its synonyms) is very frequent. But 
one can insult neither the soul considered as a 
metaphysical entity nor good character: the latter 
claiming exclusively praise ipso facto and the former 
being outside the world of phenomena. As to 
identifying hasab with 'ird nothing seems more 
accurate. Nevertheless 'ird is more than hasab^ the 
latter being only one of its manifestations {Lisan 
al-^Arab^ ix. 32, 629). 

^Ird, if we take texts of the pre-Islamic period 
and the first century a. h., corresponds to the idea 
of honour as generally understood. If we consider 
the etymology of the word this view gains conviction: 
^ar 4 means breadth. The majority of the derivatives 
from the root, like the verbs ^tara^a and tdarra^a 
(lahu), clearly imply the idea of something laid 
across; and there are others which convey the 
idea of barrier like the word ^ard (a cloud which 
obstructs the horizon). Tr^ from its etymology 
seems to be a partition which separates its possessor 
from the rest of mankind. This partition is certainly 
fragile since it is easily destroyed. The very 
common expression hataka Hrddhu is evidence of 
this: the hath consists in tearing a veil to reveal 
what is behind it. Moreover the derivative hatika 
s^fies dishonour vil 193). From this 

it follows that Tr<J. is a kind of barrier which 


shelters the individual or the group from attacks 
from outside ; if lou ered, this barrier opens the 
nay to anything that might cause dishonour j i. e. 
insult (and especially the hidja^ [q, v.]). 

Indeed when the Arabs said: “So and so’s 'ird 
is safe” they meant by this that he was safe from 
any insult (Z. Ar^ al-mnnir; T, A., art. 

‘m/; AhiUll^ i. 1 1 8); and when they wished to 
attack some one’s honour they heaped abuse upon 
him (Z. A , ; al~HishTih^ art. ^j/). This is why Hrd 
and insult were closely connected. 

The elements of ^iul ma) be classed under three 
heads: the gioup, the family and the individual. 
Under the head of the group come the number, 
the poet and the oiator, the victories and in- 
dependence; under the head of the family: the 
sons; of the individual: the group. Gthei elements 
like rebellion, courage, libeiiy, vendetta, chastity 
of the wife, liberality, faithfulness to one’s word, 
the non-captivity of the fiee woman, hasab^ pro- 
tection, hospitalty, invulnerability of the abode 
belong sometimes to the group and the individual, 
sometimes to the family and the individual, some- 
times to the group, family and individual. 

We find the explanation of ^ird in the warlike 
life led by the ancient Arabs. Indeed any sign 
of failure in fighting or of loss of independence 
humiliated the Arab and dishonoured him. Now 
humiliation (^dhilla) is the opposite of power (^issa) 
simply because it implies weakness; hence weak- 
ness is the condition of dishonour, w’hile pow'er 
is the foundation of honour or Hid. In other words, 
everything that contributes to power is an element 
of honour while all that causes w^cakness is an 
element of dishonour. It is evident then that Hrd 
was in its origin associated with fighting. 

Trd moreover has an important social function; 
the religion of the ancient Arabs was w'eak, in- 
effective and in no way of universal application. 
On the other hand, Hrd was intense and of momentous 
importance; besides, itwjs the guiding motive in 
the acts and deeds of all the Arabs except those 
of the Yaman. Thia is how 'ird took the place 
of religion at the gatherings held for contests of 
honour called mufakharat and munaf arut^ to keep 
alive among the Arabs that state of intense social 
life in which their feelings underwent a trans- 
figuration [cf. MUBlmARA]. Hrcl, on account of 
its sacred natures was entitled to take the place 
of religion; the Arab put it in the highest place 
and defended it arms in hand. 

The consequences to be draw'ii from the above 
are the following: Being subjected in their every- 
day life to the controlling influence of an ethical 
principle, namely honour (Hrd), the Arabs were 
not an anarchical or primitive people nor one at 
heart materialist; on the contrary, Hrd, regarded 
as an ethical principle was found to be at the 
root of various aspects of the moral life, of manners 
and even of social institutions. It was at the basis 
of the social hierarchy ; the poet, the orator, and, 
in a certain sense, the saiyid^ were considered 
with a special respect, Man was superior to woman, 
the sbfldif to the wadf etc. 

The Hrd which we have analysed refers to the 
ffahillya, JslSm however maintained many of its 
elements which found a place in it in the form 
of obligations; protection, largesse, courage etc. 
form part of Muslim practice. These elements lost 
their original character; they are no longer capable 
of being the cause of boastfulness (IslSm opposing 
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ta^wU to hamlya)\ they are rather connected with 
religion or with a moral principle emanating from 
religion. Other elements have been rejected by 
Islam (like hasab and sharaf) because they were 
incompatible with its spiiit. Some of them, on the 
other hand, still survive and sometimes are in- 
tensified. Among the modern Beduins we still find 
^rd with all its pre-Isl5mic force (the Im^uk of 
the Arabs of Transjordania and Moab). 

At a later date these elements underwent more 
than one transformation or even became extinct, 
especially in the cities. Yet the use of the term 
^Ird in its traditional sense, though less rich in 
meaning, has continued, keeping its sacred character 
and its relation with insult (cf. ^amhara^ Bulak, 
p. 1 66; Agi^nl^ xi. 49; Ibn al-Mukaffa^, aUAdah 
al-Kabtr^ ed. Ahmad ZakI Pasha, Alexandrie 1912, 
p. 42; Ibn Kutaiba, ^Uyun al-A^bar^ Cairo 1925, 
i. 293; al-Ilha'Slibi, Cairo 1898, 

p. 22, 31; Dlwan of Abfi Tammam, Cairo 1S75, 
p. 93; of al-Buhturl, Baiiut 1911, p. 441, 442, 
449, 652; of al-Mutanabbi, ed. Dieterici, 416; of 
Mihyar al-Dailami, Cairo 1929, ii. 4). It may be 
observed that its place has been partly taken by 
the term skaraf [cf. sharIf], which has received 
the simple meaning of honour, without the com- 
plicated shades the d^ahillya attached to this idea 
(Ya'^^ubi, ed. Houtsma, ii. 314; ^Uyun aUAkhjbar^ 
i. 246 ; al-Mutanabbi, Dlwan^ p. 342 j Ibn Sjaldun, 
Mu\addima^ Bairut 1900, p. 396; cf. al-^usrl, Zakr 
al-Adab^ ed. Zaki Mubarak, i* 135 and the lexicons). 

At the present day, the meaning of the word 
Hrd has become restricted; in Transjordania it is 
associated with the virtue of a woman or even 
with her beauty (Salman, ans m Trans j or danie^ 
[Arabic text] parfsa [Lebanon] 1929, p. X44). In 
Egypt the Hr4 of a man depends on his wife’s 
reputation and that of all his female relatives. 
In Syria the reputation of every member of a 
tribe reflects on a man’s Hrd (Dagjiestani, La 
famille musulmane contemporaine en Syrie^ Paris 
*93*5 p- 63 m-)- 

It is the word sksraf that is now used in 
Transjordania (Salman, p. 107), Nadjd (RihanI, 
Muldk al-^Arab^ p. 41, 60), in Egypt and in Syria, 
to mean honour. In Algeria the word nif or {lurma 
is used (Maunier, Introduction a la sociologies Paris 
1929, p. 21 J^.). 

Bibliography', cf. B. Fares, Vhonn&ur 

ckez Us Arabes avant Paris 1932. 

(Bichr FARks) 

IS^A? al-MAWSILI, Abu Muiiammad IshXk 
B. IbrShIm b. Mahan (MaimUn) b. BahmXn, 
the greatest musician of the early ^Ab- 
bas id period, was the son of a celebrated 
musician [see ibrAhIm al-mawsilI]. He was born 
at al-Raiy in 150 (767) and died at Bagjbdad in 
Ramadan 235 (850; cf. Brockelmann, G. A* Z., i. 
78, 84). He was of aristocratic Persian descent, 
although his father was bom and educated at al-Kafa 
among the Banfl Tamim (or Bans DErim; zi.Fihrist), 
XsMlf: was given a splendid education, studying the 
traditions under Hushaim b. Bughair, the ^ux^n 
under al-Kisa’i [q. v.] and al-FarrS^, belUs^Uttres 
under al-Asma'i [q. v.] and Abu “^Ubaida al-Mu- 
thannS [q. v.], and music under his uncle Zalzal 
[q. v.], ^Atika bint ^uhda, and his father. Ishaq’s 
first patrons were HSiUn al-Rag^d [q. v.] and 
Yal^yS b. ^Slid al-BarmakI and Ms sons. The 
lattW bought the young virtuoso a house and 
presented him with 100,000 dirham to furnish it. 

Ths Engyolopabdia of IslXm, SuppL 


When Fadl b. YahyS al-Barmaki was appointed 
governor of IQjurasan (794—795) he gave Isha^ 
a thousand dinar for a verse which the latter 
had composed on the occasion. The bounty of 
the caliphs and the aristocracy continued to be 
showered on Ishalj: who, like his father, soon 
became extremely rich. Yet he was liberal with 
his wealth and among his pensioners was Ibn 
al-^^Arabl, the lexicographer [q. v.]. When his father 
died he came to be looked upon as the first 
musician of the day, and the caliphs, al-Amln, 
al-Ma’mun, al-Mu'tasim, al-Wa£hik and al-Muta- 
wakkil, conferred manifold praises and honours 
upon him. Al-Ma^mun said that if lsha(i: had not 
been so well known as a musician he would have 
appointed him a kadt. At the court receptions 
Isha^ was permitted to take his stand among the 
savants and literary men, and was allowed to 
wear the robes reserved for legists. Al-Watiiik said 
that whenever IshSlj: sang to him he felt that his 
possessions had been increased. When this great 
musician died al-Mutawakkil cried: ‘^With the 
death of Ishak my Empire is deprived of an 
ornament and a glory”. 

As an all-round musician, Is^S^ stands pre- 
eminent in the annals of Arabian music. Although 
his voice, by general consent, was not so good 
in quality as one or two of his contemporaries, 
yet his superb artistry carried all before it. One 
critic placed him, in rank of merit, between Ibn 
Surmfij [q. v.] and Ma^bad [q. v.]. He is said to 
have been the first to use the falsetto (Jakhnith). 
As a performer on the ^ud (lute) he stood un- 
rivalled, and many a tour de force as a lutenist 
is told in the KitUb aUAghant. In composition 
he was original. In all his music he began on a 
high and forte note. As a result he was nicknamed 
al-Malsif (*stung by a scorpion”). In the JCitUb 
aUAghanl we have this tribute to his genius : *Isl|i3|f: 
was the most learned of the people of his time in 
music and the most accomplished of them in all 
its branches”. Although he was not a scientific 
tlieorist in music like al-Kindl [q. v.] and others 
who had the benefit of the translations from Greek 
writers, yet he was able to reduce the Old Arabian 
School of music theory and practice [see MU-i]^^i], 
which was in danger of becoming lost, Into a 
definite system. This was perhaps his greatest 
contribution to the art. 

IshS|p also won appreciation for his work as a 
poet, philologist, jurisconsult, and author, whilst 
his name has become popular through the Alf 
Laila wa-Laila, The Pihrist enumerates nearly 
forty works from his pen. Most of these are on 
music or musicians, notably his KifS^h aUAgh^nJ 
aUKablr (Grand Book of Songs), but others, such 
as the Kitab AhtMr QM 'Ukumma (Stories of 
Dhu ’l-Rumma), the KiCah Dj awUkir aUKalam 
\ (The Pearls of Speech), the Kitah Taf4U 
(The Pre-eminence of Poetry), and the Kitidf Ma^- 
warlth. aUIfikma (The Inheritance of the Wise), 
reveal his wide interests. The Pihrist describes 
Is^Sl^ as ^a recorder of poetry and antiquities... 
a poet, and versatile in the sciences”. His library, 
one of the largest in Bag^dSd, was especially rich 
in Arabic lexicography. Among his pupils were 
Ibn ©urdadlsbih [q. v.], ZirySb [q. v.] and 'Amr 
b. Sana. His biography was written by his son 
j^ammad, himself a learned traMtionist and author 
(Pihrists p» 142—143). 

Bibliography: Kifcib aUAgf^nl^ Bula^:, v. 
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52-131; al-FihiUt^ Leipzig 1871-1872, p. 141- 
143; IbD 'Abd Rabbihi, al-ikd Cairo 

1305, iii. iSS; al-Nuwahi, X^nTiyat al-Atab^ v. 

I — 9; Caussin de Perceval, Xotices anecdadques 
stir lis principatix muAciens in J, A.j 

1873, p. 569; Ahlwardt, Aba p. 13 — 

19; Baibierde Mejnaid, Ibrahim^ ,:/s de Mehdi^ 
in y>A^ 1869, p. 201 sqtj,) Muhammad Kamil 
Had j d j adj, ai-^^uS2kl ab-^jtkiya^ Cairo 19241 
p. 25 sqq.\ Faimer, Hisioty of At abut n MuAc^ 
London 1929, p. 124 sqq.\ do., Ilistotical I^act^ 
for the Atabian Musical London 1930, 

p. 247 sqq. and index. (f-I. C. Farmer) 
ISHRAKlYUN. In hL aiticle I^ihsojht ^onen- 
tale" od ^illuminativii" d'' Avicenna (/i*. K 0., x., 
1925, p. 433 — 407) C. A. Xallino has shown 
that Ibn Sina wrote a general work of a philo- 
sophical nature on the wisdom of the east — 
Hikma mafirikiya — of which one portion, the 
Logic, was printed in Caiio 1910 as Mantik al- 
Maskti^Iyln (wrongly given in the article iBN 
slNA in the JBibl.^ as al-Miishttkiyin).*\\i^ work is 
said to differ in degree from his other moie peri- 
patetic woiks. The so-called Hikma mushriklya = 
Hikmat al'lskta^ therefore does not exist [see 
-^irma]. The beginning of the article al-ishra- 
^I\Un ought theiefoie to be emended as follows: 
i. e, the followers of the Hikmat al-I^rak^ as it 
was taught by Suhrawardi al-Maktul (d. 1191)* 
The matter is the syncietic wisdom of Hellenism 
(especially the extreme metaphysics of the radiation 
of light, isj^rak) who .... etc. — Cf. also the 
articles al-suhr award!, nDr and fa 19. 

(Tj. DE Boer) 

ISMAIL b. SUBUKTIGIN. IsttiS^ll was a 
younger son of Subuktigin, Amir of Qliazna, by 
a daughter of Alptigin. On his death-bed in Sha^ban 

387 (August 997), Subuktigin nominated him as 
his successor and made all his nobles swear 
allegiance to him. Isma^il ascended the throne at 
Balkh. His elder brother MahmSd [q, v.] who 
was qahib-i ^aisk'i Khurasan (Commander of the 
troops of ]^uras§ln) on behalf ofthe SSmanid luler 
of Bul^Sra, tried to come to an understanding 
with him, and offered to deliver to him the province 
of Bal^ or ]^uiSsao in exchange for Ghazna, but 
on the refusal of Isma^il, he marched to Ghazna. 
Ismril met him on the plain of Qhazna in Kabf 1 , 

388 (March 998), but was defeated and forced 
to surrender. His rule had lasted only 7 months. 
Ma^mSd treated him with great indulgence. Shortly 
after this, IsmS^il formed a plot against the life of 
Mahmud. The plot was discovered and Isma^il was 
sent for safe custody to Qiazdjanan where he ended 
his days in peace. IsmaM was a weak-minded 
person, with a literary bent of mind. He was the 
author of several short treatises and poems in 
Arabic and Persian. He was a devout Muslim and 
during the short period of his rule, he is said to 
have followed the practice of the Orthodox Caliphs 
in leading the Friday prayer. 

Bibiiographyx al-'Utbi, TariMri Yamini, 
Lahore, p. 1 10 — 1 18; Ibn al-AJhir, ed. Tomberg, 
ix. 103 — 10$; ^amd Allah Mustawfi 

GuzTdCf p. 393, and Raw 4 at aU^afU^^ 
(Nawal Kishore Press), iv., p, 733 — 734. 

_ (Muhammad Nazim) 

ISMA^IlIVA* The Isma^flis form a sect of 
Islam, a branch of the ^i^ites [q. v,], and are 
subdivided into several subsects, some of which 
differ widely one from the other in their tenets. 


- ISMAlLIVA 

In histoiical woiks ot different periods they are 
refen cd to under diiferent names: the earliest 
(uith-vth = centmy) U the IJaramita 

(wioiigly); Batiuija ovib — xth century and later 
m Arab works); Sab'iya; IVlimija; Malahida 
(abusive term, Persian woiks, vi*hs=:xiith century 
and laid), etc. Nowadays in Persia — Muridan-i 
Agha ^5n-i Mahaliaii ; m Central Asia ■— Mulls^i 
or Maulai; m India — Kjiofiias (Nizaris), and 
Bohol as or Buhras (Musta'lians), etc. 

I. History of the movement. Officially 
the Ismahhy.r come into existence as a separate 
branch of the Shi'ites on the death of IsmS'il, son 
of Imam OjaTar al-.Sadik [q. v.], not long before 
148 ( 7 < 55 )* refused to lecognise the new 

nominee, the brother of Ismail, Musa Kazim 
but transferred their allegiance the son and heir 
of the formei, Muhammad, with his successors. 
Nothing authentic is known about the history 
of the sect fur about 150 yeais, till the end of 
the iii^d (ixth) century. Even the names of the 
Imams, successors of Muhammad b. IsmS'il, and 
their sequence, are dou))tiuI. The Fatimid version 
is: ^Abd Allah, Ahmad, Husain. Persian Nizari 
version : Ahmad, Muhammad, Ahmad. Indian NizSrI 
version: Ahmad, Muhammad, ‘Abd Allah. Druze 
version: Isma'il II, Muhammad, Ahmad, 'Abd 
Allah, Muhammad, Husain, and Ahmad (thus seven 
instead of thiee). 

Before the IsmSShs come openly upon the 
historical stage, there appears, in the second halt 
of the iiird (ixth) century, in southern Mesopotamia, 
the sect of the Kaiamita or ^armatians [q. v.], 
who were often, inieniionally or not, confounded 
with the Isma^ilih. As the former by their depre- 
dations made themselves hateful to all IslSmic 
nations, such confusion greatly picjudiced the cause 
of the Fatimids. The real tenets of the religion 
of the Kannatians, and the nature of their relations 
with the Lma^'ili Imams still lemain quite obscure. 
It is an indisputable fact, however, that during 
the whole course of their short history they pre- 
serve a hostile attitude towards the IsmS'^ilis; the 
latter also regard them as their bitter enemies. 

Usually the organisation both of the Karmatians, 
and of the Ismahlis who aie confounded with the 
former, is attributed to 'Abd Allah b. MaimSn al- 
Kaddah. The original Isma'ih literature and tradition 
preserves almost no memory of him. Only the 
late Zahr al^Mifctni (ix'h — xvth century) regards 
him as a descendant of Salman Farisi [q. v.], and 
an associate of two (earlier) concealed Imams. 
None of his works, even if they existed, are pre- 
served or referred to in the classic Isma'lU literature, 
as I was told by some learned Isma^ills. Such 
silence may have different explanations, indeed, 
but scarcely bears out the assertion that he was 
the real founder of the sect, as the legend states. 

In any case the sect of the Isma^lis was already 
well organised towards the end of the iii«l (ix^*^) 
century, and had strong roots in Persia, the Yamn 
and Syria, rapidly spreading in Northern Afn(». 
The history of al-Mahdl, and of other J^timid 
caliphs (see under their names) is well known* 
Intense propaganda was carried on through the iv^ 
(xth) century, and by the middle of the (xi*) 
century IsmS'lUsm was strong from the Atlantic 
to the remote Eastern comers of the Islamic 
world, Transoxiana^ Bada^shan and India. It was 
especially strong in Persia: Caspian provinces, 
Adharbaldjan, Raiy, Isfahan, Fars, J^uzistan, 
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Kirman, Kurdistan, i^urasan, with Tabas and Tur- 
shiz, Kuliistan, Ghazna, Badajdi§li^n, and Transoxiana 
had important centres of propaganda. Persia pro- 
duced the leading Ibma'ill philosophers, the real 
lounders of their doctrine, such as Abu Ya%ub 
Sidjistani (d. ca. 331=942), Aba Hatim RSzi 
(d. about the same time), Hamid aUDin Kirmani 
(d. ca. 410=1019), and al-Mu’aiyad ShhazI (d. 
470= 1077). N 5 sir-i Khusraw and Hasan b. §abbSli 
may also be added to this group. 

Everywhere Isma'ilism was persecuted as a 
dangerous political movement, but the causes of its 
rapid decline after an astounding success did not 
lie in this. Most dangerous were the schisms which 
took place in the sacerdotal class, and even in the 
families of the Imams themselves. The first serious 
split, which had only local importance, was that 
of the Hakimiya, i. e. Druzes [q.v.], who did 
not believe in the death of al-Hakim (411 = 1021), 
but expected his return. The next split, of NizSrls, 
was a catastrophe. On the death of al-Mustaosir 
[q.v], on the 18th T-Hi^ija 487 (Dec, 29, 
1094), his elder son NizSr was dispossessed of 
the throne by his brother al-Musta‘lI [q.v.], with 
the help of the Commander-in-Chief. The attitude 
of the Isma^ill circles of Egypt was rather apathetic, 
Nizar could not find sufficient support, was captured, 
and murdered (together with his son) in the 
prison by the orders of his brother. The news 
created enormous indignation in Syria and all 
over the East, and a great majority seceded, pre- 
serving their allegiance to the first 

Similar indifference reigned amongst the Egyptian 
IsmS'llls, the MustaTians, when &e line of the 
Fatimid ImSms of Egypt became extinct. When 
al-Amir was assassinated in 524 (1130) (the 
IsmS^tU sources give the date as 526 = 1132), his 
infant son and heir, al-Taiyib (whose existence is 
much doubted by historians), was taken into ^con- 
cealment”. The last four Fatimid caliphs of Egypt 
were not regarded as Imams even by themselves, 
and the Mkutba was read in the name of al-^S^im, the 
promised Imam who will come on the Last Day. The 
followers of the Fstimid tradition, the MustaTlans, 
still believe that the Imams, successors of al-Taiyib, 
are living in great secrecy somewhere, and are going 
to manifest themselves when the time comes. 

The administrative centre of the Musta'lians 
was transferred to the Yamag, where their com- 
munity was directed by “popes" (al-d^i H-mutlak)^ 
Isma^Ilism in Egypt and in Northern Africa dis- 
appeared with astonishing rapidity. In the Yaman 
it remained insignificant for about 500 years, 
but matters took quite a different turn in India, 
where the early colony had increased very greatly 
by the beginning of the xith (xvuth) century. Its 
importance greatly exceeded that of the original 
community, and necessitated the transfer of the 
residence of the to India. This transfer was 

accompanied by another split caused by priestly 
rivalries. After the death of the 26th DS^ad 
b. *Aiiab-^ah (999 = 1591), in AhmadabSd, the 
majority (DS^Sdis) followed DS^ud b. ] 5 ^utl>^ah, 
whom they regarded as their 27th da\ while the 
Yamanite party stuck to SulaimSn b. l^asan (= 
Sulaimanfs). The present SulaimSn! residing 
in the Yaman, is the 45 ‘^i — "All b. Muhsin; 
and the Da’udl dtf^ residing in Bombay — - the 
51st, Tthir b. Muhammad. (For the names of the 
d^H of both branches see: Asaf A. A. Fyzee, 
A CkrcnoUgical List of the Imams and De^is of 


the MustaHian Ismailis^ in f,B.BJ^,A,S,, 1934, 
P* 45 — 5 ^)» There also were many smaller splits, 
but they are of no importance. It must be noted 
that there are no real dogmatic differences between 
the Da^dls and the Sulaimants. 

NizSris. According to the Isma'fii tradition, 
which seems to have a considerable element of 
truth in it, the son of Nizar, al-Had!, was murdered 
'together with his father in prison. But his infant 
son and heir, al-Muhtadi, was Drought by trusted 
servants to Persia, Alamut, and was there brought 
up by Hasan b. Sabbah in great secrecy. When 
he died in 557 (1162), his son, al-Kahir bi-A^am 
Allah Hasan (the traditional genealogy of Nizaris 
at present gives instead of him two Imams, Kahir 
and ^asan), openly ascended the throne, and on 
the 17th Ramadan 559 (Aug. 8, 1164) proclaimed 
the great Resurrection, the Kiymnat al-Kiyamat. 
He prescribed to his followers spiritual worship, 
reducing the importance of the zakir^ as is suitable 
to those who are saved, and have entered the 
spiritual Paradise. This Paradisal state of the faith- 
ful most probably is the real basis of the well- 
known legend about the garden planted by ^asan 
b. SabbSh on the barren rocks of AlamQt to imitate 
Paradise, and to dupe his followers. 

The history of other four ^udawand% of Alamut, 

i. e. ^Ala^ al-Drn (or JQiyS^ al-Din), il^alSl al-Dln, 
^AiS^ al-Dfn II and Rukn al-Din ^ur^Sh, is to 
some extent known (the best summary is found 
in E. G. Browne’s Literary History of Persia^ 

ii. 453 — 460). In Syria the NizSris were numerous, 
aud under their talented leader, KSghid al-Din 
SinSn (557— 588 = 1162-— H92), played a con- 
siderable r 61 e in the wars against the Crusaders 
on the side of Saladin (cf. Stan. Guyard, Un Grand 
Maltre des Assassins^ in y.^., 1877, p. 324—489). 

The son of Rukn al-Din ^ar^Sh, Shams al- 
Dln Muhammad, was carefully hidden when still 
a child. He and his successors had either to live 
in complete concealment, or, probably., pose as 
Sufi shaikhs, of whom at that time there was a 
great number. Many of them, according to the 
tradition, occupied a prominent position, were 
governors of some provinces, intermarried with the 
§afawl shShs, etc. Unfortunately very few details 
and dates are so far availatile. 

Some sources mention, as immediate successors 
of Shams al-Dln, — Murrain Sl^h, and his son 
K&slm ShSh, but the official genealogy omits 
them. Then there were: K^im II, Islam 
Shah I, IslSm ^ah II, Mustansir hi TlSh II, 
'Abd al-Salara, Gharib MirzS, Bu E&arr' All, Murad 
‘^Ali (probably at the end of the x* = xvith centuiy), 
Dhu T-Fapr 'Al! (beginning of the xith — : xviith 
century), NSr al-Dahr ®Ali (about 1056= 1646), 
B^alil Allah I, Allah NizSr, Saiyid «Ali, 
yasan Beg (= Abu *l-Hasan*Ali), a contemporary 
of Nadir; KSsim ^Ali giah; Saiyid JHiasan "Ali 
(= Ba^ir 'Ali) died at the beginning of the xiiith 
(end of the xviiith) century. He was succeded by his 
son Khalil Allah II, who was murdered in Yazd in 
1232 (2817). His son, Hasan ^All Shah, married 
to a daughter of Path ‘Al! Shah 
pointed governor of Kirman, but later on, owing 
to court intrigues, had to flee to India, where he 
died in 1298 (1881). ^Al! who succeeded 

the preceding ImSm, lived in Bombay, and died 
in 1303 (2885). His son, the present Imam of 
the NizSrts, Sultan Muhammad ghah, is well known 
to the public as the Aga Khan. 
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The of Imihi, or I\lio<ljas [^. v.], were I 

:on\oUtM from Uinviuism about llu* (^xivth^ | 

:entury. Ihelr ielij»iouh literature i*, in binclhi and | 
fiuljjali. It tolluws to M>iuii extent the Uindiuhtic | 
daiulauis in loim, rather than Persian, and aUo 
retains some of the ILiuIuistic religious and philo- 
sophical teuniuology. 

2. The present distribution of the 
Isma^ilis. The Ni/ans are found in Syria, near 
Hama; in iVisia, — in the provinces of li^urasan 
and Knman ; in Afij^hanistan, — North oi lijalalSnad 
and in Hadaklisban: in Russian and Chinese 
Turkestan — Upper Uxus districts^ Yarkand, etc.; 
in Noithein India — Chilral, Gilgit, ilun/a, etc.; 
and in Western India — Sindh, GudjrSt, Bombay, 
etc. Their colonies aie found all over India, in 
Kastern Africa, etc. The total number of NizSris 
may be about 250,000. 

The Bohoras, or Indian Musta^lians, live chiefly 
in Gudjrat, Central India, and Bombay. According 
to the last Census of India there are 212.000 of 
them. There are many colonies of them in Eastern 
Africa. Only a few hundreds are Sulaimanis, all 
others are Da’udis. In the Yaman there are still 
a few thousands of Isma'ilis, the majority being 
SulaimSnis. 

3. Doctrine. The information which has so far 
been the basis of our knowledge about the doctrine 
of the Isma^ilTs, derived from different works by 
the orthodox historians and heresiologists, appears 
to be of very little value when compared with 
the original genuine Isma^ili works. The facts ap- 
pear to be so confused, distorted and perverted, 
either intentionally or not, that it will take a long 
time before the truth can be sifted from the untruth. 
The best appears to be to leave it for the present, 
and to give here the most salient facts derived 
from the original works, and from the sectarian 
tradition. 

Nothing authentic is known about the initial 
phase of the Isma'ill beliefs, just as generally very 
little is known about the earliest period of Shf ism. 
We may imagine that except in the question of the 
line of the ImSms which this or that sect followed, 
all early Sll'ite sects differed little one from the 
other (and from the Sunnite sects, too). Dogmatic 
peculiarities most probably appealed later on. It 
is a remarkable fact that the standard work on 
the Isma'ili system of fikhy the al-Islam 

by Kadi Nu^mSn (d. 363 = 973 j q. v.), is so close 
to the IthnSAashari tradition that many learned 
theologians of that school regarded it as a work 
belonging to their sect. 

Very few pre-Fatimid IsmShlr works are now 
preserved, and the earliest known date from the 
beginning of the iv^h (xth) century. The doctrine, 
both exoteric and esoteric, appears already quite 
developed and fairly stabilised in them. At present 
it is impossible to find out who laid the foundation 
of it and when. We have seen above that the 
usual story about the doctrine’s being invented 
by the “diabolical malice” of 'Abd Allah b. MaimSn 
al-KaddS^i seems highly improbable. Perhaps we 
shall be nearer to the truth if we think that the 
process of its formation was gradual and spontaneous. 
The period at which the Isma^Ui doctrine was 
developing, the iinfi — iiird (viiith— ixth) centuries, 
was precisely a period in which intense interest 
in the Greek science and philosophy was universal 
amongst the educated classes of Muslims of all 
sects, and especially amongst the ^fites. We 


may remember also that e.\actly at this» period 
the foundation of the whole Muslim system of 
science, medicine, and philosophic doctrine wa^ 
laid under the pationship of the ^Vbba^id caliphs 
who encouraged translations of the Gieek learned 
works. A little later on we find exactly the same 
elements as in Isma'ilism univeisaliy accepted by 
the most pious Muslims, in the Sufi system, or 
high theology. The reason wh> the Isma'ih doctrine 
received such a w ide reputation for hereticism and 
anti-lslamic tendencies should most probably be 
sought in two dilferent circumstances: attaining 
high cultural level under the hatimids. the Isinablis, 
in their attempts to reconcile the principles of 
Islam with the up-to-date science of their time, 
were going too fast for other le.si> cultured parts 
of the Islamic w’orld. And, secondly, political 
conflict and rivalry often deliberately peiverted 
and misrepresented their doctrine, as we can see 
from the w’oiks of heresiologists. 

The official doctrine of the Fatimids 
consisted of zahir or sharta^ and batin. The 
35/i2>, or “plain” foim of the religion, is a very 
conseivative form of Islam, lesembling in many 
respects the Itbna-''ashari practice, but in some 
points coinciding with Sunnism. Strict observance 
of players, fasts, and all prescriptions of the ^harta 
was obligatory upon all, even those in possession of 
the highest esoteric knowledge: “there is no batin 
without the ':ahir''\ It is remarkable that all here- 
siologists completely disregard this aspect of 
IsmS'ilism, preferring their ONvn fictions. 

The batin^ W'hich was incumbent upon every 
IsmS^ili, consisted of allegorical interpretations 
{ta^wU) of verses from the ljur'an, and 

religious prescriptions intended to prove the divine 
origin of the institution of the Imamate and the 
exclusive rights of the FStimids to it. It may be 
noted that the ideal of Isma^ilism always was the 
form of religion which is adapted to the level of 
education and the intelligence of the believer. 

The esoteric doctrine. The student im- 
pressed by the usual stories about the great impiety 
and the anti-lslamic tendencies of the secret Isma'ili 
doctrine, will be bitterly disappointed on reading 
the most secret amongst the Ism 5 ‘'ili books, such 
as, for instance, the Rabjat aU^Akl by Hamid al- 
Dln Kirmanl, some esoteric Madialis of al-hlu^aiyad 
Shirazf, the Kanz a/- Walad by Ibrahim al-IjSmidi, 
the nkaMBi'a by ^Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid, 
the Zahr aUMc^ani by 'Imad al-Din Idris, etc. 
These works prove beyond any doubt that the 
fundamental principles of the highest esoteric 
doctrine were the basic points of Islam, the un- 
shakeable belief in the Unity of God, the divine 
mission of Muhammad, the divine revelation of 
the I^ur^an, etc. There is also no doubt that the 
only aim of the authors was to develop and to 
refine the primitive principles of Islam, making 
them acceptable and attractive to the critical and 
sophisticated mind of a cultured man, who has 
gone a long way from the crude mentality of the 
Arabs of the vith century. 

The esoteric doctrine consists of two main parts. 
One is the of the ]§^ur^an and of the 
in which ^C^il Nu^Sn and gja^far b. Man§iir 
al-Yaman excelled. The second, by far more in- 
teresting, are the (plur. of the 

truth), or the IsmSflll system of philosophy and 
science, coordinated with the religion and serving 
as a revelation of its inner contents. 
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The system is a typical production of the Muslim 
mind of the ivA (xth) or vth (xith) century, and 
in many points resembles the philosophy of al- 
FarSbl [q. v.]. 

The most prominent element of this system is 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, derived not directly from 
the Enneads of Plotinus, or his early commentators 
but from some later versions, considerably adul- 
terated, and mixed up with heterogeneous matters. 
Isma'ilism (just like some Christian and Jewish 
systems) tried to find in the Plotinian philosophy 
the solution between the monotheistic idea and 
the plurality of the visible world. The system of 
ancient Greek science, on which Plotinus could 
build his system, had changed greatly by the xth 
century. Many theories were forgotten, many Greek 
works remained unknown to Muslims, and many 
forgerias were in general use. Thus the natural philo- 
sophy of IsmS^flism, with its ideas of the organic 
and inorganic world, psychology, biology, etc., is 
to some extent based on Aristotle, and partly on 
Neo-Pythagorean and other early speculations. 
There are, however, no references to these original 
Greek works, and only a vague mention of “Greek 
philosophers”, al-Httkama^ aUYunantya^ may be 
found, very rarely. Much is added from the debased 
science of the later periods, in the form of crude 
astrological, alchemical and cabalistic beliefs, specu- 
lations about the mystical and magical force of 
numbers, letters., etc. All this, indeed, is familiar 
to every student of early mediaeval culture. Traces 
of Manichaeism are very faint. Christianity is more 
strongly felt; Isma*!!! authors, when citing Christian 
Scriptures, usually are remarkably accurate, showing 
that they consulted the real books, and not simply 
their own fantasy, like the majority of the orthodox 
authors. 

Anyone who wishes to form a first hand idea 
of the ^ak^ik^ can with great advantage peruse I 
the well-known Encyclopaedia of the IM'wan al- 
Saf^^ many times printed, and partly studied and ] 
translated by the late Dieterici. The work is 
regarded by the Musta^lians as a compilation 
by the second of the concealed Imams, Ahmad; 
quotations from it are common in the ha^ik 
books. 

Thus, as we can see, there is very little original 
or unknown in this system. The only original thing 
about it is the way in which a]! this heterogeneous 
material was combined and amalgamated with IslSm. 
But even in this respect the hiMik completely 
resemble the Sufi speculations, which differ from 
them only in terminology and in the fact that 
Sufism emphatically accepts the Plotinian doctrine 
of ecstasy while IsmS^ism completely ignores it. 

We may note that the Musta'lians firmly believe 
that all this was revealed by their Imams, that nobody 
except themselves possesses this knowledge, and 
even that it would be unintelligible to outsiders. 
Even now the Bohoras intentionally keep aloof 
from modem science which they regard as heretical.. 

Outlines of the system. The Juxy^ik 
emphasize very strongly the parallelism between the 
Macrocosmos and Microcosmos. The Islamic tawJi^d 
is here carried to the last limit, and no attributes 
derived from the experience of the senses are given 
to God (aUQi^ib By an act of pre- 

eternal volition the One produces the first (sUHi^) 
emanation {munba^atE)\ accordance with the 
Plotinian system, it is the ahhdl^ or the all- 
pervading conscious formative principle, the de 


facto first “Initiator” of the world (fnubdi^). The 
second emanation, which appeals fiom the preceding, 
is the conscious life-giving principle, nnfs al-ktilL 
the third member of the original Plotinian triad. 
Here appears a new development, obviously pro- 
duced by an effort to reconcile this idea with the 
system of Ptolemy. A few more ^akh are inserted. 
They are “logical” moving principles of the different 
spheres, falak^ i. e. of the sphere of fixed stars and 
Zodiacal constellations, of the five planets, the sun 
and the moon. The latter is the ""akl in charge 
of the earth, al-^akl the actual creator of 

the “forms” {sTira\ and called the “Second mubd{‘'\ 
To him ^ are transferred all functions which in 
the Plotinian system belong to the ?mfs al-kulL 
The forms which, by working upon the substratum 
of matter, the ffaiyula {\iKvi), produce the visible 
world, have their perfect prototypes, after which 
they are created. This is obviously a version of 
Plato’s theory of ideas, which is wrongly under- 
stood. Here it forms the bridge between philo- 
sophy and religion. If there is to be a perfect 
prototype of humanity, Perfect Man, it must 
exist here, in this world, as otherwise humanity 
could not exist. But who can this Perfect Man be 
except the Chosen one, the last and the greatest 
Messenger of God, His Prophet Muhammad ? As 
man is the crown of creation, and* the Perfect 
Man is the crown of humanity he, the Prophet, 
corresponds with what in the cosmic world is 
aUkull. The hypostasis of the mfs al~kuU 
cannot be any one else than the Wa^l^ or the 
executor of the Prophet’s will, ^Ali. The ImSms, 
who are permanently in charge of this world, arc 
the hypostasis of the final The soul, being 
the “form” of the human being, belongs to the 
higher, spiritual world, but is entangled in the 
impure world of “becoming and decaying” {kawn 
•wa^fasdd). By associating itself with the nearest 
higher substance, the ImSm, the soul can “ascend”, 
and return to the Original Source, attaining to 
ultimate salvation. The method of this association 
is aUHbada al-HlniXya^ i. e. acquisition of the know- 
ledge revealed by the ImSms, and obedience to 
their command. “Who dies without having re- 
cognised the Im5m of his time, dies as a kafiy^\ 
This system remains fossilized in the Musta'lian 
tradition, but the Nizaris have slightly altered it. 
The Fatimids did not encourage extremist ideas, and 
in the early literature imam was almost the same 
as khfiiifat caliph. The Fatimids claimed to be 
the lieutenants of the Founder of the religion, 
the Prophet, The NizSrIs, probably under the 
strong influence of Snfi ideas, emphasized the 
spiritual life, reduced the and made the 

“light” of the ImSmate the Supreme Principle. They 
regard the principle of ImSmate, or divine guidance, 
as eternal, starting before the creation. The world 
never is without an Im5m, otherwise it will perish 
instantly. The Imam is the hypostasis of the Primal 
Volition, amr^ or “word”, logos, halima^ the Kurianic 
“be”. This substance rests in the ImSm, who 
otherwise is a mortal man, and is transferred from 
the father to the son only, by There are 
no smaller and no greater ImSms (contrary to 
FStimid belief), all are one and the same substance. 
The ImSm is not “incarnated”, there is no 
or tain&suM. in Isma'ilism* The first ImSm at the 
beginning of the period (demr) of Muhammad was 
‘‘All, and his progeny, dk>*rHyai are his successors* 
i^asan, who is regarded as the first ImSm by the 
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Muii%ta‘lians, is struck off the list, as he was merely 
acting on behalf of his brother. The Prophet re- 
mains the ^akl al-kully but the nafs al-kull^ is 
hypostasized by the hudjdja (in the Fatimid time 
one of the twelve or twenty-four ^‘bibhops”). He 
is usually a close relative of the Imam, sometimes 
even a woman, or a child. The possesses 

an innate miraculous knowledge of the ImSm, 
and teaches the faithful. 

There are no traces in the genuine IsmS'lli 
literature or tradition of any “degrees of initiation”, 
similar to masonic degrees in which each one hw 
its own “secret”. The revelation of the esoteric 
system obviously depended merely on educational 
level and intelligence. The hierarchy of dignitaiics, 
huliid al-din^ corresponded with “initiation” pro- 
i)alvly only at the earliest period when learning was 
exclusively confined to the priestly class. Later 
on the httdud were changed, or replaced by an- 
other scheme. The musiatijlb^ “initiated”, 

“licenced to teach”, da% “preacher”, and hu^dja^ 
“commi*'Sionerof a see’Y ^aslra\ are the fundamental 
ranks. The number seven belongs to the mystic 
numbers: there are cycles of seven Imams, the 
seven millenial cycles of great prophets (Adam, 
Noah, Abiaham, Mo.ses. Jesus and Muhammad, 
each with his Waft; the seventh is the expected 
^a’im), etc. 

The system of /^//, founded by Kadil Nu^man [q.v.], 
and preserved by the Musta^lians, never received 
further development The calendar of the Musta‘Hans 
differs from the general Muhammadan, being ahead 
of it by a day or two, because the beginning of 
the lunar month is calculated astronomically, and 
does not depend on the visibility of the moon. 

Bibliagr ap hy : Much has been written about 
Lsmahlism, but very little is based on genuine 
sources. The best bibliography up to iq22 Is 
given by L, Massignon, E^quisse d^um biblio~ 
graphic Qarmnie^ 1932 [Or. Studies presented to 
Prof, E. G. B towns), — A summary of histo- 
rical information only; O’Leary, A Short 
Hhtory of the Fatimid Khalifats,, London 1923 
— About IsmS'ili works referred to in this note 
sec W. Ivanow, A Guide to Is mailt Literature,, 
London 1933. — On Nizarl doctrine: W. 
Ivanow, An tsmaiUiic Work by Nasiru 'd‘din 
Tusi, in W. 5 ., 1931, p. 527—564. — On 
Isma^Ili Asaf A. A. Fyzee, Ismaili Law 
of Wills, Bombay 1933 (W. Ivanow) 

ISTIIJSAN and ISTI§LA?, two methods 
of reasoning much discussed in the books on 
the Uful al-Fi^k [q.v.] in connection with the 
doctrine of hiyas [q.v.]. The two conceptions as 
a result of their close relationship are sometimes 
confused (cf. Sbatibi, iv. 116— xi8; Ibn Taimfya, 
V. 22). But no one ever seems to have reached 
a clear and lucid definition of their mutual 
relationship. 

I. The authorities for i s t i h s 2 n which the 
followers of this method quote from the Kui^ 
(xxxix. !Q, 56), Haditji {mU riUu "Lmuslimun 
hasan»» fa^hima Hfnia 'llaki l^san^f^ and i^imdf 
(going to the bath without previous arrangement 
about payment etc.), are easily deprived of weight 
by the opposition, and therefore need not be 
further discussed. On the other hand, it is in- 
teresting to note that isti^s2n already leaves its 
literary impress in l>ad£l3i, thus going back to the 
first half of the viiitb century a, d. (see Wensinck, 
The Muslim Creed^ p. 59 )» For example we already 
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find in Bukhari (Wasaya, bab 8) the expression 
istahsana in the meaning of “to make a decision 
for a particular interpretation of the law as a 
result of one’s own deliberation”. Half a century 
later, Malik (d. 775) uses the expression in con- 
nection with legal decisions for which he cannot 
find authority in tradition {Mudawwana,^ Cairo 
1323, xvi. 217; similarly xiv. 134: “This is a 
matter on which I have received no instruction 
from my predecessors. It is rather something 
that we have decided according to opinion” \wa- 
innama hnwa istaksannahu)). About the 

same time Ahu Yusuf (d. 79 ^, Hanafi) says: <?/- 
^iyas kana an, , » ilia annl istalksantu . . . (“ac- 
cording to the kiyas this and that would be pre- 
scribed but 1 have decided according to my opinion” 
\^Kitab aUKharadj,, Bulak 1302, p. 1 1 7 ])- Istihsan 
is thus contrasted even more distinctly with the 
usual method of deducing legislation {iiyas). The 
term, in later centuries also, means a method 
of finding the law which for any reason 
is contradictory to the usual ^yas. 

It is noteworthy that ^afi'i (d. 820), the 
founder of the science of the Uful al-Fikk,, fun- 
damentally rejected istihsin, because he feared 
that in this way by going beyond the methodically 
pecure and generally recognised principles of legal 
interpretation, a loophole would be made for arbitrary 
decision. “God has not permitted any man since 
his Messenger to present views (kawl) unless from 
knowledge that was complete before him” {Risala,^ 
p. 70). If any one in spite of this uses istihsSn 
he is botching the work of God, the highest legis- 
lator {man istahsana fa-kad iharcia [quoted in 
QbarSlI, i. 274 and pass.), GhazSIl (d. I Hi) and 
BaidSwi (1282 or later, also a Shgfi'i) continued the 
discussion begun by ^afi^I in a more comprehensive 
and systematic fashion. Istihsan in their view can 
only be approved in so far as it can be traced 
to the principle of takh^t^ (the preference of a 
particular to a general legal prescription). But as 
takJisis is already contained in the doctrine of 
kiyas^ istihs2n has really no special part to play. 
Later Shafi^i authorities like Subki (d. 1370) and 
Mahalll (1460) express similar views. 

The supporters of the doctrine of istihsan — 
they belong for the most part to the Hanafi 
maihhah (Pazdawl [d. 1089], Sarakhsi [d! 1090], 
Na'^afi [1310] etc. dfwn to Bahr al-'Ulum [1810]) — 
make every effort to deprive these objections of 
their force. To the assertion that the arbitrary 
opinion of the individual legist is given too much 
scope, they reply by defining and systematising 
isti^s2n more accurately. Their principle of diver- 
ging in certain cases from ^iyds and using istihsSn 
Jiol decided by personal in- 
clinations or by a lack of methodical thinking 
but on the contrary by purely material considerations 
provided for in the law. It is a “concealed 
iiiyas khfift)^ a divergence from an exter- 
nally obvious kiySs to an inner and self- 
conditioned decision. The reason for the 
preference of istihsan might be given in the Ij^ur^Sn, 
in the Sunna, in the i^mcl or in the principle 
of fariira,, but in any case it is sanctioned by 
generally recognised methods of proof. Nor is it 
true that istihsan can be traced back to the principle 
of tahhfii and thus be brought within the sphere 
of kiyas proper. It really lies outside of this narrow 
sphere and must tber^ore be recognized as a 
special form of deduction. For the rest, if we in- 
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vestigate more carefully, we can assert that the 
form of istihsan represented by the Hanafis is 
also used by representatives of other madhltah. 
It is in practice the common property of all legists. 

If we consider the very minute work of systemat- 
isation which the later Hanafis (e. g. Ibn al-Humam 
[d. 1457] — Tbn Amir al-Hadjdj [1474] and Bib5rl 
[1708] — Bahr al-‘=Ulum [1810]) have done on 
istihsSn, we may actually agree with this last 
deduction. This method of reasoning, which 
originally aroused such misgiving because it was 
undefined, is given a place in the casuistic stepladder 
of the Vml al-Fikh, and its possibility of 

application thus limited to a few accurately 
definable cases. If nevertheless discussion continued 
on whether it is justified or not this can only 
be explained by the fact that the followers of the 
SbSfi^i school felt themselves bound from a certain 
traditional principle not to drop the polemic against 
istihsan which had long ago been originated by 
their master — under different conditions and with 
more justice. 

II. IstislSh is, as regards its negative side, 
closely connected with istihsan; here we have 
again a question of a principle by which the other- 
wise usual method of deduction is to be excluded 
in the preparation of legal decisions. The dif- 
ference from isti^Sn is seen only when we enquire 
into the guiding ideas which forms the positive 
foundation for this principle which is negative in 
its effects. We then see that istislSh is more 
limited and more closely defined in content 
than istihsan in so far as it replaces the, in itself 
only formal, “finding-good” of the latter by the { 
material principle of ma^lafia. It argues withj 
the demands of human welfare in the widest j 
sense. It might therefore be contrasted with the ! 
more comprehensive and more indefinite general j 
conception of istihsan as a more exactly defined I 
or subordinated species, as indeed al-Ishblll (MSliki, | 
d. 1151) already pointed out (ShatibI, p. 117). It 
is just through this greater definiteness that istislah < 
gains in force compared with istihsan. For 
it is evident that such an illuminating idea as 
that of anxiety for human welfare carries much more 
conviction in the derivation of legal principles 
and can be more readily established than the 
formal and empty criterion of istihsan. In this 
way is probably to be explaine^d why the principle 
of istislah was on the whole not so strongly 
disputed as that of istihsan and why it occasionally, 
going beyond the denial of the usual kiy^^ even 
questioned the validity of legal principles emanating 
directly from the Kurban, Sunna and (see 

below). 

Relying on the hadife /5 darara wa-la dirara 
fi H 4 $lam (in Islam there is' no ifljury”OT maltelous 
damage and on other testimony from the Kurban, 
Sunna and later representatives of the 

UsUl aUFi^h championed the principle that the 
whole Siarfa furthers or is intended to further the 
welfare of man (r^yai al-masaiif). This however 
does not yet admit the principle of istislah but 
only a basis for it. Istislah is not yet found in 
operation in the normal deduction of the thesis 
of r^ayat al-mu(€Llih^ but first occurs in the ex- 
ceptional case only, namely when the legal prin- 
ciples of the Siarl'a afford no direct basis for it. 
It is therefore called more accurately aUmaiali^ 
al-miursala^ i. e. the doctrine of those cases of the 
rFUyat aUma^laha in which the chain of deduction 


does not run smoothly and free from gaps back 
to the starting point of legislation (cf. the use 
of the expression mursal in the science of Tradition). 
Istislah. like istihsSn, is therefore as a kind of 
kiyas MfP (see above) always in contrast 
to the moreobvious method of deducing 
legal decisions. It is intended to eliminate or 
at least to correct deductions which take no note 
of the idea of masjai^ in the sense of the latter. 
If for example — to take a frequently quoted 
example — the enemies of Islam attack the Muslims 
and to protect themselves drive Muslim prisoners 
in front of them, the Muslim ought properly not 
to fire upon them in view of the prohibition to 
kill innocent co-religionists. If nevertheless it is 
decided to do so and this latter prohibition is 
disobeyed, this is done with the support of the 
istislah: it is believed to be more in keeping with 
the spirit of the law if a few Muslims are sacri- 
ficed than if the whole community is handed over 
to destruction. 

The history of the origin and development 
of istislah cannot be traced so far back as that 
of istihsan. It is true that it is asserted by different 
authorities that Malik (d. 775) was the first to 
use istislah, and indeed there is some ground for 
this, as for example when he declares it permitted 
in special cases to sell fresh dates not yet pulled 
for ripened dates — against the usual regulation 
that fresh fruits cannot be sold for dried (Mudaw^ 
wana^ Cairo 1323, x. 90 5 qq.\ Ktfah aUArUyt). 
Rut in the first place it is not quite certain whether 
this opinion goes hack to Malik (see p. 94), and 
secondly an authority for this decision comparable 
to istislah {It-ma ynhFflf iddiMol 
^ala sahib al~ar^ya\ p. 93 sq,^ cf. p. 95) quite 
obviously comes not from him but — according 
to Sahniln (d. 854) — from the circle of his pupils. 
It should further be remembered that the term 
maqlaha or istislali is not mentioned at all in this 
connection; and finally it should also be noted 
that Shaft'! (d. 820) in his famous Rhala confines 
the discussion to istihsan. From this it is probably 
safe to deduce that the problem of istislah was 
not yet ripe for discussion in his time — unless 
it was then still regarded as a subdivision of 
istihsan and therefore not particularly emphasised. 

The assertion that Malik was the first to use 
istislah is therefore in all prohability a later ante- 
dating of the fact that the MalikTs made the most 
frequent use of this principle. Nor in the period 
following Malik and his generation is it possible 
yet to demonstrate clearly the development of 
istislah. The names which are quoted as authorities 
in the later works in discussion of the principle 
— apart from MSlik and gfeafi*! (!) — belong 
at earliest to the xith century. Perhaps the gap 
could be filled to some extent if the old and still 
unpublished ttsul works were systematically studied. 
In any case the fact that the principle of istislah, 
according to the present state of our knowledge 
of the sources, is first found at a comparatively 
late date, does not yet allow us to deduce with 
certainty an outside influence (e, g, of the ratio 
uHlitaHs in Roman law). It is equally unjustifiable, 
in view of the lack of the necessary preliminary 
work, to assert the quite natural hypothesis that 
istislah is ultimately to be derived from the Mu'tazll! 
principle of W/. 

I Imam al-^Iaramain al-IJjuwaml (d. 1085, S^afi^) 
I is the first of those who are mentioned as followers 
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of the prvBciplc of istislah. Uafortunately he does 
not discus^i it in his brief work aUWarakat 
(but 4>ee the quotations from his 
in Goldrihcr, in W.Z.KM., i. 229, note 5) , On 
the other hand, we possess authentic expressions 
of opinion by the icnEtn OhazalX (d. iiii), also 
quilted as an authority, which take us into the 
heart of the discussion [Mnsta\fa^ i. 284 — 315)* 
(Jhazali defines the legal term ma^Mia as “con* 
sideiaiion for what is aimed at for mankind in 
the law” ^ala ai-s^ar . . . tnin 

al-khalh\ p. 286 sq\ By this he means five things: 
maiiitcuance of religion, of life, of reason, of 
descendants and property. The consideration of 
ma\la^a and its counterpart, the averting of cor- 
ruption {daf al-tmfscda\ is, according to Ghazali, 
generally given by the legal text and therefoie coin- 
cides with the usual In the cases in which 

it cannot be deduced by the usual process 
mursttla) it is only decisive when there are cogent, 
and unequivocally defined considerations affecting 
the whtdc community {darur\ ^afU kuUi), for | 
example in the case of defence against an attack 
made upon the community of Muslims under cover 
of Muslim prisoners (sec above). Otherwise it is 
not allowed to use istislah. If nevertheless a man 
U.SCS it, he is bungling the work of the divine 
legislator (p. 3 1 1 : wa^man sara ilaiha fa-had 
^^ard‘a\ with reference to Shafi^i’s above-quoted 
remark on istihsan). For the rest Ghazali refuses 
to include istislalj, which he recognises in this 
limited form, as a special “root” with the other 
aUFlpi^ as in his view it depends on a 
combination of proofs from the Kur^Sn, Hadlfli 
etc. and therefore does not constitute an integral 
base. 

After OhazSll, other Shafi'i legal theorists ex- 
press themselves on the problem of Istislah, e. g. 
Baidawf (d. 1282 or later) — Isnawi (1370) and 
Subkf (1370) — MaliallT (1460) — Bannani (1784). 
They discuss at considerable length the views of their 
predecessors, especially QiazalT, but contribute very 
little that is new. On the other hand, the tendency 
to systematization of the different cases of 
KtislSh increases. This tendency to systematization 
however only reaches its height in the later Hanaf i 
works on usul by Sadr al-§baTi‘a Mahbubi (d. 
1346) — TaftazanI (1390 or later) — Fanari (c. 
1500) and especially Ibn al-Humam (1457) — Tbn 
Amir al-IIadjdj (*474) Bihari (1708) Ba^ir 
aPnam (iSio). Here we cannot go into the 
details of their explanations which arc often diffi- 
cult to follow. 

Among the pronounced opponents of istislah 
are mentioned al-Amidi (d 1233, originally IJanbali, 
later ShUfi'O al-Hffdjib (1249, Maliki) 

( Baida wi-Isnawi, iii. 135). At a somewhat later 
period we may probably include under this heading 
the celebrated ^^nbali theologian Ibn Taimiya 
(d. 1328). In one of his epistles be gives his 
views on masM^ nmrsala. His exposition is rather 
obscure but it is at least clear that the whole 
question caused him much misgiving. He laments 
that many rulers and also ordinary mortals have 
used the principle of contrary to the law 

or in ignorance of it and so — just as with 
istiIjsSn — have acted illegally as law-makers. 
The Siart^ — he thinks — has not neglected 
ma^taia. If the human understanding thinks it may 
assume a which is not represented in the 

law there are only two possibilities: either the 


law ha-s already indicated it without his knowledge 
or it is a question only of an imaginary and not 
a real maslaha. 

Id the foregoing it has already been mentioned 
that the Malikis are regarded as the princi- 
pal champions of istislah. But too much 
stress should not be laid on this general opinion. 

It is of course true that Maliki legal theorists like 
^atibi (d. 1194) and Karafi (1285) took up the 
discussion of mamlih mnrsala and carried it further. 
But on the other hand Ibn al-Hadjib who was 
also a Maliki is reckoned one of the opponents 
of the principle (see above). On the other^ hand, 
the circle of those who recognise the principle 
of istislah in practice extends far beyond the limits 
of the* Maliki school. Karafi even points out that 
“if one looks more carefully, it is in general use 
in the madhhah^’' (p. 170). Shafi'is and IJanafis 
— although with certain limitations and in part 
under other names — have adopted it and developed 
it further. The most radical upholder of istislah 
is however a certain Nadjm al-Din al-Jawfi (d. 
1316). He is considered a HanbalT but in reality 
may be claimed as an independent student of law 
(mttdjiahid) — precisely on account of his attitude 
to the question of istislah. 

Tawfl in his Fisala Ji 'l-Masalih al-mursala 
puts the ticklish question: What is to be done if 
the text of the law {nas() and i^m'^ cannot be 
reconciled with regard for the general welfare 
(rHyat aUma^lahd)\ His answer is unambiguous; 
The ri'ayat al-maslaha is decisive, in 
so far as the legal aspects of every day life are 
in question (mu^amalSi) (the sphere of duties 
relating to worship, is not affected there- 

by as they relate to something fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the preservation of the welfare of 
humanity). Nasj^ and are however not simply 

to be excluded. They are rather to be reconciled 
subsequently with the demands of the masjalia 
by the help of exegesis {bayan) or specification 
{tahklM’i h hy separating a subdivision from the 
general and the principles applicable to it). In any 
case however, the rFayat al-maslaha represents the 
highest court of appeal. 

In order to strengthen the principle of rfSyat 
al-maslaha and justify placing it above nass and 
idyrmf- fawfi quotes evidence from Kur^Sn, Sunna, 
idjmd- and ?/fffflrr(iptelligent consideration), of course 
giving first place to the saying attributed to Mu- 
hammad: “there is no injury or malicious damage 
{In darara wa-la dirard). He further points out 
that the legal texts are of different kinds and 
contradictory while the idea of maslafya is an integral 
base, and thus gives a better clue to the solution 
of legal problems (reference to Kur^Sn iii. 98: 
“Hold fast together to the cord of AllSh and do 
not split into parties!”). He takes this opportunity 
to combat the assertion that the variety of legal 
interpretation is a special advantage of the Muslim 
religion (cf. the hadife ; t^tilaf^ ummatl ra^ma^^). 
The disadvantages which result are greater than 
the advantages: simply because there are such 
different interpretations, it is sometimes possible 
to find a lax interpretation to suit one’s own 
wishes and to neglect the more rigorous injunctions. 
Many non-Muslims, who would readily adopt IslSm, 
are prevented from taking the final step by the 
multitude of opinions held by jurists and the 
resulting lack of uniformity in the legal system 
of IslSm. 
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The author is well aware that his views go 
beyond the istislah of the Malikis (p. 6o jg,). He 
is reproached with abandoning by his thesis the 
path that has been taken by the bulk of the 
Muslim community {al-sawad al-a^zan^ and attention 
is called to the words of Prophet: “Follow the ! 
majority! He who takes his own way will go his 
own way to Hell also” {ittab^Ti al-sawdd ai^a^sam 
fa-inna man slia dhdh a sha dhdh a Ji '^l-nar). But this 
would mean reducing every new view and every 
new method ad absurdtim. The majority which 
has to be followed according to the words of 
Muhammad is rather the path to clear demonstration. 
And the latter condition is fulfilled in his (Tawffs) 
method of r^ayat al'-maslaha. 

Ibn Taimiya in his already mentioned Risala 
points out emphatically that the mind of man 
easily makes mistakes in using ma^laka^ especially 
if the text of the law does not agree with it. 
Tawfl, his contemporary and for a time pupil, on 
the other hand, concludes his Risala ji '‘hMasaKh 
al-mursala 'witla the following words: “As to mas- 
laha with regard to the legal relationships of 
man to man, it is known to those whom these 
legal relationships concern by reason of custom 
and intelligence. If we now see that the deduction 
given by the law (maslaka) does not comply with 
it, we know that to obtain it we must let it speak 
for itself (^fa-idhd regain'd dalil al-sj^ar^ muia- 
^an ifddaHhd ^alimrtd anna ufdlnd ft 
tahsllihd ^ald ri^dyatik'S') . . . And God knows best 
what is correct”. 

Bihliographyx (in addition to the works 
given in vol. ii. 600): 1 . Istil^sSn: Si2fi% 
Riscila (at the beginning of Kitdb al-Umm^ 
Bnla^ 1321)? P‘ 69 QiazSli, al-MnstasJd 
(2 vols., Bula^ 1322—1324), i. 274 — 283; Bai- 
dawi, Minhd^ al-Wujul^ with commentary 
Nihdyat al^Su^Ul by ^jamal al-Din al-Isnawi (on 
the margin of the aUTakrlr wa H-Ta^bir of 
Ibn Amir al-HSdjdii 3 vols., BQla]^ 1316 — 
1317), iii. 140 — 147; TSdi al-Dln al-Subkl, 
Djam^ al-Djawdm^^ with the commentary of 
Sjalal al-Dln al-Mahalll and glosses of Ban- 
nani (2 vols., Cairo 1297), ii. 288; PazdawT, 
Kanss al-Wujul^ with commentary [Kajhf al- 
Asrar) of 'Abd al-'AzTz al-BukhSri (4 vols., 
Stambul 1307 — 1308), iv. 2 — 14, 40, 83; Abu 
U-Barakat al-Nasafi, JCaihf al- Asrar (J^arh 
Mandr al-Anwdr\ with commentary by Mulls 
^Iwan and glosses by Muhammad ’^Abd al- 
Hallm al-Luknaw! (2 vols., BulS^ Z3id), ii. 
164— 168; Sadr al-§harl‘a al-MahbubI, 
al-Tawdth ^ala 'l-Tanklk^ with commentary (a/- 
by TaftSzanI and glosses by Fanari 
and Mulla Khusraw (3 vols., Cairo 1322), iii* 
2 — 10; Ibn al-Humam, aUTahrir^ with com' 




mentary (al-Takrir wa 'I- Takhir) by Ibn Amir 
al-Hadjdj (3 vols., Bula^ 1316 f^.), Iii. 221— 
2385 [Mulls. I^usraw], Mirkdt al-tVusTfl ild . 
V//;z al-UsUl^ Stambul 1307, S. 23 sq.\ Muhibb' 
Allah b. "^Abd al-Shukur (Bihari), Musallam 
al-Thiibut^ with commentary (fawdlik aURaha- 
mut) by Muhammad ^Abd al-^Ah NiySm al-Dm 
(Bahr al-'UlGm), printed along with Ghazali’s 
al-MastasJa (2 vols., BulSl? X322— 1324), ii. 
230—234; Ibn Taimiya, Madjmtfat al-RasdHl 
wa U-MasdHl (5 vols., Cairo 1341 — 1349), v. 

22 sq,\ ^aiibi, al-Muwdfa^df (4 vols,, Cairo 
1341}, iv. 1 16 — 1 18; al-Sbaikh Muhammad al- 
I^idri Bey, Usui al~fikh (2a<l ed., Cairo 1352 = 
1933), p. 4 * 3 — 416; ‘‘Abdu ’r-RaljIm, I Princifi 
della Giurisprudenza Musuhnam^ transl. Guido 
Cimino (Rome 1922), p. 181—184; D. Santil- 
lana, Istiiuzioni di Diriito Musulmano MalicMfa^ 
i., Rome 1926, p. 56 sq, — II, On Istislah: 
Ghazali, op. cit., i. 284 — 315; Baidawi-Isnawi, 
op. cil.., iii. X34 — 139; Subki-MahallT-Bannani, 
op. dt..^ ii. 229 — 234; MabbUbr-Taftazani-Fanan, 
op. rzV., ii. 374 sqq..^ espec. p. 391—396; Ibn 
al-Humfim-Ibn Amir al-^Sdjdj, op. cit.., iii. 14 1- 
167, esp. 150 sqq.\ BiharT-Bahr al-'Ulum, op. 
dt,.^ ii. 260 sqq..^ esp. p. 266 sq. and 301 ; Ibn 
Taimiya, op. v. 22 sqq*\ ShatibI, op. 
iv. no sqq..^ esp. p. 1 16 — 1 18; Ifarafi, ^ark 
Tankih al-Fu^l.^ Cairo 1306, p, 170 sq*\ Nadjm 
al-Din al-Tawfl, Risdla fi '^l-Masdlt^ al-immala 
{Madjmu^ RasWil fl UsUl al-Fihh.^ Baiiati324, 
p. 37 — 70); the same work publ. in Rashid 
Ri 45 ’s periodical al-Mandr, vol. x., p. 745 — 
770 (according to Ta/sir aUMandr.^ v., Cairo 
1328, p. 212); Muhammad al-^idrl, op. cii..^ 
p. 381—392; 'Abdu V-Rahim, op. city p. 173, 
184; Santillana, op. r//,, p. 55 sq. 

(R. Paret) 

lYAR, the eighth month of the Syriac 
calendar. There is no uniform opinion regarding 
its vocalization. Al-Bir 5 nl (see Bihl^ says that the 
name was originally written without an alif as 
the third letter. The initial vowel also varies 
between a and i and the doubling of the yd also 
is not regular. The usual modern form is aiydr. 

It corresponds to May of the Roman year and 
like it has 31 days. On the 6th and 19th of this 
month, according to al-Biruni, the third and fourth 
lunar stations rise and the 17th and iSth set. In 
the year 1300 of the Seleucid era (989 A. i>.) 
according to al-Biruni on the 5th, igtii and 31^* 
of this month the stars of the 2»fi — 4*h lunar 
stations rise and those of the i6th — jgth set [see 
nIsXn]. 

Bibliography'. al-BirSm, al-AtJ^r.^ ed. 
Sachau, p. 60, 70, 347 — 349 ; cf. also the works 
quoted under TAMMtJz. (M. Plessner) 


K 


a Turkish Sunn! theologian, 
founder of the sect of J^Ubmasi^s (popularly 
called Chupmessihis)'y brought by orders of Selim 
before a special tribunal, he was condemned to 
death on i^afar 8, 934 = Nov. 3, 1527 and executed 


the next day as a stndijk [q. v.]. He held that 
Jesus was (morally) superior to Muhammad (af 
^allyat ^ald Mu^mmad), Ibn Kamal Pa^a 
wrote his treatise on Zindll^ism on the occasion 
of his trial. 
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KABin — KALI 


Ptibl i og rap hy ; von Hammer, G, 0. v. 
99; d’Ohssom Tabkaii general^ i. 153; Pecevvi, 
TtiMth. Stambul 1283, i, 124; cf. Huart, in 
Ci->figres Intanat. ties Orwitalistes^ Paris 
1897, p. 69 sqq.\ cf. also Paul Ricaut, Hist, 
of ike Present State of the Ottoman EmpUe.^ 
book ii., chap. 12, fifth ed., 1682, p. 244 sqq. 

( L . Massignon) 

IfApI NU'MAN. [Sec NvSiXn.] 

KAIKA'US u. Lkandau r. KabIjs b. WastimgIr, 
‘CnsUR al-Ma^Xi.!, prince of Djui'djan and 
Tabaristan, a member of the ZiySrid family 
[q.v.] leigned 441 — 462 (1049—1069), as a con- 
temporary and vassal of the two first great Saldjuks 
Tughrilbeg and Alp Arslan. As he gives his age 
as 63 at the end of his Kabus-7iama to which he 
ow'es his fame and says he began the work in 
475 (1082 — 1083) he must have been bom about 
410 (1019 — 1020) and have been about 30 when 
he came to the throne and he must have ceased 
teigning a considerable time before his death. The 
reasons which led to his leaving the throne are 
not known to us; they explain the mature wisdom 
and no doubt also the considerable bitterness which 
marks his work. 

The Kabus-natna is one of the most im- 
portant mirrors foi princes that have 
survived in the Persian language, written 
hy the author for his son GilSn Shah and called after 
his grandfather KabSs b. Washmgir [q.v,] celebrated 
alike as ruler and author. It is a compendium of 
practical philosophy arranged in 44 chapters, the 
bulk of which deals with ethics and economics 
Including the discussion of a number of important 
professions, while politics are only dealt with in 
a few chapters at the end. 

A general desciiption of the book is given in 
E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia.^ ii. 
(1900}, p. 276 — 287. That the author in his ar- 
rangement of his matter shows a certain dependence 
on Hellenistic ethics from which he has taken 
central conceptions like that of (isTbrytq is undoubted. 
The arrangement and examples in the book on 
the other hand are almost entirely of Persian 
origin. 

There is not yet available a critical edition of 
the text. The two Teheran lithogiaphs of 1275 
and 1285 require to be compared with the manu- 
scripts. The three Turkish translations of the work, 
two of which are still extant, are nor sufficient 
for textual criticism as they contain the numerous 
additions and alterations. The date of the first of 
these three translations can no longer be ascertained. 
The second was finished by Mardjumak Ahimad b. 
Ilyas in 835 (1432) for Murad II; its 35th chapter 
(Poetics) has been edited by Wickerhauser, JVeg- 
tvetser zum Veisiandniss der turhiseken Sprache 
(*^53)» P* 262— 265 and translated p. 287—290. 
The third wa.s finished l>y Nazmi^ade Murta^S for 
Hasan Pasha, governor of B«aghdad, in 11x7 (1705- 
1706). From Nrs. 2 and 3, H, F, v. Diez pre- 
pared from three inanu.scripts a Geiman translation 
with a full introduction (see PibL). A defective 
edition of the Persian original of the first 22 
chapters was printed in Bombay in 1916 entirely 
from the TeherSn printed text of 1285 (Quabtes 
Aameh by Amur Ma'a/i, ivith a copious Giossary 
by Mumhi HhaHl-^ul-Pahman). The whole Persian 
text was translated into French in iSSaby Querry. 

Bibliography: v. Zambaur, Manueb de 
Gmealogu, p. 210 with the literature mentioned 


on p. 21! ; the works quoted in the article; 
Geiger-Kuhn, GJ.Ph., ii. 347 — 349; Buck des 
Kabtts by Heinr. Friedr. v. Diez, Berlin 18 ii; 
Plessner, Her otMvofAtxSi des Neupythagoreers 
'‘Brysofp (1928), p. 55— $3 and 260 — 262 
(criticism of the text). (M. Plessner) 

|j[ALf, a term for carpet, especially for a 
knottedpilecarpet. This expression is used, for 
instance, in an inscription on a large xviith century 
carpet in the Kunstgewerbe Museum, Leipzig. 
According to Yakut, the word Ifall is derived from 
KallkalS (Erzerum) where large carpets were made, 
but on account ofthis long name, they were referred 
to by the shorter nisba iv. 20, 3—4). 

There are many other terms for carpet, but they 
have no specific meaning, so that often one could 
be interchanged for another. In most cases these 
terms do not clearly convey which weaving technique 
is intended, or whether carpet in the modem sense 
is meant, after all. According to Worrel, bisat and 
zullya mean a large carpet; tinfasa.^ a knotted 
carpet; zarblya.^ a striped, multicoloured carpet, 
probably a finely knotted one; ^nahfura^ a carpet 
with real or apparent relief (YSkut says that 
mahfura and zultya replaced the older word 
katifd)\ sa(ljdjada.^ a prayer carpet; hbumra^ a 
small prayer carpet; namat., a sur-carpet; farsh^ 
firash. and farsjia.^ meaning something that is 
spread out, are also used to refer to carpets; and 
kai^fa and kartafa mean a knotted textile (W, 
H. Worrel, On Certain Arabic Terms for '^Rug'\ 
in Ars Iskmica, i., 1934, p. 219—222; ii., 1935, 
p. 65 — 68). Persian terms are: si/Uy 
nakiy palas and gilimy the last being a special 
term for tapestry-woven carpets. 

One must distinguish between tapestry woven 
carpets, that is, carpets with a flat surface, and 
knotted carpets, in which wool or silk threads are 
knotted around one, two, or more warps, to produce 
a pile surface. The most frequent, though probably 
not the oldest, technique of knotting is that in 
which the wool thread is knotted around two warps, 
a process which can be performed in two different 
ways. One method, known as the Senna knot, is 
used mainly in Persia, while the other, known as 
the Ghiordes knot, is used chiefly in Anatolia. 
(For technique, see C. E. C. Tattersall, Notes on 
Carpet Knotting aisd Weaving^ London, Victoria 
and Albert Museufa, 1927). 

In judging carpets from the artistic point of 
view, one must bear in mind that they were made 
for different social classes, and hence, to satisfy 
varying standards and requirements. They fall into 
three general groups: i. for court and nobility; 
2. for officials of high rank, wealthy merchants, and 
for export; 3. a. for the simpler people in towns 
and villages, and b, for nomads; then 4,, there are 
also the products of the modern carpet industry. 

Only carpets of the xvi^h century onwards have 
been preserved in any great number. (The most 
important public collections are in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London; Museum fiir Kunst 
und Gewerbe, Vienna; Staatliche Museen, Berlin; 
Mu&6e des Arts D6coratifs, Paris; Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. Smaller collections are to be 
found in the museums in Munich, Lyons, Milan, 
Cracow, Istanbul, Budapest, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washmgton, Detroit; and in the mosques of IS^umm, 
Ardabll, and Masbhad in Persia), Only in very 
carpets signed and dated. Possi- 
miities for dating are, feoyrever, provided by the 



representations of Oriental carpets in European 
paintings, in which, from as early as the 
century, they were used for decorations of floor, 
throne, table, or as hanging over the window-sills. 
Much more difficult is the attribution of the various 
carpet groups to definite centres of production. It is 
true that Oriental literary sources and European 
travellers do occasionally mention the manufacture 
of carpets in certain place, but rarely do they tell 
us what these carpets looked like. As a result of 
the degeneration of carpet weaving in the last cen- 
turies, the absence in the centres of production of 
the carpets that were made there, the migrations 
of carpet weavers and their transplantation from 
one centre to another by princes, it is extremely 
difficult to gather enough information from the 
East itself on which to base local attributions, 
and it is doubtful whether the actual carpels 
preserved from the earlier periods will ever enable 
us to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. 

While tapestries are known from as early as 
1450 6. c. in Egypt, fragments of knotted carpets, 
which more especially represent the characteristic 
product of the Muhammadan East, are traceable only 
from the first centuries a. D., in the finds made 
by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan (in Lou- 
Lan, Niya, Tun-Huang). The first large fragment 
of knotted carpet with well preserved decoration 
comes from AntinoS (Egypt) and is of the viffi 
century A. D. (Metropolitan Museum, New York). 
This carpet, the field showing a geometrical pattern 
and the border, a vine scroll, is obviously an 
imitation of a mosaic pavement. The technique, 
resembling the later Senna knot, is a development 
of loop weaving (Noppentechnik) which was com- 
monly practiced in Coptic textiles. Egypt was at 
that time a province of Byzantium, and it may 
be that in other parts of this empire knotted carpets 
were also manufketured, especially since certain 
passages in the literature could be interpreted as 
referring to this type, although no actual fragments 
of such carpets have as yet been found. Knotted 
carpets of pre-Islamic Persia have not yet come 
to light. The most famous carpet of the SasSnians, 
known as Bahar 4 Khosro^ which was destroyed 
in the looting of Ctesiphon by the Arabs in 637, 
was made of gold brocade embroidered with jewels, 
hence it was not a knotted carpet. As Sir Thomas 
Herbert, an English traveller of the xvii* century, 
testifies, the memory of this carpet remained alive 
for centuries and must have influenced the sub- 
sequent carpet designers. The carpets represented 
on the SSsSnian rock carvings of Tak-i Bustan 
and on a silver bowl formerly in the Stroganoff 
Collection, could, according to Herzfeld, possibly 
be regarded as knotted carpets. Two fragments 
of Sasanian tapestries, showing animals in pearled 
circles, are preserved (Hermitage Museum, Lenin- 
grad and Collection of Mrs. W. H, Moore, New 
York). From the end of the SasSnian or beginning 
of the Islamic periods, we have only literary 
references to the carpets of Hira, described as 
showing elephants, horses, camels, lions and birds. 
According to Ibn Rusta, these Hira designs were 
imitated in al-Nu^2nTya. Another important carpet 
is a vith-viiith century fragment found by Lecoq 
in KlzSl (Chinese Turkestan), in which the woollen 
knots are wound around only one warp, a tech- 
nique found also in the knotted carpet made in 
Quedlinburg about 1200 and later again in the 
Spanish carpets of the xivth to centuries. 


According to Mas‘‘!ldl, carpets with portraits of 
a former Sasanian king and of a caliph and 
Persian inscriptions weie in use in the court of 
the 'Abbasids. An episode related in the Cahar 
Makala indicates that some "Abbasid carpets weie, 
like the Sasanian, embroidered in gold and set 
with jewels. 

During the subsequent centuries carpet weaving 
developed along different lines in the various 
countries, but the zenith of its artistic achievement 
was attained nearly everywhere in the xvth to 
xviitl^ centuries. By the xviiitb century a general 
degeneration had set in which grew more marked 
during the xix* century, due to increasing in- 
dustrialization of the craft, and has continued 
down to the present day. 

Egypt. Excavations in Fustat have brought 
to light fragments with KSfic inscriptions which 
can be ascribed to the Fatimid period (Mus^e 
Arabe, Cairo; Textile Museum, Washington, D.C.). 
Ya'kubi speaks of Kirmiz carpets from Usyap 
similar to those from Armenia. Ma^nzi speaks 
especially of red carpets in the Fatimid palaces. 
Barbaro, an Italian traveller of the xvth century, 
speaks of Egyptian carpets in Tabriz. In the 
xvith century the Egyptian products had so high 
a reputation that MurSd III, in the year 15S5, 
ordered to be sent from Egypt to Constantinople, 
eleven carpet weavers together with an ample 
supply of wool. De Th6venot in 1665 reported 
that fine carpets, known as ia^is de TurqttU^ 
were still being manufactured in Cairo and exported 
to Constantinople and Europe. EwliyS Celeb! 
likewise mentions Egyptian carpets, Sarre was the 
first to connect a group, formerly called ^Damascus 
carpets*', which seem to imitate MamlUk pavements, 
with these Cairene products of the xvi* — xviith 
century. They are woven of red, blue, and greenish- 
yellow lustrous wool, and show a geometrical 
design, a central octagon sui rounded by smaller 
polygons. The type appears for the first time on 
Italian pain tings of the late xv^ century, and 
later, again, on paintings of the middle of the 
xvith century. The most famous carpet of this 
group was for centuries in the possession of the 
former Austrian Imperial family and is now in 
the Vienna state museum. The inventory of the 
Yeni WSlide HSmi' in Istanbul (of the year 1674) 
speaks of Egyptian prayer carpets with rows of 
z«r^r 53 -shaped compartments, of which the largest 
contained X32, and the smallest, ten. 

Asia Minor and the Caucasus. The first 
group of carpets to arouse general appreciation 
in the Islamic world came from Armenia; they 
are cited repeatedly from Umaiyad times as very 
precious objects. This high regard was due to 
their fine wool, which Xha>^SlibT reckons as second 
to the Egyptian, and to their chaiacteristic red 
colour, the Especially valuable evidence is 

provided by Marco Polo, who says that the 
Armenians and Greeks in villages and towns (of 
which the most important were I^onya, SiwSs, 
and ICaisariya) who occupied themselves with 
trade and crafts, produced the finest and most 
beautiful carpels in the world. In addition to 
these, Dwin (Dabil) is mentioned in the tenth 
century, and W 5 n and KSlikalS (Erzerum) in the 
xiith~.-xiiith century. YSkClt connects the term kSli 
with [see above]; EwUyS Celebi in the 

xviitb century also reported carpets manufactured 
there, Ibn BatjSta mentions the carpets of Sk Sara, 



which were exported far and wide, while Kazwfni 
speaks of Tiflis as a carpet producing centre. 

It is of great importance, in view of this 
established carpet tradition in Asia Minor, that 
wc fortunately possess more actual evidence of the 
earlier periods from this region than from any 
other part of the East. In the al-Din Mosque 
in Konya and in the Eghref O^lu^ Mosque in 
heishehr, Martin, Agha-Oghlu, and Riefstahl dis- 
covered a series of very archaic carpets which, 
even if they are not of the Seldjn^ period, 
belong at least to the subsequent centuries. Since 
they show simple geometrical designs, they are 
probably not the carpets which had so aroused 
the admiration of Marco Polo and which perhaps 
more nearly lesembled the artistic stone reliefs 
in Siw§s and Amasia, which often show carpet 
designs. 

A second medieval group occurs on Italian 
paintings from the end of the xiii^i^ until the 
xvtli century. On these carpets, which are assumed 
to have been made in Eastern Asia Minor or more 
pro];ably in the Caucasus, we find animal figures, 
finst birds, then quadrupeds, and finally groups 
of animals in small fields, set like a tile pattern. 
As the type developed, these fields decreased in 
size and were spread apart as decorative motives 
on the ground; also, the importance of the border 
became more pronounced. The earliest preserved 
original, a fragment which reproduces in a stylized 
form the coat of arms of the Ming Dynasty, the 
fight of the dragon and the phoenix, is datable 
because it is reproduced in a fresco of Domenico 
di Bartolo in Siena painted between X440 and 
1444. The division of the ground of the carpet 
into square fields can be explained as being either 
an imitation of a mosaic or tile pavement (just 
as in the case of the Coptic carpet fragment in 
the Metropolitan Museum), or a transformation 
into rectangles, in these knotted carpets, of the 
circular fields enclosing animal designs, found on 
the nut yet knotted Byzantine carpets. 

The early carpets may have served as the 
inspiration for those carpets in which the gi'ound 
is divided into diamond-shaped fields filled with 
conventional animals and animal groups, often 
ill Chinese style (commonly depicting the fight 
of the dragon and the phoenix). In the later 
examples the animals are replaced by large floral 
patterns. One piece was, according to its Armenian 
inscription, made by Gohar in the year 1149 of 
the Armenian era (1699 — 1700 a. d.), and an 
imitated Armenian inscription on a second piece 
(Staatliche Museen, Berlin) also points to an 
Armenian provenance. A third, probably a Kurdish 
copy, bears the name of Hasan Beg and the date 
izoi (1689) (Textile Museum, Washington, D.C.). 
The whole group, referred to in the literature as 
“Dragon ” carpets, was apparently made by Armenians 
in Eastern Asia Minor or in the Caucasus. Later 
examples were certainly made in the Caucasus. 

A third group, contemporary with the early 
animal carpets and like these, often represented 
in European paintings, shows a geometrical design 
in square fields. As similar decoration is to be 
found in a group which can be traced from the 
xvth century and of which later pieces were made 
in Bergama, we may presume that they earlier 
were made there. They are commonly called “lai^e 
patterned Holbein carpets”, after the German 
artist in whose paintings they appear. Anothei- 


group, datable from the middle of the xvth 
the end of the xvitb century, showing the com- 
bination of star and cross patterns, is also, and 
even more frequently, referred to as “small patterned 
Holbein carpets”. This latter group, somewhat 
related to the carpets made by the Turkoman 
tribes in Central Asia, has certain relations also 
to those found on the miniatures of the Herat 
school of the end of the xvth century. 

Another group, known as “Anatolian arabesque 
carpets”, on account of the characteristic pattern 
of yellow, angular arabesques on a red ground, 
can be dated from the beginning of the xvith to 
the end of the xviith century. 

Another important group has rows of large 
stars or medallions in brilliant colours, especially 
red, light and dark blue. In composition and details 
of pattern this group manifests Persian influence. 
They are connected with 'UshaV, which was one 
of the chief centres for carpet production in the 
i xviith — xviiith century. The Turkish carpets in 
the inventory of Yeni Walide EiSmi', Istanbul, 
of 1674 are thus called ^Ushak^. One “Star 
whether it be regarded as an original or as an 
English copy, is decorated in the border with the 
coat of arms of Sir Edward Montagu of Boughton 
(d. 1602) and the date 1584, and a second bearing 
the same coat of arms, carries the date 1585 
(both in the Collection of the Duke of Buccleuch). 
The different types of star and medallion ^2Z£^S^s 
occur in European paintings from the middle 
of the xvitk until the end of the xviUb century. 
From the latter century on, the carpets 

are referred to by the name of the port from 
where they were exported, Smyrna. Smaller carpets, 
with two confronted prayer niches, which were 
made from about the middle of the xvith century 
over a period of about one hundred years, can 
be connected with these carpets. 

Very similar to these double prayer carpets is 
a somewhat later group, datable, with the help 
of European paintings, from the beginning of the 
xviith until the middle of the xviiith century, 
simpler in design and often called “Transylvanian” 
(“Siebenbiirger”) carpets because many of them 
have been found in Transylvanian churches. 

Other groups of the xviith century show two 
characteristic patterns: one, which looks like a 
double bird but |is actually only the combination 
of floral motives, and the other, an arrangement 
of three balls above two horizontal wavy bands. 

Persia, Up to the end of the xvth century 
we must rely almost entirely on the information 
of Arab geographers. From the xivth century, 
representations of carpets in Persian miniatures 
are of some help, and from the end of the xvth 
century on, we have original carpets themselves, 
and the reports of European travellers. In the years 
718 — 719 carpets were exported from Mlimar^ 
and Bu^rS to China. Narghakfel reports carpet 
worfehops in BuyiSrS in the xth century. From 
the ixth century MSzandarSn, especially Amul, was, 
for centuries, an important centre. From the xth 
century, for a long period, Sb^Szistan (Basinna, 
Tustar), Fars (Darabdjird, FasE, Furdj, and especially 
Ejahram and Ghiundicljan) and KuhistEn (NSsir-i 
^usraw reported 400 looms iuTUn) were prominent 
carpet weaving centres. Of the xvith century, when 
i^rsia produced her finest carpets, we have in the 
^it^i Akharf a pertinent statement, telling us that 
India, in spite of the newly estjtblished Indian 



production, continued to import carpets from Djaw- | 
sl^akan, KhQzistSn, Kirman, and Sabzawar. Tabriz 
and Kasban, in the xvith century, also produced 
famous Persian carpets, and as we may conclude 
from a report about a Persian embassy to Selim II 
in 1567, HamadSn and Dergjiezin were noted for 
silk, and Darabdjird, for tapestry-woven carpets. 
In the xviith century IsfahSn became prominent 
as the Safawid capital, where the court looms were 
located. Olearius (about 1635) stresses the carpets 
of Herat, which he declared to be the most beautiful 
in Persia, but, in addition, Cjawsha^, Kashan, 
Kirman, and Sistan were also important. And 
finally, the Turkish character of an inscription on 
a xvii^h century carpet in the Kunstgewerbe Museum, 
Leipzig, points to production in Adbarbai^jan. 

The earliest carpets in miniatures (if we disregard 
the simple striped ones) have, in the central field,' 
multicoloured stars and polygons connected by a 
knot pattern, and in the border, degenerate Kufic 
characters. This style came to an end with the 
close of the xvth century, and was replaced by 
a style characterized by a central medallion or a 
series of medallions, or by compartments, and 
arabesque and floral motives. 

With the rise of the Safawids, Persian carpet 
weaving reached the zenith of its achievement, 
which lasted until the middle of the xviitb century; 
the period after 1700 must be regarded as post- 
classical. The extraordinary carpets of the Safawid 
period reinforced and ensured Persia’s reputation 
for carpet production; they were made possible 
by the interest of the rulers who established Court 
factories, the products of which they regarded as 
worthy of presentation, through their ambassadors, 
to European royalty. It is even known that Si^h 
Tahmasp himself designed carpets. 

Those Persian carpets which have been preserved 
in great number must still be classified mainly on 
an iconographical basis, since only very few types 
can as yet be attributed with any certainty to definite 
centres of production ; thus the literature refers to 
medallion, hunting, animal, vase, and garden carpets, 
although it is certain that carpets with similar 
designs were manufactured in different centres and 
in different styles. 

The basic theme of nearly all carpets of this 
period, and hence also of all the subsequent periods 
which depended on them artistiqpily, is the repre- 
sentation of flowers, vines, and trees in the conven- 
tional form in which we find them in the early 
xvith century “medallion carpets” of Northwest 
Persia, or in the grandiose arrangement of the “vase 
carpets”, or even in the freer grouping of -the “Herat 
carpets”, up to the richest pieces in which whole 
gardens, woods, or hunting grounds, and a variety 
of animab are depicted. Under ^Eh Jahmasp ex- 
cellent painters were employed to sketch carpet 
cartoons, and they introduced human figures and 
genii into the designs, especially of the large 
“hunting carpets”. Actual illustrative motives, are, 
however, rare, and a carpet with a representation 
of the “bathing ^Irln” and of “Laila visiting 
Ma<{inan” (in the Mus^e des Arts D^coratifs), or 
of a garden pavilion scene with many personages 
(in the Baron Hatvany Collection, Bu^pest) are 
exceptions. In the classical period Chinese motives, 
such as the fight of the dragon and the phoenix, 
the Hlm^ and especially the cloud band (ii) In Its 
various forms, are common. Epigraphical decoration 
is of only secondary importance and usually con- 


fined to the border, where we find calligraphically 
written Persian verses. The only exception.s are 
the prayer carpets, with their richer Kuranic in- 
scriptions. 

A group of xviith century carpets, knotted of 
silk, with gold and silver threads interwoven in the 
design, present a certain adaptation to European 
taste. As we know from the history of some of 
these carpets, they were generally destined as gifts 
from the Shah to European courts, or for export. 
They are commonly termed “Polonaise” or “Polish” 
carpets, because the earliest of the type to become 
known were in Polish collections and were errone- 
ously connected with an xviiith century Polish work- 
shop in SCucz where brocaded girdles in Persian 
style were made. European influence in another 
form is alsoto be found on those rare “Portuguese” 
carpets of the xviith century in which ships with 
European personages are depicted. 

In the xviitb century were also manufactured 
artistically important tapestry-woven carpets which 
were either modelled on the older knotted carpets 
or woven according to their individual decorative 
schemes. Historically important are three of these 
carpets with the slightly distorted coat of arms 
of the Polish Wasa (Resldenz-Museum, Munich; 
Collections of Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, and 
D. K. Kelekian, Paris). They appear to have 
been made in Persia and to have belonged to 
the dowry of the Polish princess Anna Katherina 
Konstanze, the daughter of Sigismund III, who 
married, in 1642, Phillip Wilhelm, who later 
became Elector of the Palatinate. A piece with 
the inscription padis^h in the Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin, indicates that they were made in the 
Persian court manufactury, but three pieces of 
the same type in the shrine in Ardabil prove that 
they were made for use in Persia as well. 

Several Persian carpets of the classical period 
are signed and dated; I. a pair of “medallion 
carpets” from the tomb mosque of the Safawids in 
Archil, made (or ordered to be made) by Ma!^sud 
KEgfiSnl in 946 (1539) (Victoria and Albert Museum, 

I and Duveen Brothers, London); 2. a large “hunting 
carpet” made by Q^iya^ al-Dln jQjam! in 949 
(1542) or perhaps 929 (1522) (Poldi-Pezzoli 
Museum, Milan); 3. a “floral carpet”, a variation 
of the “vase carpets”, made by UstSd Mu^min b. 
Kutb al-Dln Mahani in 1067 (1656) (Museum, 
Sarajevo); 4. one of a group of silk carpels with 
florad and tree decoration, from the mausoleum 
of ^Eh ‘Abbas II in Kumm, made by Ni^mat 
Allah CjawsSia^anx in 1082 (1671). (The last 
three carpets were first noted by A. U, Pope). 

Turkey. A group of magnificent carpets datable 
from the beginning of the xvith century to the 
middle of the xviith century are ascribed to a 
Turkish court factory, as they are altogether different 
from the contemporary Anatolian groups. They 
show the plant motives common to the contem- 
porary Turkish pottery, especially tulips, carnations, 
hyacinths, and lanceolate, dentate leaves in reddish 
brown, yellow, yellowish green, and blue. Their 
manufiicture has been connected with those Egyptian 
carpet weavers who were brought to Istanbul by 
Murad III [see above]. A carpet in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (N®. 458 — 1884) with this 
characteristic plant decoration has the same 
typical colours which we find in the geometrical 
Egyptian carpets. Toward 1700 prayer carpets 
were made which are characterized by the deep 
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red ground of the milirad field and the Turkish 
flower motives in the border. They should be 
regarded as the models for the large group of 
Anatolian carpets of the xviiitk century, the so- 
called “Cihioides”, “Kfila”, “Ladi^’, etc. 

India. Abu ’ 1 -Fadl 'AllamI reports in his 
Akbarl that Akbar settled carpet weavers in several 
cities, especially Agra, Fathpur, and Labor, where 
they created a flourishing industry without, however, 
making superfluous the importation of Persian 
caipets. A product of Labor is the carpet belonging 
to the Girdlers’ Company, London, with floral 
patterns and, in the field, the Company’s coat of 
arms. According to documentary evidence, it was 
made in Labor and presented to the Company in 
1634, The carpets of Herat and their patterns 
were imitated with only slight variations in India. 
In contrast to these latter carpets in the Persian 
style, are others, which in a much freer composition 
and a more naturalistic manner, depict, in a rather 
pictorial fashion, animals, occasionally fantastic 
creatures of Hindu mythology, and sometimes 
also hunting scenes, buildings, and personages. 
The flourrshing velvet industry of southern Persia 
.and northern India definitely contributed to the 
establishment of an outspoken textile style in carpet 
weaving, marked by a strong pattern repeat, which 
is chai*actenstic for a group of Indian carpets. 
The lack of symmetry in some groups, and the 
strong symmetiy in others, a preference for the 
use of certain reds for the main colour, and the 
lack of secondary motives, such as powder spray 
designs or vines to enliven the ground, and finally, 
a few characteristic floral motives, are details which 
distinguish the Indian from the Persian carpets, 
to which they are related. 

Spain. Ya|cSt reports that carpets were manu- 
factuied in Alsh. The oldest still preserved is 
one belonging to the xivth century, which is 
unique, but this, according to Sarre, is due to its 
decor, ation, which shows a Jewish Thora shrine; 
it was therefore a synagogue carpet. In the later 
groups we often find Occidental features. One 
gyoup of very long carpets have, in the field, large 
coats of arms, which make it possible to attribute 
them to the xvtb century. Another group, of the 
late xvtb— xvith century seem to be imitations of 
the “large patterned Holbein” carpets [see above]; 
their designs weie finally transformed in accordance 
with Occidental taste (“Alcaraz carpets”), A third 
group copies, more or less loyally, contemporary 
Spanish .silks, while others imitate Turkish, East 
Persian, and other Oriental carpets. 
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und Kunsthandwerk^ x., 1907, p. 503 sqq.\ R. 
M, Riefslahl, Ptimitive Rugs of the ^Konyd' 
type in the Mosque of Beyshehh\ m Ait Bulletin^ 
xiii., 1931, p. 177—220; K. Erdmann, Orienta- 
lische Tierteppiche auf Bildern des XIV, und 
XV, Jahrhunderts^ in Ja hr buck der Preussiuhen 
Kunstsammlungen,^ 1., 1929, p. 261 — 298; A. 
U. Pope, The Myth of the Armenian D/agon 
Carpets,^ in Jahrbuch der Asiatischen KuhsI,^ ii,, 
1925? P« 147 Sakibian, Les tapis a 

dragons et leur origine armenienne^ in 
ix., 1928, p. 238 — 256; A. Sakisian, Les taph 
aj miniens du au XlX<f^f siedefxxx Revue 

de PArf Ancient et Jfode 9 -ne,^ Ixiv., June 1933, 
p. 21-36; K. Erdmann, Caucasian Dragon 
Carpets,, in Apollo,, xxii., 1935, p. 21 — 25; E. 
Schmutzler, Altorientahsche Teppiche in Sieben^ 
burgen^ Leipzig 1933; R. M. Riefslahl, Turkish 
^Bird'^ Rugs and Their Design fm Art Bulletin 
vii., 1925, p. 91 sqq,\ d. Persia: J. Karabacek, 
Die persische Nadehnalei ei Susandschird^ Leipzig 
1881; A. U. Pope, History of Pet sian Carpets,^ 
in A Survey of Persian Art (in the press} ; A. 
U. Pope, Datierte Seidenleppiche im Mausoleum 
zu Kum in Persien,, in Kunstchronik,, xxxv., 
1926, p. 311 sqqr,, A. U. Pope, Un tappeto 
persiam del 1^21 nel Museo Poldi-Pezzol^ in 
Dedalo,, 1927, p. 82 sqq,\ K. Erdmann, Tappeti 
Persiani,, in Dedalo,, xii., 1932, p. 707 — 738; 
M. S. Dimand, Loan Exhibition of Rugs of 
the So-Called Polish Type in the Metropolitan 
Museum^ New York 1930; V. Slomann, The 
coronation carpet of the King of Denmark,, 
in Bull, of the Am, Institute for Pers, 
Art,, N®. 7, 1934, p. 13—18; F. Sarre, Zwei 
Hauptwerke persischer Teppichkunst^ in Pan- 
theon,, vii., 1931, p. 24— 31 ; do., A Portuguese'^ 
Carpet from Knole,, in Burlington Magazim,, 
Iviii., 1931, p. 214 — 219; K. Erdmann, Persische 
Wirkteppkhe der Safidettzeit,, in Pantheon,^ x., 
1932, p. 227—231; e, India: T. H. Hendley, 
Asian Carpets,, xviih and xvii^l*’ Century Desigm,, 
From the Jaypur Palaces,, London 1905; A. F. 
Kendrick, The Girdlers' Carpet,, in Art Workers 
Quarterly,, iii., 1904, p. 97 — 99; /. Spain: 
W. G. Thomson, Hispano-Mauresque Carpets,, 
in Burlington Magazine,, xviii., 1910, p. 100 
sqq,\ A. F. Kendrick, Spanish Pile Carpets^ in 
Old Furniture^ ii., 1927, p. 33 — 42; E. Kuhnel, 
Maurische Kunst, Berlin 1924* pi. 152 — 155; 
F. Sarre-E. Fleming, A fourteenth century Spanish 
Synagogue Carpet,, in Burlington Magazine,, Ivi., 
193O1 P‘ ^9 — 95; F* Sarre, Some Fifteenth 
Century Spanish Carpets^ in Burlington Magazine,, 
XX., 19ZI, p. 46 sqq,; A. van de Put, Some 
Fifteenth Century Spanish Carpets,, in Burlington 
Magazine^ xix., X911, p« 344; do., A Fifteenth 
Century Spanish Carpet,, in Burlington Magazine^ 
xlv., 1924, p. 1 19 sqq,\ E. Kiihnel, Maurische 
Teppiche aus Alcaraz^ in Pantheon^ vi., 1930, 
p. 416-420;^. other countries: F. Ricard, 
Tctph de Rabat,, in Hespiris, Archives Berbereset 
Bulletin de PInstitut des Hautes Etudus Marc- 
caineSf iii., 1923, p. 125 sqq,; P. Ricard, Corpus 
des tapis marocains^ i.. Tapis de Rabat,, Paris 
1923; A. Bogoloubov, Tapis de VAsie centrale,, 
St. Petersburg 1908. (R. Ettinghausen) 

^ARAKHANXDS. [See Ilek-^sSns.] 
al-KAsANI, Abu Bake b. Mas'^Ud b. A^mad 
'Alt? al-Din Malik al-«UlamX^ 9 a n a f 1 j u r i s t, 
^so wrongly called al-Kag^lSnl; his nisba is 


from Kasan, **a place beyond al-ShSsh’^ (Kurashi, 
Ibn Dukmak), i.e. in Ferghana, noith of the SaihUn; 
cf. Mu-»tawfl, Xuzhat al-Kulub,, p. 246; Sam'ani, 
fol. 417*^; Yakut, iv. 227. 

He was a pupil of ^Ala'’ al-Din Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Abi Ahmad al-Samarkandi (d. 539 = 
1144) and mairicd his daughter FStinia known as 
Fakiha,, giving his commentary on the Tit^fa of 
his master as a bridal gift. He lived at first at 
the Saldjtik court but was forced to leave it as 
he c.'ime to blows in a disputation there. After 
this incident the Saldjul^ luler on the advice of 
his vizier sent him as ambassador to Aleppo to 
Nur al-Din Mahmud b. Zangi where he was received 
with gieat honour (between 541 and 544}. Nui 
al-L)in appointed him at the request of the learned 
men of Aleppo professor at the aLHalawiya madrasa 
founded in 543 (cf. above ii. 236) in place of 
Kadi al-Din al-Sarakhsi (d. 544 = 1149 — 1150) 
with whom the .scholars were very dissatisfied owing 
to a defect in hi.s speech. (The statement made 
by Ibn Kutlubugha and Taghkopitizade that he 
only received Sarakhsi’s chair after his death is 
a mistake. Cf. aLso Ibn al-‘^Adim, Ta^fJkp, Halab, 
transl. Blochet, in R, 0 ,L,, iii. [1S95], 5^9)* 
w'as an extremely sound and oithodox scholar who 
frequently attacked the Mu'tazihs and the innovators 
(ahl al-btd a). In Damascus he once bad a dis- 
putation with Shafi^i scholars, in which he was 
able to quote a Hanaf 1 authority for each question 
raised by the ^Sfi^is. lie died on Sunday the 
lOth Radjab 587 (Aug. 3, 1191) in Aleppo and 
was buried in the Ma^Em Ibrahim al-K.halil out- 
side Aleppo beside his wife. The AiyUbid SultSn 
al-;23hir ilbSz! undertook the education of his son. 

His most important work is a legal one, the 
Aytab Bad^P al-^an^i" fl Tartlb 
(7 vols., Cairo 1317 — 1318) which according to 
his biographers is a commentary on the Tuhfa,, 
based on KudUri, of his teacher “^Ala^ al-Din al- 
Samarkandi (so also Hadjdil KhaK^ 235). The 
work however is not of the usual character of 
a commentary and indeed itself professes to be 
an “imitation” of Samarkand!. It is the first and 
probably also the only Hanafi law-book that is 
systematically arranged down to the smallest detail 
like the Wad/iz of al-GhazUll and the Bidaya 
of Ibn Rughd. The author himself in his preface 
explains his intention of following a strictly 
systematic plan (al-tartlb al-sjn^i), — He also 
wrote a book which has not survived, al-Stdfin 
al-miihin ft U(ul al-Din (Kurashi; Ibn KutlUbugha; 
HSdjdji Khalifa, N®. 7215). Brockelmann mentions 
a commentary on the Kurban existing in manu- 
senpt: Kilah al-Tcdwzlat, 

Bibliography', main source; the TdriM 
JHalab of Ibn al-'Adim for the most part un- 
published. The following draw upon it: al- 
Kurashi, al-QiawUhir al-mudfa,, ii. 244 — 246 
(cf, ii. 129, 27$); Ibn DukmSik) Na&mal-^imSn 
ft Tabakat AsJ^tlb al-Nu^man,, MS. Berlin, Pet. 
ii. 24, fol. 1 4V — 1 5V; Ibn Klutlubugha, T^ al- 
lara^itn, ed. Fliigel, N®. 262; TaghkdpriizRde, 
Miftalt al-Sa^ada,, HaidarabSd 1329, ii. X35; 
al-Kaffawi, T<^ba^ al-Hanaflya,, MS. Berlin, 
Sprenger, N®. 301, fol, 184 (extract; al-Laknawi, 
al-FavI^id aUbahtya,, Cairo 1324, p, 53); G. 
Fliigel, Die Classen der Hanafit, kechtsgelehrten^ 
Leipzig i860, p. 316; Brockelmann, G^A,L,^ i. 
375 ; Sarkis, Dicthnnaire di Bibliographie Arabe^ 
Cairo 1928, col. 1540. (Hepfenino) 
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KASSALA (Arabic spelling : Kasala and Kasald), 
a town and province (mudirzya) of the 
Anglo- Egy ptian Sudan. The town, which is 
situated about 25 miles from the Eritrean frontier, 
derives its name from Djebel Kassala, a picturesque 
granite hill crowned by seven peaks, which rises 
to a height of 2,791 feet and forms a conspicuous 
landmark in the surrounding plain. In the older 
literature it is referred to as Djebel Kassala al-Lus 
(Bedja: To-Lus). The site of the present town, 
which originally contained a settlement of the 
Halanka (a tribe of Bedja origin), was in 1840 
chosen by Ahmad Pasha “Abh Adhan” {huhndar 
of the Sudan from 1839 to 1844) as the admini- 
strative centre and garrison headquarters of the 
district of Taka then recently subdued by the 
Turco-Egypiian forces. Situated at the apex of 
the fertile Gash delta (see below) and on the 
pilgrim route from western and central Africa to 
the ports of SawSkin and Masauwa (Maswa'), Kas- 
sala soon acquired considerable importance as a 
trading centre, and in 1883 had a population of 
20,000 which included a number of foreign mer- 
chants. In 1885 Kassala, like the rest of the 
Egyptian Sudan, fell into the hands of the Der- 
wishes i. e. the fanatical followers of Muhammad 
Ahmad [q. v.], the Sudan Mahdi, and the town 
was completely destroyed. An agreement between 
Great Britain and Italy, concluded in 1891, provided 
for the temporary occupation of Kassala by the 
forces of the latter, who held it from 1894 to 
1897, although hard pressed by the Derwi^es 
against whom they fought a number of successful 
engagements. Their occupation terminated as a 
result of the reconquest of the Sudan by the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces and the establishment of 
the Sudan government under the condominium of 
Great Britain and Egypt. Under the new admini- 
stration the town regained its former importance 
as an administrative and trading centre, and in 
recent years its growth has been stimulated by 
the development of cotton cultivation in the Ga^ 
delta and by the building of railways (1924 — 
1927) which link the town with the Nile valley 
and with the Red Sea coast. The population which 
is of mixed origin numbers some 28,000, and 
includes a considerable number of West Africans i 
(Hausa and FellSta) many of whom are pilgrims i 
going to or returning from Mecca. 

In the religious life of the Sudan Kassala is 
important as one of the headquarters of the Mir- 
g^anlya (or Khatmfya) tari^a^ an organisation in- 
troduced into the Sudan in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century by its founder Saiyid Mu- 
hammad ‘OthniSn al-Mirghani, who was a native 
of Ta^if in the flidjaz, A suburb of Kassala, knovm 
as a\-I:^SLtimiya, contains the mosque-tomb dedicated 
to his son and successor Saiyid Mul^ammad al- 
Hasan (died 1S69), who occupies an important 
place in the popular hagiology of the Sudan. The 
original tomb, destroyed by the Derwlghes in ac- 
cordance with their doctrinal opposition to the 
cult of saints, was restored after the re-occupation. 

Kassala province forms a unit only in the ad- 
ministrative sense : its boundaries have been altered 
from time to time, and it now (1934} extends 
from the Egyptian frontier to the confines of 
Abyssinia, and from the Red Sea coast to the 
river Rahad* Its kernel is the district formerly 
known as TSka i. e. the area formed by the annrud 
overflow of the river Cask (^aiA) or Mareb which, 


rising in the mountains south of Asmara, brings 
down a heavy volume of flood water during the 
months from July to October and forms a delta 
of notable fertility. Since the earliest days it has 
been the granary of the eastern Sudan, and the 
cultivation of cotton, first introduced under the 
Egyptian administration and extensively developed 
in recent years, has given it considerable economic 
importance. The flood is controlled by irrigation 
works, and in 1933 the irrigated area amounted 
to about 41,000 acres which, in addition to crops 
of millet, yielded some 42,000 kantais of cotton. 
The original owners of the soil are the Bedja- 
speaking Halanlca and Iladendoa, and the BanI 
'Amir, a tribe more extensively represented in 
Eritrea who speak Tigre. Amongst the cultivators 
who work the land under a system of co-partner- 
ship with the government these indigenous tribes- 
men predominate; the rest is made up of settlers 
from the riverain districts (mainly Qja'liyln) and 
West Africans. Labour in the cotton fields being 
seasonal, the Bedja combine it with adherence to 
their time-honoured pastoral pursuits. 

The northern part of Kassala province (formerly 
the Red Sea province) consists of the coastal strip 
extending from the frontier of Egypt to that of 
Eritrea (with the harbours of Port Sudan and 
Sa Wilkin) and its mountainous hinterland (the Atbai). 
The inhabitants are Hadendoa, Amarar, and BighSrin 
who, although islamised in the Middle Ages, and 
largely claiming Arab descent, retain their ancient 
Ilamitic speech (To-Bedauye), and in manners 
and customs differ but little from the Bedja of 
the medieval Arabic writers. During the Mahdiya 
(1883 — 1898) the Hadendoa led by 'OlhtnSn Di^na 
(Digna) [q. v.] acquired a reputation for fanaticism 
and fighting valour. The country inhabited by 
these tribesmen is largerly desert, containing water 
and vegetation only in the wddls which intersect 
the mountains, and it is adapted only to the nomadic 
life of camel-breeders and shepherds; the only 
exception to this desert character is the Tokar 
delta south of SawSkin, a fertile oasis formed by 
the annual overflow of the river Baraka, which 
in economic importance is second only to the 
Gaah delta. 

The western part of the province, known as 
the Butana, consists of a vast plain of ‘‘cotton- 
soil” (loess) which extends between the Nile and 
the Atbara. It ts typical nomad country affording 
excellent grazing for camels and sheep in the rainy 
season, but containing only a few and unimportant 
permanent settlements. According to J. W. Crow- 
foot the evidence of Meroitic remains found ir 
the Butana suggests that a seasonal agricultura 
stage preceded the present nomad stage, whicl 
perhaps is not older than the period of Aral 
immigration. The Butana tribes (^ukriya, Kawahls 
Batahin, Lahawln) are Arabic-speaking and home 
geneous with the rest of the Sudan “Arabs”, an 
Bedja elements have undoubtedly contributed t 
their composition. The Ragha^ida on the oth< 
hand immigrated from Arabia as late as the nin 
teenth centuiy, and they still retain the dress at 
the dialect of their former home. The domina: 
tribe of the Butana are the ^ukrlya who gain< 
the ascendancy towards the end of the eighteen 
century. 

The southern boundary of the Butana is u 
defined; the country between the Rahad and t 
upper reaches of the Atbara, which includes t 
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frontier district bordering on Abyssinia, enjoys, an I 
ampler and more regular rainfall, and pxoducci 
gum arabic and sesame as well as rain-grown cotton 
As a result of misgovernment in the nineteenth 
century and of the destruction caused by the 
Mahdist revolt it carries but a fraction of its 
former population, but it is capable of considerable 
economic development as the population incieases. 
Amongst the inhabitants immigrants from the 
western Sudan form an important element, and 
KallabSt, a frontier post on the Abyssinian boidci 
(formerly Metemma), was a colony of Takrun*. 
(Takaina) as long ago as the days of Burckhardt 
(1814;. The chief town of the district is (ledaret 
(Kadarif) formerly known as Suk AbS Sinn after 
the leading family of the ghukriya. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that llie 
part of the eastern Sudan, now known as Kassalu, 
entered into contact with the outside world. 
Although Taka and the Butana must always have 
been within the orbit of the powers pai amount 
in Ethiopia and Nubia (Meroc, Christian Nubia, 
and the FunjJj kingdom of SennSr) the connexion 
with the Nile valley was loose and intermittent. 
Sawakin belonged to the Ottoman empire since 
1517 and was governed by a Tuikish Paslja, but 
the authority of the Porte did not extend to the 
interior. Of Abyssinian contacts there is little 
trace, but there is a tradition recorded by Jamca 
Bruce, that during the reign of Susneyos (1605 — 
1632) the Abyssiniams raided the Bedja country 
and captured a chieftainess referred to as Fatima 
“queen of the shepherds”. 

Bibliography, The early history of the 
Butana has been studied by J. W. Crowfoot, 
The island of Meroey vol. 19 of the Archaeo- 
logical Sttrvey of Egypt, Egypt Exploration | 
do., Old Sites in the Butana, in 
Sudan Notes and Records, vol. iii., 1920, pt. 2. — 
The earliest European traveller is J. L, Burck- 
haidt, Travels in Nubia, London 1819. — For 
the Egyptian conquest and conditions under 
Egyptian rule see F. Werne, Feidzug von Sennar 
nach Taka, Basa nnd Beni Amer, Beilin 1851; 
Sir Samuel Baker, The Nile tributaries of Abys- 
sinia, London 1867; 11 . Deherain, Le Soudan 
Egyptien sous Mehemet AUyYzx\% 1898. — Tribal 
histoiy has been treated by Sir 11 . A. MacMichael, 
History of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 
\c^2,Q,y passini'y S. Historical poems and 

traditions of the Shukriya, in Sudan Notes and 
Records, vol. iii., 1920, pt. i ; G. C. and BremU 
Seligman, Note on the history and present con- 
dition of the Beni Amer, ibid,, vol. xiii,, 1930, 
pt. I ; G. E. R. Sandars, The Buharin, ibid,, 
vol. xvi., 1933, pt. 2. — For general accounts of 
Tokar and Kassala, see articles by G. J, Fleming, 
inSud, Notes and Rec,, vol. iii., 1920, pt. i. and 
vol. v., 1922, pt. 2. — For modern developments 
reference should be made to the Reports on the 
administration, finances and condition of the 
Sudan, London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1925 and annually. (S. Hillelson) 

al-KATIBI (DabIrSn) Naejm al-DIn 'AU h. 
’■Omar al-]^azwInI, a Persian philosopher 
who wrote in Arabic, d. 675 (1276), according 
to others 693 (1294). Nothing is known of his 
life except that he was a pupil of Nasir al-Bln 
al-T 5 sI [q. v.]; a correspondence which he conducted 
with the latter over the proofs of the ancients for 
the existence of the necessarily existing 
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I al- ll^'u^ud) is still prc'.erved in MS. in the Bi itish 
Museum (Cat. N®. 429, x-3) and in the Escorial 
(Deienbourg, Les mss. ar. de V Esc., 703, g). 

IIU chief woik Diamr al-DaWtk ft Kadif al- 
Hakii^ik, an exiiositioii of logic, physics and meta- 
physics, does not seem to have been very popular ; 
there are MSS. in Paris (de Slane, N®. 2370) and 
Cairo {hiluist *, vii. 647). More success was attained 
by his second exposition of the same subject in 
two successive works ^Ain al-Kavjd id fi "I-Manijk 
7&a 'Ffiikma (MSS. in Leyden, (’at. N®. 1525 and 
in the Escorial, Derenbourg, N®. 668), with a com- 
mentary Bahr al-hawa id by the author (Leyden, 
op, ctf., N®. 1526; Esc., op. cit., N®. 66$), and 
Hitab Hikmat aNAtn on physics and metaphysics 
which survives in many MSS, and had a com- 
mentary written upon it in the viiith (xivth) century 
by Mirak i^ams al-Din Muhammad l>. Mubaiak- 
sh^h al-Bukharr, this commentary was printed with 
glosses by Muhammad al-Xljurdjani (d. 816 = 
1413), by Kutb al-Din Mahmud b. Mas*'Qd al-ShirazI 
(d. 710=1312), by Habib Allah Mirzadjan (d. 
994 = 1586) and al-Muhakkilf: al-Bagliandi in 
2 vols. at Kazan 1319, 1324; the glos.sary by al- 
i^urdjani was printed alone in Calcutta in 1845. 

His lame rests mainly upon his manual of 
logic entitled al-Risala al-diamsiya fi ''l-KawuHd 
al-mantikiya, which he prepared at the desiie of 
^ams al-Din Muhammad b. Balia"* al-Dln Mu- 
Ijammad al-lijuwaini, the famous Sahib Dlwan of 
the Mongols Hulagu, Abalb^a and Al^mad (d. 683 = 
1284; s. i. 1x17); it was printed at Calcutta x8i6, 
X827 ; Istanbul 1263: Lucknow 1891 and as app. i. 
to Dictionary of the Technical Terms, ed. A. 
Sprenger, Calcutta 1854. Among the many com- 
mentaries, that on part x (Hism af-Ta^awwurat) 

I by al-DXn Muhammad b. Kluhammad al-Razi 
al-Ta^t 5 nI (d. 766 = 1 364) entitled Tahnr al- 
Kaid^id al-manti^iya is best known and has been 
printed at Calcutta 1815, 1259; Cawnpore 1288; 
Lucknow 1263, X279, *876, 1886, 1889; Cairo 
1293, 1307. Equally popular are the glosses by 
al-Saiyid aJ-njurdiiini, pr. as al-Kulak^ Calcutta 
X240, 1261; Dehli X309, 1326; Lucknow 1895; 
KSzan 1888; Istanbul T266; Cairo 1323—- 1327, 
entitled HafRiyat al-Qiur^am ^aia 'l-Tasawwurat, 
Istanbul 1293. Supcrglosses thereon were prepared 
by 'Abd al-Hakim al-Sdlikutl (Siyalkuti; d. 1067 = 
1657)? pr- Dehli 1870; Lucknow 1878, 1308; 
Istanbul 1259, X310; those of '^IsSm al-Din al- 
Isfara^inl (d. 944=1537) were lithographed .s. 1 . 
1275. The commentary of Sa‘‘d al-Din ai-Taftazanf 
(d. 791 = 1389) has been printed on the margin 
of al-Tahtani with glosses by Rawnal? ^Ali, Luck- 
now 1905. The book was eagerly studied, parti- 
cularly in India down to modern times. It was 
annotated by Mir Muhammad Zahid al-Herewi 
(d. I xoi = 1689), whose commentary was printed 
Cawnpore 1287; Lucknow 1302 and with glosses 
by Qltulam YahyS al-BawS^i, superglosses by Mu- 
hammad ^Abd al-Haiy al-Laknawiand an anonymous 
gloss in India in 1287, Ta^B^at by *Ali al-Lak- 
nawi appeared at Lucknow 1292. *Abd al-^alim 
al-Laknawi wrote on the and and 3rd book the 
SRarJi al-Mukklttli^t, Lucknow 1862. Mulkammad 
al-SandijSni MuftizSde wrote glosses on certain por- 
tions namely FasJ Istanbul X254,andi^<if/ 

al-Tasawwurltt, ibid. 1254, 1259, — An anonymous 
synopsis of the S&fimsiya is the Mt^ al-Mantik, 
pr. in the Magitnu^a-i Mantik, Cawnpore 1S81, 
1889 and annotated under the title Badf al- 

8 
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MtzUn by ‘Abd Allah b. al-HaddSd al-'Othmani 
al-Tulanbi, Cawnpore 1877; Lucknow 1311; by 
Muhammad Fadl al-Iman al-Khairabadl, Tamas- 
gand 12S6 and in Persian under the title al- 
Kalam al-fd^ik by Ahmad Husain Arrakani, Cawn- 
pore 1317. 

Finally he also wrote commentaries on the two 
philosophical handbooks of Fakhr al-Din al-R5zi (d. 
606 = 1209), on th&Muhassal entitled al~Mufassul 
and on the Mula khkha s entitled al-Munassas^ 
Bibliogr ap hy\ Al-Kazwini, Ta'rlkk’i Git- 
zida^ p. 8455 ^wandamlr, Habib al-Siyar^ 
Bombay 1857, iii. 61; C. Brockelmann, G.A.L., 
i. 466, 507. (C. Brockelmann) 

KAZERUNI, Stiaikh Autl IshSk Ibrahim b. 
ShahriySr, founder of a dervish order 
called after him IshSklya or Kazeruniya, lived 
352 — 426 (963 — 1034) in Kazerun (province of 
Shiraz) where he is buried in his monastery. Al- 
though he came of a family of fiie-worshippers — 
his father was the dist of the family to be con- 
verted to Islam (Qjami, NafaJiat al-Uns^ Turk, 
transl. of Lami% Istanbul, n. d., p. 297) — he 
was an ardent missionary and is said to have 
converted no less than 24,000 fire-worshippers and 
Jews to Islam (Farid al-Din 'Attar, Tadhkirat al- 
Aw/iya^^ ed. Nicholson, ii. 296). His order remained 
an actively missionary one which preached and 
organised t^ihad and against the infidels. 

The IshaljLiya spread through Persia to India and 
China where it had branches, particularly in the 
seaports (e. g. Kalikut and Zeytun ; cf. Ibn BaUlta, 
ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti, ii. 64, 88 — 92; iii. 
244 — 248; iv. 103), and to Anatolia to which the 
founder in his lifetime is said to have sent his dis- 
ciples to war for the faith but where the existence of 
the order can only be proved from the xiv^h centuiy 
(W. Caskel, in 7>/., xix. 284 sq.). The Ishakiya 
must have played a considerable part in the Ottoman 
empire of the xvth century owing to its militant 
missionary spirit. It is mentioned as one of the 
four great ordeis in a tractate by Spandugino 
(beginning of the xvith century) (in Sansovino, 
Venice 1654, p. 129). It naturally spread also into 
Rumelia (its tekkt in Adrianople is mentioned in 
Ewliy 5^ (Selebi, iii. 454). The order reached Aleppo 
(Caskel, op* At.) from Anatolia where it had 
establishments in Brussa, Konia and Erzerum (Abu- 
Isha^-Khane). It must have been very well organised 
in the xiv^b century, for its management used to 
draw cheques upon people who had fulfilled a 
vow for KSzerSni. The eaith from the tomb of 
the founder was considered to have miraculous 
effects, particularly with sailors and merchants. 
In Turkey in the xviith century the Ishakiya became 
merged in a younger order but reverence for 
KSzerlinl is still found occasionally among the 
people. 

Bibliogr aphy\ L. Massignon, La passion 
d'a/HIaUaiHy i. 410 sq.; KdprulUzade Mehmed 
Fu'^ad (and my additions), in /j/., xix, i8 sqq.^ 
with references to some still unused Man&^ib- 
nUnuH. (P. WiTTEK) 

*K£LEK, pL ahlah and kelek&t.^ the usual 
name in the lands of the Euphrates and Tigris 
for the skin- float used for the transport of 
goods and persons. The word, frequently written 
keUek wrongly by European travellers, comes from 
the Assyrian (Accadian), where we find il as kalaku 
as early as the Sai^onld period (K 689 sss Harper 
N®. 31a); cf* on this, independent of each other: 


Johnston in Amer, Journ. of Semitic Languages^ 
xxvii. (1911), p. 187 and Klauber in Bahyloniaca.^ 
iv. (Paris 1911), p. 185-186; Zimmern, 
Fremdworter (Leipzig 1915)1 P* 45* i'his halaku 
is the prototype of the Syiiac k^lahha (this is 
better than kalka.^ as Payne-Smith, Thesaur, Syr,^ 
col. 1748, vocalises it; examples; ibid, and in 
Brockelmann, Lex, Syr. 2, p. 329). From the 
Aramaic the word entered Arabic as kalak,^ which 
is pronounced helek in the vulgar Arabic of 
Mesopotamia, in Modern Syriac, Turkish, Kurdish 
and Persian (cf. Frankel, Die atmn, Fremdwoi ter 
im Arab.,, Leyden 1886, p. 220); for Arabic, see 
Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lat..^ iv. 55 and 'Dozy ^Supple- 
ment.^ ii. 485 (where the word is wiongly explained 
as Persian), also Berggren, Guide Frangais-Arabe 
vulgaire (Upsala 1844), s. v. radeau. According 
to Moritz ( Verh d. Ges. f. Erdkiinde zu Berlin^ 
XV., 1888, p. 192), the word is pronounced Wei 
by the people of the swamps of Southern 'IrSlf 
For Kurdish see Lerch, Forsrhung. uber die Kurden 
St. Petersburg 1857/8, p. loi; for Persian see 
Vullers, Lex. Persic.- Laf..^ ii. 867 The etymologies 
of the word given by Kazim al-Dudjaili (in Lughat 
al^Arab^ i. 473) are untenable. The kelek man 
is called kelekci\ but (according to al-Dudjaili) 
kallak is also found. Kelek is occasionally found 
as a place-name meaning ferry ; there is for 
example, a Kelekll, Tell Kelekli, south of Biredjik 
(cf, e. g. Sachau, Raise in Syr. und Mesopot.^ 
Leipzig 1883, p. 175) and two Yezidi villages, 
Old and New Kelek on the upper Zab (cf. Ritter, 
Frdkunde, ix. 690, 691, 695). Cf. the analogy of 
the Bavarian place-name Urfar (= Uberfahr) for 
places on rivers and lakes (see Schmeller, Bayerisch. 
Worterb.^.^ i. 737). In the Southern '“Ira)}: there 
is according to Jones (see the Bibliography) a 
canal called AbU CellaS = “father of floats” (here 
iellat is no doubt a plur. of kelek and can hardly 
be kallak = "‘floater”). Cf. the similar name, also 
found in Southern 'Irak, umm el-teraride “mother 
of boats’* (for farrada.^ see above i. 677^3 and 
ix. 138) for an old kind of Euphrates boat; see 
Ritter, xi. 969. As synonyms of kelek, we find in 
Arabic two other words, also from the Aramaic: 
^ama and iawf (vulg. idf)\ on them cf. Freytag, 
op. cit,.^ iii. 246 or 79; Frdnkel, op. cil.^ p. 213, 
220; al-Dudjaill, op. cit., p. 473; on tawf in 
particular see B.G.A..^ iv. 292, Oussani in J.Am. 
0 . 5., xxii. 1, p. 109, note i and /r/., ix. 143. 

The most detailed description of a kelek is 
that of H. Ritter in /j/., ix., 1919, p. 141 — 143 
(with illustrations Nrs. 36 — 41), The frame- work 
of the kelek is made of pieces of wood placed 
length- and cross-wise with bundles of reeds between 
them. This framework rests on a layer of 50-400 
inflated sheep- or goat-skins tied together with 
ropes. If passengers are carried, reeds are spread 
thickly over this framework; one or two little 
huts are even built upon il; 2 to 6 oars are 
required according to the size of the kelek. On 
reaching the destination, especially on the Tigris 
at Ba^dSd, the wood is sold, usually however 
at a loss so that the profits of the kelekli come 
from the freightage. The skins are taken out, 
deflated and dried and in this way they last 
1V2— '2 years. The kelek6i loads them on an ass 
and goes home by land. The keleks carry heavy 
loads of timber and sacks of grain down the 
Tigris. Keleks belonging to Kurds and Christians 
arrive almost daily in BagbdSd bringing wood to 



ihe 'Irak which is poor in timber: this was noted 
long ago by the tiavcller Pietro della Valle (1617 . 
hedeiigo, who was in iJaghdad in 1503, jaw mam 
Armenians theie with these Doats of skins 
Ritter, XI. 799J. In the World War (1914 — 191S1 
much miLitaiy tian&port was carried in thi^ wa\ 
<iow*n fiom Mo;ul to Baghdad. A |uurney by kekl 
can be very pleasant on the Tigris, if tlie iiier ha 
suliicieiit water, that is to say in Fobiuaiy-Maich 
and in Octobei. The float which natuially follow > 
the deepest .md swiftest stream keeps turiiinL 
round slowly. Its greatest enemy is the wind w hie u 
inevitably diives it a.sliore, where the tiavellci ha*, 
often to wait for <lays for better v\eathcr. If there 
is no wind and one is otherwise loitiinate the 
voyage from Mosul to Baghdad can lie made in 
thiee or torn days if there is high watei. 

Navigation Ijy kelek is found mainly on the 
Tigris and to this day it is one of the most popular 
means of travelling on this river. Its use begins 
in Diyaibakr and ends at Baghdad, where largti 
vessels take the place of ihe keleks. The ino^i 
accurate description of one of these remarkable 
voyages, by no means free from danger, is given 
by Sandreezki (i. 261 — 316; see lUbl.) who sailed 
down the Tigris from Diyarbakr to Baghdad. li. 
v. Moltkc, for example, also describes the same 
journey; a voyage from Diyarbakr to Baghdad is 
described by Petermann and Schlafli , and one 
from l^azirat b. ^Umar to Mosul by Muller-Simonis 
and Guyer. The voyage from MQsul to Baghdad 
IS the most frequently described, e. g. by Kinneii, 
Rich, Oppert, Ussher and v. Thielmann. The kelek 
is also used on the tributaries of the 'figris, the 
Diyala (notices by Rich and Keppel; see Ritter, 
Erdkufide^ ix. 488 and 511), the upper ZSb (notices 
by Buckingham, Rich; Sandreezki, ii. 236, 239) 
and the lower Zdb (Rich, see Ritter, ix. 63), 
often as a ferry-boat, e. g. on the Shutait, the 
western arm of the K2run at SjiU'jler (see ii., 
p. 776; cf. Hcrzfeld, in Petermafjfi's Geo^r. 

1907* P- 75) or on the water-courses of the 
Southern 'Irak (^att al-Kahr; Loftus, di., 
]). 26$). On the Euphrates the kelek is found 
only on its upper course on the MurSd Sii, upon 
which V. Moltke sailed (cf. Ritter, x. 712, 720 
jy.; ///A/., p. 719 note from Brant’s record of his 
journey), fin the lower Euphrates in the ^Irak, 
there are no longer any keleks, 4he leason given 
being the stony nature of the bed of the Euphrates 
which very quickly tears the skins (H. Ritter, /j/., 
ix. 141). But there is evidence of its occasional 
occurrence in the region south of Diwanlya (cf. 
Loftus, op. p. III). Generally speaking the 
^akhtur or la^tur^ a quadrangular wooden box, 
takes on the Euphrates the place of the kelek on 
the Tigris (see Ritter, /j/., ix. 141 and fig. 34-35). 

This primitive skin-float has been native to 
Mesopotamia from the earliest times. It is depicted 
on Assyrian reliefs; cf. the illustrations in Layard, 
The Monuments of Niniveh.^ ii. 13 and Place, 
Ninive et PAssyrie.^ iii. 43 and in Dieulafoy, op. 
ciU., p. 561; V. Oppenheim, op, ii, 194 and 
elsewhere; cf. also Meissner, Babylonkn und As- 
syrien.^ i., Heidelberg 1920, p. 252. In Herodotos, 
(i. X94) the reference however is not to keleks 
but to those round basket-like boats vroven of 
reeds and covered with pitch, which are still found 
on the Euphrates and Tigris and are known as 
(suffd*s ^{^sptyesi, Kelek-like hide 

floats, often filled with hay or straw were used 


111 antiquity in a few places outside ot Mesopotamia 
Diodoro^ mentions such a Piluphiates float ii. 11,4 5. 
Iheie IS meiUiou of skin-floats on the Ister, the 
lowei Danube, in Arrian, A/ub,^ i. 3, 6. Alexander 
ihf* <jieat cioS'^ed the 0\us and the llydaspe» 
on them ^.\rnan. Anab., iii. 29,4; ('urtius, vii. 
21. xy; Anian, 9, j; 12,3). On the South Arabian 
coast there were tubes who also used skin-floats. 
The (heek and Roman authors therefore called 
them AfOte^ = Aiabs who use skins 

==sk;in); see the article A-jkitai in Pauly- Wissow .1, 
/*. /i., ii. ib22. .\.t the piesent da> floats ot ox-hide 
are still found on the Indus (see ititter, vii. 47) 
and hide boats in eastern Tibet (see 'V. J. Cooper, 
Journey from China Unoat ds India t’alcutla i8t)9), 
also in Albania on the Drin (K. Steinmelz, hmc 
kette dutch die Hochhmder^atte Xordalbaniens^ 
Vienna 1904, p. 54). Sven llcdin reports them 
on the river KaskaUi Dana, to which Boi-jsier calls 
attention in the Rev, ftfw., vii. 131. They are 
also lound outside of Europe and Asia, e. g. in 
South Aineiica; cf. P. Schmidt in the Zeitschr. f. 
Ethnol..^ xlv., 1913, p. 1051. 

As an appendix to the above we may note that 
for taking a single individual over the rivers in 
Mesopotamia a single or double inflated goat-skin 
is commonly used, which supports the upper body. 
This method is known to us from quite early 
times from Assyrian sculptures (cf. the above 
references) and fiom Xenophon's desciiption. The 
Persians became acquainted with this practice in 
Babylonia; cf. Daiius, Behisiun-Jn^ckr..^ § 18 = 
Voider csiat. Hi idiot h,, lii. 25. In the ShTthnUme 
horses which have to be taken across a large 
river have inflated skins at their sides; cf. Horn, 
in Z. D. M, 6!., Ixi. 845. With reference to the 
use of skins for crossing the Euphrates and Tigris 
(which naturally only the lower classes do : persons 
of condition use the feuies) cf. Pietro della Valle, 
i. 187; Olivier, ii. 352, 354; iii. 357-35^; Rous.seau, 
p. 52 — 53; Buckingham, p. 36 — 37; H. v. Moltke, 
Briefe Uber Zustande u, Begebenhdten in der Turkei^ 
Berlin 1875 3, p. 287—388, 360—363 (cf. Ritter, 
Rrdkunde.^ xi. 66); Oppert, i. 81 ; bandreezki, ii. 
47; Petermann, ii. 60; v. Thielmann, p. 356; 
Lehmann-1 laupt, i. 340, 523; H. Ritter in /s/., 
ix. 143 (and fig. N*^. 43); cf. also Budge, The Book 
of Governots\ ttte flistorica momstica of Thomas 
of Marga.^ London 1893, ii., p. 651. The use of 
the single or double inflated skin for crossing 
rivers is also known outside of Mesopotamia e.g. 
in Turkistan (see F. v. Schwarz, Turkestan.^ Freiburg 
i. Br. 1900, p. 392); further in ^Oman and on the 
Indus; cf. Wellsted, Travels in Arabia.^ *• 

19; A. Burnes, Cabool, 1842, p. 92, 98. The 
practice is recorded in ancient times of the Spaniards 
(Livy, xxi. 27,3) Lusilanians (Caesar, 

Civ.y i. 48). For South America see Zeitschr, f, 
Ethnol..^ xlv. 1051. 

Bibliography', (in addition to references in 
the text): Pietro della Valle, Reisshesclmib, 
(German by Widerholt, Geneva 1674), 

193; Olivier, Kdse durch das iitrkische Belch 
(Vienna 1809), ii. 347 sq.^ 352, 354; iii. 357- 
378; [Rousseau], Descript, du Bachaiik de Ba^dad.^ 
Paris 1809, p. 50-— 51 ; [Duprd], Voyage en Perse^ 
Paris 1819, i. 121— 123; J. S, Buckingham, 
Travels in Mesopotamia^ London 1827, p. 3x7 — 
318; CL Rich, Narrative of a Residence in 
Koordistan.^ London 1836, ii. 12S sq,\ Mignan, 
Travels in Chaldaea^ London 1S29, p. 242-244; 
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J. M. Kinneir, Journey through Asia Minor^ 
Armenia and Koordistan^ i8iS, p. 464 (Germ. ed. 
Weimar 1821, p. 399 sq.)\ Nineveh and 

Us jRe?nains, London 1S49, ii. 96 sg.\ Layard, | 
Discoveries in the Ruins ofNin&veh and Babylon^ 
London 1853, p. 465 sq.\ F. Jones, Selections 
from the Records of the Bombay Govetnementy 
N®. xliii., Bombay 1857, p. 68- 69; J. Oppert, 
Ex fid. scientif. en Mesopot.^ i., Paris 1863, 
p. 79 — 81; H. Petermann, Reisen im Onenty 
Leipzig 1861, ii. 52 — 54; C. Sandreczki, Rene 
nach Mosul nnd durch Kurdistan nach Vriimia^ 
Stuttgart 1857, i* 261 — 263, 280; ii. 236, 239; 
A. Schlafli, Reisen in den Orient^ Winterthur 
1864, p. 38 — 40, 61 sq.\ Ussher, A Journey 
from London to RersepoliSy London 1865, p. 421 ; 
Der GlobiiSy xiii,, p. 322 (Lejean), xiv, 2795 
M. V. Thielmann, Slreifzitge tm Kaukasusy in 
Persien u. in der asiat. Ttirkeiy Leipzig 1875, 
p, 345 — 348, 350; I). de Rivoyre, Les vrais 
Arabes et ieur paysy Paris 1884, p. 82 — 84; 
J. Dieulafoy, La Perse^ la Chaldee el la SusianCy 
Paris 1887, p. 562—566 5 P. Miiller-Simonis, 
Voni Kaukasus zwn persischen Meerbtiseny Mainz 
1897, p. 254 — 256; M. Fhr. V. Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelnieer zttm persischen (?<?//', Berlin 1900, 
ii. 193-196; H.K. Ch\\i0^y La province de Bagdatiy 
Cairo 1908, p. 210 — 211; Lehmann-Haupt, 
Armenlen einst und jetzty Berlin 1910; 339 — 
341, 523; Langenegger, verlorene Lande. 

Von Bagdad nach Damaskusy Berlin X9ii,p. xoi, 
143, 188; S. Guyer, Mehie Tigrisfahrty Berlin 
1923, p. 90—94, H9 — X24 (and in Petermann’s 
Geogi\ MittdLy Ixii., p. 208); H. v. Kie&ling, 
Mit Pelamarschall von der Golts-'Pascha in 
MesopcL u, Persieuy Leipzig 1922, p. 35 — 36; 
38 — 39; C. Bosch, KarawanenreUeny Beilin 1928, 
p. 74— 5. — Cf. also Fr. Tuch, De Nino terbcy 
Leipzig 1845, p. 33, note 12; G. Maspeio, 
Niit. amien. des petipUs de I'Ofienty i., Paiis 
1895, i. 615, 542; KSzim Dudjaill, in Lughat 
al-Araby i. (Bagdad 1912), p. 472 — 473; ii. 

P* 93? Kindermann, ^Schiff'*'' im 
ArabischeHy Bonn (Diss.) 1934. — Pictures of 
keleks are found — apart from H, Ritter — in 
IsLy ix. (1919), fig. N®. 36 — 41: Place, op. cit.\ 
Layard, Discov. in the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylofty p. 465; Globusy xiii. 322; Cholet, 
Armenhy Kurdistan et Mesopot.y Paris 1892, 
p. 266 ; Lehmann-Haupt, i, 347 ; Guyer, plate x., 
p. 144. (M. Streck) 

>khattabiya. This extremist Sfei'^a sect has, 
since the appearance of the original article, been 
the subject of studies based on unpublished or 
unexplored sources, a list of which will be found 
in W. Ivauow, Notes sur PUmmu 'l-kitdb des 
Ismaeiiens de PAsie Central (dans R. E. /,, 1932, 
p. 419—482, esp. p. 430 and 439) and in L. 
Mossignon, Salman Pdk (N®. 7 of the Publ. Soc, 
Etudes Iraniennesy Paris 1934, esp. p. 19, 38 and 
44), — From this it is known that Abu *l-ghatt5b, 
killed in 138 = 755 — 756 (dates attested by Kashi, 
p. 191, in the course of a long notice of him), was 
the founder of two extremist sects now hostile 
to one another, the Isma'ilians [cf. ismX^IUya] 
and the Nusairls [q. y.]. Cf, also my note on the 
Bmte ^i^Furdty in Melanges MasperOy Cairo 1935, 
voU ii. (Louis Massignon) 

KILWAf a name associated with a variety 
of places and islands on the east coast 
of Africa, but chiefly applicable nowadays, 


generally, to a district in Tanganyika Territory, 
and, particularly, to two sea-ports: a. Kilwa 
Kivinje, 133 miles south of Dar al-SalSm (in 
8® 45'), on the mainland on the north side of 
Kilwa Bay, a sea-port with fine gardens and many 
European houses, the start of the caravan route 
to Lake Nyasa, with a population of about 5,000, 
mostly Swahilis; and A Kilwa Kisiwani, 150 
miles south of Dar al-Salam (in 8® 58'), and about 
200 south of Zanzibar [q. v.]. The latter is historic- 
ally the more important. Situated on a small island, 
there are numerous remains in the vicinity of walls, 
palace buildings, forts, mosques belonging to the 
Arab period, and of the later Portuguese occupation. 
Ibn Battuta, who visited the place, calls the town 
Kulwa. The site was near that of the ancient city 
called by the classical geographers (cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, R. E.y s. v. Rhapta. Our know- 

ledge of the history of Kilwa is derivable from 
two sources : a, the Poituguese account based 
on an ancient Chron'na dos Reys de Quiloa re- 
corded in the Asia of De Barros, and b. a modern, 
and apparently unique, Arabic MS. in the British 
Museum (Or. 2666). In addition considerable sup- 
plementary and coiroborative evidence is supplied 
by the coins issued by the Muslim rulers of Kil- 
wa in the xivth-xvth centuries. The first Muslim 
settlers on Kilwa Island are said to have been 
followers of Muhammad’s great-grandson Zaid, the 
Umma Zaidiya {Emozaidij in De Barros), c. 122 
(739). Their descendants were dispossessed in 365 
(975) by the foundeis of a ShlrSzi Dynasty that 
ruled Kilwa until the arrival of the Portuguese in 
1500 (49 rulers in all). Their dominion, at its 
greatest extent stretched as far northwards as 
Zanzibar and southward to the gold regions of 
Sofala [q. v.], including the islands of Pemba and 
Mafia (the Mofia of De Barros). Kilwa thus, in a 
sense, occupied the position of capital of the 
“Empire of the Zan^” [q, v.]. The island is 
separated from the mainland by a shallow channel, 
which according to tradition, was cut by the Per- 
sian immigrants as a protection against attack. 
The former flourishing state of Kilwa may be 
gauged from the fact, that, when the Portuguese 
came, there were over 300 mosques in the place. 
In 1505 it was occupied by Don Francisco d’Al- 
meyda, following the refusal of Ibrahim, SultSn of 
Kilwa (Mir Habraemo in De Barros), to pay tribute. 
In the struggle that followed between the Arab 
and the European invaders, the town was destroyed, 
and in 1512 temporarily abandoned. It passed 
into the hands of the Sultans of Muskat (Masqat) 
in ihe xviith centuiy, and in 1856 was acquired 
by the SultSn of Zanzibar. Germany took posses- 
sion in 1890 but since the War it has been in- 
cluded in Tanganyika Territory. 

Bibliography. J. de Barros, Asiay i., 
viii. 4 sq , ; Arabic History of Kilwa compiled 
by Sfeai^ Muhyi ’1-Dln of Zanzibar (British 
Museum MSS. Or. 2666) and edited in J.R* 
A.S.y 1895, p. 385 — 430 with a summary and 
notes by S. Arthur Strong ; for a comparison of 
these two sources and also for numismatic data 
cf. J. Walker, The Coinage of Kilway Numis” 
tnatk Chronicley 1936, p. 43—81; Sir Richard 
Burton, Zanzibar y ii. 339 sqq.\ Guillain, Docu* 
ments sur Vhistoirey la geographic et le com* 
merce de VAfriqm orientahy Paris 1856, i. 177 
sqq*% O. Kersten, TabellarUehe Obersicki der 
Gesehiehte Ostafrikasy Leipzig and Heidelberg 
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1879, index; J. Strandes, />/> Pi>yftfgiesi*nzeU 
von Dfiituk’ u/id hnj^liuh-OUufnKiu Berlin 
1899, index; C. P. Rigby, Report on the Zan- 
zibar Dominions, Bonibcsy iS6t: A. M. H. J. 
Stokvis, Mannel d' Ilhtoire. Leyden 18S8, i. 
558; Zambauiv Manuel de ^inealoe'U,^ Ilanovei 
1927, p. 309; Rieu, Cat, A?‘abic MSS, Sn/pK, | 
p. 3QI — 393: Get sxiphiciii Jotirnal^ ! 

p. 118; Ibn Battuta Ctransl. Defremery and 
Sanguinetti), ii. 19 1 sqq,\ Yakat, s. v. : 1 

G. Ferrand in y.A„ IQ20, p, 23, 69 </„ 333; | 
do., Textes relatifs a Vextthne orient^ p, 336- 
33S, 536 ; W. F. W. Owen, ICarrative of 
London 1833, ii., p. 2 Carlo Conte Rcjssini 
in Atti dei Tetzo Congraso Geogr, Italiano,^ 
Florence 1899, ii., p. 491 — 500; C. H. Becker, 
Materialien zn? Kenntnis des Idam in Deuisck- 
Ostafnka,^ in Der Jdam,^ ii., p. 9 ; Ifobson J»d)son, 
sub Quiba\ Admiialty Handbook of Gerutan 
East A/rUa,, p. 185; F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar. 
1920. p. 41 — 43, 63 — 64. (J. Wai.kek) 

?IRT5S means i. papyrus, 2. parchment 
and 3. later also rag-paper. — Papyrus was 
obtained from the papyrus (Cyperus Papyrus L., 
bardi, abardl,^ Span, abba rd in,, albardi,^ Malt, bordi,^ 
or /S/zr, habtr, barbtr) which grew mainly in 
Egypt but was also found in Sicily (Anapo) a*, 
well as Mesopotamia (Babylon). Arab poets like 
al-A*sha’ and SS'ida b. Oju’aiya are familiar with 
it. Every inch of the plant was used, from the 
root to the top ; it was made into string and rope ‘ 
as well as into mats, but its main use was for 
the manufacture of the valuable “reed-paper” (warai^ , 
aUha^ab) which is known as warak aUabardl and | 
hirfas,^ ^arfUs, kurt^,^ ^arfas,^ ^irfas. The latter 1 
w’ord is derived from the Greek and | 

entered Spanish as alcartaz and Portuguese as I 
cartaz. The Kurban (vi. 7, 91) mentions this \vriting- 
material, which al-Biinni {Tdrthh al-Hind,^ P* 
has discussed. In course of time it became more 
and more used in cultivated Arab circles, in the 
chancellories of the caliphs and in the provinces, 
at least the western ones, and among private indivi- 
duals. In Bag^hdad in the business quarter (al-Karkh) 
there was a Papyrus street ( Darb ab-Jjfa^ atfs') and in 
836 A. r. the caliph al-Mu®tasim erected a papyrus 
factory, probably in order to be independent of 
Egypt for supplies of this writing-material so indis- 
pensable to the government office^ In Egypt papyrus 
was manufactured in Wasima, Bura, al-Afradjun, 
al-Far and some other places, in Sicily at Palermo. 

Abu T-'AbbSs al-Nabati tells us how it was 
made and we see that the process bad undergone 
slight changes in the Arab period. Apart from 
technical improvements, the breadth of the leaves, 
which were made into rolls, had been considerably 
increased and was now 44 — 45 centimetres, while 
the height of the leaf had reached a maximum 
of 75 cm. The first leaf of the roll, which seems 
to have been made up of 20 leaves in the Arab 
period also, was made of coarser material and 
used for a special purpose; it was inscribed with 
the text, first of all bilingual (Greek and Ambic), 
then in Arabic alone, which is known as ^raz [q. v.] 
and contained after an introductory formula the 
name of the reigning caliph, governor or financial 
secretary, with the place and date of manufacture. 
The changing formulae of this text of varying length, 
which in the later period sometimes extended os 
far as the third leaf of the roll, as well as the 
elaborate script used were intended to prevent 
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forgery as far as possible. Thert‘ appears to be no 
ti ice in the Ar.ib period of ie^.iular makes of 
jj •>)ms with definite name-, as we find in 
t\<* clnsdcal period. But ue learn fr im a Cairo 
p'pyrus (V. Cair. 0 . K., fol. 187*. 1 . 4) that the 
lx '»t kind was celebrated for its fineness 
tCAyib rihk) and in a Vienna papyius (A/s/i*., 
hiv. Ar. Pap.. N®. 6954.5; “pale velluw*' i* given 
O', the chaiacteristic colour, 'I'lie fac* th.'vt 
in addition to Utcaning papyrus aUo means paper- 
b«g seems to indicate th.it in the Arab jieriod 
also a kind of coarse packing-paper similar to 
eniporefira was imiHe. The price of the n>ll which 
vas sold either as a whole or in p.irts to ^j^ittonM) 
01 even smaller pieces was very high in pioportion 
to the value of money in these days. About 800 

K. the be'it quality cost xt/g dinars, the cheapest 
*/3 dirham. It was therefore very natural that this 
v.aluable wiiting material should be used very 
economically, the writing removed from the old 
page and the latter used .igain, or the blank 
leverse extracted and suitable excuses made to 
the recipient of the document. Papyrus rolls from 
I'lgyptian factories were used for a vety long time 
in the offices of the Pope. While the use of papyrus 
in Egypt itself, considerably diminished as a result 
of the use of parchment and paper, barely lasted 
beyond the first half of the fourth century a. h., 
i. e. was practically in disuse by 950 A. D., the late.st 
Papal document on papyrus is dated 1057 A. D. 

The findspots of Arabic papyri are distributed all 
over Egypt. In the Delta we have Korn el-t’)lsum, 
perhaps also other places as the fragments recently 
acquired by the University of Milan seem to in- 
dicate. Very fruitful sites are the rubbish heaps 
on the site of the ancient Fu.sta1 (Old Cairo), 
Sal^l^ara and Mit Rahine (the ancient Memphis- 
Menf), Ehmts, al-Faiyfim, Behnesa, al-Uihmanain, 
Aklimim and EdfS, as well as Esjil^caw, which 
has become famous from the correspondence of 
the governor Kurra b. Sbarlk found there. The 
bulk of these finds consists of official documents 
ami also of private legal documents, letters and 
to a smaller extent of literary matter, which covers 
all possible fields, particularly tradition, poeti7 
and medicine. The mo.st important work that has 
been found in this way is undoubtedly the A'itSb 
ab-Djamf’ fi 'l-ffadifk of AbH Muhammad 'Ahd 
Allah b. Wahb b, Muslim al-Kurashi al-MisrT (d. 
197 A. n.), a papyrus codex of 87 pages which on 
palaeographical grounds I w'ould date towards the 
end of the second century a. h. It was found at 
Kdfu and is now in the Egyptian National Library 
in Cairo. The value of this vast amount of material, 
which is distributed over the papyrus collections 
of the west, some of America and that of Cairo, 
lies in the fact that these are original documents, 
letters etc., wrhich take us back straight into the 
life of the time and give valuable glimpses of 
the legal history, religion and history of Egypt 
in the Arab period, as well as of the literary 
activity which had begun even at this early period. 
Just as the Greek papyri have led to the foundation 
of a separate branch of knowledge, Greek papyro- 
logy, so has the study of Arabic papyri become 
a special subject, although it is only in its initial 
stages. Since Silvestre de Sacy laid the foundations 
of Arabic papyrology by publishing the finds from 
D 5 r Abu Hormls (Sa^ipra 1825), a number of 
scholars, often it is true at considerable intervals, 
have published and annotated Arabic papyri and 
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particularly in recent years there has been a special 
interest in and an increase in the work on Arabic 
papyri. There have even been occasional endeavours 
to make comprehensive surveys of the subject. 

Bibliography', On papyrus, parch- 
ment, paper, see the general survey in A, 
Grohmann, AUgememe Einfahrimg in die ara- 
bischen Papyri^ in Corpus Papyrornm Raineri III 
series arabica,^ vol. i/i,, Vienna 1924, p. 22-51, 
54 — 58 (with full literature); part 2, Vienna 
1924. contains the text of the protocol. — The 
Arabic papyri published down to 1924 
are listed on p. 14 — 17. — Since then have 
appeared : A. Grohmann, Probleme der arabischen 
Papyrtisforschung^^ i., in Archiv Orientalni, iii. 
(1931)1 P- 381—394; V. (1933), p. 273- 

283; vi. (1934)1 P- iaS-» 49 , 377-398 (S plates); 
do., Griechiseke und laieinische Verwaliitngs^ 
(ermini im arabischen Agypien, in Chronigue 
d^Egypte, N®. 13—14 (1932)7 p.,275— 284; do., 
Apergu de papyrologie arabe^ in Etudes de Papyro- 
logie,^ i., Cairo 1932, p. 23—95 (9 plates); do., 
Ein Qprr Or Brief vom Jahre go d, H, (i plate), 
in Festschrift /. M, v, Oppenheim, Berlin 1933, 
p. 37 — 40; do., Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian 
Library vol. i., Cairo 1934, xv. + 277 P* 
(20 plates); do., Arable che Papyri aus den 
staatlichen Museen m Berlin,^ vol. i/i., in /jr/., 
xxii. (1934), p. 1—98 (8 plates); do., Dk 
Papyrologie in Hirer Bezlehung aur arabischen 
Urhimdenlehre,, in Munch. Belt} age s. Papyrus- 
forsch. u. antihen Rechtsgeschichtey xix. (Munich 
1934), p. 327-350; do., Texie zur Wirtschafts- 
geschichte Agyptens in arabischer Zeit.^ Archiv 
OHentdlni vii. (1935)7 P* 437-472 (6 plates); J. 
D. Weill, Papyrus arahes d^Edfou.^ in B.I.F. 
A. 0 ., XXX. (1930), p. 33—44 (.} plate); D. S. 
Margoliouth, Catalogue of Arabic Papyri in the 
John Ry lands Library Manchester ^ Manchester 
1933? xix. + 239 p. (40 plates); I. Kratchkovsky 
and V. A. Kratchkovskaja, Drevnej-Uj arabskij 
dohument iz srednej Azii (oldest Arabic docu- 
ment of Central Asia), Recueil Sogdien.^ Leningrad 
* 934 ) P* 52-90 (i plate); V. Beljaev, Arabshie 
papirusy. Administrativnoe razporja^nie 0 shore 
zenieVnoj podati za 76f g. n. ^., Egipet {At abische 
Papyri. Administrative Verordnung tiber die 
Eirihehung der Grundsieuer fur das Jahr 767 
neue Ara.^ Agypten),^ in Vestnik akademii nauh 
SSSRf 1934, N®, II-I2, col. 71-76 (i pict.). 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

KITAB al-DJILWA, one of the two 
sacred books of the Yazidis [q. v.], which 
with the Masliaf/dsJ^ contains the fundamentals 
of their religion. As the religious language of the 
Yazidfs is Kurdish and all the prayers of the 
Yazidls known to us are in Kurdish (for example, 
the chief prayer, the morning prayer, the formulae 
used at baptism and circumcision, the proclamation 
at the assembly of the sanfjah^ and God himself 
in the apocryphal continuation of the Masfy^f-rdfh 
speaks Kurdish), it is rather remarkable that their 
two sacred books, the existence of which has long 
been known and of which copies of the originals 
have come into the possession of Europeans, should 
be in Arabic, namely the aUJ^ilwa {Ki&lhi 
the “Book of Revelation” (the form 
Jiiuluw which al-Din gives from the manu- 
scripts available to him, seems to be a slip on 
the part of the copyist), and the Mas^f-rd^., the 
“black book”; black obviously means something 


sacred : for example God descends upon the 
“Black Mountain” {Masjiaf xvi.). The explanation 
of the name from the forbidden words said to be 
covered over with black wax, is wrong as in this 
case the Kurban is substituted as the sacred book 
of the Yazidis. 

B'ather Anastase Marie of Bagjidad was the first 
to succeed in getting exact tracings of the alleged 
original parchment copies of the two sacred books 
by bribing the keeper of the books of the Sindjai 
in 1904-1906; they were written in an old Kurdish 
dialect in cipher that recalls the Armenian. The 
text written in this cipher shows clearly that U 
was copied from an original written in Arabic 
script. The possibility of a fraud was however not 
excluded especially as, stimulated by the interest 
of European scholars in Yazidism, sharp guarantors 
in Mosul were always endeavouring to discover 
new texts. Mingana has endeavoured to show that 
a former Nestorian monk of the Alkogh monastery, 
named gammas Eremia Shamir of the diocese of 
Kirkuk, who died in 1906, forged all the texts 
published by Chabot, Giamil, Isya Joseph and 
Browne, but the authenticity of the Kurdish text 
seems to be placed above reproach by Maxim. 
Bittner’s monograph. Die heiligen Bucher der 
Yeziden oder Teufelsanbeter.^ with Nachtrag. in 
the Denkschriften d. Wiener Ah. d. Wiss..^ Iv., 
Vienna 1913. 

The text shows us a genuine obsolete form of 
Kurdish, no longer spoken, which is closely related 
to the Mukri dialect, the language of the Bebe Kurds 
in the sandjak of Sulaimanlye, and an oriental 
forger with his limited resources could hardly have 
been able to reconstruct it. The language of the 
books is not identical with the language spoken 
by the Yazidis at the present day. 

Nevertheless the question still remains open 
whether the Kurdish version, in spite of its archaic 
language, is really older than the Arabic or whether 
it is not simply an old retranslation from the 
Arabic as some linguistic peculiarities suggest 
(plays on words which are unintelligible in Kurdish). 

The Kiteb-i DJdlwei might perhaps have been 
originally written in Kurdish, as the Kurdish text 
is in many passages moie lucid and coherent than 
the Arabic, while in the Mashafrdsh.^ the Arabic 
text is better than the Kurdish. According to 
Sharaf al-Din, tjje Kitab al-^jilwa in its present 
form could not have been written by an Arab, as 
the language is modern; there are a number of 
expressions which are either not used in classical 
Arabic or only came into use very late. In places 
also the construction is un-Arabic. The Arabic of 
the Maghaf-rdsh, is even more modern as it shows 
I undeniably the influence of the spirit of Ottoman 
Turkish. 

So far we know of at least four versions of 
the two sacred books: one in the possession of 
O. Parry in 1895; one in the hands of Isya Joseph, 
who possesses two versions in addition to the 
one published in the Amer. yourn. of Sem. Lang..^ 
XXV.; two procured by Father Anastase Marie, 
one of which, the so-called SindiSr version, was 
copied in 1899 by a Sindjar-Yazidi for a YazTdl 
apostate while the other was copied in 1904 by 
Anastase himself from the original in the posses- 
sion of a MS^ulan. 

The^ KitHb-i (also Ktilhi Df akad.^ Dj eloa) 

the original of which according to Joseph was in 
1892 still in the house of Holl$ Gaidar in Ba^adrlye 
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and was taken twice a year to the tomb of Sbaikh 
*Adi, is quite short. In hook form it covers 8 
and has 109 lines. It is ascribed to the reputed 
founder of the religion, Shaikh ‘‘Adi (q. v.; d. 555 = 
1160 or 557 == 1162) who i-* said to have dictated 
it to Shaikh Fakhr al-Din. 

The fact that the Kitab al-Djilwa is not men- 
tioned in the Radii 'l-Rufida iva^Yaztdtya 
al’fftuM&fiftn // H-MUlat al-istumlya al-nwham- 
madiya written in 725 (1325) by the well informed 
Ihn I^amil(Abu Firas ^Uhaid Allah) who belonged 
to the Euphrates district, nor in Makrlzi in con- 
nection with his description of the destruction and 
burning of the tomb and bones of Shaikh 'Adi in 
817 (1414), makes Sharaf al-Din think its date 
of composition cannot be put earlier than 725 
(1325) or 817 (1414). As Ewliya ^elebl does not 
mention the work, this would bring the date even 
farther down, to 1655. 

The above facts seem lather to indicate however 
that the Yazidls have been able to maintain the 
secret of the book with success. In spite of the 
advantages which might have accrued to them as 
ahl al-‘kUah^ they have prefeired to deny their 
possession of sacred books. Only in the Catechism 
of the Shai kh Miran Isma'il Bek 'Abdi Bek Oghlu 
Nazli RahSnl VazTd for the Russian Yazidfs is 
there a reference to “the glorious Gyli- 

asim as a source of the tradition. 

The contents of the Kit 5 b-i IJjalwii, the form 
and text of which aie in keeping with its high 
purpose, are as follows: Melek Ta^us who existed 
before all creatures sent 'Abt^Os '(=: 'Abd Ta’us = 
Shaikh 'Adi) into the world in order to guide 
rightly his chosen people, the Yazidfs, by oral in- 
struction and later by means of the Kiteb-i I)jalwii 
which no outsider may read (preface). He then 
speaks in the first person of his pre-existence and 
eternality, his omnipotence over all other creators 
and gods (not “creatures” as in the Arabic), of his 
omnipresence and providence, the erroneousness 
of other sacred books and the clear perceptibility 
of good and evil, his rule over the world and 
his inscrutable decree, to which in every age we 
owe the sending of a great man upon earth 
(chap. i). Further he deals with his power of 
rewarding and punishing, which also allows those 
who do not deserve it to receive benefits; with 
the dying of a true Yazldi an|J the migration of 
souls (chap. 2); he says that he alone has power 
to dispose of the creatures and things of the 
world (chap. 3). He warns against strange doctrines, 
so far as they contradict his own ones, and against 
three unnamed things and promises his followers 
his powerful protection if they keep together 
(chap. 4). He asks that his cult and the orders 
of himself and his servants should be followed 
(chap. 5). 

The Mas^af-rd^ is more comprehensive. The 
Yazidl Kurdish original is in the form of rolls 
and contains 152 lines in cipher. It is much more 
mundane and banal and less coherent than the 
Kiteb-i F^alwii. It is full of contradictions and 
breaks off abruptly. According to tradition, it was 
composed about 200 years after Shaikh 'Adi (c. 
743=1342) by the great Hasan al-BasrI [q. v.]. 
The original was said to have been at one time 
in the house of the KahSLya 'All in Kasr 'Azz 
al-Din near Semali on the Tigris, but it seems now 
to be in SindjSr like the Kit€b-i 

Cosmogony. In a very confused fashion with- 
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out divisions into chapters the Muikaf-ra^h deals 
ui^h the cieation of the world in three contra- 
dictoiy vei-»inns. According to what seems to be 
tho m<*re orig.nal stoiy of the creation, Cod com- 
pleted the creation alone. He made a white pearl 
vbich he put on the bad: of a bird Anfar (in 
many MSS.: Anghar) created by him and was 
< nlhroned on it for 40,000 year>. lie then ciealed 
tlio 7 angels of God who aie identified with the 
ms Stic shaikhs. 

On the Sunday Go<l created 'AzraM (AzSzil, 
Zara‘’il) = Melek Ta’us, who is supreme over 
everything; on the Monday Melek iJaidaM = 
Shaikh Hasan (al-Kasri). The Yazidi pronunciation 
is Sliekhiisin as the invocation in the chief Ya/idi 
prayer shows (Syiljadin Shekhysin = Sadjdjad al- 
i)m Shaikh Hasan). (The conclusions which have 
been drawn from an alleged Sinn who is 

compaied with the moon-god 5 /w, e, g. Massignon, 
P'^sai wv* ?es oyigine^ du LeAtque iecknique^ Paris 
1922, p. 178®, are fjuite wrong); on Tuesday he 
created Melek Israffi^l (IsrSfil) == Shaikh Shams 
(al-T)ln); on Wednesday Melek Mika’il = Shaikh 
Aim Bakr; on ITiursday Melek HjibrS^iI = Sadj- 
djadin (SidjSdin, Sadj^ljad al-Dm) ; on Friday 
Melek ^amna^il (.%almaM, SamansaM) = Nasir 
al-Din; on Saturday Melek TurSM (Nura’il) = 
Fakhr al-Din. 

Then he created the 7 heavens, the earth, sun, 
and moon, whereupon the last named angel of God 
Fakhr al-Din took over the rest of the work of 
creation and created man and the animals. 

God now came out of the pearl with the angels 
and caused it to burst into four pieces with a 
loud cry. On the sea which was formed by the 
water rushing out of the pearl, God sailed for 
30,000 years in a ship created by him. IJjIbraM, 
created in the form of a bird, created from the 
pieces of the pearl sun, moon and stars, the 
mountains, plants, fruit-trees and the heavens. 

Parallel with this is the rather different con- 
ception of the 7 deities, who arising through 
emanation, are light of the light of God just 
as light is lit from light, and among them the 
supreme god, Khuda, only appeals as primus 
inter pares. 

The statements regarding the creation, of the 
religious community of 'AzraM (= Melek Ta’us) 
i. e. the Vazidis, to whom God sent Bhaikh 'Adi 
from Sham (Syria) to Iialesh, are fragmentary, as 
are the statements regarding the descendants of 
Sjhahr b. Safav, the son of Adam and Eve, the 
ancestors of mankind. After God had been wor- 
shipped for 40,000 years by the 30,000 newly 
created angels, he created Adam out of the four 
elements with the active assistance of ]QjibrS’il and 
put him ill Paradise ordering him to eat of all the 
fruits of the earth, except wheat (according to one 
Yazidl legend, the prohibition concerned grapes). 

When, after 100 years, Melek Ta^s reminded 
God that there could be no increase in Adam’s 
race God gave him permission to do what he 
thought fit. Melek T2?ffs induced Adam to eat of 
the forbidden wheat whereupon Adam who had 
as yet no opening to his bowels was driven out 
of Paradise by Melek TS’*us and suffered great 
discomfort until God sent a bird to pick an orifice 
in him. After another 100 years God sent IJjibra^il 
to create Eve from the lower part of Adam’s left 
armpit. 

Another story of the creation in the 
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rd^h says that God who was sailing about on the 
ocean on a ship created by him created a pearl 
but crushed it after 40 years; from its cry of 
pain arose the mountains, from the noise the hills 
and from its vapour the heavens. God then created 
six other deities by emanation from his light. Each 
of these deities in their turn then created some- 
thing: the first the heavens, the second became 
the sun, the third the moon, the fourth created 
the horizons, the fifth the morning-star and the 
sixth the atmosphere. 

There are further a few confused statements 
regarding the very early history of the Yazidls 
in the Mashaf^ which include a few features worth 
noting: after Melek TS^Ss had given Eve to Adam 
as a companion, he descended to earth to the 
Yazidis who, as descendants of Adam alone, had 
nothing in common with the rest of mankind. 
He appointed for them as for the Assyrians, who 
had been in existence from the earliest times, 
rulers namely: Nashruh (NasrSkh, Assyr. Nisroch) 
= Nasir al-Din; Qjamblish (KSmfish = Kamos) = 
Melek Fakhr al-Din and Artemush (Artimus = 
Artemis) = Melek Shams al-Dln. After them ShabGr 
(ShSpur) I and II reigned 150 years. From him 
all their notables are descended, especially the 
family of the YazidT princes. The Yazidis had 
four rulers not definitely named. One of their 
kings, AMb, ordered names of their own to be 
given to them (what is not stated). Ilah AhSb 
(i.e. Ba’^lzabiib) is now called Pirbtlb. Among other 
Yazi'di rulers were Bukhtnasar (Nebucchadnezzar) 
in Babel, Akhashwerosh (Akhashperosh) in Persia 
and A^rinkalus (A^hril^alus) in Constantinople. 

The Mashaf further contains prohibitions. The 
forbidden foods include lettuce (Yaz. hdhu^ Arab. 

which is prohibited on account of the resem- 
blance of the name to that of the prophetess Khasia); 
beans {ldhla)\ fish {tnast ^ mdhi^ on account of 
the prophet Yunan = Yunus); gazelles ( 5 j^/ 6 ); for 
the shaikh and his disciples the flesh of poultry 
{kdlds/tly) and gourds (kii/dkd) are forbidden. 

As among the Sabaeans the colour dark blue 
is prohibited. The following are also expressly 
forbidden: to micturate standing, to dress while 
.sitting down, to use a closet and to wash in a 
bathroom (bath and closet are regarded as the 
abode of evil spirits). It is forbidden to pronounce 
the following words: ^aifan (“the name of their 
god"); l^ai(an{rxoost)\ (stream) ; ^<7rr(evil); 

mai^un (accursed); ic^m (curse) and nc^l (horse- 
shoe). 

Not mentioned in the Ma^Jiaf but traditionally 
regarded as forbidden are words beginning with 
also sarafan (crab); kltdn (hedges); husfdn 
(vegetable garden) ; haU (duck) ; nat^ (jump) and 
others; reading and writing, shaving and complete 
removal of the mustache are also forbidden as 
are the use of combs and razors belonging to 
others, taking wood from sacred forests, the rearing 
of bastards and drinking from gurgling vessels. 
Blhlio^raphyx Cf. the BihL of the article 
YAZIBI and Isma'il Beg Col, aUYinxdlya hadJm^n 
wa-^dtikf*n ,,, {The Yazidis past and frestnf)^ 
ed. Dr. Konstantin ZuraiJ:, American University 
of Baiilit, Oriental Series N®. 6, BairUt X934; 
cf. thereon: R. Strothmann, in Zf/., xxii., 1935, 
P- 3 * 3 — 3 * 4 * (Th. Mbnzel) 

KXTaRA, KIdiSb-A, guitar. These are in- 
struments with a flat sound-chest like the modem 
Spanish guitar. That this type was known to the 


Arabs of the viiith century is proved by the frescoes 
at Kusair ^Amra (Kttsejr ^Amra, Vienna 1907, 
pi. xxxiv.). We see an instrument with a somewhat 
similar sound-chest, but with a longer neck in 
Persian art (Martin, Miniature Painting ana 
Painters of Persia^ India and Turkey^ pi. 715). 
Ibn GhaibI (d. 1435) mentions an instrument called 
the jLxiy or ^cLxiji (cf. the tuntuni of India; 
Day, Music and musical Instruments of Southern 
India . . . ., p. 130). Its sound-chest Tvas hexagonal 
and it had a long neck mounted with one string. 
We also know from Ibn GhaibT that the hadawi 
Arabs used a rectangular flat-chested instrument, 
which he likens to “the mould of a brick*', with 
a belly of skin and one string. This also occurs 
in Persian art (Arnold, Painting in pi. 28). 

The bowed rabdb of the Arabs is a rectangular 
flat-chested instrument in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
and Arabia to-day, and it is sometimes found being 
played without the bow in Arabia, i. e. guitarwise, 
as both Burckhardt {Travels in Arabia, i. 398) 
and Burton {Personal Nar) alive . . ., iii. 76) observed. 
We do not know the early name of the guitar of 
the Arabs. Some authors have assumed that it was 
murabbcl ^ (“rectangular") (see Soriano- Fuertes, 
Mltsica Arabe-Espanola, p. 54; Lavignac, EncycL 
de la musique^ v. 2745). This name was certainly 
applied to the rabdb mentioned above in the xviiith 
century (Niebuhr, Voyage en Arable^ In the x* 
century Mafdtih allUluni (p. 236) we read that 
the Greeks had an instrument resembling the 
Arabian funbilr which was called the kitdra (cf. 
text), and al-Mas'tidI in the same century refers 
to the plMra of the Byzantines having twelve 
strings viii. 91). We know of ^^klthdra 

or kaitEflra as early as the xth century in Moorish 
Spain (Seybold, Voc, Arab,\ and since the tunbur 
is not included by al-Siakundi (d. 1231), quoted 
by al-Makkari {Anal., ii. 144), among the musical 
instruments used in Moorish Spain, it is highly 
probable that both the pandore and guitar types 
were known as the klfdra or kJfJ^ra {kaifl^rd) 
(cf. Anal., B = B In the Spanish Tractatus 
de Apocalypsi Johannis (xith cent.) we see an ovoid- 
chested pandore. It also occurs in the Cantigas 
de Santa Maria (xiiith cent.) together with a 
guitar-shaped instrument. These two types may 
represent the gu^tarra morisco and the guitarra 
latino respectively which are mentioned by the 
Spanish poet Juan Ruiz (xivth cent.). 

Bibliography'. See y.R.A.S., 1935, p- 350, 

and the Bibliography of the art. ’Ud. 

(H. G. Farmer) 

’*]pYAS (a.), syllogism, deduction. The 
kiySs occupies a central position in the logic of 
the Muslim philosophers, which is mainly derived 
from Peripatetic tradition [cf. MAN71?]. This word 
really corresponds to the Greek and not 

to avhMyiandq (see below). A syllogism is according 
to the usual use of the word a collection, listing 
or combination, but Aristotle gave it its special 
meaning as a technical term for a combination 
of statements from which a deduction can be 
drawn. For this we require (i. e. for a perfect 
categorical deduction, kiyds three conceptions 
^udUd), a middle (ytSaov, liudUd awsaf) with 
two extremes atrdfy e. g. mortal, man and 

Socrates, which are combined in two statements 
as premisses {mukaddmridt) in such a way that 
a conclusion is reached from them [cf. natIeja]. 



By this method of proof, somctlinit; unknown or 
dimly perceived ib deduced from what is known, ' 
i. e. our immefliale or already acquired kuo\\led';c 
is extended and establishcvl. For the pioper use of 
reason, syllogistic logic, like giammar and pros »dy 
in theii spheres, lays down rules {ka’ii<anui^ ig. 

= Greek «av«v). Logic however does not j 
confine itself to formal coriectness : it is aUo intended 
to be a theory of knowledge which teaches that 
true knowledge can f>nly be established through 
the ^akl (vov^). There are, it is true, diffeient kinds . 
of syllogisms, which can more or less extend our \ 
knowledge, but real knowledge is only obtained 
through the a-v^.^oyta-f/.OQ etTol 6 iKTix 6 ^ or ewirnifiovtxS^ 
(hyas hurhani). 

According to the Muslim philosophers from the ' 
time of FarSbi, logic has a double function: i. it 
teaches us about the formation of conceptions 
{tamumitr') which leads to definition (6pta-fjL6q^/iti<^if) 
or where this is not possible to description (vxoypet^^ 
nw;/); 2. it also teaches us about methods of proof 
(tamlk^ also tahklk^ tahakkuji)^ which lead to the 
greatest certainty (JmrhTifi^ yakin) or, if this is not 
attainable, to an approximation to it. In tamicwur 
we are dealing particularly with the meaning of 
words and phrases, in tasc/lk with the truth of 
judgments and deductions. The division of logic 
into two paits, which could not be carried through 
either from the point of view of form or of matter, 
was not in keeping with the intention of Aristotle, 
who does not deal with definitions until the Posterior 
Analytics after the discussion of apodeictic deduction. 
We have here a Stoic motif, which the Muslim 
philosophers took over from the commentators on 
Aristotle. 

The doctrine of tasdlk — for this is what we 
are dealing with here — goes back to the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics, the Topics (Dialectics) 
and the Sophistical Refutations of Aristotle but, 
as in the late Greek commentators, is also referred 
to the Rhetoric and Poetics. On this it should be 
noted that the earliest knowledge of the Aristotelian 
method of proof was brought to the Muslims also 
through translations of the works of Galen, his 
sJffctywyii BtsiP^sKrta^ and the 1 5 books Trspt aTC$g/^€ug, 
Galen was an eclectic thinker but, in logic, he 
followed Aristotle more closely than the Stoics. 

The acquaintance of learned Muslims — as among 
the Syrians — with the O/’^ano^ did not at fijst 
extend beyond the first book of the Prior Analytics. 
According to the Stoio idea there was a close con- 
nection between logic and grammar. More in the 
spirit of the early centuries than in that of his own 
time Abu Sulaiman says (in Tawhldi, Mu^hasS.t 
22, p. 169): “Grammar is an Arabic logic and 
logic is a grammar of reason”. 

Only after the whole Organon had been translated 
(ixth to the beginning of the x* century a.d.) could 
Farabi say in his (Cairo, n. d. 

p. II — 33) in agreement with Greek commentators 
that the centre of gravity of logic lies in the 
Posterior Analytics, i. e. in the doctrine of apodeictic 
lj:iyas {hurhany, all that precedes is introductory, 
all that follows, explanatory. The object of the 
whole is apodeictic certainty, the evidence of truth, 
in the light of which everything probable is 
recognised according to its degree down to the 
absolutely false. The Topics or Dialectics (i^W/) are 
in this way concerned with opinions which for the 
most part are true or at least very probable 
according to generally assumed principles; the 


Ithetoric \lhataba) shows how ‘rue and fal-e in 
tiK* sanif measur<- Invo the rh'CMon to the pa'*sii»ns 
i istead of to the rcasoTi ; the Sophistics 
t* diiecttd agiinM thi»^ which is pH*il miinantl) 
lalse ; loMiy the Poetics t h ( ; ; deal with the 
.mrgiintiom and lirtiOTis of the poets. It i. doubttu^ 
if Faiat i wms loiuiintcd with the inattei of 
Aiistetle's Poetic*-: he did m^t coiviincnt upon it. 

Accoiding to his qeuernl scheme of A.due-. 
then, tliet ipiral syllogism is not alisolaiely tertain 
' yaktn\ as the .ipodcictu i-s but yet in niost cases 
in piactice it is sutficient {ihut die ihetoiual 
i- likewise -sUtlicicnt «.o fji as sriijMti^e poivei 
of conviction cuiiceraed; but sopUisdral and 
rhetorical rrmidusions are worlhlc'.s ( fasid). 

The philosophical logicians are of the opinion 
that the theologians imutakallimim) pieacheis and 
oiators usually bring foiward topical ami rhetorical 
nroofs. On the other hand the theologians etc. 
say that their direct knowledge, more part’culaily 
the truth of the Kui'an and of Tiaditi««i, surp.'isses 
apodeictic deduction m certainty, 'lhat is 

not a foundation for truth both sides nr,* agreed: 
many called poetry the DevtPs Kur^Sn, 

Although, as already mentioned, har.ibi places 
apodeictic deduction first, he deals with the 'fopics 
before the Apodcictics in his commentaiy on the 
(Organon. Even in antiquity (Stoics, Eclectics. 
Sceptics) the Apodeictics had been thiust into the 
background by the Topics and Rhetoric. But this 
was not FSrabi’s intention: he excuses his piocedure 
with the properly Aristotelian reinaik that the 
probable is nearer to us in experience than the 
necessarily true, although the latter is leally earlier. 

The main thing then is the Uvas burkanl. Let 
us begin with some observations on terminology^ 
The oldest translatoi«» into Arabic, foll(»wing in the 
footsteps of the Syrians, usually took the (ireek 
titles of the books and many technical terms ovei 
from the original, but usually added an Arabic 
name or description. But the terminology of the 
late Hellenistic period was already .somewhat 
complicated and the confusion became still grcatei 
when the different translators made a different 
choice from the living vocabulary oi the Arabic 
language. It was only through the works of FdrSbi 
and Ibn Sina that the terminology became moie 
or less fixed. 

Ivpt us confine ounselves to the Prior and Posterior 
Analytics which became known in the post- 
Aristotelian period from their contents as rept 
av^XeytapitiO and •Ksp'i xvobst%ga<;. The name Analytics, 
especially for the Prior Analytics, survived for a 
long time in Arabic works; from the ninth century 
A.D. the Arabic ^iyas was used for syllogism. Yet 
we find in the second half of the tenth century 
(Mafatl)} al-^Ulum of Khwarizmi, ed. v. Vloten, 
p. 145 ry.) the statement that the (Prior) Analytics 
is called al-aks because it deals with the in- 
vesting {kaltf) of judgments. and ^alb are 
synonyms. 

How did they come to translate syllogism by 
Iliyas (plur. ma^a-vls^ ^iyasat\ comparison, analogy r 
i make the following suggestion. Already among 
the earlier Peripatetics, especially in the Galenic 
work sla-etyxyii haxstcrutif^ there are mentioned 
ovXXayto'fAoi xar* ^etXey/av or nark rS Mxoyov, 
This is a kind of hypothetical deduction from 
probability, the objective value of which Aristotle 
had not been able to put high. But it found its 
way into Ji^k and medical works. Must not this 
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have given the stimulus to use kiyas, the name 
of a kind, as the generic name for all o-t/AAov/ff/sio/? 

JOiwarizml as already mentioned distinguishes in 
the section on fikh {Mafatik^ p. 8 sq.) between 
kiyas al-'-illa and fyas aUshabah^ without further 
explanation; he only adds that many do not make 
this distinction. The term kiyas at- ilia becomes 
clear from the Aristotelian theory of the syllogism. 
Aristotle applied his general theory of the four 
causes Qilal^ asbab) to the syllogism also; in the 
conclusion he finds the matter, in the idea the 
form, in the syllogism the real cause and in the 
definition the purpose of syllogistic thinking. The 
kiyas al-Hlla can therefore only be the kiyas bur- 
ham^ while by kiyas al-s^abah we have to under- 
stand the usual deduction by analogy of fikh. 

The application of the name burhan to the 
apodeictics (Posterior Analytics) was also not fixed 
from the first. Ya'kubi (d. 897) records (ed. 
Houtsma, i. 146) that it was known as KUab al- 
Bayan via 'l-Burhan. The two expressions are 
related in meaning (“to be clear, evident”) and 
correspond to the Greek But bayan has 

acquired a much wider and vaguer meaning. It 
is very frequent in the titles of books. A celebrated 
example is found in Djahiz, who — one of the 
ironies of Arabic literary history — gave his most 
confused work, in which he endeavours to explain 
his own views with passages from poets and orators, 
the title Fi ""UBayUn wa 'UTabyln, 

Burhan established itself as the term for apo- 
deictic kiySs. Some mystics seek a higher stage 
of certainty in hayUn, Kughairl for example (986- 
1074; cf. Kashf) regards hnrhan as an intelligent 
preliminary to the certainty of bayan and to the 
direct inspection through ma^rifa. 

According to Khwarizmi (Mafatih,^ p. 145 j^.), 
the Apodeictics is called aMdUk^ because it makes 
clear to us the distinction between the true (sound) 
and defective kiyas, fJiiazali is fond of using the 
expression •wuduh for “to be evident”; he says 
{Mlzan al’Amal^ p. 3) that viiiduh stands between 
taklid (blind faith) and burhan. 

But biirhan is also often used somewhat vaguely. 
To emphasise its apodeictic character the necessity 
is therefore felt of talking of a bitrhan sutf’ or katfi 
(= absolutely certain, convincing proof). There is 
also dalll ^afl. 

Vain (plur. adilla) and dilala (plur. dal^il) 
are frequently used as synonyms for ^iyas burhanl. 
Ghaz&Li, to take one example out of many, speaks 
in his Tahafut (ed. Bouyges, Index) of barahtn 
handasiya and adilla handaslya with the same 
meaning. Vail I corresponds to the Greek 
(sign, hint). But avuisiov came to be used (by Sext. 
Emp.; see v. d. Bergh, Epitome des Averroes^ 
p. 154) as the generic name for the apodeictic 
method of proof also. This would be quite suffi- 
cient to explain the confusion or equation of 
hurhUn and daliL According to Aristotle, however, 
is simply a proof by circumstantial evidence 
which falls within the range of the probable and 
not in the field of necessity, as it was understood 
by the Muslim philosophers also. In this sense 
distinguishes My'^s dilala from ^iyUs Hlla 
(Mi^akk aUPTamr^ Cairo n. d,, p. 8), 

^Aldma (symptom), much used in diagnostics, is 
on the same level as dalll x to conclude from signs, 
indications and symptoms — - we may say compre- 
hensively — this means from external phenomena, 
i.e. to deduce the cause from the effects. On the 


other hand, as we saw, kiyas bur/iani has to derive 
effects from the cause (the form of being = the 
conception). Two roads to knowledge are thus 
indicated, usually called induction and deduction. 
Deduction of the particular from the general, with 
considerable emphasis however on the middle teims 
(contrary to Plato), this is the root conception 
of syllogistic. Induction (i. e. Iwaywyjf, istikr^') 
from the particular to the general, for which 
Aristotle demands completeness, starts from the 
facts of experience (Ijt4wg<p/fli, tadjarib) and is for 
us the nearest way, the necessary preliminary for 
syllogistic thinking. Our knowledge starts with 
sensual perception and probable meaning, but only 
the function of pure thinking (tf^/), which engages 
in the direct comprehension of self-evident principles 
of thought (e. g. the whole is greater than its 
part) and in the apodeictic method of proof, yields 
truth, which is valid for all men and peoples. 
Only in so far as in induction the perceiving and 
abstracting activity of the mind co-operates, is it 
(i. e. induction) implicitly syllogistic and significant 
for the attainment of true knowledge. This syllogistic 
was taken over and developed by the Muslim 
philosopheis from Aiistotle. The doctrine of in- 
duction is as a rule briefly mentioned, not developed 
theoretically and frequently passed over in the 
elemental y school-logic. But induction survives 
in practice (as does deduction by analogy from 
case to case, i. e. from particular case to particular 
case), both as proof by circumstantial evidence 
and as a theoretical example (Tsaplibstyfioif tamtkJl), 

After this summarised introduction we ought 
to give a brief survey of the history of syllogistic 
among the Muslim. Unfortunately the Arabic sources 
are still for the most part unprinted and even 
what has been published cannot be completely 
brought within the scope of this article. 

In matter as well as terminology the ras^il 01 
the Ikhzvan al-§af(P show archaic features. They 
do not divide logic into a doctrine of tasawwur 
and of tasfilk. Nor do they deal separately with 
the writings of Aristotle on Topics as far as Poetics 
although they were acquainted with them by name 
at least. But the main thing, the Prior and Posterior 
Analytics, is already there and presented in the 
spirit of Aristotle, although not without additions. 

In keeping with their eclectic method, the many 
roads to knowj^dge are enumerated in different 
ways in the different treatises. The past is to be 
learned through tradition, the present by sensual 
perception and the future by is ti dial (astrological 
theory) (Bombay edition, i. 80). The soul knows 
all that is below it, the physical world, through 
the senses, itself by the ^akl and what is above 
it, the spiritual world, by burhan (ibid,^ p. 2H). 
There are three paths to knowledge; i. sensual 
perception, which man has in common with the 
animals; 2. ^ajkl as a principle of direct cognition, 
whereby all men are distinguished from the animals; 
3. burhan whereby the learned i^ulamS) are 
raised above other men (ii. 258). This does not 
exhaust all the sources of their knowledge. 

In rasa^il 10— £4, they deal with Aristotelian 
logic, in £3 — 14 the Prior and Posterior Analytics, 
in which Aristotle is praised but Galen criticised. 
In the Prior Analytics the correct combination 
ijarkib) of judgments in l^iySs is taught and it is 
particularly emphasised that the philosophers with 
Aristotle regard ^yUs (burhant) as the balance 
{mUSn) of truth, with which they arc in a position 
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lo distinguish true from false, good from evil, and 
to reject what is written in books on dialectics 
and rhetoric and (In the latei 

period logic is actually once called V/w 

In the Posterior Analytics (Apodeictics) the 
IlAwan begin by distinguishing four logical methods : « 
I. Takslm division, that is classification ‘ 

according to genera and species : 2. analysis, 

down to individuals 3. tahdid^ method 

of definition, in which the reader is refeired to 
nsala 41, a collection of definitions^ 4. btahatu 
the true method of "^iyas, which is the subject 
of f'isala 14. This treatise in a mediaeval Latin 
translation entitled Liber introductorius in artem 
logicae demonsfrationis^ collecfus a Mahometh dheipuh 
Alquimii philosophi has been edited by A. Nagy {^DU 
philosophise hen Abhandhingcfi des Jc^qub ben Lhaq 
al-Kindl^ in Beitr. s. Gesclu d. Philos, hn M,A.,, 
ii. 5, Munster 1897; cf. thereon my art.: Zu Kindi 
und seiner Schtilc,^ in Arch, f Gesch. d. P kilos, 
xiii. [1899], 177 sqq^. A closer investigation of 
the authorship and sources (commentary on Aristotle 
by Themistios or Philoponos?) is still a desideratum. 

Farabi was acquainted with the Organon and 
several commentaries on it in Arabic translations. 
He himself endeavoured to write a commentary 
upon the whole of it (except the Poetics). Although 
he remarlts that logic deals not only with the inner | 
but also with the spoken logos, he distinguishes 
it in principle from grammar. Grammar has as its 
subject the language of a single people, or if it 
touches on other languages, the agreement and 
diiference between them. Logic however In his 
opinion is the same for all peoples because the 
principles of reasoning, e. g. the proposition of 
contradiction or the proposition: the whole is greater 
than its part, hold for all ; by virtue of the common 
basis of reason, the truth of such propositions is 
acknowledged Isy every one in any disputation 
with his opponents. His belief in reason also 
includes the infallibility of derived conclusions, 
if one is guided only by the rules of the method 
of apodeictic proof. 

How much Farabi’s writings served as models 
for the later period is evident from the frequent 
references to him in Ibn Slna and Ibn Ruslid. 
Nearly three centuries after him, Ibn Tumlus, a 
pupil of Ibn Rushd, copied in his MadJehal the 
whole section on logic from Fjrabl’s in- 

troduced by a simple hUla^ i. e. he (the master) 
says (see Introduccibn al ArU de la Lbgica,^ ed. 
M. Asin, Madrid 1916, Arabic text, p. iS—So)* 

Farabi was a commentator, although not so 
exclusively as Ibn Rushd; Ibn SinS however gave 
in various works, one even in verse, a freer 
presentation of logic, which had a great influence 
for centuries. His fullest treatment of it is in his 
encyclopaedic work Kifab there is an 

outline of it in his Kifab al^Na^al (Rome 1593 ) 
and again in his Kilab al-/shardl (ed. Forget, 
Leyden 1892) and in the Manti^ al^Madf^ifayln 
(Cairo 1910, printed with the logic in verse). 
Generally speaking he treats of ta^awwttr more 
fully than iasdtk. 

To Ibn SlnS, the study of logic was the 
ascetic training of scientific thought (Stoic motif). 
With God’s help he will thereby overcome his 
passions and prepare himself for the voyage of 
discovery to pure truth. Relying on logic he wanders 
like the allegorical figure of his Ifaiy b. Yat|an, 
through the kingdoms of nature and of the mind. 
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He prefers to gi\e t^fil^iid ^.rreatcr scope than 
iMrabi -- course »uily asa ne^e^sury preliminary 
t r syllogistic rea'.ouini;. H<‘ deals more fully than 
Ins predece.'.or with the psjchk'al pielimiiioiies 
of pure thought I.e. analysing the piopertits and 
^tivitie-^ of the peiceiving. imagining and refit ctinq 
»id; on tlie whole, however, he is dependent on 
1 diabi, especially in the s*>iloj»istic. 

Qha.'ali ^tudil.d and to sjjme evtent adopted the 
higic of taiohl and llm Sina. lie of the opinion 
that the mathematical .nul logical methods of proof 
speak neither for n(o against religion. In the field 
of logic the philo^onheis aie distinguished fioin 
the ivutak illimun in his o])inion by a different 
terminology; the material diffeienccs arc in the 
field of the speculative. But he -^eems at the same 
lime to u>e the language of the philosophers, not 
simply as an objective recorder. In his case, moie 
than witli Ibn SmS, logic was thrust into the back- 
giound by p^ychology. The diflferent methods of 
]>roof aie valued less according to their objective 
validity than according to their -.ubjectivc power of 
convincing: e. g. in Jldjant ald'Aioamm ^an ^Ilmal- 
Kalam (Caiio 1309, p. 30 wheie he places 

Inirhan first and put* last, in the sixth place, belief 
{tmmi) in something because one wishes it. Hut the 
philosophers must moderate their pretension •». Asa 
theologian and mystic, OhazSli esteems the testimony 
(hiuJi^id) of the Kurian and tradition as well a ^ en- 
lightenment by mdrifa moie highly than bur Jut n 
guaranted through the activity of the V^’/. 

The earliest known presentation of Aristotelian 
logic in the west is the Kitdh Taliv*lm nLUMbn 
of AhS Salt (1067—1134) cd* by C\ A. Gon^alcv 
Talencia as» Kcctijieadbn de la Madrid 1915. 

Although the author was a younger contemporary 
of GhazSU, he seems lo have worked independently 
of FSrabi and llm Sinii. He ends with the 
first l)ook of the Apodeictics. He treats the Prior 
Analytics more fully than the latter and gives a 
tabular survey of the forms of deduction (a-pgiffwra, 
a Mat), 

On the other hand, Ibn RusJjd in several 
commentaries deals with the whole of the Organon 
(including the Poetics). Completeness is obligatory 
with him, but also so far as possible, .\ristotelian 
purity. He recognised — what Ibn Sind had already 
noticed — that the ‘introduction’ of Porphyrins is 
based on the Topics and contributes nothing to 
the understanding of the Apodeictics ; but he wanted 
nevertheless to comment upon it, .simply because it 
was the custom. lie himself thinks most of the 
Apodeictics; without and burhan human 

felicity is not complete. One should not upset 
the syllogistic of Aristotle; but it is permitted to 
use good Arabic words and examples instead of 
unintelligible Greek ones. In his opinion Farabi 
and Ibn Sind did not follow the leaching of Aristotle 
closely enough and GhazSli in his Tahn/ut was 
usually content with dialectical and rhetorical 
methods of proof. 

Bibliography*, in the text C. Prautl, 
Geschichte dtr togikim Ahendlande,^ i.-ii., Leipzig 
1855—1861 is .still indispensable. In vol. ii. 
(p. 297—396) he deals with the influence of the 
Arabs on Christian scholasticism from Latin 
translations and quotations in the scholastics. 
There is, so far as 1 know, no good survey of 
Arab logic based on the original sources. Cf. also 
kiyXs, MANTiifi na?ar and U50L. 

* (Tj. i>K Bo»r) 
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‘KONYA, a town in the interior of 
A^natulia, with 47,286 inhabitantsi according to 
:he last census ( 1930), capital of a wilSyet, the ancient 
Iconium ('Inovtov) in Lycaonia, Toxdviov of the By- 
zantines (Chalkoh., ed. Bonn, p. 243)1 Yconium, 
Conium, Stancona « \ rhf Eh 6 vx\ Cunin of the 
Crusadeis, Conia of the Italian portulans and of 
Marco Pulo fcf. Totnaschek, Zur hist. Topographic 
V. Kleifuisim hn Mittelalter^ Vienna 1891); so, 
or Konia in European authors of more recent times. 

Konya (Arab. Kuniya) is, according to the Arab 
geographers of the middle ages, situated in the 
fifth Ptolemaic zone {ikltm hakikt\ according to 
Abu ’l-Fida'* in the xivth district {iklim 
which consists of Western and Central Anatolia 
and parts of Eastern Anatolia {bilad al‘RTwi)\ 
according to Hamd Allah Mustawfi it is situated 
in 65® 45' E. Long, and 41° N. Lat. It lies on 
the great road which runs diagonally through 
Asia Minor from the Araanus and Taurus passes 
(on this road see Fr. Taeschner, Das anatoUschc 
Wegenetz nach osmanischm Qttelhn^ i., Leipzig 
1924, p. 77 ; on Konya’s place on this road, p. 92 
sqq.^ 129 pi. lo — 13), and which was already 
desciibed by Ibn Khurdadhbih (ed. de Goeje, in 
B, G. A.^ vi. 100 sqq.). 

In the Byzantine period, on account of its com- 
parative pioximity to the frontier, Konya suffered 
very much from the raids of the Muslim frontier 
troops and was several times, e. g. in 907, sacked 
by them. When the Saldjuks conquered Asia 
Minor under Alp Arslan, Turkish freebooters ex- 
tended their raids as far as Konya (1069). After 
the battle of Mantzikert (1071) when Anatolia lay 
open to them, the town was taken by the Turks. 
When soon afterwards (1074) the SaldjQk prince 
Sulaiman b. Kutiilmt.ih, given by Malikshah the 
conduct of the campaign against the Byzantines, 
entered Anatolia, he was placed upon the throne 
in Konya by the Turkish begs who were fighting 
in Anatolia (Ihn Bibl, ed. Iloutsma, Rec,, iii. 2). 
After Kicaea (Iznik) had been temporarily made 
the capital of the Anatolian Saldjuks, they were 
forced back to Konya after the First Crusade (1097) 
in which Western Anatolia, only recently occupied, 
was again lost by the Saldjuks. Konya remained 
the capital of the Saldjuks of Anatolia (Rum) until 
the decline of this kingdom. 

In the struggles within the ruling house of the 
Saldjuks of RSm, brought about by the division 
of the kingdom among the sons of sultan Kfltdj 
Arslan II, the fight centred round the possession 
of the capital Konya. For example in 584 (11S8- 
1189) 5u0 al-Din MalikshSh, to whom Kllldj 
Arslan had given Siwas, seized Konya and A^seray, 
which his father had retained as sultan and over- 
lord, and also took his father prisoner « On the 
approach of the Crusaders under the German 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa in the Third Crusade, 
Malikshah resisted their advance; but Frederick 
succeeded in taking Konya (May 18, H90) which, 
after negotiations with Malikshah, he returned to 
the Saldjuks. When next year (587 = 1191) Malik- 
Shah attempted to take Kaisarlye also, pitdj Ar.slin 
cast off his allegiance to him. As MdikshSh in the 
meanwhile held a firm grip on the capital Konya, 
the father had to take to flight and found refuge 
with his son GhiySth al*Dln Kaikljusraw to whom 
be had allotted Burghltt (s=Ulu Burlu?), With 
the latter’s help, K!!I?sli ArslSn then succeeded in 
regaining Konya. But he died soon afterwards 


(588=1192) before he was able to retake A^- 
seray also from Malikshah, and Ghiyath al-Dm 
Kai^osraw I ascended the throne. Malik^Sh soon 
afterwards took Kaisarlye but died not long after- 
wards (1195 or 1196). 

Another son of Kllldj Arslan, Rukn al-Din 
Sulaimanshah, lord of Tok:at, then seized first of 
all Malikshah’s lands (Siwas, Akseray and Kaisarlye) 
and attacked Konya, which he besieged for four 
months. Finally the town was surrendered by an 
agreement, which allowed Kaikhusraw to withdraw 
unhindered. Sulaimanshah II ascended the throne 
(1197) and Kaikhusraw went into exile, first lo 
Little Armenia and Syria, then to Byzantium. 

When after the death of Sulaimanshah his son 
'Izz al-Din KUfdj Arslan III, a minor, was placed 
upon the throne (600=1204), Kaikhusraw sum- 
moned by three Turkish begs appeared before 
Konya to try to regain the throne. After an 
initial resistance, the town was surrendered by 
negotiation; KSl?di Arslan was brought to Tokat 
(Ibn Bibi, iii. 70 sqq>\ iv. 27 sqq, says he was 
given Tokat as his fief; but this is probably, as 
P. Wittek points out, a euphemism for his dis- 
appearance in the slate prison in Tokat) and Kai- 
khusraw again ascended the throne (60 1 = 1204; 
on the fighting for Konya, which began after the 
partition of the kingdom by Kllldj Arslan II, cf. 
P. Wittek, in Byzantion^ x., 193 Si P* H 
particularly p. 17 sqq.). 

The golden age of the city now began under 
the sultans ^Izz al-Din Kaikakus I, 'Ala^ al-Din Kai- 
kobad i and Qljiyatli al-Din Kai^usraw II, which 
is chaiacterized by remarkable building activity. 
In 618 (1221) Kaikobad I built a wall with towers 
I round Konya (Ibn Bibi, iii. 251 sqq,\ iv. 104 sqqA 
of. also Loytved, inscription, N®. 23), of which 
Ilamd Allah Mustawfi has handed down an old 
description. Ibn Bibi makes it appear as if the 
town had been completely unfortified befoie Kai- 
kobad. This is certainly not correct; for Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi tells us that Sultan Kflldj Arslan 
(which?, piesumably II; so thinks Ewliya Celebi 
who gives the story too) erected the citadel (i. e. 
Ihe present citadel hill) and a palace upon it and 
that when the citadel and wall were in ruins, 
Sultan 'Ala al-Din Kaikobad and his emirs renewed 
the city wall. If we take the two stories together, 
the following se^ms to be the truth: Kflfdj Arslan 
built the citadel and Kaikobad restored it and 
built a wall which included the town within the 
fortifications. Kaikobad’s wall bore numerous in- 
scriptions and sculptures, some spolia from ancient 
monuments, others the products of a contemporary 
school of sculpture of the Saldjuks of Ram. In 
the first half of the xixth century this wall was 
still practically intact and is described by travellers 
of the time (Texier, Moltke). At the present day 
nothing of it is to be seen. Some of the sculp- 
tures that adorned it are in the museum at Konya* 

The other buildings erected by the sultans 
mentioned above in the golden age of Konya, are 
all on the citadel hill, i. e. within the area of the 
old citadel. Of the works of earlier sul^ns, which 
must also have been built within the citadel but 
which had to make way for the buildings of 
Kaikg^s and Kaikobad, there only exists the 
wonderful minbar of wood of Sultan 'Izz al-Din 
Mas'nd I in 550 (1155) made by a master from 
AftlSt, with an Inscription, now in the mosque 
of 'A 15 ’ al-Din; this is one of the finest examples 
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of the Muslim wood-carver’s art; it stood of 
course in a mosque, on the site of which 
Dln KaiVobad built the present mosque which beai ■. 
his name. Of the two turbe standing beside this 
mosque one which contains the tombs of the foui 
sultans Mas^ud 1 , Kflidj Arslan II, Kaikhsuraw I 
and Sulainianshah II, according to inscription 
(Loytved, N®. 9), was erected by KtlTdj Arslan IJ, 
the other by Kaikakus I in 616 (1219) (Loytved, 
N®. 12). The chief building on the citadel hill 
of Konya, the mosque of ^Ala" al-Dm, is known 
from existing inscriptions to have been begun 
by 'Izz al-Din Kaika’us I in 616 (1219) (Loyt- 
ved, N®. 14) and finished by 'Ala'' al-Din Kai- 
kobad I in 617 (1220) (Loytved, N®. 16, 19 and 
21; the architect was Muhammad b. I^awlan of 
Damascus, Loytved, N®. 17; the fayence with which 
It is covered is by Karim al-Din Ard[um]sbah: 
Loytved, N®. 21). The brief period it took to 
build, two years, shows that it was a question not 
of a new building but of alteration or extension 
of an already existing building; the irregularity 
of the plan suggests the same thing. 

Beside the mosque of ^Ala^ al-Din there stood 
the palace of the sullSns, considerable remains of 
which were still seen by Texier ; Sarre, Huart and 
Loytved found that all that was left, besides a 
wall, was a tower with an incomplete inscription 
of one of the four sultans called Kflldj Aislan 
(Loytved, N®. 51). Sarre’s suggestion that it 
could only be KilSdj ArslSn IV because — Ktltdi 
Arslan 111 on account of his too short and disputed 
reign does not come into the question — in the 
reign of the earlier sultSns of this name ‘'buildings 
of this kind were probably not built in Konya”, 
is perhaps correct. Still one must assume that 
the earlier sultans built some parts of this palace 
and this late inscription was only preserved by 
chance. On April 5, 1907, according to Loytved 
one half of the window arch with the inscription 
collapsed and now all that is left is a miserable 
fragment (reproduced in R. Hartmann, PI. 23). 
With the whole building area on the citadel hill 
of Konya P. Wittek will deal in more detail. Fr. 
Sarre has just published a monograph on the tower 
{Der Kiosk von Konia^ Berlin 1935). 

Outside of the citadel in the inner town theic 
are still a whole series of buildings erected by 
notables among the laity and clergy of this period 
in the history of Konya (cf. Lbytved, N®. lo, 
II, 22, 24, 25), among them the Sfr&al! Medre.se 
of 640 (1242) splendidly adorned with fayence 
(Loytved, N®. 27), the work of an architect 
Muhammad b. Muhiammad b. 'Olhman of Tus 
(Loytved, N®. 34). 

In the period after the Mongol invasion of Asia 
Minor (1243) which brought the Saldju^: kingdom 
of Rum under the sway of the Mongol ^ans it 
was two distinguished statesmen who endeavoured 
to avert the ruin of the kingdom and developed 
a building activity in Konya, marked by works 
of remarkable artistic quality, the emir ffialal 
al-Din Kara Tai b. 'Abd Allah who built the ^ra 
Tai Medrese’of 649 (1252/2) (LSytved^ N®. 35) 
and the grand vizier (Sahib) Fakfer al-Din ^Ali 
b. l^usain, called ^ib *A|a (d. 684=5= 1285; the 
inscription on his tomb in LSytved, N®. 66; on 
him cf. also M. Ferit and M. Mesut, Sel^h vedri 
Sahib Ata ih O^Uarinln Hayat ve eserUrt^ 
Istanbul 1934}- The latter, who also erected 
buildings in other towns of Anatolia, built a 


whole of mAAble buiblmgs in Konya: two 

mewljids, Ihe Larcude of 65 0 (125S) 

(Loytved, N®. 44) and the latijC Miniireli Mestljid 
(the ‘•inesfijitl wi^-h tlie slen<lei muiaiet”, uhich 
wa>» (lestiojcd by lightning in iqoi;, both uuif.s 
of the ••ame aichitcot K#*lul (or KeiaKj !j. Abd 
Allah (Lu)t\ed, N®. 4S and 73; the archUett 
aUobiuU 111 Konj.i the so-called Na laiudji Kambedr. 
Loytved, N®. 78: on this architect whoac name 
is pcihaps to be explained a-* kalojan. cf, I'crit 
and Mesut, op. p. 120 o/.;; Sahib ‘Ata also 
built the Khaii^ah bthind th-' Lar^mdo Mo><iuc 
(place (»t lesidence for ilervishes of (>70 =r i2;8-8oj 
(I.oytved, N®. 57;, adjoiuiiig which is his own 
iuroe of 682 (1283) (Loytved, N®. 61) (lent and 
Mesut mention a number of other smaller buddings 
of Sahib 'Ata in Kon^aj. Othei notaide- of this 
period of political decline also built luipoitant 
architectuial mtiiuiraents in Konya (la)ytved, jN®. 53, 
54, 56, 80 jy., 82); on the other hand there are 
none built by sultSns. 

Next to its historical and ai’chitectural importance 
for Turkey as the first capital of a Tuikish state 
on Anatolian soil, we must emphasise the significance 
of Saldifilf Konya from the point of view ol 
religious history as the place of foundation of the 
most important dervish order in Turkey, the Mew- 
lewiye, and the home of the mother monastery of 
this order and the residence of the grand master, 
the felebi. According to Mewlewi tradition, the 
father of the founder of the order, Baha' al-Din 
who had fled into Anatolia ti> escape the wrath 
of the Ivhwsrizmsliah came to Konya in 1220 on 
the invitation of SultSn 'A 15 ’ al-Dm KaiVobild 1 
and died there in 628(1231). llis son, the founder 
of the order, MewdSna I^jalal al-Dm Rflmi, lived 
here until his death in 1274 and composed his 
famous Mafh.naivl here. His monastery {der§}ah) 
contains the tombs of the MewlSnS, of his father 
Baha^ al-Din and those of his successors, the 
Celebis (cf, Loytved, p. 40 sq^. It is a building 
the plan of which probably dates back to the 
period of its foundation but contains elements from 
each succeeding century; at the present day it 
houses the Museum of Konya (cf, Me^med Yu-suf, 
Resimli Konya Asari Atiha Mitmi Delilive Mevlevi 
Tarihi.^ and do., Resimli ve muhtasar Konya Asart 
Alika Mmesi Rehberi^ Istanbul 1348 =s 1930). Of 
other famous places of pilgrimage in Konya mention 
may be made of the turbe of Sadr al-Dm Konewi 
(d. 672 =5 1274— -1275; a building of the same 
year: Loytved, N®. 54), the step-son and pupil of 
Ibn al-'Arabi and that of ^ams al-Din 'fabnzi, the 
dervish whom MewlSna described as his .spiritual 
father on the path of Sufi knowledge of God. 

In this connection we must not forget to mention 
several local traditions of Konya, associated with 
pre-Mui^mraadan (Christian) buildings and telling 
in some cases of remarkable relations going back to 
the Saljiiu^ period between the believers, even the 
clergy, of islam and Christianity in Konya. In the 
first place we mention a Byzantine church on the 
citadel hill, later used as a clock-tower and now 
completely destroyed, which was dedicated to 
St. Amphilochius. In modem times it was thought 
to be “Plato’s (Iflatfin) Observatory”; at an earlier 
period, as notes, it was regarded as the 

wonder-working tomb of Plato, the “divine sage”, 
and visited as a place of pilgrimage by members 
of both religions. To Plato also were ascribed other 
buildings in the region of Konya, which the Turks 
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ound in the conquered country, particularly such 
as were taken to be waterworks (cf. theieon K. 
W. Hasluck, Plato in the Folk-lore oj the Konia 
Plain^ in Christianity and Islam under the Sultans^ 
vol. li., Oxford 1929, p. 363 sqq,). Plato was 
also associated with the monastery of St. Chariton 
in the hills ol Sile, two hours’ journey N. W. of 
Konya (called by Eflaki “Plato’s monastery”, also 
Ak Monastir “White Monastery”), the headquarters 
of the Greek clergy in Iconium. Within this 
monastery was a little mosque recalling a miracle 
which St. Chariton is said to have performed on 
the Mewlana’s son [on the monastery and the 
legends associated with it cf. Nikos A. Bees, Die 
Mai ia-Spildotissa-Klosterkirche bei Silk {Lykaonien)^ 
Berlin 1922J. Of the tomb of the Mewlana a local 
Christian tradition already recorded by Paul Lucas 
who was in Islonya in 1705, records that his in- 
timate friend, a Greek “bishop” called Epsepi 
(i. e. Eusebius), was buried beside the great founder 
of the order, so that the tomb was honoured 
by Christians as well as Muslims (cf. thereon J. 
PI. Mordtmann, Um das Mausoleum des Molla 
Hunkiar in Konia^ in Jahrbuch der asiatischen 
ICunst^ ii., 1925 p. 197 j on all these relations 
between Christians and Muslims cf. also F. W. 
Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans 
of Koma^ op, cit.,^ p. 370 sqql). 

The Karamanians succeeded the Saldjuks 
as lords of Konya. As early as 676 (1277) 
the then Karaman-oghlu, Mehemmed Beg, endea- 
voured to establish himself in Konya, taking ad- 
vantage of the troubled situation under Kai- 
khusiaw III (assassination of the powerful vizier | 
Mu'in al-Din Perwane, campaign of the MarniUk 
sultan Daibars against the Mongols which brought 
the Mamluks as far as jKaisarlye, and the absence 1 
of the sultan and the Sahiib Fakhr al-Din from 
Konya); he put up a claimant to the throne in | 
the person of a certain jDjemrl, whom he alleged 
to be a son of Sultan Kaika^s II named Ghlyath 
al'Din Siyawush and captured Konya in his name, 
but had soon afterwards to abandon the town on 
the approach of the Saldjul^ army led by the 
Sahib and reinforced by Mongol auxiliaries (Ibn 
Bibi, iii. 321 sqqP^, If peace and order was now 
restored in Anatolia for a time, this was due not 
to the authority of the Saldin^ sultan but to that 
of the Mongol kJiSn who sent his vizier ^ams 
al-Dm lijuwaini with this object to Konya. It was 
of course not the Saldjulcs but the Mongols who 
reaped the benefits. SaldjSk rule in Konya came 
to an end, unhonoured and unsung, not very long 
afterwards. We are however uncertain about the 
details and dates (70S [1308'] is usually given as 
the year of the end of Saldjuk rule in Konya); 
we only know that in the xivth century the Kara- 
manians become lords of Konya. 

Under the Karaman-og^lu, who lived in Larende 
(the modern Karaman), Konya sank to the level of 
a provincial town but was still of significance for 
its cultural tradition. Some buildings erected in 
Konya by notables in this period of ^aramanian 
rule may be noted (cf. Lbytved, p. 79 sqql)^ among 
them the medrese {flar al-^uffaz) of Muljammad 
b. Shass Beg of 824 (1421) (Ldytved, 

N®. 90) may be specially mentioned; but there 
are none erected by ^aramanian princes themselves. 

In the wars that now followed between the 
l$iaraman«o£^u and the Ottomans, Konya formed 
the principal object in dispute and before its walls 


battles were several times fought between the two 
powers struggling for supremacy in Anatolia. About 
the year 796 (1393-1394) (so most of the Ottoman 
sources; cf. Urudj, p. 31, i6=ioi, j©; anonym. 
MS., ed. Giese, p. 34, xoi ‘^Ashfkpashazade, ed. 
Giese, p. 65, chap. 64 ; v. Hammer, Gesch, d, Osm, 
Reiches,^ i. 225; the date is not exactly certain), 
Bayazid I Y!ld!r!m captured Konya and entered 
the kingdom of the Karaman-oghlu. After the 
battle of Angora (1402), however, in which Bayazid 
was defeated by Timur and taken pii&oner, the 
victor restored the Anatolian emirs dispossessed 
by the Ottoman to their kingdoms again ; the 
Karamanoghlu — it was Mehemmed II, son of ' Ali 
Beg who had been defeated and put to death by 
Bayazid’s general Timuitagh — in this way regained 
his lands and Konya with them. The struggle 
between the rival powers continued for another 
half century — mention may be made of the 
sack of Brussa by the Karamanians and the counter- 
blow by the Ottoman Mehemmed I which ended 
in his victory over the Karamanians at Konya 
(the date is not certain: the chronicles give 816, 
817 and 819; cf, 'Ashflfpasliazade, p. 75, chap. 71 
and p. 78, chap. 74; v. Hammer, G.O.R,^ i. 366 
decides for 817 = 1414) — until finally Mehem- 
med II the Conqueror in 872 (1476) conquered 
Konya and finally incorporated Karamania in the 
Ottoman empire (^Aghlkpashazade, p. 163, chap. 143; 
V. Hammer, GD.R,, ii 86 sqq.), Konya was hence- 
forth the capital of the Ottoman eyalet of Karaman 
and the headquarters of a beglerbeg and a mollS 
of 500 aspers. 

Since Mehemmed II in order to increase the 
prestige of his new capital Constantinople com- 
pelled artists, artisans and notables to migrate 
thither, the incorporation of Konya in the Ottoman 
empire meant its gradual sinking to the level of 
a sleepy provincial town. Only the mother monastery 
of the Mewlewi at the tomb of their founder DjalSl 
al-Din Hum! remained to the town as a powerful 
stimulus to an Intellectual life bound up with the 
Mewlewi tradition. This diminution in the im- 
portance of Konya made itself felt in the embel- 
lishment of the town: the foundations of the Sal- 
djul^ and Karamanian period fell into decay and the 
buildings dependent upon them fell into ruins, and 
new edifices, which might have been fit to take their 
place alongside j^ose of the Sal^u]^ period, were 
no longer erected, at least by private individuals. 
The whole interest in Konya centred round the 
tombs of the saints buried there and the Mewlewi 
monastery; to these, particularly the last-named, 
sultans and great dignitaries have however extended 
their care. Konya does possess one outstanding 
monument of the best Ottoman period in the 
Selimlye mosque built by Selim I; its value as a 
document for the history of art is increased for 
us by the fact that it is a copy of the Fati!)^ 
Mosque built in Contantinople by Mehemmed II, 
which in its present form is a reconstruction of the 
xviiitb century (cf. R. M. Riefstahl, Selimiyeh in 
IConya,^ in The Art Bulletin^ vol. xii., N°. 4, 1930). 
Konya possesses several other Friday-mosques of 
the Ottoman period, of which only the mosque 
of Sharaf al-Din (date unknown, probably xviiith 
century) is of some importance. 

Im 1832 Konya again played a part in history 
when Ibrahim Pa§ha, son of Muhiammad ®All Pasha 
of Egypt, defeated the troops of the Ottoman 
sultan here. After the town had for centuries been 
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the principal station on the road running diagoiiAll:* 
through Anatolia, which road in the Ottoman 
peuod, apart fiom its significance as a imlitaix 
load for all Ottoman opeiatious against the eas»\ 
was also veiy iiupurtant as a pilgrim road foi 
the annual caravan from Constantinople to Mecca, | 
m the year 189O Kon>a was connected iMtii 1 
the Haddad 1 ail way which replaces this road an I 
has since experienced a levivai of prosperity, AfttM 
the World war Konya was occupied by the troop 
of the Entente. From Oct. 3 — 6, 1920 it was 
the scene ol a lismg in the name of the caliph 1 
against the nationalist nvivement but this wa, 
soon suppressed (cf. Mustata Kemal, Die natwnale 
Kcvo/utiofi^ p. 53). At the beginning of the last * 
decisive struggle with the Greeks in Aug. 1922. ' 
Konya was the lieadquarleis of the Turkish forces. 
Like all dervish monasteries that of the Mewdewis 
m Konya w’as closed in 1925; since 1927 it ha'^ ‘ 
been the town Museum. 
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6. Le Strange, in G. M. 5., xxiii/i., p. 97 sq, : j 
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of the world = 1653), transl. F. C. Belfour, 
i/i., p. 7 Nabi (travelled in 1089= 1678), 
Tulifat aUpfaramain^ p. 8; Meljemmed Edil>, 
Maiiasik aUHa^idi (written in 1193 = 1779), 
p. 34; F. Sarre, Reiscfi hi Kkinaskn^ Berlin 
1896; Cl. Huart, Koma^ la ville des Dervicke^ 
Tourneurs^ Paris 1897; J. II. Ldytved, PTonya^ 
Berlin 1907; F. Sarre, Konia^ Berlin n. d., repr. 
from DenkmdUr persischer Baukimsty Berlin 1910; 
K. Hartmann, Im neueu A/mioliefi^hQi^iig 
p. 99 sqq.\ Konya ve rehberi^ Istanbul 1339 | 
(with map of the town); A. C., Konya, Istanbul 
1932. (Fr. Taeschner) 

^UBBA. Purpose and significance. 
Kubba is the Arabic name used throughout the 
whole Muslim world for a tomb surmounted 
by a dome and is applied to tjje thousands of 
simple local domed tombs of shaikhs and saints 
made by the people as well as to great mausoleums. 
The name Kubba became established as a pars 
pro toto abbreviation for the domes of tombs for 
which it is exclusively reserved. All the special 
names for sepulchral buildings, which vary with 
country and language as well as with the style of 
building and person interred, come under the geneial 
generic name of ^ubba. The classical word turha 
was driven out of use by Kubba until it was again 
popularised by the Turks. Just as we \^ss^gunbad 
for E^ubba, so we occasionally have turbat for tnrba 
in IrSn. Tombs of saints which, along with tombs of 
princes, are almost the only material with which the 
history of art has to deal, have different names in dif- 
ferent countries, which usually also indicate different 
grades. The highest is the nic^had, which according 
to its etymology means a place where a skahtd 
is buried. “As a rule a masthad is found only 
as the tomb of a martyr held in particular esteem, 
indeed of a saint endued with a semblance of divinity; 
but then the ma^had is not only a grave, but a 


memou.il lu ilie akIci •<ense. which a place of 
pili;ii»iia*;e {niailu) aitiact-i nnmerou-. visitor^ and 
h.f) eeit.nn rite-, a'.'ouated with it. that is to say 
It IS UO+ a biuial-pLicc* foi ..i.y Muslim but u fomli 
an<l also .1 pl.*ce oi wujship for s.imts'’ ivan 
Bcuiiem h» iHez, t '/.«/ u f huu ^enkmaur [*o 
be ([uotcil as Ch. Bdl p. 89). The geueial ♦erm 
in rtlir.i J .n'U for the toinh of a i., mum- 

zuih or In lando wiicic Aiaoic is -»poken 

th “se domed tomb'- ai * ciUed ntut haith^ 

7 i»i/ 4, futlh and as pl.iv.e^ of pilgnraage makam, 
^otm, evolution and embeilislniient. 

'I he original form of the Kubliii is a squ ire biiUdmg 
cuvere 1 b) a duiuu which evolved iioiii the domed 
house of the peoples of the desert and became 
steiedyped as a monmnenlal foini. Jn the process 
the veiy low-lying vaulting ol the dwelliiighoune, 
which IS only a that calotte rising from the cube 
of ma-ionry, was raised. 'Phis evolution of a rounded 
vault into a round dome required the insertion 
of an octagonal intei mediate »tory, the drum, and 
led in the interukr to that development of the 
tiansitions from the siiuaic t(» the round dome 
which constitute the consti active and decorative 
charm ot all Muslim tloiued chambers (jnetures of 
round vaulting in L>iez, Kitmt d. isL VtdKer *, 
p. 79). This development began with primitive 
coibelling, then passed to simple spherical coiner 
arcades or niches and in the end took its own 
wuiy m we->t and cast which will be dealt with under 
the separate countues. Alongside of this typical 
orthodox normal form of Kubba, which is found 
from the Maghrib to the eastern Asiatic .steppe.^; 
and India, special forms, vvhich aie described under 
the difTeient countries, arose in the lands conquered 
by the Turkish peoples such as noithern Iran, 
Mazaiidarao, the lands of the Caucasus, Anatolia 
and Turkestan. The ornamentation ol the buildings 
depended on the material and the systems of 
decoration in vogue in the different countries. 
So far and so long as brick predominated, we find 
also the primitive, probably almost always coloured, 
stucco covering, with which in Iran and exception- 
ally also in Anatolia is associated glaze, which 
gradually took the place of stucco. T'he stone 
buildings of the Aiyhbid and Mamluk periods in 
Egypt and Syria, as well as in Anatolia and the 
Caucasus attained their effects through alternating 
layers of colour and decoration in relief. The 
stone domes of the Cairo Kubbas covered with 
geometrical pattenis and scrolls rival the brightly 
decoiated glazed domes of Iran. 

Form and development of the Kubba 
in the various lands. Magbrib. The Kubbas 
or fnarabut% of the Maghrib are usually of un* 
certain age. F>en the period of introduction of the 
different types is often difficult to determine. Com- 
parisons with the architectural forms, especially with 
the decoration of the great dated mosques sometimes 
afford a clue. The types of the different countries, 
four of which are reproduced here (from Margais, 
Manuel, ii. 797), have their origins in old forms 
of the sepulchres of the people. The Tunisian 
type A ha.s derived Its octagonal drum from the 
monumental style, the Algerian type B shows the 
combination of the original domed circular structure 
with the later rectangle, with the addition of the 
pinnacles indigenous to Afiican native architecture, 
the western type C also found in Spain conceals 
the dome under the pyramid roof which comes 
from building in wood and thus points to mountain 
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valleys iioh m wood and is a paiallcl phenomenon 
to the tomb of similai foim m Mazandaian on the 
south shore of the Caspian Sea type D is found 
among the nomads ot the High Algeiian Plateau 
and follows the local style of building in clay of 
the nomad teriitory with the egg shaped dome an I 
the usuill) tapeiing lower stiuctuie 

In view of this undoubtedly populai origin ol 
the Kubba we can haidly agiee with the common 
assumption that the open type of Kubba — a 
dome on foui pillais — as lepiesented in the 
Cubola in Palermo, is the oldest m the Maglnib 
(^Vlargais, op p 532) Several Kubbas of the 
cemeteiv of ICiiiawan might, accoiding to Maigai'*, 
ditc fiom the same time as the domes of the 
Great Mosque (cf Maigaib, op cit ^ hg 17; 
lo the sime group also appeals to belong the 
Kubba of bidi el-Mazeri m Monastii which can 
be dated in the xiitl^ cenluiy a d 
Inal ‘Ubbades-Sufli (the Lowei) neii 
llemccn, Mgeiia, theie aie still several pre 
Maiinid kubbas (i e before 1195 A d) built )i 
brick and pise on foui pillars with hoise-shue 
arches and semi niche pendentives as arcades 
and octagonal domes (Margais, op ai , fig 310) 
The walls were eithei crowned with wreaths 01 
pinnacles or with corner pinnacles In the old 
Cumeteiy of Sidi Ya^khb outside Tlemcen is the 
“ Tomb of the Sultana , the lounded arches m nine 
sectuns of which piercing the eight sides of the 
lowei dium make a date in the early (xuiil‘) 
cental) ceitain Ihe octagonal dium made the 
arcades superfluous here Ihe Kbibat Beni Merm 
(lombs ol the Mannids) m al-Kulla (Chella) at 
pez link up with the preceding type fiom Tlemcen 
Heie from 763 — Soi (1361 — 1398) were buiied 
four successois of Abu 1 Hasan ‘^Ah One of these 
Kubbas has a quadrangular drum, pierced by foui 
hoipC shoe arches ind a dome with twelve sections 
Ihe ai cades have again the lorm of semi-pen 
dentives Ihe mausoleum of Abu 1 -Hasan theie, 
the most splendid of the Mai mid tombs, has 
also a square dium with slightly deformed hoise- 
shoe windows m three sides (II Basset and L 
Levi Piovtnqal, Chtlla^ tuu nec 7 opoh nurimde^ in 
Hespt>ts^ 1922, Maigais, op c/i' , p 497) Next 
to these open Kubbas just mentioned the closed 
Kubba IS by fai the most frequent These buildings 
have only one dooi, but within, thiee similarly 
formed blind-uichcs This is the form of the Kubbas 
of bidi bu Medyen, the famous Spanish mystic, m 
Tlemcen which was already in existence m the 
vmth (xivth) cental y and lestored at the end of 
the xviiitl^ centuiy The dome is divided insiie 
by painting with intertwining-bands into twelve 
sectors The Kubba in riemcen now called Sidi 
Biahim was built by Sidi Abii Hammu MSsa II 
(753’-7S8 == The interior walls with 

the usual blind-niches still possess their socles 
ornamented with gla/es and their painted stucco 
lehef The dome divided into eight parts rests on 
Maghnbi aicades in the foim of semi-pendentives 
These two last named Kubbas have pillared 
outei halls for the pilgrims. As elsewhere, 
m the Ma^nb, particulaily m Tunis, mosques 
and raadrasos were rendered paiticularly sacred 
by the mdusion of a Kubba (Mar^ais, op, 
p 86o)« 

Egypt The oldest buildings of the j^ubba type 
m Cairo belong to the Fa^imid period The oldest 
IS the built by Badr aL^amSh, the buildei 


of the second wall and its gates, and by his son 
al-Afdal — the madkhai of al-Djuyushi on the Mu 
kattam Amu uld^ityTish^ commander in chief of 
the aimy, was Badi’s title Ihe date of the in- 
sciiption was read 478 (1085) (von beichem, 
Noies d'A^cheolo^u in y ibqi) Ihe 

building consists of a rectangulai chambei, roofed 
by a high arcaded dome laised on an octagonal 
dium and five cioss-vaults, which opens into a 
little com I with thice arcades on which a mmaiet 
is built (picture in Gluck Diez, K d t F , Prop 
A^, p 159, M b biiggs, Af fA,fig 35— 3S) 
The tomb chambei, left of the cupola, encloses the 
tomb of an unknown saint, whom the natives 
call bidi J^u)ushi and to which pilgrimage is 
made on ceitain days, van beichem laises the 
question whethei this is the tomb of Badr himselt 
repi , p 78, cf do , U/ic mosquee du tempi 
des I aitmtUs^ m M I I 4 0 ^ vol 11 ) In the 
domed chapel is a finely painted stucco mthtab 
The transition fiom square to octagon is done 
with Persian single aicades which suivive in Cairo 
down to the Aiyubid period Diiectly below 
the Djami' al-Djuyushi at the foot of the Mukattam 
in the Karafa is a building similar m plan and 
construction to the Mashhad on the Mukattam, 

I ^ lUiwat Stdna 3 U 5 uf It has no court 01 

minaret The arches here again have the Persian 
profile characteiistic of the Patimid peiiod as well 
as the cupola This building again is not a mosque 
but a Kubba There aie four small Kubbas of 
this peiiod m the Kaiafa neai the Kubba of Sidi 
*Ukba called by people es sab^a Banat “the seven 
daughters” (v Berchem, Notes,, p 78) These are 
small squaie buildings with octagonal dium and 
cupolas, originally seven, already mentioned by 
Makrizi How much of these buildings with the 
exception of the Djuyushi which has been preserved 
still stands, can only be ascei tamed on the spot 
The expected second volume of Creswell’s Ea 7 l'\ 
Mudtm Archttectuft may definitely settle this 
question 

A kubba with tombs of 'Abbasid caliphs situated 
behind the lenovated mausoleum of Saiyida Nafisa 
m the south of Cano shows the chaiactenstic 
foims of the tiansition to the 'Aiyubid style (van 
berchem, Notes,^ 11 , in ^ -<4 , 1897, lepi , p 20 
sqq) A date 640 (1243) in an mbcnption gives 
the tenmnu^ ante,, which in view of the style of 
writing cannot'' be eailxer than the beginning of 
the Aiyabid period. Here the transition fiom square 
to octagonal drum is also pioduced through two 
senes of mu^arnas niches which shows Turkish 
influence This Kubba howevei still follows FStimid 
tradition as a brick building and in its stucco 
decoration The profile of the cupola still retains 
Its Persian foim, indeed according to van Berchem, 
It is the only cupola of Cairo which still retains 
this cupola in completely characteristic fashion 
{Notes,, 11 , p, 21) From the AiySbid period also 
date the Kubbas of SultSn SsUh Na^m al-Dm 
Aiyflb of 647-648 (1249-1250) and of his widow 
SjajSjarat al-Durr of 648 (1250) These are rectan- 
gular buildings of stone with octagonal dium and 
a thin eggshaped cupola with eight lectangulaf 
windows shooting up fiom it Three keel-arched 
windows arranged in a triangle pierce each of the 
four principal sides of the dium. The fagades of this 
K^ubba are ornamented with keel-arched flat niches 
and lozenge-shaped and circular shields decorated in 
stucco in the style of the Akmar mosque (519== 
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125; and othei Fatiniid buildings. In the intenoi 
he transitiuDS from the rectangular to the octagon 
.le made w ith squinches and mul^ainas, the mi/i? J^s 
vere decorated with rich ornament and iramed 
hove with keel-arched mukarnas in the form of 
. fan rpictures in the volumes of the Comit6 do 

!!;onservatioa in Devonshire, Same Catto 

\fosques^ fig. 32 and M. S. Briggs, 
ig. 72 — 75). With the Bahn Mamluks (1250 — 
:390) there began an increase in the height of 
he cupola by laising the tamboui, as could be 
;een in the rums still standing 20 yeais ago of 
he Kubbas of the family of Sultan KaWun (67S- 
>89 = 1279 — 1290) Kunst ii, isL Volkcr^ 

ig. 187 and 153). The two Kubbas, which weie 
issociated with madrasas, had rectangular sub- 
diuctures of stone with octagonal drum of brick 
ike those of the great mausoleums of Kala tin and 
^Ssir Muhammad. The two domes fell in and one 
vas renovated. The interior of the dium had stepped 
ecess niches with pillars from ancient building'* 
3ut was otherwise bare. The substructures had 
windows of brick with pointed arches set into the 
;tone walls, the fluted frames of which were decorated 
with stucco. The Syrian stone and the local brick 
:echnique here encountered one another. With these 
ruins the last remnants of the Kubba of the Bahii 
Vlamlnks disappeared. The i^ubba of KalS''ila him- 
lelf is an exception; he had it built after the 
nodel of the Kubbat al-Sakhra in Jerusalem and 
herefore it is outside of the regular line of develop- 
nent. It also fell in and was given a wooden 
;upola. In the Bal^rl period the melon cupola 
ilso appears in Cairo, The Kubba of Zain al-Dm 
VTSsuf, a Snfl §haihb of the line of the Bam 
Umaiya, of 697 (1298), is one of the most beauti- 
ful Ivubbas of Cairo, unfortunately much damaged 
in the interior by fire. The outside shows poly- 
gonal bevelling of the squinch area^ a drum full 
3f windows with a richly decorated calligraphic 
ftieze about it and a melon dome divided into 
numerous compartments. All the compartments 
ind windows are framed in bands of stucco. The 
inlet ior of the drum zone is broken up into richly 
drnamented, formeily painted, mu1;:arnas (picture 
in Briggs, of, cii,, p. 73). On this rests a dome 
of 28 segments the ribs of which arc decorated 
with sprigs of leaves in relief and it is beautifully 
sdorned at top and bottom by inscriptions (pict. 
in Devonshire^ op. p. 42). If the influence 
of the Central Asian style was filready seen in 
the melon cupola of the Kubba just considered, it 
became more and more powerful in the raising of 
the cupola, the drums of which were no longer 
borne by Persian squinches and' the cellwork evolved 
from it, but by Turkish triangular consoles and 
their numerous interruptions and combinations with 
mukarnas honeycomb. The internal transition by 
means of such stereometric structures is henceforth 
shown outside also in triangular bevellings of the 
corners of the drum storey. The dome is in the shape 
of a helmet and is placed like a helmet on the drum. 
The external decoration of these domes with net- 
work patterns of all kinds in high relief carved 
in glazed stone is one of the peculiarities of Cairo. 
The older so-called "Tombs of the Mamtaks^' and 
the later so-called "Tombs of the Caliphs” all belong 
to the second Mamlilk period and are similar. 

Lists of the j^ubbas of Cairo are given in 
Creswell, A Brief Chronology^ in B, L F, A. 0 ,, 
vol. xvi. and Devonshire, op. f*V., p, X23-— X27. 
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Syria. According to Wulzinger’s list there still 
are in Dama^cus and its neighbouihood ovet a 
bundled ^uhba**, which aic tbeie called fu/Ba and 
"oe/f and aic u&ually connected with small madtasad 
or tljami^s. The general foim is the same a& eveiy- 
wheie else; a q uadi angular-cubic building with a 
sqmncli '.torey, a wmdow storey and dome. Nothing 
hai survived iiorn the Uinaijad period. It was 
only under the Zan^idi and their succes^ois the 
Aiyubids that aichitecture began to flouiish again. 
.Vs howevei the scpulchial dome o\er the Niirlya 
madrasa with its cUisiei« of cells shows, architecture 
on the htger ^cale undei Nur al-l)in b. Zangi 
was still dependent on other lands and in this 
case imitated the Mesopotamian form (Wulzinger 
and WaUinger, Dama^au.^ pi. 4^). Saladm's l^ubba 
above the ^Amtye madrasa has a rather too small 
dome above the heavy substructuic. From the 
period of the Bahii Mamluks, the viith — viiit*' 
centuries (1250 — 1390), many turbis still exist 
which are described by Wulzmger and Watzinger. 
Through the Ciusadcrs the Syrians learned to 
work in a way suitable to dressed stone. "A touch 
of (Gothic, even m so far as the artistic side, the 
idea, the aesthetic norm is concerned, becomes 
perceptible in the time of Baibars, indeed half a 
century earlier, just as in Egypt. The dome now 
rises with still greater vigour, the tambour becomes 
higher and the silhouette steeper ... In particular 
the portal niche uow becomes high and sleep” 
(Wulzinger and WaUinger, p. y). In keeping with 
this towering tendency the turba of Rukn al-Din of 
621 (1224), which has a mas^id associated with 
It, has already two transitional stories on a square 
substructure, one octagonal with Persian concave 
tquinches and the other 16 sided with windows, 
and a melon-shaped dome above (Wulzinger and 
Watzinger, fig. 42, pi. 8® and 9l>), Very similar 
IS the turba of Tzz al-Din of 626 (1228^-1229) 
and several others ( W ulziiiger and Watzinger, pi. 9a, 
fig. 34, 35 ; pi. 7k, pi. loa), A more modest type 
IS represented by the Kili 4 ilye turba of 645 (1247) 
built along with a madrasa for Saif al-Dln Kili<li 
al-Ndri. As fiequently in Syria, there were originally 
here two domes separated by a gatew'ay but of 
the western one nothing has survived. Here 
one squinch-area was sttfHcieut, since with the 
help of pendentive consoles the transition was 
made direct from the quadiilateral to the duo- 
decagon, and then by twelve triangular consoles, 
which aie placed in the spandrels of the twelve 
pointed tambour windows, the round base of the 
dome was reached (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 
fig. 10 — 12; cf. also fig. 47) Open ^ubbas with 
four great gatearches are also found in the viitb 
(xiu^k) century (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pi. 7c). 
As an example of rich inner decoration with 
stucco-relief may be mentioned the turba al-$Sli^tye 
of the vii^h (xiiith) century (Wulzinger and Wat- 
zinger, pi. 12). As In Egypt so also in Syria under 
the Circassian Mamlaks the architectural form rapid- 
ly lost in vigour which was replaced by a fondness 
for decorative detail (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 
p. 10), The exterior was brightened, as in Cairo, 
by the use of stones of many colours, which were 
also arranged in ornamental patterns. The dome 
shows a further tendency to increase In height. 
The TS^Ssiye of 784 (1382) betrays a marked 
slackening in creative power by its two window- 
storeys directly opposite and externally exactly 
like one another (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pL 22h). 
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As the ?5Lubba al-Turizi of 828 (1424-1425) shows, 
there are no further changes internally in the 
transition from square to octagon and x6gon 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pi. 28a). The rich dome 
mukarnas of Egypt is not to be found in Syria 
and* here remained confined to the niches of the 
gateway. Outside of Damascus we may mention the 
double dome of Khairbek in Aleppo also known as 
the kubba of gliai^ ^Ali and KaHt-Bay of 924 
(1518) (Gluck-Diez, K, d, J,, Prop. Kg..^ p. 189 
and Devonshire, op. cit.^ p. 106). 

The Ottoman turbes from 1517 A. D. offer as 
in Egypt little of interest and little variety. They 
are, as the turbe of Derwigh Pasha of 987 (1579) 
shovps, mainly octagonal with two tambour storeys 
in the lower of which the corners are still decora- 
tively rounded off with niches although they are now 
functionally superfluous (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 
pi. 55 )* 

Asia Minor and Armenia. In Saldiul;: 
Anatolia more than in other countries the association 
of madrasas with the sepulchral domes of the 
founders was the rule. In Konya and the towns 
under its influence such as Akserai, we find in 
the open madrasas as in those with domed courts, 
at each side of the kibla-i'wan in the main axis behind 
the court a domed chamber, one of which is usually 
used as a tomb, the other as a lecture room; 
exceptionally both are tombs (Indje Minardi; cf. 
above, article masbjid, iii. 385). In Konya the 
transition to the dome is made partly still by 
fanshaped trihedral consoles and partly by salient | 
and re-entrant friezes of trihedral consoles (Kara 1 
TaY, 649 [1251 — 1252], Indie Minareli, 650 — 
684 [1252 — 1285], Sirdjeli Medrese, 641 [1243— 
1244])* The earliest still clumsy trihedral console 
friezes shrink in the course of development to 
narrower, ornamental friezes. This abstract stereo- 
metric sounding-off of the angels was brought by 
Turkish architects from Central Asia where they 
had developed it in woodwork. In the more eastern 
Anatolian towns like Nigde, Kaisarlye etc., the 
system of transition with arcades, most used 
in Iran and Syria, predominate. In addition to 
those already mentioned, attention may be called 
in Konya to the turba of Fakhr al-Din 'All (666- 
682 = 1267 — 1283) which was also built as a 
madrasa with two domed sepulchral chambers (cf. 
Sarre, Konia.^ reprinted from Pers, Bdkm^. The 
independent ?j:ubba, usually called turba or gunbdd.^ 
also minareli.^ forms in Anatolia and Armenia a 
uniform group of tent-like buildings, mainly of 
stone, polygonal in Asia Minor, round in Armenia 
with pyramidal or conical roofs. A list of the more 
important turbas, so far as they have been published, 
follows. In Kaisariye: Cifte Gtinbed, 645 (i 247); 
Doner Gdnbed, 675 (1276); Sirdjeli GUnbed, 750 
(1349); 'All Dja'far, 750 (1349); Amir 'Ali 751 
(1350), all of stone, octagonal with pyramidal roof 
except the last named which is square (cf. Albert 
Gabriel, Monuments turcs d^Anatotie). The tran- 
sition from the polygon to the round dome is 
here usually effected through rows of pointed 
arches. The Ko^x-Madrasa in the same town (740 = 
X339 — has an octagonal turba standing in 
its court. Tlie mosque of Lala Pasha has an 
octagonal turba of the viiith century built on to 
it. In IQigde the mosque of Sunlfiur Bey has an 
octagonal turba of the year 620 (1223} added to 
it. Outside of the town stands the octagonal turba 
of jaudSbanda (712 13x2— 1313); there are 


also several undated turbas in the vicinity (Gabriel, 
op. cit.). In S i wa s is the octagonal turba of Husain 
b. Dja'far of 629 (1231 — 1232) and the square 
one of Shaikh ^asan Beg (Guduk MinSre) of 748 
(1347) (cf. van Berchem, M.C.J.A., in Asie 
Mineure.^ i., p. 17 and 39, pi. ii.). In Diwrigi 
are the octagons of Amir Kamal al-Din, 529 
(1134 — 1135) and of Amir ShShanshah {Saiyida 
Malik\ 529 (1134 — 1135)1 also an anonymous 
turba (van Berchem, op. dt..^ p. 94, pi. xli.). In 
T e k k e, a village near Zara-Diwrigi, is the undated 
turba of Shaikh Marzuban. In Beishehir the 
Ashraf Riim JBjami' has a square turba attached 
to it with a conical roof the inner dome of which 
is decorated with unglazed mosaic such as we 
occasionally find in !l^onya. These stone turbas 
are usually decorated on the outside with bands 
of relief and the entrance doorway with mul^amas 
lunettes. Of the turbas in A^cghehir Sarre men- 
tions that of Saiyid Mahmud, 621 (1224) {JfCUin- 
asien.^ p. 22; Cl. Huart, Mpigraphie arabe d'Asie 
Mhieure.^ in Rffuue simitique.^ 1894 — X895). 

In Armenia there are several turbas of structural 
interest on Lake Wan. They are cylindrical, like 
most northern Iranian sepulchral towers, with cement 
walls faced with hewn stone in the Armenian 
tradition, and occupy a special position in view of 
their subterranean tombs. The latter are vaulted 
on a square base and have concealed entrances. 
The interior chambers vaulted with pointed arched 
domes are therefore above the level of the ground, 
reached by steps and used as chapels. These 
sepulchral towers have further four entrances facing 
the four quarters with mul^amas lunettes. The 
exterior is decorated with arcades in relief and 
Armenian two-sided niches with friezes of mul^arnas 
at the top. The combination of Turco-Islamic and 
Armenian traditions of structure constitutes their 
particular charm. The three great turbas in AkhlSt 
date from the end of the xiiitb century A. D., the 
small one from 862 (1457 — 1458), the turba in 
Wostan 736 (1334 — 1335) Bachmann, Kirchen 

nnd Moschetn etc.; Diez, Kunst d. isl, Vdlker^ 
fig. 156 1 18 sq.). 

Ottoman Turkey. The building of turbas 
continued under the rule of the Ottomans without 
however new types of artistic interest being created. 
The polygonal shape continues. The buildings 
show a stereometrically clear articulation of the 
fagades, with triads of windows with pointed arches 
framed by straight lines. The often too large 
number of windows and the glazing of the windows 
make these turbas as a rule look plain and practical. 
In addition the inner chambers lose in atmosphere 
by being too well lit and overfilled with sarcophagi. 
To give a list of the monuments by name seems 
hardly worth while here in view of their large 
number and uniformity, as well as their lack of 
significance in the history of art and the want of 
preliminary work on the subject. 

'Ira]^, IrSn and Turkestan. In the 'IrS^ 
and Iran the normal type of il^ubba was preceded 
by indigenous tomb-buildings. In 'Ira]^ these 
are the polygonal tombs with mukarnas domes 
above them, of which the best known example is 
the tomb of Saiyida Zubalda near Baghdad. Others 
are al-Naijmi, al- Asiba, Imam Diir, Imamzade Tuil 
etc. This type was also taken to Kffm (fig. in 
Sarre-Herzfeld, Sarre, Pers. Sdkm.; Diez, 

Kunst d. isl. Vdlker^ p. xoo-202; or p.20, 72-74 
and article below). Kum as one of 



the holy places of Tran since the iind (viiith) 
centuiy, still offers with its i6 kubbas still standing 
the most fruitful source for the study of this type 
in Iran. They are almost all octagonal with an 
inner dome, which is covered over by a poly- 
gonal tent roof. With one exception they are 
built of red brick and have roofs of blue glaze. 
They date from the vith-x‘** (xiith-xvith) century. 
I'hey are ShahzSde Ibrahim, an octagonal domed 
building with eight high deep niches, a Saldjalf:(^^ 
precursor of the similar Safawid type (IChorya 
Rabi^j; Sb^hzade Ibrahim near the KasJjan Gate 
of 721 (1321) and restored in 805 (1402); ghah- 
zude IsmflSl 776 (1374); ‘^Ali h. ^a'far 740 
(1339); ‘Ah b. Abi *1-Ma‘all near the Ka-^ban 
(iate 761 (1359); IGiodja ‘Imad ah Dm near the 
Kashan Gate 792 (1389); Khodja Qjamal al-Dm 
near the Kashan Gate, ^ah Saiyid ‘.Vli outside 
the Raiy Gate: Shahzade Aljmad outside the Raiy 
(rate; §hahSr Itnam-zSde outside the Raiy Gate; 
J^ahzade rja'far 707 (1307); ^ahzade Ahmad 
(lOiak-i P'aradj); .^ahzade Ahmad KS-^im; ^Uhil 
Akjitaran 905 (1499); Shahz5dc Hamza; Sbah- 
zade ‘Abd Allah \Preliminary Report on the 
Tombs of the Saints at Qumm by A. U. Pope, in 
Bull, of the Amer, Inst, for Persian Art and 
Archuohgy,^ vol. iv., N''. i, 1935; the publication 
of these buildings undertaken by Faradj Allah 
Bazl is announced for the next of the Bull,), 
The Imam-zade Karrar in Buzun dated 528 (1134) 
east of Isfahan was published by Myron B. Smith 
and E. Herzfeld (Arch, Mitt, aus Iran^ vii., 
March 2, 1935)« It contains splendid stucco 
decoration. In northern IiSn along the Elburz 
chain in place of the normal Iji^bba we find in 
the xth-xiiith century cylindrical sepulchral towers 
of brick, usually called mJi or gum biid: I>iurdjau, 
Raiy, Radkan, Damgbdn, Demlwend, Kisb- 
mar, WSramin, Nal^&ewan, Maragha, Bos^ 
tam, etc, (fig. ill Sarre, op, cU,; Diez^Chur, Bdkm, 
and Kunst d, isl, Vblker^ etc.). The type is found 
with variations beyond Iran as far as Turkestan (Old 
Urgeni^). These towers are raedijoval descendants 
of the very ancient Central Asian tombs, which were 
built by the sometimes nomadic, sometimes settled 
peoples of the steppes for their tribal chiefs and 
leaders. In form they are to he interpreted as a 
rendering of the prince's tent of the nomadic 
peoples in monumental form and* sometimes they 
copy its textile character (cf. Diez, Persieuy Islam, 
Bkst, in Persien,, p. 51 — 55, 73 sqql), A particular 
type which is closer to that of the normal bubba 
developed in the province of MSzandaran ou the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea. These are qua- 
drangular and polygonal brick buildings, with 
pyramidal tower-roofs mainly belonging to the xiiith- 
xivth century A. i>. and are undoubtedly descendants 
of an older native type of wooden building (fig. 
in Sarre, Pers, Bdkm,\ Diez, Kunst d, isl, Volker,^ 
9^1 99 c>r 73). The bul>ha proper was already 
latent in the old square building of stone with 
squinch dome with which however it has nothing 
genetically to do. The few SdsSnian domed buildings 
of this kind that have survived are simply monu- 
mental examples of a much older, IrSnian type 
of house (cf. the eastern IrSnian, SSsaniau domed 
building, RibSt Sefld in Diez, Persien etc., fig, 1). 
Domed buildings of the bnbba were probably already 
in use as fire-temples in the pre-Islamic period. 

The oldest If^ubba In the ‘IrSb is, if Herzfeld's 
ascription is correct, the ICubbat al-Suleubiya in 


Samarra, which deserves our attention as the domed 
sepulchre of the Caliph Muntadi, in which \Iu‘tazz 
aari Muhtadi were perinps also buried as three 
graves were found : a domed building quadiangular 
lu the interior, while outside the coniers were cut 
off !)y the corridoi-Iike uUagonal pathway lound 
it. Tne tian-iition to the (now dcatrojed) dome ivas 
made oy an octagonal senes of squinchc» with niches, 
of which only fiagmenr> ‘‘Uivive Tliere are four 
gates at the ends of the a\es. The building fol- 
lowed the Kabbat al-Sakhia in Jeiusalem and its 
(Zhri^tian predecC'.-»0!S (cf. E. Herzfeld, Ureter 
Bcricht,,. Sam in a,, Berlin 1912, p. 28-31: 
Sarre-IIerzfeld, Aith, Kehe im Euphnit^ u, Tigrie- 
gebief^ Berlin 19 ii, i. S3— 86). 

The oldest remaining kubbas in Turan and Iran 
date from the third (ninth) century and in contrast 
to Sa^anian dome<> show an innovation in con- 
struction which opened up new possibilities of 
development: the coiners are bridged over with 
keel arche* instead of witli the clum*y funnel 
sh.iped squinches proper. These, in smaller buildings, 
as in the ^ubba in Stinghast, might be closed up 
with a filling of lincks arranged in a pattern, in 
larger buildings left open to the gallery pas&age 
behind, whereby the intramuial passage which 
already existed in the great SSsanian domes in 
Karsislan in the squinch storey was now made 
visible for the first time and given an aesthetic 
function for the inner articulation of the chamber 
and the external articulation of the facades. The 
oldest ifubba still preserved is the tomb of Ism3‘!l 
in BukljSra of 296 (907), i. e. in Turan ; the most 
celebrated and largest is the turba — as Va^iit 
calls it — of the SaldjUl? SultSn Sindjar ( 5 1 1 — 
522 1 1x7 — H57) in Merw. The building is of 
colossal dimensions. The square lower part with 
walls 20 feet thick and sides 90 feet long is 45 
feet high and is crowned outside by a gallery 
17 feet high behind which rises the drum with 
the dome, originally covered with blue glaze, to a 
height of about zoo feet. The dium shows signs 
of its original concealment by a wall of niches, 
in the empty niches of which only the Buddhist 
idols are lacking to complete the resemblance to 
the stupas of similar structure — for example 
in BalkJi which is not far away. The direct 
connection between this decoration of the exterior 
of the Ijubba and the equally imposing stupas is 
undoubted. The gallery is ornamented with reliefs 
in brick and stucco. The interior w'alls are painted 
with ornamental designs, and have a frieze 
in Kiific script around the top. The keel arches 
bridging the corners connect the chamber with 
the gallery. Similar windows pierce the walls in 
the central axe.s. The spandrels between these eight 
windows in the zone of transition are decorated 
with mu^arnas. The vaulting of the dome which 
towers above this is adorned with ribbed arches 
arranged in fanshaped and criss-cross patterns in 
plaster, a method of giving the dome a spheroidal 
shape, which in later buildings came to be painted 
and filled in with tendril patterns (Diez, Persien; 
Isl, Bk, in p. 93 sq,; Cohn-Wiener, £>as 
Mausoleum des Sultan Sandjar,^ in Jh. d. As, 
Kunst^ Ki/t, 925; do., Turany IslUmisehe Bate- 
kunst in Mittelasien,^ Berlin 1930). 

In Old Saraklis on the Harirad in Russian 
TarkestSn is a ktthbn similar in construction, but 
on a more modest scale (Schukovskij, Rasvalini 
Siarag0 Merva^ fig. 33). Two others in the region 
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them the tomb — here reproduced — of its founder 
Hasan Gangu *Ala= al-Dia (1347-I3S8). The l^ubbas 
of the latei Bahmanids from Ahmad ShSh Wall 
(1421 — 1435) are at Bidar and are already much 
larger and sometimes richly decorated: especially 
the mausoleum of Ahmad Shah. The square building 
is transformed to the round by keel arches at the 
corners. The interior walls are brought into rhythm 
by three flat niches on each, of which the central ones 
on the N. S. axis are opened as doors. The central 
niche on the west is deepened to form a pentagonal 
mihrab. The niches are flanked with Indian pilasters. 
The painting of the inteiior is undoubtedly of ’ 
later origin but the old designs may survive 
in places. The painting of the dome resembles 
that of KliSdja Rabi^ (I^urasSn; see above) as 
does the frieze of inscription. Almost as large as 
that just mentioned but without decoration in the 
interior is the kubba of Mahmud Shah II (1482- 
1518). To this group also belongs an octs^onal 
tomb without dome, obviously unfinished, which 
resembles the mausoleum of lOiudSbanda ^ah in 
Sultaniya (Persia) and was built for ^ah Halil 
UllSh Husain, the iconoclast and saint, son of the 
tutor of Ahmad ^ah Bahman. The tombs of the 
Barlds who followed the Bahmanids are open kubbas 
standing on pillars. 

The fine city of tombs of the Kutb Sh5hls of 
Golkonda lies outside the town in a laige walled 
garden, the kubbas of the last rulers of the dynasty, 
*Abd Allah (1635—1672) and of Abu T-Hasan 
(1672 — 1687) who died in Moghul captivity, built 
only up to the dome, outside the walls. The cubic 
buildings are sometimes surrounded by galleries of 
arcades as in BidjapHr. The bulbous domes rise out 
of a lotus pattern (see the pictures). In the country 
around are^ of prominent families and saints, 

like the Cahar Gumhad reproduced here. They 
belong to the same type. The last great group to 
be mentioned is: lo. the style of Gudjarat 
with Ahmadabad as its capital, founded by the 
second ruler of the sultans of GudjarSt, Ahmad 
Shah I (1411 — 1443 A. D,); his descendants ruled 
till 1552. Ahmad ^ah^s kubba or rawda in the 
centre of the town beside the Djami^ Masdjid, a 
square building with sides 90 feet long, consists of 
a domed chamber 35 feet high and four corner 
chambers connected by pillared halls. The preference 
for rich pointed ornamentation peculiar to this style 
finds expression in the marble cenotaphs and 
fillings of the windows. In h'lhbas outside the 
city, as in the mausoleum of Darya IChan of c, 
I453> we again find the Turco-Persian transition 
storeys with corner arches and gallery with a 
dome above built of horizontal layers (/fTunst d, 
isL Volker^ fig. 214 and 182). 

The most important groups have been men* 
tioned. The description of the most notable Moghul 
tombs, which are only mentioned above, is 
reserved for a separate article. 

BihHography\ The general works quoted 
under manXra also serve for ?ubba. •— Special 
references are given in the text. In addition to 
the usual abbreviations of the E. L the following 
have been used: X* d, *. P*., p. x (for the first), 
p. y (for the second ed.) = E. Diez, DU Xunst 
der islamischm V^lker^ in Hdb. d. Xw,\ Chur, 
Bdkm, = Diez, Ckurastmische BaudmhnUUr\ 
Islam, Skst, /, Chur, = Diez, PersUn,^ hlamische 
Bauhumt in Churasan (Polkwang Verlag 1923)$ 
K, d. Prep, Xg, =S5 Glueck-Diez, DU Xumt 


des Islam^ Propylden Xumtgeschichte\ Sarre- 
Pers, Bdkm. = F. Sarre, Persische Baudenk, 
mdhr\ Briggs, M. A, S. Briggs, Mu- 

hammadan Architecture in Egypt and Palestine,^ 
Oxford 1924; Margais, Manuel Margais, 
Manuel d^Art Musulman ; V architecture Tunisie^ 
Algerie^ Maroc, Espagne, Sicile^ 2 vols., Paris 
1927. — Cf. also Wetzel, Islamische Grabbauten 
in Indien, The vols. of the Archaeological Survey 
of India. (E. Diez) 

l^URRAT al-'AIN, the Babi heroine and 
one of the original apostles of the Bab! 
faith. The date of her birth is uncertain and the 
sources are not very explicit with regard to the 
order of the events of her life. Her father, Hadjdj 
Mulls Muhammad Salih, was an influential mudi~ 
tahid of Kazwin, but he was at one time the 
friend of HSd j d j i Saiyid KSzim of Resht, the chief 
disciple and the successor of ^aikh Ahmad AhsSf , 
founder of the Shaikh! sect {Nuktat al-Kdf ed. 
E. G. Browne, G.M.S,.^ xv., 1910, p. 139). It was 
from the Saiyid that she first heard of the new 
teachings and from him that she received the 
title of Kurrat al-‘Ain, by which she is most generally 
known, having previously been called Zarrin Tadj. 
From childhood she had been brought up in an 
atmosphere of theological learning and imbibed 
a great deal of knowledge, so that .she was able 
to take part in the discussions of her father with 
her uncles and her cousin, all of them ^ulam^ 
of some standing. It appears that at an early age 
she was betrothed to the mu^ tahid Ak|iund-i 
Muhammad Ta^i of Baragan [sic Mirza Kazim 
Beg; y.A,.^ 1866, vol. vii., p. 473) although she 
was subsequently married to Mulls Muhammad, 
the son of her father’s brother, Hadidji Mulla 
Muhammad Ta^!, another leading divine of 
Kazwm. 

There is general agreement amongst Bab!s and 
Muslims alike that she was possessed of great 
personal beauty and endowed moreover with an 
intellect and strength of character beyond the 
ordinary. She acquired great proficiency in Arabic, 
became learned in the kadith and also studied 
the science of the variant readings of the Kui^Sn, 
so that she came to be regarded at Kazw!n as a 
veritable prodigy. There was an element in the 
Shaikh! doctrines which appealed to her imagination 
and sense of freedom, and, possibly because they 
gave to persons of her sex the same rights as 
men and permitted them the liberty of appearing 
in public without the veil, she embraced them. 

When Saiyid Kazim died (1259=1843 — 1844) 
she wrote to Mulls Husain of Bushrawaih, his 
principal follower, declaring her devotion to the 
cause and her belief in a certain mysterious 
‘^Manifestation” which formed part of his doctrines 
and concerned what was to come after. Mulls 
Husain for his part set himself to discover the 
significance of this part of his master’s teaching 
and in the course of his wanderings in search of 
knowledge came at last to ^IrSz. There he met 
MirzS ^Al! Muhammad, with whom he discussed 
the matter and who declared himself to be the 
prognosticated ‘‘Manifestation”, the new prophet 
of the movement and the “BSb”. Mulls ^“sain 
accepted his claims to leadership and also produced 
the letter from Ifurrat al-®Ain promising her 
support. The BSb was greatly impressed by it 
and at once enrolled her amongst the nineteen 
J^uruf aU^aiy — one of them being himself — 
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who formed the hierarchy of the faith {To^rihh-i 
4 iadld^ transl. E. G. Browne, Cambridge 1893, 
p. 269 jy.)* That event occuired in 1264 (1848). 
It does not appear that she actually met the Dab 
at any time in her life. 

As soon as she embraced the B2bi doctrines, 
she discarded the veil and began to preach openly 
at Kazwin, to the great scandal of her iclativcs 
and to the detriment of her material and social 
status. The report of her activities spicad abroad 
and the efforts neither of her friends or her op- 
ponents could turn her from the path she had 
chosen. In a shoit time she had collected a numeious 
following and Karwin was divided into two camps, 
the one led by heiself and the other by the 
guardians of traditional Islam. How a woman — 
a creature not regarded as of any great account 
in Persia, and particularly in Kazwin, where the 
"'ulamct^ wielded great power — could organize so 
laige a body of “heretics”, is a matter for astonish* 
ment. By the orthodox historians her influence is 
regarded as due to sexual attraction. But it cannot 
be doubted that amongst her followers she inspired 
the most profound confidence and regard, and 
that her discarding of the veil was of a piece 
with her genet al attitude towards the question of 1 
personal liberty (Karim Beg, lo€, at). \ 

After a time she set out on a pilgrimage to 
KerbelS.^ and there instituted a course of lectmes 
for Shaihhls and others in which women seated 
behind a curtain, as well as men, listened to her. 
Inspired by hatred, many of the local fanatical 
Shi^a reviled her, but her adherents increased 
enormously and subjected themselves to a ligid 
discipline, part of which consisted in the refusal 
to purchase cooked foods from the bazaars. She 
herself claimed that she was “The Place of Mani- 
festation” {ma&Jiar) of the Prophet’s daughter 
FStima, with the power of whose gaze she was 
endowed {Nuktai p. 140 jy.). The claim 

attracted the attention of the Turkish authorities. 
The governor of Kerbela’ determined to have her 
arrested and, in reply to her challenge that she 
should be allowed to confiont the both 

Sunni and Shi^a, with a view to proving that she 
was the “Place of Knowledge”, he said he would 
communicate with Baghdad and gave orders that 
in the meantime she was not to leave Kerbela^ 
These orders she disobeyed, contriving by some 
means to pass the guards at one of the gates 
with some of her friends, and so proceeded to 
Baghdad. 

There she obtained an interview with the chiei 
Mufti and roused him to such wrath by her 
arguments that she stood in danger of her life, 
while the Pasha of Baghdad thought it well to 
send to Constantinople for instructions on the case. 
He was told to 6nd some excuse for expelling 
her and seeing that she was sent into Persia. On 
the way there she appears to have enteicd into 
debate with various of her companions and some 
of them wrote to the Bab complaining about hei 
altitude and questioning whether it was seemly 
for a woman to preach publicly to men. The 
reply was in her favour, not only sanctioning all 
she did but bestowing on her the title of “HianSb-i 
Jahira”. 

On arrival at Kirmanghahan and again at 
HamadhSu, she preached and made a considerable 
number of converts. From the latter city she pro- 
posed to go to the capital with the purpose of 


converting Muhammad Shah himself. This proposal 
however was frustated by her father, who sent 
servants to intercept her and persuade her to 
return to Kazwin. There he us/^d all his poweis 
m the effoit to make her abandon her faith and 
her adlicicnce to “this Shira^i >outh” and to 
leturn to her husband. But he failed. She continued 
to pi each and to practice her own way of life. 

Then (1364 .= 1848} occurred the rauidei of 
r/2djdj. MullaMuhcinmad Takl (“^ahid-iThalilh”), 
her uncle and father-in-law. Ife had publicly cm sed 
the Bab and his teaching; m levenge for which 
thiee Dabis fell upon him I'lid as'iossmated him. 
The outcry which followed was tiemenrlous. The 
murdei was ascribed to Kurrat al-‘Am and her 
friends, and she, with seventy or more of her 
followers, was ariested, (»ne of her chief accusers 
being her own husband {Tdnkh'i tl^adids lor, 
at), Thcie is no proof however that she was 
a party to the assassination, for had ‘•he been 
so she would scaicely have been released* as she 
was. But she was compelled to leave the city, 
and, with the intention of going to KhmasSn, 
she set out for Teheran. From there she was 
turned back towards MazandarSn and at Badasht 
she met other leading members of the BSbi 
faith, including Mirra YahyS (ISubh-i Azal), then 
a boy, MulU Husain of Dushraw'aih and Hadjdji 
Mulls Muhammad 'All of BalfurUsh (Gobineau, 
Religions et philosophies dans I'Aue Cenira/o^ 
p. 180 f^.). At the meeting, which is of some 
importance in Babi hi dory, she entered into con- 
troversy with the latter and others, also taking 
the part of the B 3 b in a dispute with the ghuikhls, 
whose arguments she confuted in some thousands 
of verses (Tdilkk-i djadid.^ he, cit). 

From BadasJit she went to Ntir, taking Subh-i 
Aral with her, while the others entrenched them- 
selves with their following in the tomb of Siaikh 
Xabarsi, the centre of the great MiizandarSn in- 
surrection, and she remained unmolested at Nut 
until the suppiession of the rising, when she was 
given up by the inhabitants to the central authorities. 
On her aiiival at Teheran she was brought before 
NSsir al-Din §h5h, who svas pleased by her looks 
and gave orders that she was not to be molested. 
Accordingly, she was placed in the care of the 
Chief of Police (Gobineau, p. 292 j^,), remaining 
in his house until the Babi attempt on the life 
of the SMh in August 1852. Her imprisonment 
had not been rigorous and her life had hitherto 
been in no danger. But in the reign of terror 
which followed she had no hope of escape, except, 
perhaps, by abjuring her faith, and this way she 
rejected. She was condemned to death and met 
the cruel fate allotted to her with “superhuman 
bravery” (J. E. Polak, Penien^ Leipzig 1865, i. 
353 )- 

Although ^urrat al- Ain achieved considerable 
fame as a poetess, very little is known which can 
with certainty be ascribed to her. Professor E. G. 
Browne, the historian of the BSht movement, 
succeeded in obtaining only “two short but very 
beautiful and a long mafjhnawf'* which 

are almost certainly her work. Of the ghflftehy 
one was published by him with a translation in 
the y,R.A,S, (vol. xxL, 1889, p, 936 xy., 991, 
1002) and the second in his Trm>ethPs Narrathe^ 
Cambridge 1891, ii., p. 314 sq, 

Bihtio^rapky*, To the works quoted add; 

LisSn al-Mulk, part iii. 
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of the Kadjarlya volume, events of the year 
1264 (p. 45 57) and supplement (1268 A. H.), 

p. 28; Marie von Najmajer, Gurret-uUEyn^ 
Vienna 1874, ^ in honour of the heroine; 

and various works by E. G. Browne in addition 
to those quoted (cf. especially, Traveller's 
Narrative^ ii. 173 Levy) 

?URTUBA. [See Cordoba.] 

IfUTB. [See Badal, XarIka,Tasawwuf,WalI.] 
IfUWWA (a., plur. kiivjaP) is a word of many 
meanings in philosophical language used to trans- 
late according to the context it can be 

translated predisposition, aptitude, power, 
ability or possibility. The many meanings 
— whether they have a common foundation or not — 
may be best considered from two points of view. 
The concept has two opposites in the 

writings of Aristotle: i. a^weefitee {la-^uwwa or 
de^'f^ inability or weakness); 2. svspye/ai activity, 
reality). Kuwwa in the former sense is dealt with 
in the Categories and Metaphysics (v. 12), in the 
latter mainly in the Metaphysics^ viii. — ix. It may 
be here observed that inability is to be distinguished 
from impossibility («3i/v«rov = mumtan^‘ or musta- 
kJiy 

i. Kuwwa, to be more accurate ^uwwa piMlya 
(productive ability), being the second species of 
the category of quality kaif\ cf. ma^UlXt) 

is defined, with aristotle, as that arrangement by 
which some one or some thing comes into action 
quickly and easily, while IS-kuwwa predisposes 
to undergo something easily and quickly. Activity 
and passiveness are here to be conceived as 
opposites, which exclude one another. They can- 
not be present at the same time in one and the 
same subject. Kuwwa in this sense is the positive 
capability for a definite activity or, as the Stoics 
expressed it: the qualities of things are active 
forces, agencies. The orthodox Jealam referred this 
doctrine only to the activity of God. Muslim 
theologians said for example — cf, Christian 
dogmatics! — that God’s qualities {si/ 3 t) are the 
sources (^masadir) of his actions. The philosophers 
however referred it in the first place to the workings 
of nature. Nature is endowed with many forces 
and abilities and each ability has a corresponding 
inability. Inability, however, is nothing positive 
but a deprivation (areptfa/g, ^adam) or a decay 
( 0 Sropei, fasad) La-^uwwa is not an absolute 
nothing but a non-existence of what according to 
Aristotle belongs to a thing from its nature. It is 
especially emphasised that the transition from 
^puwwa to la-i:uwwa (or from active to passive) 
takes place not continuously but without inter- 
mediary, i.e. suddenly, timelessly. The Muslim 
philosophers are, for the rest, usually content to 
explain these sometimes very questionable assertions 
with the examples given by Aristotle. In the Logic 
(categories) these are with reference to living 
beings health (ability) and sickness (inability), 
with inorganic matter hardness and softness. In 
addition, in other branches of knowledge, rest is 
sometimes defined as deprivement of motion, blind- 
ness as a want of ability to see, wickedness as 
the non*existence of good, and so on. All these 
deprivations (ortp^irtiQ) are regarded with Aristotle 
as accidents of matter. Hence the practice (at least 
since Ibn SlnS [cf. Tlw* Ras'^il^ p. 64] who pro- 
bably follows a Greek exposition) of distinguishing 
Hdam as accidental principle from the essential 
principles: matter and form. 


ii. FSrabi {Ahhandlungen^ ed. Dieterici, p. 87, 
fr. ii) first discussed the question — probably 
following the example of a Greek expositor — . 
whether suffering as the term is used 

under the category of quality, meant the same as 
suffering as the last (loth) of the categories. Per- 
haps he was led to this by a passage in Aristotle 
{De anima^ 4^7^) in which “suffering” is said to have 
tw'O meanings: 1. it is a kind of decline 
through the opposite (see above); and 2. the pre- 
servation (aarifp/ix) of the possible through what 
is active, and in this way that thereby a natural 
basis is evolved for its own being. Instead of a 
decline we have here a question not only of a mere 
survival but also of a higher development, a 
suffering iff honam partem^ an endurance (passive, 
receptive, contemplative) of higher influences [cf. 
atsar]. 

More important than the contrast between l^uwwa 
and IS-lkuwwa for the history of philosophical 
terminology became the distinction between ^uwwa 
and or, to use the language of the schools, 
power and action, commonly found in the formulae 
hi 'l-kuwwa (ihw£[esi) and hi (svepyst^). Both 
expressions are closely connected with the two 
fundamental conceptions of Aristotelian philosophy, 
matter and form. Power is peculiar to matter, 
action to form. Power and action are called ^dpxovret 
(Arab. lawaJiik^ attributes) of matter and form. 
Aristotle sought in this way to reconcile a static 
with a dynamic consideration of the world. Matter 
and form [cf. sabab] are names for the constituents 
of the existing, power and action for the stages 
of development of the becoming. These fundamental 
conceptions cannot be defined more exactly. Like 
Aristotle the Muslim philosophers endeavour to 
illustrate them by examples. 

The development from power to action presup- 
poses a continuous world of becoming, time and 
and change. According to one principle of Aristotle, 
which was taken over by the Muslim thinkers, at 
least with reference to the world, the infinite 
cannot be real. But in time, especially if it is 
conceived without beginning and without end, 
lies the unending possibility of all that pos- 
sesses its limited reality in any particular moment. 
Under definite conditions if there is no obstacle 
in the way the possible advances to full realisation 
by stages. Possibility and realisation are to be 
regarded as termini of a development taking 
place within time. This process, the development 
from power to action, is called by Aristotle motion 
hirakci) which is defined as the realisation 
(kvlpyefo) of the possible as such. The end (to 
be hi is called in Arabic also kanml (per- 

fection) just as Aristotle uses hipystee and hrihexem 
synonymously. 

The concept of an originally pure (i. e. without 
quality) possibility which can in course of time 
become everything, is according to Aristotle a 
conceivable abstraction. Everything becoming is 
already more or less formed, realised; deprivation 
is an accident of matter, not as the neo-Platonists 
asserted, matter itself. Aristotle himself did not 
succeed in carrying through logically his distinction 
between the principle of deprivation (^adam) and 
matter as pure possibility, The Muslim thinkers 
who were under neo-Platonic influences were 
naturally still less able to do so. They often 
identified ^adam and ^uwwa. Usually however, 
they endeavoured to represent our world of becoming 
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as a hierarchy of positive forces or powers. The 
process of becoming is then to be conceived as 
a co-operation, a working into one another of 
active and passive. With Aristotle, the Stoics etc. 
they talk of active and passive, moving and moved, 
ruling and serving forces, which by no means rule 
one another out. Two aspects of one and the same 
process are thus described. One and the same 
power may therefore be active, moving, ruling 
with respect to what is below it in the order of 
stages of being but passive, receptive, contemplative 
with respect to those above it. In other words 
kuwwa and /V are used in the correlative sense 
exactly like matter and form. A material more oi 
less foimed, e. g, clay, is maltei for bricks and 
the formed brick is material for a building. Similarly 
in the sperm there is the potentiality to become 
a boy, in a boy a potentiality to become a man. 
In other words the sperm possesses the imme- 
diate potentiality for a boy, a remote potentiality 
for a man. 

The whole theory is closely connected with the 
dynamic view of the existence of the world. Thus 
as in Aristotle, in the Muslim philosophers physics 
including psychology are developed into a hier- 
archical system of natural forces and faculties of 
the soul. In place of faculty we sometimes find 
parts of the soul Platonic terminology, 

also used by Aristotle), Galenic influences may be 
traced, especially in the doctrine of the faculties 
of the soul and their localisation (in KarSbi, Ibn 
SmS and GJiazali). FSrabi deals with this in his 
(i. e. Abhandlungeuy ed. Dieterici^p. ^tsqq,\ 
wrongly ascribed to Ibn SinS in TV/ Rasl^il^ p. 42 
wO ; cf. his ‘‘Model State” (ed. Dieterici, p. 34 
sqq^. Ibn SlnS (Kimh Cairo X913, 

p. 258 sqq.] cf. fskarat^ ed. Forget, p. 123 sqq^ 
enumerates some 25 l^uwanfrom the highest faculty 
of the reasoning soul to the powers of the simplest 
bodies. GliazaU {TaKafut^ ed. Bouyges, Index) is 
acquainted with over 30 l^uwa"; but some are 
synonyms. Further details regarding the facultie.s 
of the soul are briefly indicated in the aiticle “Soul” 
in Hastings, Enc, of Rtl, and Ethics*, td. De Wijs* 
begeerte in den Islam^ X92Xj Index. 

As briefly explained above, in the world of 
becoming Ij^uwwa is earlier in time than yf"/, but 
f^l — so his Muslim successors teach following 
Aristotle — is always the earlier in the sense of 
the higher. What is potential cannot of itself devolve 
into actuality. God who is the perfectly real, 
according to the Muslim philosophers, brought the 
world from non-existence (^adatn) to existence 
{vjudjiud) or from kmwwa to fil{ikh.Fddi\ The spirits 
which act as intermediaries between God 
and the world are usually called real. It is the 
activity of the last heavenly spirit, the fa^^ai^ 
which as Ibn SfnS, following Farabi, expresses it, 
gives everything earthly its form (wa/iib 
cf. for this expression Enneades^ v, 9, 3), or, as 
Ibn Ru^d prefers to say, brings everything potential 
here into actuality. This is however not a distinction 
in principle between the two philosophers: with 
Aristotle they regard matter and form as sub- 
stances, potentiality and activity as their attributes 

On the amalgamation of the doctrine of poten- 
tiality and activity with speculations on possibility, 
chance, free will and determinism cf. the article 
MANTi^. Here it need only be observed that tbn 
Sina very strongly emphasises the idea of con- 


tingency in Aristotle, Ibn Rushd on the other 
hand — in thi*? case agreeing with fJharali — 
inclines to the view that the conception of the 
pO'.sible has onl> meaning with regard to w’hat is 
actually lealised. 

Hi. In tlip Theology of Aristo*le fed. Dieterici, 
p. 94; is the follfiwing renjarkahle passage : 
“In this fsen-jual) world action is preferable to 
potentiality, in the higher (intelHgihle) world how- 
ever, potentiality is pieferable to action”. This 
pregnant sentence is not found, so far as 1 know, 
in the Enneades init corresponds completely to 
the utteiaoces of Plotinu*. {^Enn.^ v, I. c st/.; 3, 
IS 4 ^ * -TO* According to a general 

principle of Plotinus — not however always logically 
carried through — the categories and main con- 
ceptions of Aristotelian philosophy are only to 
be referred to the sensual world. If they are applied 
to the spiritual world, they have another but higher 
meaning. The higher k^wwa is an intensifleation 
of the productive faculty discussed under i. In 
addition there is an exchange of value in the 
factors potentiality and actuality. 

According to Plotinus, the first and only principle 
of all things (in the “Theology of Aristotle” s=: God) 
is raised above the logos of the Stoics (kaVtma^ 
active force) and above the energeia of the Peri- 
patetics (/*/). It is true that one can say of the 
yov(* Cak/)^ the first created thing, it is Arfyo; ttect 
svep*i£/es of the First, but the First himself i.s from 
his nature i. e. power, all-power. With the 

uniqueness of the First (elsewhere also, as by Plato, 
called the absolute good) only one quality, that 
of omnipotence, is compatible. All activity how- 
ever, whether it is thinking or acting, presupposes 
multiplicity and effoit, which cannot be ascribed 
to the absolutely simple Being. On this definition 
of the First as Dynamts cf, Plato's utterance {Soph,, 
247 E); “I define the being of the existing in 
this way, that it is nothing but a Dynamis”. 

Excluding the M/tazila, it may be said that 
this emphasis on the omnipotence in the being 
of the Unique (God) must have been much more 
natural to the Muslim theologians — although 
traditionally they deal with God’s knowledge 
before his power — than the Aristotelian view 
that God is pure energeia, which manifests itself 
only in thinking. This is so often and clearly ex- 
pressed, that no examples need 1>e quoted. But 
from the earliest times the theologians used the 
word kudra to describe divine omnipotence. There 
was however nothing to prevent neo-Platonising 
mystics from taking l^uwwa into their lich voca- 
bulary. pjllT, for example al^kdmil^ ch. 19), 

calls God’s kudra a ^uma dkatfjm^ an attribute 
of being, which belongs to God alone, because he 
produces the existing from non-existence. 

In conclusion it may be observed that in theo- 
logical terminology the word usually refers to 
the activity of beings possessing knowledge and 
volition and that God is by preference referred to 
as a /S';/, a doer, than as a being bi V-/*/. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the text; I. Madkour, La Place 
d*aUPMb% dans Picole phUcsophiqut musulmane^ 
Paris 1934, esp. p. 122 sqq, (on the intellect 
and other faculties of the soul); M. Horten, 
Die Metaphysik Avicennas 1907 sqq*, esp. 
p. 250—- 275 ; S, V, d, Bergh, DU Epitome dcr 
Metaphysik des Averroes,, I924> p« ^7 W*j 
204 sqq, (Tj. Bobr) 
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LADHlKlYA, in French usually Lattaquie or 1 
Lattaki^, became the capital of the auto- 
nomous “gouvernemen t de Lattaquie 
(]£tat des Alaouites)”, created on Aug. 31, 
1920 by the French mandatory admini- 
stration; its constitution was promulgated on 
May 14, 1930 by the Haut-Commissaire. Since that 
date the town, which under Tuikish rule before the 
World War looked ruined and filthy, has developed 
into a clean and flourishing town. It has about 
23,000 inhabitants including about 18,000 Sunni 
Muslims, 400 Orthodox Greeks, 1,000 Armenians, 
500 Maronites, 300 Roman Catholics and 370 
Protestants. The ‘Alawi state covers an area of 
6,500 sq.km, (out of the 160.000 sq.km, of the 
whole French mandated area) with 260,000 in- 
habitants and sti etches from a line running roughly 
from Ras el-Basil to Djisr e§h-^ughr on the Nahr 
al-'Asi (O routes) southwards for 100 miles to the 
Nahr al-Kebir (Eleutheros) ; the eastern boundary 
which runs at an average of 40 miles from the 
coast coincides in part with the course of the 
Nahr el-‘Asi and continues roughly in the direction 
of its tributary the Nahr SartLt. The state com- 
piises two sandi&l^s, Lattaquie and Tarttls, a municipe, 
Ruwad, and an autonomous municipality, Lattaqui6. 
The sandja^ of Lattaquie consists of 5 kadas: 
Lattaquiy, J^eble, MasySf, BaniySs and el-Haffe 
(south of Babenna, in the northeast of Lattaquiy). 
The ^ada of Lattaquiy has 53,000 inhabitants in- 
cluding about 25,000 Sunnis, 20,000 ^Alawls, 
4,300 Oithodox Greeks, x,20o Armenians, 600 
Mai unites, 450 Piotestants (mainly local converts 


of the American missionaries) and 300 Roman 
Catholics. The 'AlawTs live mainly in the mountains 
while the population of the coast around Lattakie 
is a mixed one. 

The modern Lattakie lies to the east of the 
old town, the double walls of which are still 
recognisable in places. In the northwest of the 
town not far from the Boulevard Billotte is the 
necropolis described by Renan in i860 stretching 
for about 1,000 yards. To the north of the town 
are the ruins of a large church and in the east 
those of an ancient aqueduct. The castle (Chatem 
de la Liche from the name given by the Crusaders 
to the town) stood on a hill to the east of the 
old and northeast of the present town. The most 
important ancient monument within the town is 
the Tetrapylon which stands at the intersection 
of a colonnaded street running north-south with a 
smaller street running east and west; 500 yards 
away is a building with Corinthian columns which 
is known as the "Temple of Bacchus'’, and the 
Keniset el-Mu^alla^a which was formed from an 
old church. 

The ancient harbour in the west of the town 
has a narrow entrance and is commanded by 
towers built by the Crusaders out of ancient 
materials in the xlv^b century. The ancient harbour 
stretched farther east and south than the present 
one and was in part cut out of the rock. 

Bibliography, P. Jacquot, VMtat des 
Alaouites {Gouvernement de ZaSia^uie),, 2»d ed., 
Bairut 1931. (E. HoniGMANN) 
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MA‘SD. [See 

MA^AFIR, the name of a South Arabian 
tribe, the genealogy of which is given as Ya’^fur 
b. Malik b. al-HSrithb. Murra b. Udadb. Humaisa' 
b. 'Amr b. Yaahdjib b. "^Arib b. Zaid b. Kahlar 
b. Saba^; they are included among the Himyar. 
Their land coincided in the main with the former 
Turkish kadS of TaHzzIya and was divided into 
Upper and I.ower Ma^afir. Al-HamdSnl, who has 
the fullest-infoimation about the al-Ma'5fir, gives 
the following places in their area: 

I.al-I 2 iuwwa (the modem SSl^ el-Dju^a between 
the l^ebel Selw and Cjebel Bedu) which was 
ruled by the family of Shu ’l-Mughullis belonging 
to the tribe of Hamdfin, who had control of the 
citadel of the town which had to be ascended by 
a ladder. At a later date it was under the Marranians 
descendants of 'Umair MarrSn, a ^ail of the 
Hamdan, to whom the prophet Muhammad sent 
a letter; 2. ^jabS (the modern Stlh Ejaba) in 
the # 5 * of the same name in the defile between 
the l>iebel Sabir and Ejebel (the modem 

Ejebet Habagh)) accordii^ to E, Glaser, TagebucA^ 


ii., fol. 15b, in the BilSd AkrSd south of the 
Ejebel Sabr, between this and the Djebel Sami'. 
The place was visited by Glaser in 1892 and is now 
a "miserable collection of kennels” in which only 
a large quadrangular old well (Bfr Sahlflla) survives 
as a reminder of its period of splendour, with fine 
square marble slabs in which can be clearly seen 
the traces of the winding of the rope which has 
been done there for centuries. In ancient times 
Ejaba was the capital of the Ma'afir territory and 
the residence of the reigning dynasty of the Al 
al-KarandS; 3. HarSza where striped cloaks were 
made; 4. Suhara (the modern Uzzla Sawwa). 
Here according to Maslama b. YSsuf al-KhaiwanI 
were the palaces of the Ma^^fir, the ruins of which 
are mentioned by al-HamdSnl in the viiith Book 
of the lAltl; 5. ^Azaza; 6. al-Dumama; 7. 
BirdSd (correctly Ibn al-MudjSiwir in A. Sprenger, 
Pos/^ und Reiserouten,^ p, 152; not YazdSd as in 
D. H. Muller’s edition of the ^ifa of HamdSnT, 
p- 99 i i6)* According to E, Glaser [Tagebuch,^ ii., 
fol. X4b) BirdUd is north of Ei^bziya, barely three 
hours from Ta'izz, belongs to the Bilad §abr and 
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lies between TJjebel Sabr and Djebel Habash, which 
probably corresponds to the Idebel DJiakhir in 
al'Ilamdaoi; Biidad denotes a district^ not a place; 
8. I>iizla; 9. al-‘An&iyein (not al-'A'^ia^ji as 
in E. Glaser, St/a, p. 99, s,; cf. the variant al- 
'"Ushaisb, Si/a, ii., p. 1 00); lo. Djabal Sabii 
(the modern Sabr); ii. Djabal T)hakhir (thr 
modern I>iebel HabaiJh). 

The lands of the MaSlfir therefore lay between 
the Wadi Nakhla and the Wadi Flara/a nnd in- ‘ 
eluded a considerable part of the Ta'i//Tya, the 
houndaiies of which have been tjiven by IL v. 
Maltzan. The Ma'Sfir however did not form a 
compact body but, especially in the Djebel Sabr 
and Dhakhii, were much mixed with members of 
other tribes (the A/d, Saksak, al-Kakb, al-Hawa«shib, 
al-Karb, Banu Madjid and WSkid). To this day 
their memory is preserved by the name of the 
castle of al-Ma‘5fir in the Wadi Zabab east of the 
J^jebel Habagh. A pait of this area (lower Ma^Sfii) 
had an evil reputation on account of its magicians 
and sorcereis and the people there spoke a jargon. 
From the earliest times the Ma^Sfir enjoyed a 
certain reputation as weavers. No less a person 
than the Tubba' As^ad Kamil, who according to 
the legend was the first to cover the Ka^ba, is ^aid 
to have hung it with Ma^afir cloth, which is evidence 
of the value of these cloths. Muhammad’s corpse 
is also said to have been wrapped in Ma'afir cloth. 
Besides weaving, the Ma'afir made saddles which 
enjoyed as great a reputation as those from 
Ilaijramawt, which were also among the best in 
Arabia. 

The history of the tribe of al-Ma^dfir can he 
traced far back into the pre-Tslamic period. The 
old Sabaean inscription Gl« 1000 A, the celebrated 
long text from ^iiwali (c. 500 n. r,) which records 
the founding of the great Sabaean kingdom, men- 
tions at the beginning of the third line the tribe 
of Ma^afir (p9j;b)» whose towns were burned by the 
Sabaean conqueior Kariba^fl Watar. Their lands 
were presumably then incorporated in the Sabaean 
kingdom. Tn the first century A. D. we find it men- 
tioned under the name in the Periplus 

mans erythraei (§ 1 6, 22, 31). It was under a 
T^pxvvoQ (Kulaib) who lived in the town 

of Sdfvjf, three days’ journey from Mci/?* (MukhS). 
This Save, in Ptolemy, vi. 7, 42 S«^i# is 

however not, as C, Ritter (p. 77 1) assumed, Ta^irz, 
but the Swm (DID) of the inscriptions, which is 
to be sought southeast of Ta^izz and the name of 
which survives in Sawwa, the name of the region 
N.W. of the 0 njaba, the chief town of which 
Yefrus is 7 — 8 hours from Ta'izz. As it is reckoned 
3 days’ journey by camel from Ta'izz to MukhS, 
this agrees with the distance given in the Periphis 
marts erythraei between Muza and Save, Under the 
Maphririte tyrannos was not only the Ma'afir ter- 
ritory, which he obviously administered as a prince 
of the Sabaean empire, but also ’A^xu/a (roughly 
Somaliland) on the African coast. The Ma^afir, as 
A. v. Kremer (Saj^s, p, xiv.) already pointed out, weie 
obviously identical with the Ux^xptrect of Ptolemy, 
vi. 7, 25, who are mentioned as neighbours of 
the *Ofiifp 7 rxi (IJimyar) and the Zcevpxptrxt and 
ToSwtff (people of Zafar and Reda'). E. Glaser 
(Skizse, ii. 28, 141 s^g,) also identified the Am- 
phryans (Phyrai) of Pliny (NaA Sis A, vi. 158) 
with the Ma^afir and then sought to recognise in 
the Garindaei and Lareudani of Strabo the regal 
family of Al al-KarandS, but both these are very 
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doubtful. Of the further history of the MaSfir in 
I he pre-lsh“inic penod ue are Irtle hct^ei infoimed. 
We know from the in-itription fll 424 that an 
emba sy vas sent from th^* t >wn of Sauwa to the 
Sabaean king Ili^harh Yaltdih nnd his brother to 
make ^ubrnh-ion to them and leg for peace. 
Sawwv at ♦his time must ha/e been on the side 
of Ma’^Ifii and it-* prince Shamir Phn Uaid.ir on 
! the side of th#* Flah-^Out. the encmic'* of S^ba^. Tn 
‘ kam'uidn of the year 9 (T)ec. 630). the Ma'afir 
with the Tlliu Ru^ain and Ham Lin adopted 
and received an epistle iu>m Muhammad with 
detailed Instruttions regarding their obligations, 
among which it is interesting to note that the 
poll-tax of a dinar of full weight of the ila'afir 
standard could .also be paid in ai tides of clothing, 
obviously of those Ma'Jfir materials already men- 
tioned. .\t a later period the greater part of the 
Ma^fii migrated to Kg>pt where with other South 
Arabians they played an impoitant part in the 
building up of the country At the Imilding of 
al-Fustll w'e find a Ma'afin among the supei visors 
whom 'Amr b. al-’^As put in charge of the street- 
plan and who, it is inteiesting to note, wcic all from 
South Aiabian tribes. Here the Ma'atir, like the other 
South Aiabian tiihes (Sadif, Khawlan. Madhljidj, 
Ru‘'ain,, Saba’, Wa'il, al-Kabad, ITadiamawt etc.), had 
their own streets (///’A?/ Their memory 

is also preserved in the village of Phkat aU 
mentioned in 322 (934). The tribe produced 
a number of distinguished men and we find the 
nisba al-MaSfin frequently not only in Egyptian 
local history but on Arabic tombstones in Egypt 
in the Museum of Arab Art in Cairo and In the 
Arabic papyri (e. g. Nrs 646 and 736 of the Aus- 
stellung des Papyrus Errher/og Rainer in Vienna). 

Blh lia^r aphy\ Inscriptions. Glasei 
1000 A, in N, Rhodokanakis, AUsahaische Ttxte, 
i. {S,B.Ah Wien, cevi., 1927), p. 22, 41, 120; 
Glaser 424 in C. Conti Rossini, Sttgli TlabaXat, 
in R.R,A*L,, ser. v., .xv. (1906), p. 51. — 
Al-Mukaddasi, in B.G.A*, Hi. 87; al-Ya%abi, 
Kitab aUBuldan, in B.G,A,, vii, 318; al-Ham- 
d2ni, S!f/ai /^/anJra/ a/-* Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, 
Leyden 1884—1891, p. 54, 67, 78, 99, loo, 
125, 126, 134, 190, 20X, 204; do., /kitb, X. 
(Cod. Berol. (U. 22), p, 2, 10 ; viii. (Cod. Strass- 
burg, Ar. Spitta 16), p, 76,10? Ya^jut, 
ed. Wustenfeld, i. 590; ii. 472, 886; Hi. 66, 
367; iv. 500 q,\ Maraiid aXl(tUa\ ed. T. G. 
J. Juynboll, iii. xi8; al-Bakri, Mit^djam, cd. 
Wustenfeld, ii. 552; i)jalal al-D!n *Abd al-Rah- 
man al-Suyiiti, Ltibb aULnhah /I Tahrir c/- 
Asitcih, cd. P. I. Veth, i., Leyden 1840, p. 348; 
Ibn HishSm, Sira, ed. Wustenfeld, l/ii., p. 956; 
Abu Dharr, SJiar^ al-Slra, ed, P. Bronnle, ii., 
Cairo 1911, p. 445; al-Kindi, Simb al-WnbUt, 
ed. Rh. Guest (G.M.S,, xix., Le3rden 1912), 
p. 45, 283*, al-Kal|j:ashandi, al-A^xba, Hi., 
Cairo 1914, p. 330 jy., 332; ^Azfmuddin A^mad, 
Pie au/ SMarahien bezugUcken Angaben Salwan'^s 
im &ams ab^UlTim (<7. M, S», xxiv,, Leyden 
1916), p, 73; C. Ritter, Pie Brdkunde von 
Asien, vuf/i., Berlin 1846, p. Ji, 770 jy.; A. 
V. Kremer, t^ber die sudaraUscHe Sage, T^eipzig 
i866, p. xiv., 31, 34, 84; F. wustenfeld, AryfjiVr 
m den gentaL Taheihn d, araK SfUmme w. 
Familien, Gottingen 1853, P* 877? A. Sprenger, 
Post- u. Reiser outen d. Orients (Abh. /. d, 
Kunde d* Morgenhndes, ui/iii., Leiprig 1864), 
p, 152; do., Pas Zebtn md dU Lekre dis 
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Mohammad^^ iii., Berlin 1869, p. 440, note l, 
450 do., Die alte Geographic Arabiens^ 
Bern 1875, p. 75 sq., 78, 183, 255, 310 sq,\ 
F. Wustenfeld, Die Geographic und Verwaltung 
von Agypten nock dem Arahischen des Abut 
''AhbcLs Ahmed ben ''AH aUCalcaschandi {Ahh, 
Gcs, d. Wise. Gott^ xxv., 1879), p. 51; J. 
Wellhausen, Sktzun und Vorarbcitcn^ iv», Berlin 
1889, p. lOS, N®. II and p. 7, 191, N«. 142, 
and p. 75; E. Glaser, Tagebuch^ i., 1892, fol. 8a, 
9a, lob; ii., 1887, fol. 14a, 15a, as®, 29 J^.,34^; 
do., Skizze der Geographic und Geschichte Ara- 
bietts^ i., Munich 1889, p. 23; ii., Berlin 1890, 
p. 28s 141 — 143; M. Hartmann, Der islamische 
Orient^ BerUhte und Forschungen^ ii.. Die ara- 
bischc Frage^ Leipzig 1909, p. 37, 154, 416x7., 
466 sqq, ; I. Stizygowski, Or namente altar abischcr 
Grabs teine in Kairo^ in /x/., ii., 1911, p. 325 
sq, (for al-Maqbfiri read eU-Mc^hjiri throughout); 
S. Speiber. Die Schrciben Muh^nmads an die 
Stamme Arabiens (dissert. Berlin i9i6 = .Af. 5 . 
0 , 5 . As.f xix.), p. 76 sq, 

(Adolf Grohmann) 
MADiNAT AL-jpRTAS. [See KirtSs.] 
MAHSTTB, the name of a Fathan tribe 
on the north-west frontier of India. The 
Mahsilds inhabit the heart of WazfristSn around 
Kaniguram and are shut off from British territory 
by the Bhittanni country. On all other sides they 
arc flanked by Darwegh lOl?! Wazirls. It is now 
generally accepted that they left their original 
home in the Birmal hills of modern Afgjianistan 1 
sometime towards the close of the fourteenth 
century and gradually extending eastwards occupied 
the country in which they now reside. The tribe 
has three main branches; the Bahlolzai, §haman 
ICh?l, and the *^Allzai. 

Ignoiant, illiterate and superstitious, knowing 
merely the externals of Islam, the Mahsud knows 
no law but his own passions and desires. Treacherous 
and dogged in the pursuit of vengeance he will 
not scruple to kill even a woman or a child. 
According to his customary law only the actual 
murderer should be punished, but theory is one 
thing, piactice another. 

The MahsUds have always been the scouige of 
the BannH and Deradjat borders. This was the 
case in the days of Sikh rule and, after the an- 
nexation of the PandjSb in 1849, still con- 
tinued to plunder and devastate the bordeis of 
British India. This and the fact that their rocky 
mountain fastnesses command the Gomal and Toci, 
two of the five main passes connecting India with 
Afghanistan, have compelled the British to resoit 
to reprisals. On three occasions, in i860, 1881 
and 1894, Mahsuds became so troublesome 
that punitive expeditions had to be undertaken 
against them. On the conclusion of the i860 ex- 
pedition a temporary peace was patched up by 
which each of the three main sections of the tribe 
agreed to hold themselves responsible for outrages 
committed by their respective clansmen. From 1862 
to 1874 various sections of the tribe were at one 
time or another placed under a blockade until, 
in 1873 and 1874 respectively, the Siaman ^iBl 
and Bahlolzai, finding their continued exclusion 
from British territory irksome, made full submission. 
The burning of Tank by a band of MahsUds in 
1879 and other outrages brought about the ex- 
peditiem of 1881 when a British force penetrated 
WasjlristJin as far as Kfiniguram and MakIh. For 


the next ten years British subjects were left practically 
unmolested and the whole of the Waziri border 
enjoyed a period of comparative peace. So peace- 
fully disposed were the Mahsuds that, in 1883 
they even rendered assistance in the survey of the 
country around Khadjuri Ka6, and, in 1890, were 
granted allowances for the watch and ward of 
the Gomal pass. 

In 1894, under the influence of Mulla Powinda, 
a ShabI IQiel priest belonging to the 'Allzai section 
of the tribe, the MahsHds attacked the British 
boundary demarcation camp in defiance of the 
subsidized malihs. From this time the MullS’s in- 
fluence steadily increased, and all efforts to uphold 
the authority of the malihs against his faction 
failed. Continued depredations along the British 
borders after 1897 called for reprisals. From 
December 1900 to March 1902, the Mahsuds were 
subjected to a stringent blockade, but it was only 
after the blockade had been varied by sudden 
punitive sallies into the Mahsud hills that they weie 
forced to come to terms. During this period there 
were two factions in the country, the one headed 
by the maliks,^ the other by their enemy, the 
Mulls Powinda (to whom also, in an effort at con- 
ciliation, a monthly allowance had been granted 
in 1900); and from 1902 onwards the MullS*s 
influence was paramount. After 1908 the Mahsild 
question became acute again, and a series of raids 
into British territory were traced to him. On his 
death in 1913, his place was taken by Mulls 
^Abd al-HSkim, who continued the policy of at- 
tempting to preserve the independence of the 
Mahsud country between British India and AfghSn- 
istSn, by exploiting the marauding proclivities of 
the tribesmen. From 1914 to 1917 the history of 
the Dera IsmS^fl ^an district was one long tale 
of rapine and outrage. Eventually, in 19 17, troops 
marched into the Mahsud country, but were able 
to effect only a temporary settlement. British pre- 
occupations elsewhere delayed the day of retribution, 
and, during 1919 and 1920, the wind-swept raghzas 
of WaziristSn witnessed the severest fighting in 
the annals of the Indian frontier. 

Bibliography: C. U. Aitchison, Treaties^ 
Engagements and Sanads,^ xi., 1909; R. I. Bruce, 
The Forward Policy and its Results,^ 1900; C. 
C. Davies, The Problem of the North-West 
Frontier,, 193 ?; do., Coercive Measures on the 
Indian Borderland,^ in Army Quarterly Review^ 
April 1928; R. H. Davies, Report showing Relations 
of British Government with Tribes on N. W.F, 
of the Punjab,^ 1855-1864, 1864; Frontier and 
Overseas Expeditions from India {Confidential)^ 
vol. ii., 1908; North-West Frontier Province 
Administration Reports (published annually); 
Operations in Waziristan,, 1919 — 1920, 1 921; 
W. H. Paget and A. H. Mason, Record of 
Expeditions against the N, W. F, Tribes since 
the Annexation of the Punjab,^ 1885; Panjah 
Administration Reports 1S50-1900; Parliament* 
ary Papers,^ Ixxi., Cd. 1 177, 1902; H. Priestley, 
Nayat-i Afghnni^ 1874; H. A. Rose, Glossary 
of Tftbes and Castes of the Punjab and North* 
W tsi Frontier Province^ iii., s. v. Wazft* ; H. 
C. Wylly, From the Black Mountain to Wazir- 
istan,^ 1912. (C. Collin Davies) 

al-AU^UlAT (a.), at first usually called 
^PgMBHfds or the ten words is the name 

given by the Muslim philosophers to the ten 
•categories of Aristotle. Since Aristotle 
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Aure^yo^iot and Kxni'', opttv (the Uttei al»o oicjsiitii' 
ally in Plato) have been rcfcried to th<‘ kinds 
{yevvi, afijna^') or tonns a^htnii) oi pre- 

dication in the judgment or the sentence, ana at 
the same time, because collect judgment should 
correspond to being, to the kinds of being 
al-maix'^udat). The categoric » theiefore have not 
onl> a logical but also — perhaps with the ex- 
ception of lelation — a real significance in the 
philosophical sciences. 

In Plato's Dialectics logic and metaphysics were 
not distinguished, i.c. to him the highest con- 
cepts of thought weie at the same time ♦he 
highest forms ol being. These aie, according to the 
Sophists (254 Df.), being, movement and lest, the 
identical and the different (cf. Enmaden^ v, x, 4; 
vi. 2, 8 and the Tkeologu des An^ioteUs^ ed, 
Dieterici, p. 108; see the at tide anniya). Aristotle^ 
however, was the first — induced perhaps by the 
arbitrary collocation of ten pairs of mam concepts 
in the Pythagoreans — to make a logical system 
of the main concepts. This shows the influence 
of the Greek use of the sentence but U not taken 
over from an already complete grammar. The 
presentation preserved in the Categories is, it is 
true, defective and at the end corrupted by later 
additions; but it can be supplemented and undei- 
stood from the use in the Metaphysics^ Physics 
and Ethics of Aristotle* 

The Stoics, although they added to the termino- 
logy, emphasised the metaphysical significance of 
the Categories of Aristotle and reduced them to 
the four kinds of being. For Aristotle being was 
a term of many meanings, but, according to the 
monism of the Stoics, being or the something (r/, 
is the conception of species which comprises 
everything, the kinds of which are as follows: 
I. subjects (yToxetfA€vo 6 % 2. essential qualities 
3. accidental ways of behaviour (srfili; ’^^ovra), 4. the 
relata rt staic This emphasis on the 

metaphysical significance and the reduction to 
four exercised some influence on Arabic logic [cf. 
below]. 

An even more far-reaching simplification of the 
categoiies, the limitation to substance and accident 
(t^awhaf and to which was added, as a 

third, locality in space Qtaiyiz)^ found its way into 
the haiUm, 

The Neoplatonists followed an eclectic procvduie 
in their doctrine of the categories. With Plato 
they made a distinction between the woild of the 
senses and that of the intelligence. The above 
mentioned five Platonic concepts were ai>plied 
to the world of the intelligence and the ten 
categories of Aristotle to the world of the senses 
— of course reduced to five and derived from 
the Platonic concepts (cf, Enmads^ vi., ch. x — 3). 

Already in the Neo-Platonic school (Porphyrius 
with his “Introduction to the Categories” taken 
over by Arabic logic) we find a return to Aristotle. 
The Neo-Platonic attempt at reconciliation may 
have made an impression on some mystics and 
theologians of IslSm but the logic of the philo- 
sophers and the later theologians is overwhelmir^Iy 
Aristotelian. 

The Categories have at different times been 
edited in or translated into Syriac and Arabic. 
The most influential was the translation of Is^S^ 
Xbn l^unain (d, 298 sss 9x0— 9x1). His terminology 
predominated from the time of al-Far 3 bl. The 
commentator Ibn Ruahd adopted it completely. 


\ numbei '»f v.irkahf» ,uivi\ed Ii )we\ei whirh go 
>ack to the <xf ’ < eiitnrj a i*. .11 1 j loijublj •'le in the 
Mini haseii on the ot Afuhaiunwd b, AiuJ 

\Il 5 h f>. al-Mu[, .fn'* ;ii pla e of i^f^uwha/ 

(it wt.; s. AiN,. and | in pluc uf 

*vud\ 7<h vit.. . C. A. Xalliiiu. Iht 
uab^ X sn in \jk. ’l02O^. 637 -64b;; 

iltaa nl m * i in jLice oi li>it 
VaLuti, Mi. itta., j 145; aui, 
i\. 60 ?^.: Ilm Si, I, (’airo X912. j, 331}; 

Ghi/ili, Maji^ <4 < 1912, p 99^ 

Following Ari>lotle the Arabic doctrine 

oi tlip categoiic, b'gin'- with the a,ialy-.i-» of the 
"entente and with ol^seixations on the use of 
word^, synonym', etc. Although the* whole, i. e. here 
the sentence, is according to Aristotle's \ifcW eaillei 
in being than the pait. the woid, the doctrine of 
the categories con‘‘uler-» the single words .ibstiacted 
from their connection m the sentence, vi/. hist the 
subject or sulistiatum of which various things can 
be predicated btil which h not itself pieiiicated 
and is not in a subject. In the strict -.ende then 
the first category does not seem to be a category 
(piedication) at all; but it includes within itself 
not only the nine acciileutal categorie'., IniL also 
— and this is its particular characteristic — the 
essential determinations of the concepts of species 
and genus. 

Ariitotle staits from the point of view of the 
concrete, the single individual substance close 
to us. Then come, in increasing absti action, the 
quantum which is related to the material physical ; 
the quale or quality, similar to form: and the 
related or referred (relation) with which we are 
farthest lemoved fiom the individual conciete. 
In this order of succession, which is in keeping 
with AiistotleS intention, the categories are 
enumerated in chapter 4; the later treatment of 
quality after relation (ch. 7 — 8) is piobably based 
on some mistake m the Greek tradition. The 
four categories mentioned already had pride of 
place in the Aristotelian system, especially after 
the Stoic criticism. Thus Mas^udi, iv,, 

p. 66 4^., calls them simple the others 

composite i. e. reducible. The Ifebwan al-Safa’ 
(Uombay, i/iv. 95) call them roots which 

heie means the same thing. F&rSbi also {Ab- 
handlun^^en^ ed. Dietcrici, p. 91 ) mentions four 
simple categories but if the text is tight, puts 
position (wm/', 7th cat.) in the place of rekitioii. 

Categories 5 — 8 are closer determinations of the 
preceding and less impoitant. They are cursorily 
illustrated by examples and, at least in the text 
that has survix-ed, not further inxestigated. Only 
the two last (doing and suffering) were emphasised, 
paiticularly at the end, probably on account of 
their greater importance. 

It is further to be noted that some of the 
main concepts of the Aristotelian philosophy, like 
matter and form, power, action and movement, 
are not enumerated among the categories. As 
already mentioned matter and form have contacts 
with the second and third category. Movement 
is specially connected with doing and suffering, 
but with power and action goes through all the 
categories. It might perhaps be said that the 
tendency of Aristotle to emphasise the many 
varieties and kinds of being, is to be seen in 
the doctrine of the categories even more clearly 
than in that of the principia. 

Muslim philosophers from the time of al-FSxSbl 
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have in logic reproduced the teachings of Aristotle 
as faithfully as possible. Farabi was well conscious 
of many difficulties (cf. especially Abhandlungtn^ 
ed. Dieterici, p. 84 sqq^\ Ibn SinS strongly em- 
phasised the metaphysical and at the same time 
the psychical character of the categories, but he 
dealt with them in the logical parts of his 
Ghasali dealt with them (Makasid) only in his 
Metaphysics; Ibn Kughd followed the master most 
faithfully. 

As already mentioned, the categories are intended 
to be the highest general concepts; they are 
therefore incapable of definition; they can only 
be described by analogy or from some pecu- 
liarity Mjassd) and illustrated by examples. 

Let us now examine them in order. 

1 . ovo'Ietf ^awAar, single substance, e. g. a parti- 
cular man, a particular horse etc.; it is first 
defined negatively by saying it cannot be a pre- 
dicate and not be in a subject (wFOKSifJLSvov, mawdu^); 
then positively as that which, although single in 
number, one and the same, can include opposites 
within itself. The most peculiar thing about the 
single substance, however, is that the concepts of | 
species and kind can be predicated of it. The | 
single substances are therefore primary; the kinds j 
and species are called by Aristotle substances of the 
second order (^svre^cu cw/a/, ^awahir 

It costs him however a good deal of trouble to 
assert the substance character of the second kind. 
According to the view of the Stoics, it was customary 
to regard the second substance as essential quality 
(wo/^v, kaif\ see cat. 3). The Muslim philosophers 
however hold Aristotle’s view. 

On substance in the metaphysical sense cf. 
DJAWHAR. 

2. •xoaoVi kam or more rarely hamiya^ 

quantum and quantity, refers to what can be 
described as equal or unequal (Vo-ov, livta-ov\ musdw^^^^ 
ghair e. g. something is two or three 

ells long. This category comprises two species: 
the discrete (hufuc’fisvovf munfaHl)^ like number 
and speech kawl^ i. e. as sound), and the 

continuous i. e. line, surface, 

body, time and space (in the Physics Aristotle adds 
motion). Space and time are here to be under- 
stood in a general sense; determined times and 
spaces come under categories 5 and 6. 

3. Totdnjqi kaif^ more frequently the ab- 
stract kaifiya ; quale and quality, differentiates by 
like and unlike (jUfiotov, ^6(A0tav ; shflbth^ ghair 
shabth\ Four kinds, without guarantee of com- 
pleteness, are distinguished in this category : a. 

and miika and ^/, accomplishment 

and condition. Accomplishments are for example 
all acquired knowledge and virtues; conditions 
are warmth and coldness, health and sickness. In 
general — relatively spealdng — psychical qualities 
are stronger, more lasting than physical qualities, 
which easily change into one another; b, 
and ^wccfAfat, puwwa and la^kwmioa^ natural 
endowments, abilities and the want of them 
[on this see the article ]§:uwwa]; c. •^dSninHeti 
and kaiflyat infiallya and infiniat. 
The explanation attached is confused (cf. cat. 9 
and xo); d. and ^akl and 

form and shape. Here the connection of the 
third category with the Aristotelian concept of 
form is seen {Moq and are synonyms). 

4. Ti, mu4af and related and relation, 
presupposes cat 1—3 and is furthest removed 


from the concrete single substance. Anything can 
be compared in some respect with anything else 
as larger or smaller, greater or less etc. In the 
Metaphysics (iv. 15, p. 1020, b, a6), Aristotle 
distinguishes three main kinds of relations : a, the 
relation of time; b, the relation of productive 
power to the product, of the active to the passive 
in general ; c. the relation of the measured to the 
measure, of the object to knowledge. In the Categories 
various matters of which it is difficult to give a survey 
are included under relation. This category might 
therefore be regarded as the most comprehensive 
with the exception of single substance. This is 
only apparent however; in reality it disappears 
in the other categories. 

5. woO, ain^ where, refers to the definite place 
in space, e. g. in the Lyceum, not to space itself; 
tnahan is often used in place of ain. The distinction 
of above or below falls into this category. Jffaiyiz 
is used synonymously with ain^ but this word 
often has a more general or more abstract signi- 
ficance, e. g. just as we say: in the sphere of, 
within the range of, etc. According to the atomist 
theologians, the incorporeal i. e. the atom without 
extension has haiyiz. The same is usually stated of 
immaterial substances. 

6. vori, maia, when, asks after a definite time, 
e. g. yesterday, and bears the same relation to 
time that ain does to space; we also find zaman 
sometimes used Instead of niaia^ 

7. position, e. g. seated lying. 

8. lahu^ wearing, e. g. to be shod, to be 
armed. 

9. and lo.mimzxAic&xrxm^yaf'alzxAyanfci'il^ 
he does and he suffers, e. g. he cuts, he burns; 
he is cut, he is burned. These two categories 
which Aristotle distinguishes from the logical point 
of view, are in reality, as he himself confesses, not 
to be distinguished in practice in most cases. Let 
us take for example the teacher and his pupil: 
the former is to be regarded as active or the 
most active, the latter as passive or at least the 
most passive. But the matter is not quite so 
simple. Disregarding altogether the many things 
which the teacher suffers, the pupil is in so far 
as he is actually taught, not purely passive or 
receptive but he is developing his own foundations 
for activity (cf. Aristotle, Physics^ iii. 3, p. 202, 
b, zi and De Anima^ iii. 2, p. 426, a, 2). 

After the ten categories come the so called 
post-predicaments: opposites, being earlier, later 
or together, motion and rest. What is given here 
under opposites ( 4 vr/xe/>gv«, mutakabilai) is how- 
ever good Aristotle. Four kinds of opposition 
are given: i. the related, e. g. double and half; 
the contraries, e. g. good and bad ; 2. privation and 
possession, e.g. blindness and sight; 3. affirmation 
and negation (contradictory opposition); cf. the 
article 91DD. 

Bibliographyx S. Schiiler, Die Oberseteung 
der Categorien des AristoteUs von Jacob von 
(diss. Erlangen), Berlin 1897; G. Furlani, 
Le categoric ... di Aristoiele nella ver stone siriaca 
di Giorgio delle Nazioni (Mem, R, A, A., series vL, 

“ voL v., i), Rome 1933 ; J. Th. Zenker, AristoteUs 
, Categoriae graece cum versione arabica Isaaci 
! Honeini Leipzig 1846 (in the G,G.A,, 1887, 
p. 9 16, Aug. Muller gave a number of emendations; 
a critical edition of the Arabic text is now 
available in M. Bouyges’ Averroes Talkhlq PCitab 
aUMaqoulat , . * avec une recension muvelle du 
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Kitab aUMaqoulat {Categories) iVAristote {BibL 
Ar. Schol.^ s. arabe. vol. iv.j, Bairut 1932; I. 
Madkour, I? Organon d' A) is tote dans le monde 
arabe (these), Paris 1934, esp. p. 75—96. 
— As an introduction to the (Jreek doctrine of 
calegoiies we can still recommend : A. Trendclen- 
l>urg, Geschichie der ICategorieniehre^ljQxXin 1846 
(cf. thereon: H. Bonitz, Uber die Kategoiien de* 
Aristoteles^ in S, B, Ah, fF/W/, 1853; and (). 

A pelt, Die Kate^ojienlehte des Ar^^tote/e^,^ in 
Beitf. z. Gfsch, d, gr, Leipzig 1891, 

p. loi — 2 iG). (Tf. i>R Bokr) 

MALTA, p. 213*1, 1 . 2 infia\ correct to “(the 
Muslims who) having landed in 827 at Mazara 
in Sicily had probably already occupied the island 
of Malta”. 

P. 2i3h, 1. 15: in place of “Vassalli” read 
“Michel Antonio Vassalli”. 

Add: Among the facts which show infiltration 
of the Italian language in syntactical construction 
we may note the absence occasionally observed of 
the article in the adjective which follows a noun | 
(c.g. ildisUn malti “the Maltese dialect”), the not 
infrequent use of the adjective before the sub- 
stantive (e. g. iz-zghayyer gue trier malti “the 
smallest Maltese combatant”), the absence which 
may be occasionally noted of the relative pronoun 
(fiVrt) in phrases like dak U ^edna fUJi “what we 
have said above”. Many Maltese expressions, 
especially in educated speech, are purely and 
simply reproductions of Italian expressions with 
Maltese words. 

As a result of amendments introduced into the 
Maltese constitution by the Imperial government 
in 1932 and 1934, the teaching of Italian has 
ceased in the elementary schools. Maltese has 
become the ofHciai language in the law-courts and 
is used in teaching for a certain number of subjects 
even in the university. 

Add to the Bibliography', Amari, Storia del 
Musulmani di Sicilia,^ Florence 1854-1872 (2nd 
ed. revised and extended by the author with 
notes by C. A. Nallino, two volumes so far 
publ., Catania 1933-1935); C. F. Schlienz, Views 
on the Improvement of the Maltese Language 
and its Use for the Purposes of Piducation and 
Literature,^ Malta 1838; G, P, Badger, 

Guide to Malta and Gozo^ 5th ed., Malta 1872; 
Paris al-Shidyak, Hi tab aLBi/da al-matvsTima 
bi d-wasita ila etc,, Tunis 12S3; 

T. Zammit, Malta, The Islands and their History^ 
Malta 1926; A. Cremona and P. Saydon, The 
Development of Maltese as a written Language 
and its Affinities with other Semitic Tongues 
{Congres des Orientalistes a Oxford jgjS)^ Malta 
n. d.; P. Saydon, II Malti u Idlsna s^semin, 
Malta 1929; A. Steiger, Contribueibn a la fonetica 
del Hispano^Arabe y de los Arabismos en el 
Ibero^Romdnko y el Skiliano^ Madrid 1932 
(observations on the archaic character of Maltese, 
p. 86); E. Rossi, Storia della Marina delV 
Ordine di San Giovanni di Gerusalemwe^ di 
Rodi e di Malta, Rome 1926; do., Corrispon^ 
denza tra i Gran Maestri dell' Ordine di San 
Giovanni a Malta e i Bey di Tripoli dal XIJ4 
at 1778,^ in R,S, 0 „^ x. ( 19 * 3 — * 92 S)i P- 414 — 
432; do., Le lapidi sepokrali arabo^musulmane 
di Malta, m R.S, 0 , Jahr( 1929-1 930), p. 428-444; 
do*, Lingua italiana, dUtletto maltese e politica 
britamicaa Leghorn 1929; ik>,^Relazioni 
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tfa i Of an Maest>i JelT Ofdtne di Malta e i 

Bey d, Tnmst dal 16^2 ul 17^6, in R.T,, N.S., 

.N®. 10, 2nd quiirter 1032, p. 193— 2 iC; C. L. 

De^ioulavy, Modern Maltese IJieuiiHre,^ in IKS, 

O..V., vii., part 4. 2935, p. 79«--798; h. 1 -. 

Sutcliffo, Gfummar oj the Maltese lan^uay^t. 

Oxford 1936. (Eiiui.fc 

\ ai-MANNUBIYA, a Tuni->i.in saint 
of the seventh (i h i i t e e n t century, 
who^e full liiime wa*. A ish.i bint Irntan b. ai- 
Hadjdj Sulaimiin. The ni, Oa under which she 
became famous i* Liken from her luiiie ullage 
Mannulia (La Manouba de t'orlcs;, 5 miles west 
ofl'unis. Especially inTuni> she is frequently also 
given the honorific al-Stiiyida, 'fhe contemporary 
historians of the Hafsid dynasty under whom she 
lived, at least those now available to us. make 
no mention of her at all although they several 
times mention her native village. But we have a 
little collection of hei manaldb edited, like many 
of its kind, by an anonymous half-educated man 
in very popular language: the editor seems to have 
used another collection compiled in the liletime of 
the saint or .shortly after her death by an imam of 
the mosque of Mannuba. While still a girl, ‘A'iisha 
al-Mannubiya anticipated her future vocation by 
a certain number of hafumat. When she became 
of suitable age her parents wished to marry her 
to a cousin german. Her mystic ideal made her 
reject this union and she Bed to Tunis. She took 
refuge in a hakurtya (at this period in Tunis a 
kind of caravanserai) outside the old gale of Bub 
al-Falla^ (S. E. of the town, later B2b al-( turdjam). 
This she made her lioine henceforth, while wandering 
round the streets of the neighbouring (quarters of 
al-Mur^iad and al-Sharaf. During her lifetime she 
enjoyed, especially among the lower classes, a 
great reputation for sanctity. Some doctois of the 
law were therefore hostile to her and, according 
to the Manajkib^ had the worst of it. — Oral 
tradition says that al-Mannubiya received SQfi 
teaching from the very celebrated Abu ’l-ljasan 
al-^ 5 dbuli, who, we know, was in Tunis at the 
time she lived. It is therefore not a priori im- 
possible. But neither the Manakib of the saint 
nor those of the “forty disciples of Abu 1 -I^asan” 
{iil-^rba%j al^^hUdhtiltya) make any allusion to 
it. As to the historians of the l.lafsid period (I bn 
ghaldun, al-Zarkasbi, etc.), they say nothing at 
all about the life, teaching and entourage of the 
illustrious Siifi. — ^ Alisha al-Mannabiya is said to 
have died at an advanced age, 76 according to 
iht Manakib, on iht morning of Friday 2i^t Ka^jab 
655 (April 20, 1267). 'I'he modern historian al- 
Badji ul-Mas^udl however, after mentioning this date 
also gives another, the i6th SbawwSl 653 (Nov, 19, 
1255) which, according to an anonymous source, 
was that inscribed on the tombstone of the saint in 
the cemetery of the Bab al-Gursijdni. He adds that 
on this stone the name given to al-MannObiya was 
bint MusS b. Muhammad. In any case, we 
do know that the saint was buried in this cemetery 
known in her time as Ma^harat aU^araf, At 
the beginning of this century an ardent admirer 
claimed to have discovered her tomb there. He 
built a mausoleum in wood over it which has 
rapidly become a place of pilgrimage for the 
women of Tunisia. But the place where ‘A-’isha 
took refuge and settled continues to enjoy great 
popularity with the faithful, particularly women, 
and is still known as al-MannUblya. It is a charming 
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hillock situated some 300 yards southeast of the 
cemetery of al-Gurdjani dominating the whole of a I 
part of Tunis, the lake which separates the town from 
the sea, and the saba^ of al-Sldjuml (popularly 
called es-SejjSmi). Around the ancient ^aisarlya 
there grew up in course of time a little centre 
including an oratory, rooms for the visitors, private 
houses and even a few shops. Some modern buildings 
have increased its impoitance. Popular imagination 
readily connects all the surrounding country with 
the life of the saint. This is why for example the 
opening of an abandoned silo has become the 
place where she hung her spindle when weaving. 
Thursdays are reserved for men and Mondays for 
women for the performance of pious rites in 
common (mi^ad), — The house in the village of 
Mannuba where the saint was born was also the 
object of particular veneration, especially in the 
reign of the Husain! Bey Muhammad al-Sadik 
(1859 — 1882). It was then transformed into a 
massive building including a zawiya^ private apart- 
ments and a Large covered court for the holding 
of meetings of religious brotherhoods. At the 
present day the cult of saints having begun to 
decline, the buildings of Mannhba not having been 
kept up are in a state of complete dilapidation. — 
There is a literature of pious poetry in the popular 
dialect composed in honour of al-Saiyida Leila 
*A’isha al-Mannublya. Sonneck has given a specimen 
in his Chants arabes du Maghreb. — The pre- 
nomens al-Mannnbiya and al-Saiyida are frequently 
given to girls in Tunisia, especially in Tunis; and 
&om the nisba under which the saint, the most 
popular in Tunisia, is venerated there is also a 
prenomen al-Mannlbi for boys. 

Bibliograf ky\ Anonymous, Mana^b aU 
Saiyida alMcmnJihiya (44 p., Tunis, 

al-Nah4a press, 1344 [1925]; there are several 
MSS. of this work, in Tunis also); Muhammad 
al-Badji al-Mas'SdT, al-Khulasa aUnaktya ft 
Umart Ifrtkiya^ p. 64 (Tunis 1323 = 1905); 
Sonneck, Chants arabes du Maghreb^ i. 5 — 7; 
ii- 36—395 H. H. =Abdu ’l-WahhSb, ^hlrat 
al-tunuAyUt (Tunis 1353 — 1934), P- 77—78. 

(H. H. *Abdu ’l-WahhXb) 
^MARTOLOS. iii. 307a. It may be added that 
in the Historia Turckesca of Donado de Lezze 
(ed. Ursu, Bucharest 1910, p. 151) we are told 
that the martolossi were like the aganzi (= 
i. e. the pioneers and sappers, who formed 
the advanced guard of the Ottoman army, with 
the difference that the martolossi were Christians; 
they were also used in Anatolia during the wars 
against the Karaman and Uzun Hasan. 

The word martolos is used in the Te^rikh of 
RSishid (2»d ed., iv. 72) in which there is a 
reference to a certain Topal ^OihmSn Ag^a, head 
of the martolos {str 4 martolos in the heading and 
martolos boM in the text) in Rum-Ili in the year 
17 1 5* (Ettorb Rossi) 

rash* [See KitXb al-Djilwa.] 
MASTUBJ, a village, fort, and district 
in the upper YSrkhUn valley at present 
included in the Dir, Swat and CitrSl Political 
Agency of the North-West Frontier Province of 
India. It apparently formed part of the ancient 
territory of SySmSka (M. Sylvain Ldvi, in xi., 
vol. V., p. 76; and LUders, Weitere Beitrdge zur 
Gesohkhte und Geografhie von Ostiurkestan^ X93Q, 
p. 29 sgqX Stein identides MastQdj with the ter- 
ritory of Cd-wei or which was visited 


by the Chinese pilgrim Wu-K’ung in the viiith 
century A. D. (Ancient Khotan.^ i., foot note on 
p. 15 — 16; Serindia^ i, i8). An inscription dis- 
covered at Barents points to the fact that MastU^ 
was included in the dominions of the Hind5§hSh!ya 
dynasty of Walhand. 

The history of Mastudj is* closely connected 
with that of CitrSl. British relations with these 
two states arose as a result of their relations with 
Kashmir, which state recognized British suzerainty 
in the year 1846. During the viceroyalty of Lord 
Lytton it was deemed expedient, in view of 
Russian military activities in Central Asia, to 
obtain a more effective control over the passes 
of the Hinds Kush. With this object in view the 
MaharRdja of Kashmir was encouraged to extend 
his authority by means of peaceful penetration 
over £itral, Mastudj and Yasin. (The fullest ac- 
count of early British relations with these states is 
to be found in Foreign Office MSS. N®. 65, 1062). 
After the introduction of Lord Curzon’s tribal 
militia scheme, Mastudj became the head-quarters 
of the ClitrSli irregulars. 

Bibliograp hy\ J. Biddulph, Tribes of the 

Hindoo Koosh.^ 1880; Public Record Office^ 

London, Foreign Office MSS. N®. 65, 1062; A. 

Stein, Serindia^ i. and iii., appendix C. 

(C. CoLUN Davies) 

JMLEHKEME. In this article we shall briefly 
discuss the limitation and organisation of jurisdiction 
for the principal lands of IslSm and shall have 
to leave out of consideration the special regulations 
for non-Muslims and foreigners. 

On Morocco, see vol. iii., p. $93^. 

On Algeria, see vol. i., p. 275a. 

On Tunisia, see vol. iv., p. 861 — 862. 

In Egypt in the time of Muhammad ^All there 
was in Cairo a chief ^adl sent every year from 
Stambul who delegated the bulk of the business 
to the deputy he brought with him from Stambul. 
The plaintiff had as a rule to bring with him 
a fatwa from the HanafI mufti^ who belonged to 
the country and held permanent office there; the 
mufti for his part Investigated the legal disputs 
and the iiddl was usually satisfied with confirming 
the fatwa. Simple cases were decided at once by 
the ^adVs deputy or by one of the official witnesses, 
to whom application had first of all to be made. 
Cases of a more complicated nature were brought 
before the chief his deputy and the mufti 

together. In addition to this chief court of justice 
there were subsidiary courts in Cairo and In the 
suburbs at which official witnesses of the chief 
court laid down the law as deputies and under 
the supervision of the chief iihft. In the country 
towns there were also ka^t^ who were usually 
supported by muftlz. Their sphere of jurisdiction 
covered the whole civil law. Jurisdiction in criminal 
cases and the Investigation of complaints in the 
old sense were exercised by the chief admini- 
strative office, al'DtwUn al~Khedtwl^ at the head 
of which was the Kikhya as representative of the 
Pasha; the chief of police (tf^bif) eaid the muhtasib 
had also considerable powers of punishment. Egypt 
was not affected by the Tan^lnt&t legislation of 
the Ottoman empire and not even the medfelk 
was introduced there. After an endeavour had been 
made in 1855 ui^der Sa^id Pasha to codify the 
criminal law, which only resulted in a confused 
compilation based mainly on the there 

came the great jutidicial reform under IsmS^l Pa^ 
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m c<»nueciioii with the introductiou of tlic naxed 
tribunals (1876;. In 1874 a native system of civil 
jurisdiction was introduced with difl*ei*ent 
In 1883 this organisation was replaced by the 
native courts (makahhn ahliya) t^thc system ua-» 
not completely carried through until 1889). an«l 
at the same time new civil, ciiminal and commer- 
cial codes were proclaimed with new regulalion‘> 
for civil and criminal processes (the criminal 
code was brought up to date in 1904), which 
were based on French models. In the meanwhile 
the leorganisdtion of the shan^a tiibunaK had 
begun. Ry a Uw of 1880 the tiibunaK in Can*! 
and Alexandiia were given colleges of three 
judges., the tribunal in Cairo was made a court of 
appeal from the verdicts of individual judges, and 
against the verdicts of these two courts an op- 
portunity of appeal to the Ilan.ifi (chief; mtiftl 
was given; in cases of doubt the tribunals weie 
referred to the competent muftis but in general 
were independent of them. The competence of the 
Khari'a tribunals was confined to family law and 
the law of inheritance, a part of the law of property 
including foundations and (for the courts in larger 
towns) cases of capital crimes referred to them 
by the maHalis msamtya\ at the same time the 
procedure was revised. As early as 1875 
Egyptian government had published a codification 
of family and testamentary law prepared by Mu- 
hammad Kadii Pasha {al-A^ham al-^kaAlya ft 
'/•A/nval also official French and 

Italian translations); this work however was only 
intended to meet the increased need for a con- 
venient summary of the law administered by the 
\ 2 iarl^a tribunals, caused by the institution of 
mixed and native tribunals, and had no authoilty 
of its own even with these courts; this is also 
true of a private work of the same author, in 
which the law of pious foundations is 

codified {A'a/ttiu al'^AiU 7 va U-Jn^af U '^l-Kad^ 
^ala MuMilat first ed., liulalj: 1893 — 

1894). A further step in advance was marked by 
the keglenunt de Kiorganisation des MMmehf of 
1897, modified in 1909 — 1910; between the two 
versions came the fatwa^ of Muhammad ^AMuh 
[q.v.] on the reform of jurisdiction of 1899. 

Both versions anticipate an organisation of the 
sAart^a tribunal in three stages: sommaire {diu^iya\ 
de premiere histance {tbHda lya) and supi erne 
according to the terminology finally adopted; in 
the first single judges sit, in the others colleges of 
judges, according to the earlier version, always three, 
according to the later, three judges in the inter- 
mediate and five in the highest tribunal in Cairo. The 
court of fffipeal is the next highest tribunal; the 
more important cases are at once brought before 
the court of first instance. The earlier arrangement 
gave the muftU definite places on the bench of 
the collegiate courts; in the later arrangement the 
vice-president took the place of the except 

in Cairo* The sphere of the ikari^a courts had 
in the meanwhile been limited, either by direct 
limitation or by definition of the spheres of the 
other courts, to family law and law relating to in- 
heritance and to pious foundations (questions of 
minority come before the maHUHs (mshya created 
in 1896). The last of 1931 again brought 

the number of judges in the highest court down 
to three* As regards method of procedure, in the 
Reglements since 1897 there has been an increasing 
endeavour to do away with the oral evidence of 
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w i! Ilf'S cs Aiul ilo viMuIc Ijjtactif as meau^ 

of proof and to prefer documentary evidence. Since 
19^0 legi>htlou ha-* coa-.nieraoly interfered even 
m content with tin.* lules to be applied by 
the cfjurt* : in genera! the ITinafi code 

li p.edomhnnu a legacy frtmj ffltom.m thne , 
ilthoagh a cunuderjob: section of the populace 
is Saulfi 01 Maliki. 

In the Ottoman empire, in which Muslim 
I.iw au'uifling to the Hanafi scho »l attained the 
gieate-.! importance in aobial j>rac*tice that it had 
eve* had uiice tin* earliest times, tho courts 

we'tt fioin the first competent to deni with both ci\il 
and criminal cases: there \va^ one under o. (udi in 
the chief town of each /af/a and all weie under the 
anthill it) of the cliicf the yJfiiM al-Ps/am 

|q. V.], who also flealt with complaints against 
their decisions but himself hardly ever exeicised 
judicial functions. In the judicial hierarchy., which 
was caiefully oiganiseil as a unit, the kadj-askef 
or the two iQds-^ayX/ f s of Rumelia ami Anatolia 
held the most prominent position. Besides the 
Ittdges the military and police authoiities in the 
person of the su-Aaf/jJ f>r muhiasih also dealt with 
criminal law and they administered it with due 
tegard for the material demands of the ^hari''u 
to some extent, in the belief that theieby they 
were helping to enforce the sacred law. The cri- 
minal law administered by the Xv/Zs was moflified 
iiy the kd?tHn~nitme\ [ip v.], formal laws which 
were not thought to render the sacred law invalid 
or to contradict it but only to fill gaps in it. Tlic 
period of the Tu/i^/mUt [q. v.”) brought a change 
in the organisation of the adunnistratioii of justice: 
fium 1840 commercial courts were created on the 
French model and in 1864 was begun the organisation 
of “ordinary^’ couits {ineijfuhimd ptifJmlye^ 
mehhemelett)^ which received their final form in 
the law of the constitution of courts of 1879, They 
had power to deal with civil and ciiminal cases 
with the exception of commercial cases which went 
to tlie .special commercial courts and the matters 
left to the stanza courts (family, inheritance and 
pious foundations and disputes over talio or blood 
money fcf. JCisAs]). At the same time progiess was 
made with the creation of tone codes of law, 
the commercial code of 1850, the law of property 
of 1857, the definitive criminal code of 1867 (after 
two previous attempts), which however suggests 
an untenable position as it professes both to maintain 
and drop the and notably the civil code, 

the medjelle [q. v,] of 1869 — 1876. This deals 
with the law of contract and of private property 
entirely on the basis of the but in the 

paragraph form borrowed from Europe and with 
modifications in detail, particularly in the biingiog 
of proof. With the awakening of Turkish 
nationalism the tendency towards secularisation of 
the courts gained in strength; in 19x7 

the connection of these courts with the $h.^ihb eth 
Islam was broken and they were placed under the 
Ministry of Justice, and in the same year the ^arfa 
was substantially modified by a law regulating 
family affairs (repealed later however) (transl. by 
Bouvat, in R, AT. Af., vob xliil). The Turkish 
republic in 1924 abolished the siarfa courts in 
connection with the abolition of the caliphate, and 
in 1926 introduced the Swiss civil law and law 
of contract and the Italian criminal code. (E. Pritsch 
has collaborated in this section of the article)* 

In the Arab lands separated from the 

10 
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Ottoman empire the relation between religious and 
secular jurisdiction remained essentially what it 
had been at the time of the separation; in the 
'Ira^: a certain consideration was given to the 
Shi^s. In Arabia proper, where Mecca itself had 
afforded a typical example of the existence of the 
two kinds of courts side by side, under the in- 
fluence of the Wahhabi movement a revival of 
the religious law is perceptible. In Sa^udiya Arabia 
justice is administered only according to the sh.O’i 
and in the sultanate of al-^ihr and al-Mukalla 
the secular court has been abolished (cf. O.M,^ 

1934, p- 458 ^?o- , . , , 

In pre-constitutional Persia religious and secular 
jurisdiction existed side by side without rigid 
definition of spheres ; the latter dealt with questions 
of constitutional and administrative law, and to 
some extent with commercial and criminal cases 
but had no fixed standards, precedents or rules 
of procedure. The constitution of 1907 sanctioned 
this dualism but did not define exactly the spheres 
of the two systems. As a result there was seen in 
legislation the continual endeavour to dispose of 
parts of the shptrta recognised as impractible by 
ingenious interpretations of it, to remodel it or sup- 
plement it and gradually to narrow down the com- 
petence of the religious courts. The least difficulties 
were offered by the reform of the constitutional 
and administrative law and the commercial law; 
the new civil and testamentary law of 1928 is in 
form and substance based very much on the 
the law of marriage was not affected by 
legislation and remained a matter of religious 
law ; the criminal law and its admininistration were 
in practice completely emancipated from religious 
law by the criminal code of 1926 and a law of 
1931. In the field of civil law also the competence 
of the ^arf'a courts was more and more limited 
until by a law of 1931 they were made special 
courts with powers given them by acts of par- 
liament; the cases to be decided by them are 
allotted them as occasion arises by the ordinary 
courts; a nm^tahtd sits in them alone (cf. Frank, 
in Islamica^ ii. 17 1 sqq.)^ the iiiarl^a court in 
'feheran is a court of appeal for them. Their 
powers are limited to certain questions of the law 
of marriage and guardianship. Their power to 
deal with disputes which can only be decided by 
the formal procedure of evidence and oath of the 
ikarfa has become meaningless with the increasing 
adoption of the evidence of documents in procedure. 
On India, cf. India, section 4. 

On Indonesia, cf. J uynboll, Handhiding (3rd 
ed.), p. 323 sqq, and PANGULU. 

Bihliogra^hy\ Egypt: Lane, Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
art. SHEDlw, section 2; Schacht, iarta und 
QanUn im modernen Agyptefi^ in />/., xx, 209 
sqq.\ the texts of the laws and ordinances in 
the Journal Offidel du Gouvernement JEgyptien^ 
and separately, e. g. L^i^at ahMahakim aU 
skar^tya^ BlilSlc 1297 (1880); Eeglement de Re- 
organisation des Mehkemehs^ Cairo 1910; Ma- 
^mu"at pfawanln aUMa^akitn ah^rHya wa 
^hMadt'Ulis al-^ashlya^ Cairo 1926; Sammarco, 
Precis de Vhtstoire d^Egypte^^ iv. 265 sqq, 
Ottoman empire: the literature in the 
articles tak?ImSt and mebjelle. Also 

on the judicial hierarchy: Husain Efendi He2^r- 
fenn (wrote in io8i H.), TalHkH ahBayan ff 
J^awanin Al ^Otifnan (e, g. Paris, Ancien Fonds 


turc 40, i) ; on the ^anUn-name's : Kraelitz- 
Greifenhorst, in Mitteiltmgen zur osmaniscken 
Geschichte, i. 13 sqq.\ Schacht, in /j/., xx., 
p. 2x1 sq, 

Arabia: Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ vol. ii.; 
do., Mekka in the latter part of the igtti- century, 
Persia: J. E. Polak, Persien, i. 325 sqq,\ 
J. Greenfield, Die geistUchen Schariagerichte in 
Persien und die vioderne Gesetzgebung^ in Zeit- 
schrifi fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft ^ 
xlviii. 157 sqq. \ do., in RecJitsvergleichendes 
Handivor ter buck , i. 427 sqq . ; M. Habib, in 
Islamic Culture.^ vol. vii. (Joseph Schacht) 
MERW al-SHAHIDJAN, the principal 
town and centre of culture in the rich 
oasis which occupies the lower course 
of the river Murghab; in the period of the 
Arab geographers it was called Mevw al-SLahidjSn 
to distinguish it from Merw al-Rud (a little town 
on the Upper Murghab). 

As a result of the work of V. Joukovsky {Raz^ 
valini starogo Mervct) and VV. Barthold {K istorii 
oros^eni/a Turhestana^ vol. v., Murgab), we are 
better informed on the history of Merw than on that 
of any other town in IrSn or Central Asia. Literary 
sources alone are not sufficient to enable us to fix 
the date to which history goes back in the valley 
of the Murgab. Archaeology alone could supply 
the information but the archaeology of this region 
has not yet been studied. We are therefore only 
able to give the following facts. In the Achaemenid 
period (vith — ivth century B. c.) we find a highly 
developed agricultural community in the region 
of the Murghab incorporated in the Persian state. 
Details on this point are given by Greek writers 
of antiquity, the geographers and historians of the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great (336-323 b, c.), 
The Greeks found in this region not only a settled 
population but also a rural society practising 
agriculture on a very high level. They grew the 
vine and made good wine. There were, however, 
no towns there. It is not till the time of Antiochus 1 
(280 — 261 B. c.) that the foundation of the town 
of Merw is dated. To the same date belongs the 
building of the wall intended to protect the agri- 
cultural zone from the nomads of the steppe, then 
inhabited by the predecessors of the Turkish 
people. There is no reason, it seems, to doubt 
the date of the foundation of Merw but only 
archaeology can settle the question definitely. To 
what date does the earliest building in the area 
of Merw, that is, the citadel, belong? The fact 
that already several centuries before our era we 
we find agriculture highly developed shows that 
the valley of the Murghab had a system of artificial 
irrigation. The rapid development of the oasis of 
Merw was due not only to this but also to the 
fact that in the Parthian period the great caravan 
route which linked Western Asia with China passed 
through Merw. The caravans from Western Asia 
went from Merw to Balkh, thence via the Darw 5 z 
and the northern part of Bada^S^n, then on to 
the AlSy, KSriigjiar and finally to China. In the 
SasSnian period the trade-route was moved farther 
north. Caravans went from Merw to Csrijui, Samar- 
kand and the land of the Seven Rivers. Merw was 
not only an emporium on the trade-route but a 
great industrial city. It is, however, only after the 
Arab conquest that history gives us ample details 
of the life of the city. 

By utilizing the information supplied by the 
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Aiab historians and geographers we obtain a fan | 
picture of what Merw was like in their period | 
and in antiquity. To undeistand the part played 
by Merw in the economic life of Western .A.iia i 
and Central Asia we have to study all that the 
Arab geographers of the xth century tell us about 
the system of irrigation. 

The oasis of Merw was supplied with water b> 
a rather complicated sy'^tem of irrigation. The I 
essential part of it was the <lam on the Muighab. | 
It had a hy<lrometer, an enormous bai of wootl i 
on which were marked vaiious levels at intervals ! 
of about an inch (i//*; 

It is to the viiith -xiiith centuiy A. i>, that the 
gieat economic prospeiity of the oasis of Meiw 
i)elongs. In the xtb century under the condition^ 
of a feudal .system of production, the feature of ’ 
the economic life of Central Asia was a highly \ 
developed system of exchanges. In the oasis of | 
Merw numerous technical cultures were developed, , 
except wheat, which was imported from the v.illeys 
of Kashka- Darya and Zarafshan. Tlie people culti- i 
vated the silkworm. Shortly before the coming I 
of the Mongols, there was at ICharak to the S. \V. 
of Merw a “house” called al-Diwekush, where 
sericultuie was studied. Al-lstakhil says that Merw 
exported the most law silk i. 263); its 

silk factories were celebrated. The oasis of Merw 
was also famous for its tine cotton which, accord- 
ing to al-Ista^rl, was exported, raw or manu- 
factured, to di 0 ercnt lands. The district of Merw also 
contained a number of large estates which assured I 
their owners considerable revenue. According to 
al-'I'aburf (ii. 1952 sg.)^ in the viiUh century | 
whole villages belonged to one man. In the absence 
of legal documents little is known of the life of 
the peasants. It is evident, how'ever, that they 
were bound by feudal bonds to their lords (dUMan) 
and paid them at the time of the Arab conquest 
in kind and in the viiith — ^th century in kind 
and money. No evidence of the amount of these 
payments has come down to us. The town, built 
in the centre of a highly cultivated area, was 
destined to have a brilliant future. If we also 
remember that it had become one of the great 
emporiums on the caravan routes between Western 
and Central Asia and Mongolia and China we can 
easily realise how the city grew so rapidly with 
its manufactures, markets and agriculture. At the 
present day within the area of the old region of 
Kferw (now the Soviet Union of Turkmenistan) 
in the environs of the sovkhoz of “Bairam-^AlI”, 
we can see three sites of ancient towns; i. Gaur- 
Kal^^a, corresponding to the town of Merw of the 
Sasaniao and early Muslim period; 2. Sultdn-Kura 
quite close to the preceding on the west side. 
This is the Merw of the viiith — xiiith century, 
which was destroyed by the Mongols in 1221; 
lastly 3. *Abdallah-|£l|an*Kal*a south of Sultan- 
^aTa — Merw, rebuilt by §hfth Hukk in 1409. 
This is all that remains of the famous city, in- 
cluding its nearer environs. 

The citadel of Merw, contemporary with the 
town built on the (taUr-lCal'a area, goes back to 
a date earlier than that of the town itself. The 
latter (GaHr-Ijlal^a) must be recognised as the 
earliest site (called ,s&akristt!n)*, it grew up around 
the castle of a great feudal lord i. e. 

around the citadel itself, for there is no doubt 
that St must have been the abode of some feudal 
lord* The s&akristUn can hardly be earlier than 


the licginmiigs of the lo-.Mi f>f Mctw, tin- uiiiMiug 
of which is attrilmtcd to Antiochas J (2B0— 261 
but it vill only be by e.Civation that llu* 
problem nt the date of the eaiiic-*t Itabilatioiu in 
the citiidel will be .settled. 

The Arab, on then .anival found Hie \vcs*f.‘rri 
quarter ->0 mutli iiiwrex-jeil thah it was tiuw the 
luo-.! iiiqurtant part of the town. It U to ihi-» 
pari th.tf tbf* Arab geogiaph<r> give the name of 
'I'he market .\a> at first on the edge <d 
the /u/ifniiift near the “(jate ot the lovu”, not 
far fium the western walk and one pa it ui it ex- 
t/*n led htqond thi- wall ai fai as the Iknik Canal, 
riie gical mosque wa-» built by the Arab* in the 
middle of the hahfi\tan (B.G.A.s id. 3lt}. Idtlle 
by little with the moving of the life of the town 
low'ards the iahaJ^ the administrative and religious 
centre of the town was moved thither also. On 
the iiaiik of the Ra/ik Canal was built the second 
mosque which at the liegiiining of the iijdi (ixth; 
century wa-* allotted by .il-Ma muii to the ShaliSs. 
In the middle of the lidi Cvindi) ceutuiy, in the 
time of Abii Muslim, the centie was moved still 
farther westward to the banks of the Madjan C'anal. 
At this date the town was giadually occupying 
I the site of the rcMrf, The town of Meiw in the 
viiiih — xiiith centuries was therehac no longer 
1 flaur-Iyafa, but the town of which luins still exist 
, to the west of the latter, now known as Sultiin- 
Kal%. Hut the ijia/uistun did not lose its im- 
portance at once. Tlie site of the old town on 
Sultaii-KalSi U in the foini of a triangle, elongated 
from N. to S., with an area equal to that of 
GaCr-Kul'a. It is surrounded by a fine wall built 
of unbaked brick with several tow'Cis and other 
buildings belonging to the foi tress. The latter w'as 
built by order of Sultan Sahljuk Maliksbali m 
1070-1080. It is one of the most splendid buildings 
of the period. 

In the time of the Aiab geographers, the two 
towns with their subuibs were surrounded by a 
wall, remains ot which still exist. As regatds the 
wall built in the time of Antiochu.s I (280 — 26f 
K t'.) its lemains were still visible in the tenth 
century and are mentioned by Islakhii under the 
name of al-Kay ( 7 ^. G, i, 260). 

The social structure of the town of Meivv in 
tlie period when it took the place of Sultan-Kal''a 
i hanged a great deal like the social and economic 
life of Western ami Central Asia generally. The 
giowth of cities, the development of uri>an life, 
the exchange of city products for those of the 
country and those of the nomads of the steppes, 
the expansion of caravan traffic, now no longer 
limited to the trade in luxuries, all these encouraged 
i the growth of new classes of society. It was no 
longer the dik^atts who were the great lords of 
the town of Merw in the viiiih — xiiith century. 
In Gaur-Kal'a however, their existed down 

to the end of the xilth century; it was the rich 
merchants and an aristocracy of officials who were 
masters. Although both were connected with the 
local aristocracy, it was no longer agriculture but 
trade and properly in the town which were their 
source.*; of wealth* Similarly a change was taking 
place in the position of the artisans who had long 
ceased to be the serfs of the Down to 

the ninth century, however, a number of men still 
paid feudal dues to the From the ninth 

century they seem to have been free. The ap« 
pearance of the town also changed as regards 
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both topography and buildings. While in the 
.itkahrisfan (Gauv-Kal%) the bazar was at the end 
of the town and in part outside of it, when the rabad 
attracted urban life to it, the markets and work- 
shops became the centre of the town. Merw 
(Sultan-lSlal'^a) became in the xi^k century a com- 
mercial city of the regular oriental type. It was 
traversed by two main streets, one running north 
and south, and the other east and west; where 
they intersected was the larsu^ the centre of the 
market, roofed by a dome; the shops had flat 
roofs. It was there also that were to be found 
the little shops of the artisans and although the 
literary sources only mention the money-changers’, 
the goldsmiths’ and the tanners’ quarters, there also 
must have been the quarters of the weavers, copper- 
smiths, potters, etc. It was not only the administrative 
and religious centre, for it also contained the palaces, 
the mosques, madrasas and other buildings. For 
example, to the north of the cdrsu was the great 
mosque, already built in the time of Abu Muslim, 
which survived till the Mongol invasion, if we may 
believe Yal^at. It must, however, have been fre- 
quently rebuilt. Yakut also says tliat beside the 
great mosque was a domed mausoleum, built on the 
tomb of Sultan Sandjar; its mosque was separated 
from it by a window with a grill. The great dome 
of the mausoleum of turquoise blue could be seen 
at a distance of a day’s journey. Within the walls 
which surrounded the mosque was another mosque 
built at the end of the xiith century which belonged 
to the ^afi^Is. In the period of Yakut it seems 
that the domed building erected by Abn Muslim in 
baked brick fifty-five cubits in height with several 
porticoes — which is said by al-Istakhrl to have 
served as a “house of administration” — no longer 
existed. It used to stand close to the great mosque 
built by Aba Muslim. The town of Merw in this 
period — in addition to its great wall — had 
inner ramparts which separated the different quarters 
of the town. The city was famous for its libraries. 

Merw also played an important part in politics. In 
the Sasanian period the town was the residence of 
the marzuban of Merw. In 651 (the year of the 
conquest of the town by the Arabs), the last 
Sasanid ruler Yezdedjhd III was killed near the 
town at the village of Eazik in the mill there. 
Al-Tabarl (i. 2881, g) tells us that a Christian 
bishop (i. e. Nestorian) took the body to Pa-i 
Baban on the lower part of the Madjan Canal 
and buried it there. This last fact as well as other 
indications show that the Nestorian monastery of 
MaserdjasSn (TabSri, ii. 1925, 13; Yakut, ii. 684, 
xi) was situated to the north of Sultan-Kal'a. From 
651 to the Tahirid period, Merw was the capital 
of the viceroyalty of the caliphate and it was from 
there that the conquest and later the organisation 
of MS warS^ al-Nahr began* 

In the middle of the viiith century, Merw 
became the centre of a great social and political 
movement led by Aba Muslim [q. v.] who drove 
the Omaiyad dynasty from power and put the 
*Abbasids on the throne. In the time of the TShirids 
(ninth century) Merw, while retaining its economic 
importance, ceased to be the capital which was 
transferred to NlshSpar. Merw also continued to 
flourish under the SSmEnids whose capital was Bn- 
l^rS. In the second half of this century, as a result 
of the feudal reaction against Satasnid rule, Merw 
experienced a certain decline. Al-Mu%:addasi gives 
us the valuable information that in his time (end 


of the xth century) a third of the rabad had been 
completely destroyed and the town’s population 
much diminished (^B, G. iii. 31 1). 

In the period of the Saldjuljs (xi^h-xiith century) 
Merw experienced a great expansion and in the time 
of Sultan San^ar (1118 — 1157) it again became 
the capital. In 1153 the Ghuzz plundered it, so 
that it did not recover for several decades, when 
it formed part of the kingdom of the K;hwgri7iv^- 
§hahs. In 1221, the Mongols completely destroyed 
it; the dam on the MurgjjSb was demolished and 
the flourishing oasis became a desert. This devastation 
destroyed the life of the great city. It only recovered 
its importance two centuries later, when §hah- 
rukh in 1409 endeavoured to restore the system 
of irrigation on the Murgjiab and to rebuild the 
city. What then remains of the town of the viiith- 
xiiith centuries — in addition to the wall already 
mentioned ? The whole site of Sultan -Kal'a is 
covered with mounds and hillocks, formed on the 
sites of ancient buildings. Everywhere one sees 
great piles of bricks, whole and broken, and frag- 
ments of pottery, plain and glazed. In the centre, 
like a memorial of the great past, rises the domed 
mausoleum of Sultan Sandjar mentioned by Ya^ut. 
This monument, one of the flnest buildings of the 
xiith century, deserves the attention of scholars. The 
question arises whether it had any connection with 
the “house of administration” with a dome and 
several porticoes mentioned by Istakhrl. The Merw 
of this period contains numerous buildings within 
the area of Sultan-Kal^a as well as outside its walls, 
especially the western suburb. Not one has so far 
been the object of serious aichaeological study. In 
1406 Shahrukh endeavoured to restore prosperity to 
this region, which had at one time been a flourishing 
oasis. Haflz-i Abru gives us details of his scheme. 
The dam was rebuilt on its old site, the water 
restored to its old channel, but only a portion 
of the oasis could be irrigated. The town was 
rebuilt, but not on the old site because water 
could not be brought in sufficient quantity to 
SultSn-Kal'a. The town of Merw of this period 
corresponds to the old town of 'Abdall 5 h-San- 
: Kal'a (popular legend wrongly attributing its 
building to ‘^Abdallah -ij^an [1595 — 1598]), the 
area of which was much less than that of Merw 
of the Mongol period, covering about three hundred 
square poles. The town of Merw of this period 
can not be compared with that of the pre- 
Mongol period. In time Merw and its oasis 
declined more and more. In the period of the 
Safavid kingdom, it was the object of continual 
attacks on the part of the Ozbeks, which could 
not help affecting it. An almost mortal blow was 
dealt it at the end of the xviiith century when 
the Amir of Bu^iara MurSd destroyed the 

dam on the MurghSb and drove away almost all 
the inhabitants of Merw. A little later an attempt 
was made to restore the dam but the results were 
insignificant. — In 1884 the town of Merw was 
occupied by the Russians and in 1887, three 
years later, the first serious attempt was made to 
restore irrigation to this once flourishing country. 
Two dams were built on the Murg^Sb — Hindu- 
kuj^ and Sul^bend. But the only object of this 
was to create a rich estate for the Czar. There 
was no question of restoring these irrigated tads 
to the neighbouring Turkomans or Ozbeks. The 
domain, c^led the “Murghab domain”, in 1910 
covered 16,092 hectares (?) growing various 
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crops (principally cotton). At the present day all 
this legion belongs to Turkmenistan, a member 
of the Soviet republic, and in place of the old 
imperial domain we have the bed sovkbo<! in Turk- 
menistan known as **l>airam 'All'’, in which year by 
year the aiea of properly land is being extended, 
Bihl io^raphv\ V. A. Joukovskij, A'tf '.7^7///// 
ifan\^o Men*a (Mater tail po arkheolo^it Ko%\iU 
kdavaem\e Arkheolo^ueskoi komhnlj\ N®. 6), 
St. Petersburg 1894: W. Barthold, A' A/Vo// 
Metva Zap.^ xix. ; do, JC i^iorii crodtemja Tur- 
kestana^ vol. v., — Murgab, Hd, G. r. Z, /. Z. 
OtJelicmclniklj uiutiliemjx do., htonko-^je-^i^ta- 
phueiktt ohor Irana^ St. Petersburg I903,p. 25- 
32; do., Turkestan dawn to the Mmgid Invanon^ 
in G. M. .S'., N. S., v., London 1928; <1. Le 
Strange, T/ie Ijinds of the Eastern Caliphate^ 
Cambridge 1905, chap, xxviii.; Ernst Cohn-Winer, 
Die Ruinen der Reldukuken-Stadt von Merv 
und das Mausoleum Sultan Sandschars^ in Jahrb, 
d, Asiat. Ktinst*^ 1925; B. N. Zasfpkin, Afkhk 
tekturnfe pamjatniki Srednei Aeii^ vol. iii,,Mav- 
7olej Sultana-Sandjfira ; Isd, centraln\kh gosudarst- 
vennUh masterskikA^Vioscovt 1928; R. O’Donovan, 
The Merw Oasis^ London 1882. 

(A. JAKOUBOVSKV) 
METAWILA. [See MutawSli.] 

MILIANA, a town in Algeria (department 
of Algiers), 60 miles S. W. of Algiers. It is built 
on a plateau at a height of 2,400 feet on the 
flank of the Zaccar Gharbi (5,270 feet) and com- 
mands on the east and south the valley of the 
SEelif. Owing to the comparative mildness of the 
climate and the abundance of running water it 
is surrounded by gardens and vineyards tilled by 
natives, while European colonists have created on 
the adjoining slopes a vine-growing district whose 
produce is famous. It is an agricultural centre and 
market for the people around who are mainly the 
Bcrbcis, who occupy the massif of the Zaccar. 
Miliana is also of some importance as a mining 
centre since the exploitation of the iron deposits 
in the vicinity of the town (100,000 tons a year). 
Tt is, besides, a place of pilgrimage for natives of 
the region and even for those of the Mitidja and 
Algiers who come to visit the tomb of Sidi Aljmad 
b. Yusuf, a marabout who lived at the beginning 
of the xivth century and is celebrated among other 
things for his sarcastic sayings about the towns 
of Algiers. The population (census of 1926) i.s 
9,770, of whom 2,784 are Europeans (2,186 French) 
and 6,996 natives. 

Miliana is built on the site of the Roman town 
of Zucchabar, the ruins of which could still he 
seen in the time of al-Bakn and some remains, 
noted by Shaw in the xviiith century, still existed 
at the time of the French occupation. The present 
town dales from the tenth century A. d. Its 
foundation is attributed by al-Bakri to the Sanhadja 
chief Zin b. MenSd, who gave it as a residence 
to his son Buluggfn. This writer describes it as 
a prosperous, populous town well supplied and 
with a busy bazaar. IdrisI remarks on the abundance 
of water and the fertility of the surrounding 
country. After the fall of the Ilammadid dynasty, 
Miliana passed into the power of the Almohads, 
was occupied for a short time by 'Aii and Ya^iya 
b, Gbaniya, then for a century and a half disputed 
between the Hafsids and the ^Abd al-Wddids of 
Tlemcen, then between the latter and the Marmids. 
In the xvth century, Miliana formed, like Medea 
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and Tene>, part of an independent principabty 
founded by a Zc.>anid pretender, then became a 
ilepcnd.oncy of Tlemcen ^vhen the son of this 
prtMcndei had 1 the unity of the kingdom. 

Th'" inh.ibi*jnt> ncveitheL,*., pACCoiding to Leo 
Afilcanus, ret lined un <dm » t nnnplete iiidepcn- 
doncc. They lo'^t it on the coming of the Tuil.-.. 
Wild] seized Milmn oou after t.aking Algicr.. 
Fiider Tuiki h rule, the town \v.j. incbided in 
the ddt al-Mi'tan that is to ^.ly fhc Imd dii-ec'ly 
.idministei^‘d by the i*a-,hr» of Xlgier-i. Scscml 
Tiukish tjfijcei . lived thei'’. on»' ut ivhom went 
lound ^hc Aird)» o\eiy yen to collect tascs with 
the help of tuwp. sent for thl-* puipose from the 
capital. Aftet tlit f .'iking of Algiers by the French, 
Miliana remained at fir'.t independent, then wa^ 
occupied in 1834 by Abd al-Kidir who installed 
a bey theie. The Fiench in their turn took pos- 
session uf the town on June 8, 1840 but were 
closely blockaded in it by the partisans of the 
emir till 1S42, when the operations conducted in 
western ^litidja, Medea and the valley of the Shclif 
.seemed freedom of communications. 

Bihlloi^raphx'. aI-B.ikn, Masalik^^ Algieis 
191 1, p. 62; transl. de Slane, revised by Fagnan, 
p. 127; Leo Africanus, Description de V Aft ique^ 
cd. Schefer, iii. 53; Julienne, Les R'ita de la 
subdivision de Miliana^ in R.Afr,. 1857; Lebrun, 
Miliana^ in A‘. Afr.^ 1864; Shaw, Travels^ Oxford 
*73^, p. 62; Trumelet, VAlgerie legendaire^ 
Algiers 1892, p. 399 sqq, (G. Yvkr) 

MOHMAND, the name of a Pa than tribe 
on the north-west frontier of India. The 
territories inhabited by the Mohmands stretch from 
the norlh-we.st of the Peshawar district acioss the 
Duiand boundary into Afghanistan. 

Towaids the end of the xvth century according 
to local tradition, two large branches of Pathdn 
tribes, theKhakhai and the Ghona KhSl, migrated 
fiom their homes in Afghanistan to the noith- 
west frontier of India. By the opening yeais of 
the xvith century the Mohmands, who were a 
tribe of the Ghona I^el, had reached the Khyber 
area. They were never really subdued by the 
Mughal emperors and in the reign of Akbar re- 
volted under lijalstla, the KoshanaS. 

Like many other frontier tribes, such as the 
Mamands, Barigasli, and the Darwesh IGiel Waziiis, 
the Mohmands are to be found both in Afghanistan 
and in British territory. Those within the British 
sphere of influence can be divided into the Kuz 
(plain) Mohmands, whose lands lie to the south 
of Peshawar within the British administiative border, 
and the Bar (hill) Mohmands of the semi-in- 
dependent hills to the north-wet-t. The Mohmands 
of the settled districts represent one of the m«my 
cases of fission, where a branch or section of the 
tribe has 1>roken off from the parent stock and 
lost all connection with it. The Mohmands across 
the administrative border can be divided into 
three chief clans: the Tarakzai, Haezai, and the 
Khwaezai. In the thirty years following the an- 
nexation of the Panijab no less than six punitive 
expeditions were required to punish them for raiding 
into British territory. By the Durand Agreement 
of 1893 certain Mohmand cUns were definitely 
placed within the British sphere of influence and 
by the year 1896 the Halfmzai, Kamali, Dawczai, 
Utmanzai and Tarakzai, afterwards known as the 
eastern or "assured’* clans, had accepted the political 
control of the Government of India (Parlmnuniary 
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Papers^ 1908, Cd. 4,201, p. 123). But this did 
not prevent them from joining in the Pathan revolt 
of 1897, when, under their leader, Na^m al-Din, 
the Adda Mulla, they attacked the village of 
Shankargavh and the neighbouring foit of Sliab- 
kadar in the Peghawar district. 

The factors underlying Mohmaiid unrest were 
geographical, economic, and political. The barren 
nature of their stony hills and almost waterless 
holdings forced them to raid the settled districts 
in order to obtain the necessaries of life. Their 
position on the flank of the Khyber pass was a 
standing invitation to plunder the caravans passing 
between Peshawar and Kabul. There was consider- 
able uncertainty as to the exact location of the 
Indo-Afgjian boundary near Smatzai and Shin- 
po^. Af^an intrigues also played their part and 
much of the unrest can be traced to anti-British 
propaganda emanating from Kabul. 

At the close of the Zakka Kh^l expedition of 
1908 the Mohmands joined in the fighting but 
they were easily defeated, the eighteen-pounder 
quick-firing gun being used for the first time to 
disperse hostile la^kars. In April 1915, the Moh- 
mands once more invaded British territory but 
were eventually dispersed and forced to pay a 
heavy fine. In August 1916, some Turkish emis- 
saries arrived in the Mohmand country with money 
for the notorious Hadidji Sahib of Turangzai, one 
of whose counsellors was Muhammad ®Ali, a 
graduate of Cambridge and a teacher in the Amiris 
college at Kabul. In 1919, during the Third 
Afghan War, when the Amir Amanullah proclaimed 
a d^ihad against the British, the Mohmands flocked 
to join his standards. From this time onwards the 
Hadjdji of Turangzai and his sons have periodically 
disturbed the peace of the Indian frontier by 
agitation among the tribes. It is a significant fact 
that the Hadidjl is a relative by marriage of ‘^Abd 
al-Ghiaffar lUian, the leader of the “Red Shirt” 
organization which is linked up with the Indian 
National Congress. The Mohmand tribes still con- 
tinue to disturb the peace of the Peshawar district 
and as recently as 1935 the Government of India 
were compelled to undertake punitive operations 
against them. 

Bibliogr aphy\ C. U. Aitchison, TreaUgs, 
Engagements and Sanads^ I909i xi*; C. C. Davies, 
The Problem of the North-West Frontier^ 1932’, 
Frontier and Overseas Expeditions from India 
(Confidential)^ vol. i. and supplement A ; North- 
West Frontier Province Administration Reports^ 
(published annually); W. H. Paget and A. H. 
Mason, Record of Expeditions against the N, 
W. F, Tribes since the Annexation of the Punjab^ 
1885; Panjab Administration Reports^ 1850 — 
1900; Parliamentary Papers^ 1908, Ixxiv., 
Cd. 4201 ; H. A. Rose, Glossary of Tribes and 
Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province^ s. v. Mohmand, iii., 1914. 

^ (C. Collin Davies) 

MITAMALAT. [See 'IbSdSt.] 

MUBAHALA, the name of a festival 
celebrated in very early times by the ghfa on 
the 2xst Dhtt U-^idjdia, to commemorate the 
historic interview which the Prophet had with the 
envoys of the Christians of NaijrSn (BalhSrilh, 
clan of *Abd al-MadSn) at the end of the year 
xo A. h. We know that this interview ended in 
a diplomatic agreement (muslUahia)\ but what the 
SJjfis remember about it is that it was preceded 


by a proposal for a trial by ordeal (ibtikalx this 
is said to be alluded to in the Kur^Sn iii, 54^ 
according to most of the commentaries) — the 
Prophet summoning the Christans, who are said to 
have refused it, to a kind of divine judgment on 
the subject of the Incarnation, and designating as his 
hostages his “own people”, those whom he covered 
with his cloak, under which therefore were the 
five as hub al-hisUl (“people of the cloak”): Mu- 
hammad, ‘^All, Fatima, Hasan and Husain (cf. the 
miniature in the Arabic MS. Paris No. 1489 of 
the AtEar of al-BSruni). — As a result of this 
episode, Shi'a law admits a ritual of execration 
between 8111*18 which for the time abolishes the 
discipline of the arcana. The extremist 
consider that this trial by ordeal proves the ta^allt^ 
divine transfiguration of the five “people of the 
cloak”. 

Bibliograp hy\ On the diplomatic agree- 
ment cf. Hamidullah, Documents sur la diplomatie 
musulmane^ Paris I 935 i N®. 79 — 85 — supple- 
menting Caetani, Annali delV Istam^ ii. 350— • 

353 § 73 )* — ^y 

besides the tafstrs on Kurban iii. 54, see R SO, 
1933, p. 103; and Maiijlisi, Bihar al- Anwar, 
ix. 49 — 52. (Louis ’Massignon) 

MUBJAHID b. ^Abd AllXh Abu ’l-Djaish 
al-*= Amiri al-Muwaffak bi ’llXh, a Muslim 
prince of Spain of the xith century, 
founder of the independent kingdom 
of Denia [q.v.] and of the Balearic Islands 
[q. V.]. He was a freed slave (mawla) of Christian 
origin of the celebrated hadjib al-MansHr Ibn 'Abi 
®Amir [q.v.], whose nisba he adopted. 

Sent by the 'Amirids in the reign of Higham H 
as governor of the district of Denia, MudjShid, 
when the Cordovan caliphate broke up, was among 
the first to proclaim his independence in the year 
460 (1009 — 1 010). Very shortly afterwards he 
seized the Balearic Islands, and perhaps also Tortosa, 
which he later abandoned. 

Anxious to retain, like the other muluk al- 
taw^if the fiction of the caliphate in Spain, he 
had proclaimed Caliph in his own capital in 405 
(1014) an Umaiyad named ^Abd Allah al-Mu*^aiti 
but he was soon deposed. In 406 (10x5) Mu^ahid 
undertook an expedition against Sardinia. Beginning 
well, this expedition ended in the following year 
in a serious reverse. His wife and his sons were 
taken prisoners. 

We have few details of the reign of Musijahid, 
which lasted till the year 436 (1044 — 1045) when 
he died and was succeeded by his son 'All. The 
Arab chroniclers represent him as a man of con- 
siderable literary knowledge, a patron of belles- 
lettres and surrounded by poets and other literary 
men, whose productions he used to criticise severely. 
The Christian historians of the Middle Ages some- 
times call him Key Lobo. His fleet, the most 
powerful in the Mediterranean, spread terror along 
the coasts of Catalonia, Provence and Italy. 

Bibliography*, Ibn HaiySn, in Ibn Bas- 
sam, DJkaMfra,, MS. in Gotha, iii., fol. 2 s^q , ; 
al-Dabbl, Bu ghy at al-multamis, ed. Codera, B, 
iii., p. 457 - 459 ; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-SayUn 
al-mughrib,^ iii., ed. E. L6vi-Provengal , Paris 
1930, p. 1x6, 155—156; Ibn al-Afelr, KUmil, 
ix. 205 srs Amales du Maghreb ei dt PEspagne^ 
p. 444; Ibn I^aldfin, ^/bar (ed. Cairo), iv. 164; 
^-Ma^ari, Naff. al-J'lh (AmUctes),, index; 
Amari, Bibliotheca arabo-sicula^ i. 437; Roque 
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Chabas, Historia de la ciudad d* Denia^ I)eai.i 
1874—1876; do., Mcchihid fija de Vii^uf } 
Alt hijo de Mo'hekid^ in llomenaie a D, /\ 
Coder Saragossa 1904, p. 14 1—434: Codera. 
Mochlhd^ conquhta lor de Cerdena^ in Cmienan 
M. Amari^ Palermo 1910, ii. 115 Alvaio 
(.'ampaner, Bosquejo hxsiorko de la anminacum 
hlamita en Uis Ijlas BalJaris, Pa!ina 1S88: 
Codera, Estiidios ct tlh osde histo) ui arabe e\pano 
Saragobsa 1903, p. 249 — 300; Do/y, /fi^tohe 
de\ Musulmans d'Etpaf^ne^ 2n‘i ed., Leyden 1931, 
index; A. Prieto Vives, Los reyes de 
Madrid 1936, p. 34 — 36; IC, Levi-Pnmngal., 
VEspagne mmnlmane du Xf xie sibtJe^ Paiis 
1932, p. 154. (B:. Lf vi-Pro\ en«;al) 

MUFASHARA (and /ik/iur). Noun of action 
from the varb faMara, third form, having a reflected 
meaning as well as an active one of rivalry. 
Mtifakhflra (also tafakEur'. SSra Jvii. 19) means 
a competition for glory, in boasting (cf. 
V f-kkrr), (Cf. among other terms : faftifuh Kurashi, 
£>iamkaraf Dulak, p. 170, 1 . 4). — The mtmajata 
must have originally been a mttfakhara the dif- 
ference being of numbers only (cf. the word: 
iakathur\ Siira cii. i and the commentaries of 
Tabari, Cairo 1321, xxx. 156; Wahidi, Asbah al- 
NuzhI^ Cairo 1315, p. 341. — HassSn b. 3 Ihabit, 
Dlwan^ Cairo 1929, p. 327; Kudama b. I^aTar, 
Na^d Constantinople 1302, p, 30). 

The pre-Muhammadan Arabs gave themselves 
up to mufa^arat and mun'Ufarat at definite times 
(usually fairs, especially the sHk of 'OkS^, whence 
the verb idika^a [= tafdkkara]) after the pilgrim- 
age or at random. The ^urai^ notal>iy held 
them regularly in one of the ravines near Mecca 
viii. 109). The mufahhara usually look 
place between groups ; tribes and clans; occasionally 
between families and individuals. 

In the mu/akhaf'St where the orator and 
especially the poet played a prominent part 
(cf. Aghlifit^ iv. 8 sqq,\ there was also the safh^ 
the spokesman of the group: ^T^d aUfarhi^ Cairo 
1293, 45)1 the Arabs were fond of boasting 

of all that constituted their honour (Vr*/; 
q.v.), i. e. of everything that contributed to their 
^izza (power). To vaunt their titles to fame 
{indathir^ tmfaWr^ mana^ih) and to dispute pre- 
eminence, the adversaries used to abuse one an- 
other most vehemently (role of the /tid/tP\ q.v,). 
These literary tourneys (not to mention the fact 
that they contributed a great deal to the develop- 
ment of poetry and oratory) stirred up great 
excitement and ended in violent quarrels or even 
bloodshed which proved the beginning of wars 
(cf. e.g. viii. 109). 

In steeping the Arabs from time to time in an 
atmosphere of mass exaltation, the mufa^kara^ or 
tournament of honour, performed an important 
social function. In a way it was a kind of religious 
ceremony. Indeed the religion of the pre-Mu- 
hammadan Arabs, a poor and ineffectual one, 
yielded place to honour in as much as the latter, 
thanks on the one hand to its sacred character 
and on the other to the mufSkharSt (the elements 
or leitmotiv of which were connected on the psycho- 
sociological plane with strictly religious beliefs and 
practices), periodically revived in the Arabs this 
state of intense social life In which the individual 
forces are stimulated to the extent of bringing 
about a complete transfiguration of the individual. 
This explains why the mufakhaiu was an im- 


purlaut s(jciai in^ititutiun. Hid it not survive the 
>h}nrgatlon*. ol the Kur’.in and the repiimands of 
tlic i*!ophet did not fail to attend 

th^m)*' SV.th hooevcu to the elements that 

con*- limited I re-Isl 3 mlc h enur then* came to be 
added element >. ftuio the new religion or belonging 
to the new tulture or ihe new sorial organisation. 
Sometime^ ii. p<;sl-l -.Urmc time. inufukbaiSt were 
held in the pre^euce ot the ciliplo uho weie not 
a*hameJ to take pait in them ( «unieliiijes kings 
and great lorrL presided over them). Finally we 
may note that the idea uf J u, .vhile protesting 
against thf' arrogant | lide of Ihe Arai)>. wa-. to 
a-hcrt in their eye*. it» chim-. to pre-eminence at 
the cxpcii»e of theii quarterings of nobility; nut 
m gatherings like those of pre-Muhammadan days, 
but with the pen and the woid. This new kind 
of feud was no less violent than the old one: 
polemics, ]>ersonalities and insults t^/kd^ li. 8$ iqq,\ 
cf. Golihiher, Muham. Stud ^ i. 167 tqq. — cf. 
beside ? the Matbalib il-bAtab). (dne of the poets 
of the sJiu^Tthha^ Ihn Va&ar, had already loused 
the wrath of the caliph Hi sham b. 'Abd al-Malik 
by celebrating exuberantly the memory of the 
^Atfjnm: Aghlint^ iv, 125). 

Nevcrtheles » the post-Muhammadan mufskhara — 
revived for a time and under another aspect for 
the quarrel between Arabs and non- Arabs — was 
no longer anything more than a survival doomed 
to gradual extinction, because IslUm had dispossessed 
it of its functiuD, fiiught it in so far as it was a 
social institution, and broken it up by condemning 
a number of the elements of honour, notably 
aEdumtf (nobility) and alA^ia^ab (the example of 
<1110^ forefathers). 

Bihlto^^raphy\ — F'urlher references will 
be found in the detailed bibliography in H. Far^s, 
fdlLvmeur ches les Arabes a7Wit E/slum^ Paris 
1932. p, II, 42, 51—52, 99 t 161—162, X85— 
203, 212. — In addition to the dictionaries (ait. 
k-sd>^ /-kk-r, kdif)\ cf, e.specially : AlSsi, 

hulTiyJk aUArah fi AlmTil ald'Arah^ llaghdSd 
1314, p. 299—338. (PlCHR B'ARfes) 

MU^^ASSIN n. ®AU (now pronounced MUrjfsiN). 
According to Shi^ tradition, the truth of which is 
challenged by the Sunnis, he was the third son 
of 'AH and FStima, a still-born child whose 
mother gave biith lo him prematurely during the 
search of the house ordered by the new C*aliph 
Abu llakr, and carried out by Hhnar and Kunfudjt 
b. 'Umair, who ill-treated her. 

In the tenth century A. u. a makam was built 
in his honour at Aleppo, The Mukhauimisa 
(who include the Kusairis) have a particular devotion 
tf> Muhassin. Under their influence the Persian 
idztye^ representing the I.abt Judgment and the 
resurrection of the 'Alid martyrs end with the 
appearance of Muljassin covered with blood in 
the arms of the Prophet; his grandfather raises 
him towards the heavens to call down divine 
justice. 

Among the extremist Sht'is, the triad flasan, 
Husain, Muhassin in the final cycle, arc .said lo 
have appeared before in the Mosaic cycle as the 
three sons of Hdrfln : Skabbar, Shubbair and 
Musbabbir. 

This pracnomen, now without ta\^dld^ is par 
ticularly common in the feminine form Muljjisim 
and in the theophoric form ^‘Abd al-Mubsin (e. g 
^Ahd al-Mulisin SaMCm, hero of ’'Iidlj: autonomy) 
Bihlio'draphyx Sobernheim, Metm^ee H 
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Derenbourg^ 1909, p. 379—390; Sauvaget, in 
R, E. 1931, p. 74—76; Massignon, Lls 
oftgines . . . . des Banu 'l-Fwat^ in 

Melanges Gaudeftoy-Demombynes^ I935i P- 
N®. 2 and 3. (Louis Massignon) 

al-MU]^IBBI, the name of a family of 
scholars and jurists established at Damascus 
m the xth — xith (xvitb — xviith) centuries, the 
descendants of Muhibb al-Dm Abu ’1-Fadl Mu- 
hammad b. Abu Bakr, oiiginally of Hama (949— 
1016 = 1542— 160S). 

The most famous membei of the family was 
his great-giandson, Muhammad AmIn b Fadi 
AllSh, born at Damascus in 1061 (1651). After 
completing his studies in Constantinople, he letuined 
to Damascus in 1092 (1681) and engaged in teaching 
and literary work theie until his death in iizi 
(1699), except for a short inteival during which 
he served as Ti^tb to the liiSdi of Mekka and 
afterwards to the k^di of Cairo His chief work 
IS a biographical dictionary of notable men and 
scholars of the eleventh century of the Hi^jra, 
entitled Kkulamt al-Athar ft A^yan aUKarn al- 
hadt ^a^ar (piinted at Cairo in 4 volumes, 1284 
[1867]), containing about 1,300 biographical notices 
and of considerable value foi the social, political 
and intellectual histoiy of his time. In addition 
to this work he compiled a supplement to the 
rhetorical biographical dictionary of Shihab al-Din 
al"Khafgd^f [q v.], Rathanai al-Ahbba^ undei the 
title of Nafhat aURai^na wa-Raitihat ttl^ aU 
Ifana^ and other grammatical and lexicographical 
treatises. 

Bibltogr afhy\ F. Wustenfeld, Die Ge- 
lehrtefhFamihe MuJubbi tn Damascus^ Gottingen 
1884 (translation of extracts fiom the Khula'^at 
aUAthar^ and containing on p 24-27 an analysis 
of the sources of this woik); do , Die Geschtckts- 
schretber der Araber^ Gottingen 1882, N®. 590; 
al-Murgdi, Stik aUDurar^ iv, 86 — 91; Brockel- 
mann, (?. A. Z., 11. 293 — 294. 

(H. A, R. Gibb) 

'‘MtJyAN (MUgh^n) In the impoitant passage 
in Mas'SdT, Murud^^ n. 5 (omitted in Maiquait, 
Eransahr^ p. 1 19), it is distinctly staled that al-Mh- 
kSmya conquered by the loid of ^irwSn [q. v.] was 
situated near Kabala [cf. shekkI], 1. e to the north 
of the Kur, and was different fiom al-Mu^aniya on 
the shore of the Caspian Sea (cf. the HudUd al- 
^Alam^ with notes by Minorsky, in G M.S,^ 1937, 
p. 407) In the Georgian Chionicle (Brosset, Jdis/, 
de la Georgte^ i, i8) we read that Mowakan son of 
Thargamos leceived from his father “the noith(wf) 
of Mtkwar (= Kur) from the junction with the 
Little Alazan (lora to the sea and there founded 
the city (kingdom 5») of Mowakneth”. Ibid , 1. 397, the 
^iiwSnshah (in the xiith century) is called “lord 
of Mowakan and Shirwan”. Piince Wakhusbt in 
his “Georgian Geography” (xviiith century) places 
Mowakan between the Km and the Alazan. In 
Georgian the same term Mowakan is also applied 
to the Mai^an situated to the south of the Kur 
(Brosset, ibid,^ i. 161). These facts indicate that 
the original territory bearing the name Mh^an 
(from the people Mochi^) was of much 

greater extent. 

As regards theMGk^n south of the Kur, this is what 
the Arab geographers tell us: Istakhrl, p. 182 
(sssibn Haw^^, p. 239) mentions MQl^n among 
the towns of AdhafbSidjan and (ibid,^ p. 219) 
places it on the GilSn road to the BEb al-Ab'v?«b 


[cf. derbend]. According to an additional passage 
(tbid,^ p 190^), the town of Mu^an is separated 
from Baku by a gulf {fawhai al-bahr == the Gulf 
of KIzll-A^ac) wheie they fish foi the fish called 
sttmahl = “hake”). On the shoies of 

this Gulf Q) IS MuVSn which has many villages which 
had belonged to a tube of Zoioastrians (al-Ma^Us) 
Mukaddabl. p. 376, in enumerating the towns of 
Airan mentions a Mughakan (betw'een Shirwan and 
Baku) but on the other hand, mentions a MugJian, 
p. 378, among the very pi ospeious towns of Adhar- 
baidjan Mughakan was situated on the frontier 
(WS aUhadd') and on the high X 02 A{aUsthhd)^ 
and indeed this name is found in the itiueraiy 
around the Caspian Sea {tbid ^ P 373 [cf. Istakhri, 
p. 219]), from Salhs (Calus) to Isbidhrudh 

1 ma>hala and from there to Diilab (in the 
Persian Talish) 10 markala^ from there to Kuhau- 
rQdh 3 maihala^ from there to Mfighakan 2 mar- 
^la^ from theie to al-Kurr 2 marhala^ fiom there 
to Hashtadhar 2 mat hala^ from there to Shama^iya 

2 fnarhala. The itinerary, the distances of which 
are veiy short, could not have been far removed 
from the line of the shore. Mfi^akan should 
theiefore be sought in the Russian Talish (m the 
region of LankurSn [q. v.]). In any case the town 
of MSgJiakan (IstaWiri* Mu^an) was not on the 
load which connected Ardabil with the seat of 
Aiab goveinment at Baidha% which crossed the 
whole region of MulsSn fiom S. E. to N. W. This 
route (Is^khif, p. 192; Ibn Haw^al, p. 251 [im- 
poitant details]; Mu^addasi, p. 381) went by: 
Ardabil — 15 farsakk^ — Barzand — 7 farsa^ — 
Balkhab — 7 fat saMk^ — Wardian — 7 farsakhs — 
BailakSn — 7 farsabh% — YUnan (Yfiman, Tfiman 
etc.) — 7 farsa^z — Bardha*^^* If we call the 
fatsabh 3 miles the identifications would be as 
follows: Barzand = the village of KaPa Barzand, 
Balkhab = Bel-bulakh (a spring and a ruined 
caravanseiai in the middle of the steppe; cf. Ibn 
Hawkal, p. 251); War^an = Altan (rums of a 
fort on the bank of the Aiaxes and a canal which 
runs towards the steppe); Bailakan ~ Mil (pioperly 
MtlA Batlakan^XLQ2X the mined fort of Uren-kaPa; 
cf. Khanikov, in J, A.^ August 1862, p. 72); 
YSnSn (’) = in the region of Bayat — Hind-ary}? 
[on Bar^a'a see the article]. Now just to the 
east of this route (S. E. to N. W.) HamduUSh, 
Nmhat al-Kulub^ p. i8i gives a third itinerary 
(S. W. to N. E.): Ardabil — 8 farsakt^ — RibSt 

Ar§hak — 8 farsakhs — village of Vink(^) — 
4 farsaMiS — BadjarwSn (to which in Istakhrl, 
p. 182, QjSbarwan seems to correspond, perhaps 
by confusion with a place of this name to the 
south of Lake Urmiya; cf. the aiticle NiRiz) — 
8 far^ahh% — BiglasuwSr — 6 farsa^ — Ejay-i 
naw — 6 farsaM^ — Mahm!Id-5b5d-i GawbSn. 
The fixed points are Ardabil and BBlasuwar (Russian 
custom-house). BSdjarwSn, which according to 
^azwinl was formerly the capital (jkoihrtsla^ of 
Mu^an, should be sought on one of the sources 
of the independent river Bolgaru which rises in 
the district of tJdjariid and ends in a lake to the 
south of the estuary of the Araxes. 

Bolgaru is the Russian pronunciation; the element 
-ru is certainly “river”; in Olearius and Struys 
the name is written Balharu^ which is more ac- 
curate; the name must be connected with that 
of the spring Bal^-ab (Bay^Sb) [cf. above]. IHamd- 
ullsh specially notes that the road which he is 
describing passes one farsa^ (towards the east!) 
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from Barzand [q. v.]. Now the river Barzand is 
the most westerly source of the Bolgaru. At one 
farsaWk (3 miles) east of Barzand and parallel to 
the latter runs the river Dfza. The village of Diza 
(“fort”; cf. Olearius: DhlcL) is situated near the 
junction of the two sources of this river (which 
corresponds to the detail noted by Mul^addasi, 
p. 378 for The identity of the s^krisfan 

of MaghSn (which is to be distinguished from 
Mufijjakan) = Badjarwan = Diza seems fairly pro- 
bable. The name Badjarwan in the local Iranian 
dialect may mean the “market of WSn”, The 
upper course of the Bolgaru is now actually called 
BSzSr-£ai; and there is a considerable village there 
called Wan, The name “Badjirewan” is borne by 
two villages in Russian Talishi which perhaps 
represent colonies from the old town. 

Hamdullah, p. 89, deals with the wilayei of 
Mughan separately from Arran. He indicates the 
extent of MHghan as from the pass of Sang-bar- 
sang “which is opposite the tuman Pighto” (now 
Misbkm) to the Araxes. The said pass seems to 
correspond to the pass of SalawSt 
which separates the Kara-su from its right tributary 
the Sambur (district of Yaft) along which runs 
the most westerly road to the Araxes. HamdullSh 
mentions five towns of MaghSn : i. BSdjnrwan 
(cf. above); 2. Barzand, on the western source 
of the Bolgaru, where at the present day there 
are still at least 7 villages called Barzand; 3. BSla- 
suwar, called after a BSyid amir (cf. Ibn Mis- 
kawaih, i. 401), whose name means “great horse- 
man” (cf. in the dialect of Gilan: fitta “great”); 
BglasuwSr was situated on the river of BadjarwSn 
(= Bolgaru); now B^lasuwSr is the Russian customs- 
station nortWest of the Russian Taligli; 4< Ha ma- 
sh ah r a is an ancient fortress on the Russian 
Jalish about 12 miles S. E. of BSlasuwSr; 5. 
MahmSdabSd built by the IlkhSn Mahmnd 
(GhSzSn Khan?) was situated near the sea in the 
Gawbari plain, l^amdullSh^s itinerary (BelasuwSr — 
6 farsa^s — Dj^y-i naw [“the new canal] — 
6 farsahk^ — Mahmildab 5 d) indicates for fijQy-i 
naw the environs of Kfztl-Agha£, immediately 
south of the branch of the Araxes which Hows 
into the sea, and for MahmudabSd, the environs 
of the village of MahmudSbad, about 12 miles 
south of Lankuran. 

In the ^fwat al-Safd of Tawakkul b. Bazzaz 
[q. V.] (printed ed., p. 12), we find a somewhat 
obscure reference to a Kurdish army which set 
out from Sindjan, led by a king descended from 
Ibrahim Adham (q. v.; d. c. 166 = 783) and 
conquered AdharbSidjan. It was then that the 
people of MSghSn, ArrSn, AlTwSn (?) and Dar-i 
Bum (?) who were all infidels were converted to 
Islam, There are certain reasons for believing that 
by the Kurds of Sindjan the author means the 
Rawwadi dynasty, representatives of whom reigned 
in AdlsarbSidiSD in the x^h — xiiith century A. D, 
[cf. the articles marXqha and Tabriz]. 

Bibliography', given in the article. 

(V. Minorsky) 

MU 1 J;ARNAS, the name for an ornamental 
frame or continuous bracket supporting 
an overhanging wall or concealing the 
transitions from one angle to another 
in Muslim architecture. The word is an 
arabisation of the Greek Latin coronis, 

Fr, comiche, Engl, cornice, Germ. Karnies (Sarre- 
Herjfeld, Aroh. Bfise^ ii. 157, note 4). Zellenwerk, 


stalactites, congele, congelation, honeycomb work 
are common terms. The mugharnat is one of the 
most expressive forms in Muslim architecture and 
of its Weltanschauung, the spiritualisation of which 
it makes visible to the eye. 

As a form the mugharnat is the transition from 
one cubical or spherical surface to the other. 
This transition is modelled essentially on static 
and cubistic lines and therefore only possible in 
a cubistic style of building like the Mu.slim (on 
the logical basis of the historical cubism in art 
see L. Coellen, Bgr Stil in der Bildenden Kunst^ 
Traisa-Darmstadt 1921). The mugjiarnat as an 
agglomerate of units has therefore its roots in 
ditferent forms of transition like niche- vaultings, 
squinches and pendentives which are usually all 
combined decoratively to form the mugharnat. 

The squinch is the main root of the mugharnat. 
It is, as a general form, not of Persian origin, as 
hitherto supposed, but the transitional structure 
common to all cubistic vaulted architecture of the 
east, which, so far as we know, underwent different 
developments in Persia and Syria. The Persian 
squinch, as we first find it in SSsanian buildings, 
bridges over a right angled corner of a wall by 
continuing the joint up in a curve which connects 
the two conical surfaces or spherical triangles, by 
means of which the wall folds over to the corner 
niche which leads to the circle of the dome. This 
construction originates in flexible brickwork, and 
had probably a predecessor in building in unbakc*! 
brick in IrSn and Tuikestan, where such vaulting 
was rendered necessary by lack of wood (cf. Diez, 
Kunst der islani, Vblher^ p. 79). In Syria, a country 
of stone buildings, the corner of the wall was 
originally bridged over by a rafter of stone and this 
process repeated. This still primitive transition was 
however replaced here and in Anatolia very soon 
by bridging the corner with an arch (see for example 
St. Clement in Angora; Pfere de Jerphanion, Melanges 
d'' Archeologie anaio/iertne^ p. 1x3). The multipli- 
cation of this arch led as with the squinch to the 
mugharnat. The development led beyond these 
first primitive arrangements or accumulations of 
these two junctures by the combination of the PerMan 
and Syrian forms of squinch (f.. Ilaulecoeur, Ih 
la irompe aux mukarnas). This was done by re- 
producing the Syrian squinch in brick and making 
it a facing for the Persian one. For this purpose the 
square brick was laid diagonally on the ba^e so 
that its front half projected as a triangle. The 
squinches of the Dar al-l^ialifA in SSmaria 
century) show this type which is also found in 
Tur 'Abdin. In SSmarrS the arch is already broken, 
i, e, it is a flattened pointed arch. This combined 
squinch then made its triumphal progress through 
the Muslim lands of the Mediterranean as far as 
Spain. There were developed two kinds of this 
squinch, one of which was in the form of a semi- 
cone or cul-de-four, the other a semi-cylinder with 
vaulting (cf. Hautecoeur, op, eif,^ p. 37 )‘ The 
multiplication of the single squinch into the 
mugharnat seems to have begun in the eastern lands 
generally in the xith century A. a In Persia the first 
demonstrable appearance of the mugharnat is in the 
gate lunette of the Gunbed-i KSbus in Giurdjan 
of 1007 A. D. (Piez-Van Berchem, ChurasmUche 
Baudenhmdler^ p. 39 106; pi. 14). The next 

examples are tbe mugharnat niches in the dom^ 
sepulchral chamber of the Masfljid-i DjSmi' in 
! I§fah5n (fig.). In both cases they are pointed-arched 
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triple arches which arose out of the flanking of a 
squinch with two niches and then crowning them 
with a second squinch. In Egypt, according to Haute- 
coeur, one of the earliest example is in the church 
of Aba Saifain in Old Cairo (1074—1121) where a 
squinch of combined Perso-Syrian style is flanked 
by Persian keel arches with two niches. In the 
chapel of St. George in the same church an 
airangement like this is crowned by a second 
squinch as in Isfahan, so that here also we have 
the triple mugharnat niche out of which the further 
agglomerations developed mechanically. The triple 
mugjiarnat niche next appears between 1100- 1150 
A. D. in almost all Muslim buildings in Cairo, which 
still survive, in Saiyida 'Atika, Muhammad al- 
Dja'faii, Saiyida Rui:aiya and Yahya al-Shahibi. 
The parallel development of the mugharnat from 
the squinch so far traced is to be explained as 
the logical result of the inherent tendency of the 
Muslim east to the ornamentalising of structural 
elements. The mugharnat was not invented by a 
people but grew out of the soil of a common 
Weltanschauung. Its further development was rapid. 
The next step is seen in the Imam ghafi'l in Cairo 
(12 1 1 A. D.): the central squinch now appears 
flanked by two niches and above it are placed 
five narrower niches crowned with a main niche 
(Hautecoeur, op. fig. 12). Next, attached to 
the small pendentives which separate the niches 
and jut out over one another, were inserted the 
“stalactites”, which justify their name as soon as 
they leave the wall of the niche. This was only 
a Airther natural step in its destined develop- 
ment and here again the place and time of its 
“invention” and all explanations of its construction 
are hypothetical. Irrationalisation of the structure 
and an increase in the elTects of light and shade 
can alone be suggested as stimulating factors. As 
the earliest stalactites still in existence are in the 
mosques of MarrSkegh, Kutublya and TinmSl (i 1 53) 
and in Palermo, Zlsa (1180) and Palestine, and thus 
frequent in the west, they must very probably have I 
been known in Cairo before 1150. The Maghrib 
may have had a stimulating effect, as in the KaPat 
Beni Haramad (about 1100) we already have pure 
stalactites fully developed without connection with 
the squinch-mugharnat, such as are nowhere found 
in the east (Marcais, Mamiel^ i., fig. 79), 

An inducement to the further development of 
the mugharnat, the real assimilating function of 
which thus becomes the more convincing, was given 
by Turkish expansion which brought the Turkish 
console or “Stiltzendreieck” (triangle turc), as Rosin- 
tal calls it, as a dowry. This primitive old Turkish 
method of bridging over a corner became mugliar- 
nicised as soon as it entered Arab lands, i. e. it 
was built up in rows of hollow cells and thus 
adapted to the colourist chiaroscuro scheme. Some- 
times as in the entrance gateway to the mosque of 
Hasan in Cairo (1356), we also have pendentives 
which are resolved into dwarf squinches and niches 
i. e. are mugkarnatised. In the sepulchral dome 
of the same mosque these mugjjarnat pendentives 
were added in wood, that is to say their function 
was purely decorative. 

In the course of the xivth and xvth centuries 
the pendentive-mu^amat began to predominate 
more and more over the squinch mugharnat, which 
gradually disappeared. These Muslim pendentives, 
are distinguished from the classical Byzantine-sphe- 
rical by the fact that they are a combination of the 


three transition methods, namely the true pen- 
dentive, the squinch and the supporting triangle, 

It is only with the xvth century when Byzantine 
influence spread through the expansion of Ottoman 
power that the Islamic pendentive again approaches 
the Byzantine. And in the xvRh century in Cairo 
the dome is again frequently put upon true, if 
mugharnatised pendentives (mosque of ahChliri 
[1503] and others). 

The local history of the mugharnat in the various 
lands of Islam takes us beyond our limits here. 

A fine example of its existence down to the xixti 
century is to be seen the country palace of 
Firdus near Teheran (fig.)* 

Bihliograp hy : For the older literature see: 

J. Rosintal, Pendendfs.^ Trompen und S^aiakdien^ 
Berlin 1912 and the French edition, Paris 1928; 
and supplementing this : A. Gayet, Vart arahe^ 
1893; K. A. C. Creswell, The Muhammadan 
Monuments of Egypt \ R. Phene Spiers, Hont^ 
comb {Stalactite) vaulting in Architecture East 
and West^ p. 44 — 56; M. S. Briggs, Muham- 
madan Architecture in Egypt and Palesdnt\ 
G. Marqais, Manuel d'art musielman^ Varchu 
tecture.^ Tunisie^ Algirie.^ Maroc^ Espagne.^ Sieik^ 

2 vols.; E. Pauty, Contribution a V etude des 
stalactites.^ in xxix,, 19295 L. Haute- 

coeur, De la trompe aux Mukarnas, in Gaxette 
des Beaux ArtSy July 1931, p. 26 — 51. 

(Ernst Diez) 

MU^ASAMA, a system of land-taxation 
under the caliphs by which the bait al-mUl received 
not an annual money-payment, irrespective of 
whether the land bore or not, but a share in kind 
of the crops actually grown, In ^Irak the system 
was introduced under the early ^AbbSsids (al-Mahdi 
or al-Mansur; cf. BalSdhuri, EutuJ} ed. de Goeje, 
p. 272; MSwardI, ed. Engcr, p. 136; von Kremer, 
Culturgeschichtey i. 276) instead of the older 
system of money-payments. The tax was levied on 
the principal crops only, wheat and barley, and 
not on the less important crops or on fruit trees 
or date-palms. These latter paid in money. According 
to Istakhrl (p. 157) and Ibn Hawiial (p. 217), part 
of the revenue of Fars was derived from mu^Ssama. 
It was of two kinds; i. where lands were held 
by the “Zumm” (not Rumm)^ the semi-nomad 
Kurds (?), Lurs etc., who had made treaties with 
the early caliphs, the bait al-mal received a tenth, 
a third or a quarter, depending upon what anange- 
ment was made; 2. where the villages had come 
into the ownership of the bait al-mal because of 
abandonment by the original owners or for some 
reason, the cultivators paid two-fifths of the crop 
or such other proportion as was agreed upon. 
Bibliography. In addition to the works 
quoted, cf. Baltdhuri, ed. de Goeje, notes p. 86, 

(R. Levy) 

MUgHARU^, Abu *l-Muhann5’ MushXri? b. 
YahyX b. NA"Us, one of the greatest 
singers of the early 'AbbSsids. He belonged 
to Madina (although some say Klifa) and the 
son of a butcher. ^Atika bint Siudka, a famous singer 
and lutanist, whose slave he was, noticed that he 
possessed a good voice, and taught him singing. 
By her he was sold to IbrShIm al-Mawsili (d. 804) 
[q. V.], the doyen of the court musicians, who 
furthered his musical education. IbrShim said that 
a youth with such talents had a great future, and 
he heralded him as his successor. One day Mu]^Sri^: 
was sent by IbrShim to YahySb.Khiflidal-Barmakl 
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and his sons al-Fadl and Hja^far to sing to them 
some of his (Ibrahim’s) latest compositions. The 
Barmakids [q. v.] were fascinated by the audition 
and MulAarik was gifted to al-Fadl al-Barmaki 
[q. V.], who in turn, presented him to Caliph Ilaiun. 
This must have taken place before 803, the date 
of the fall of the Barmakids. The Caliph, who was 
equally charmed by Mukharili’s voice, gave him 
his freedom and heaped rewards on him. He would 
even dispense with the customary curtain which 
divided him from the court musicians, and invite 
Mukharik to share his seat. The continued 

to be favoured at court until his death during the 
reign of al-Wathik [q. v.], who was a composer 
himself and looked to Mu^arik to sing his com- 
position. The Caliph was disappointed however, 
because Mukharik indulged in a practice, then 
“the rage”, of altering the notes of the melody 
or rhythm according to his whim. Indeed, it was 
said that he did not sing the same melody twice 
alike. This was one of the innovations of a school 
led by the amir IbrShim b. al-Mahdi (d. 8 39) [q. v.], 
to which Mukharik and others attached themselves. 
Tt is this movement that is blamed by the authors of 
the A’itad aUAghant and the ^Ikdal-farid for having 
been the cause of the loss of the old traditional 
music. Mul^arilj: died at Samarra in 844 — 845. 

In spite of this blame that is attached to Muyiariki, 
his fame as a singer stands very high, llis voice 
captivated everyone, not only because of its rare 
beauty, but on account of its exceptional power. 
MukhSrik himself was well aware of his gifts and, 
not being above itaiage^ seems to have enjoyed 
the sensation that he sometimes created. Ibn ^Abd 
Rabbihi (d. 940) [q. v.] names seven of the leading 
musicians of Harhn’s court, and places three of 
them, Ibrahim al-Mawsil!,Ibn I)iarai^,and MukhariV, 
in the first rank. By the time of al-Ma^nhn 
(813 — 833) [q. V.], the two first-named were dead, 
and MuWiarilf was facile princeps at court as a 
singer, and could stand comparison with Isha^ al- 
Mawsili, Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, and Alluyah (cf. FTiiiib 
aUAghani^ xxi. 227, 234). When the poet Di'bil 
[q. V.] lampooned the musical amir Ibrahim b. al- 
Mahdi after his failure to secure the caliphate, 
he said: “Were Ibrahim fit to reign, the Empire 
had devolved by right to MuMilirik, Zalzal, and 
Mari^ (= Ibn al-Mariti)”, the court musicians. 
These lines alone show the eminence to which 
the great artist had arrived at this period. Ibn 
al-Taghribirdi said that whilst IbrShim al-Mawsili 
and his son Isl^Sly: sang well to the accompaniment 
of the lute, in pure vocal work Mukharil^ outshone 
them both. The best testimony comes from al- 
Farabl (d. 950) who only mentions two musicians 
of the ^AbbSsid period : IshaV al-Mawsili and 
Mukliarii:. Among his best known pupils were 
Alimad b. "Abd Allah b. Abi ’l-'^AlS’ and Hamdiin 
b. IsmS^il b. DSwUd al-KStib, the begetter of a 
family of good musicians. 

Bibliography: ICitab al-Agkant^ ed. BalSh:, 
xxi. 220 and Guidi’s Index \ Ibn ®Abd Rabbihi, 
allied al-fartd^ ed. Cairo, 1887 — 1888, Hi. 190; 
Ibn I£hallikSn, Biogr, Dict.^ i. 18, 205 (wrong 
kunyd); Kosegarten, Lib, p. 30 (wrong 

kunya)'^ Farmer ^ IBsl, 0/ Arabian Music^ p. I2i, 
148; h'Fxhxigex-^ La musique are^e^ u^aLparUbi^ 
p. 12. (H. G. Farmer) 

MULLAGORI, the name of a tribe on 
the north-west frontier of India. They 
ixihabit the hilly country around TSrtSra and 




Kambela to the noith of the Khyber Their 

territoiics aie bounded on the ah by ihc Kabul 
river: on the wed by the Shtli.iaiii cotintiy; on 
the south by the ..ettkment. of Ihe Knki Khel 
Afndisj and m the erd by the 
The tribe is divided into tltree clans: the Abi.wd 
Khel, IsmaM, and the Itaul.it Kbr*l. T ihc the 
.Safis and the SJj[ilinfini» they .au* vas .1 chn r>f 
the Mohinand-. \cithor the Mohniarjd nor the 
Afrnhs retrard the MiiIlai;or.s a> fiuc Patban 
Dming th'* period 1S79 - oH they weie cond.intly 
.at feud with the /akka Khel Afndi { R. War'ouPon, 
Ei:;kieen Year^ in the , loco. p. 1 58). It 

was not until 1902 that the *»overnmeiit of Indu 
decided to construct a road fioin Slugai to Tiantli 
Kotal as an alternative route to the Khyber. In 
1904 the Mullagons in consideiation of their goovl 
behaviour in connection with the construction of 
this road through their territories icceived an 
annual allowance of 5,000 iupee» (C. V- Aitchi'.on, 
Treatiefy Anj^a^emeetts and Sanads^ vol. i.i., 
N®. XKxiii.; Lord Cur7on's Budget Speech, M.irch 30, 
1904). From thi'> time onuards the Mullagoiis 
have been faithful to their engagements. 

Bi bliogra p ky: given in the article. 

(C. COLT.IN DAVlh-^) 

al-MURABI, the name of a family of 
saiyids and scholars established at Dama^cu> 
in the xBh — xiph (xviph — x\iiith) centuries. 

X. The founder of the family, MrR\i) 11. ‘Al.i 
AL-fluSAiNf Ai.-Buim.tiiL born 1050 (1640). was 
the son of the na^lb al-a^b^ruf of Samarjrand. 
He travelled in his youth to India, where he was 
initiated into the Naly.shbandi iatika by Shaikh 
Muhammad MaViIm al-FarUki, and after extensive 
journeys through Persia, the Arab lands and Egypt 
settled in Damascus about 1081 (1670). lie sub- 
sequently made several visits to Mckka and 
Constantinople, where he acquired considerable 
influence, and died in the latter city in 1132 
(1720). He was an ardent missionary of the 
NaksJibandi order, and was instrumental in spreading 
it in the lands of the Ottoman empire, himself 
foumling two niadrasas for the purpose in Damascus. 
His literary works consisted mainly of treatises 
relating to the (arika^ ami included a work 
on Kur’Snic exegesis, entitled al-Mufradat al 
Kur^ani^a, 

2. Mithammao al-Mur 5 di, born at Constanti- 
nople in 1094 (1683), son of Saiyid Murad, 
continued with marked success his father’s mis- 
sionary work in Syiia and Tuikey, and stood in 
high favour at the Ottoman court. He died at 
Damascus in 1169 (* 755 )‘ 

3. ‘^AlI Ai/-MURSDf(n32— 1184= 1720-— 1771), 
and 4. Husain at,-MurJv'I)E( II 38— 1188 =5 1725-- 
1774), sons of Saiyid Muhammad, held in succession 
the offices of Hanafi Mufti and r^f^s of Damascus. 

5. Abu ’l-Mawauoa Muhammad Khai.Ii. ai.- 
MurXdI, son of Saiyid *Ali, succeeded his uncle 
as Hanafi Mufti and rdis of Damascus and was 
appointed also to the office of nafib aAaxhhf 
there. He devoted himself to the collection of 
biographical notices of his contemporaries and 
their predecessors, and on the basis of the personal 
information and written works available to him 
composed in Arabic a biographical dictionary of 
the notable men and scholars of the twelfth century 
of the Hidjra, entitled Silk aUDurar ft A^yan al 
Jlfarn aHhJdnf ^aihar (printed at Tairo in 4 volumes, 
1291 — 130X). The work contains about X,ooo 
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notices; in comparison with the work of his 
predecessor al-Muhibbi [q. v.], it is more limited 
in range and somewhat more literary in style. 

A lengthier biography of his father and other 
lelatives {Mapnah aUwdkdiid fi 7 ardiamat al-walui 
al’-ntadjliii) is still extant in MS. (Brit. Mus. Suppl. 
659). Saiyid Muhammad Khalil deserves the credit 
also for encouraging al-2iabarti [q. v.] to undertake 
the composition of his history of Egypt (the 
statement in the article quoted and in Brockelmann 
that al-Djabarti translated al-Muradi’s Silk 
al-Durar into Arabic is apparently due to a 
misunderstanding of the colophon to vol. ii. of 
the printed text). He died in Aleppo in 1206 (1791). 

6. ‘Abd al-Rai?mXn At.-MURADI, son or cousin 
of the preceding, succeeded to the office of Hanafi 
Mufti of Damascus, and was put to death in 1218 
(1803) on secret instructions from DjazzSr-Pasha 
[q. V.]. 

Bibliography'. al-MurSid!, Silk al-Durar.^ 

i. 3—4; ii. 70—72; iii. 219—228; iv. IJ4 — 

1 16, 129 — 130; al-I^abartl, ^Adi^ib aUAthflr^ 

ii. 233 — 236; MikhaM al-Dimashki, Tc^rthk 

Hawadith, aUSkam wa-LvbnSn (ed. Ma'^luf, BairUt 
1912). p. 12 — 13; Brockelmann, G.A.Z., ii. 
294. (H. A. R. Gibb) 

MURISTUS or MUrtus, a Greek author [?] 

of works on musical Instruments that 
have only been preserved in Arabic. He appears 
to be identical with the Miristus mentioned by 
al-I3iahiz (d. 868), and these works must therefore 
have been known in Arabic at least as early as the 
second (ninth) century. According to the Fihrist 
(ca. 988), Maris tus wrote two books on organ 
construction: i. Kifab fi '^UAlat aUmu^awwitat al- 
musammat bi '"UUrgkamm aUhu^lwa UXJrghanun 
al-zamrt\ 2. KUab Ala musawwita lusma% ^ala 
sitdn Milan, On the other hand, Ibn al-Kifti 
(<1. 1248) speaks of one book dealing with both 
instruments mentioned in the Fihrist,^ viz.: a Kifab 
aUAlat aUmusawvjitat al^musamnfdt bi ^fUrgkanun 
al’buki 7 va '^l^Urghanun aUzamrt yusm^u ^ala 
simn Milan. Abu U-Fida^ (d. 1 331) refers to a 
book that only deals with the second instrument 
mentioned in the Fihrist.^ viz. : a Kitab fi 'I- Alai 
aUmiisammat bi 'l-Urg^anun waAiiya Ala tusme^u 
^ala sittln Milan. The above description of the 
works of Milristus does not tally with the three i 
actual works attributed to him that have come 
down to us. These, in the British Museum and 
Constantinople MSS., carry the titles: i. Risala 
li-Muristits ^an'^at aUUrghln \Urghanur^ al-bukl 
(“Treatise by Maristus on the Construction of the 
Flue-pipe Organ [i. e. the kydraiilisYy,^ 2. Risala , . , 
lUMurisUis ^an^ai aUUrghtn \Urghanun\ aUzamrl 
(“Treatise ... by MSristus on the Construction of 
the Reed-pipe Organ [i. e. the Pneumatic Organ]”); 
3. Risala .... li-Muristus ^an^af al- Dj uldjul 
(“Treatise ... by Maristus on the Construction of 
the Chime[s])”, Copies of these works preserved 
at BairQt have different titles as follows: i, ^ Antal 
al’Alal allafi Murisius yad^habu 

Sawluha sitfin Milan (“Making of the Instrument 
which Maristus Invented the Sound of which 
Travelled Sixty Miles*’); 2. ^aAat aUUrghan{un\ 
al^amf^ li’^jQfamf al-AswUf (“Construction of the 
Comprehensive Organ for all the Sounds”); 3. Sandal 
al^Ci^tlfSul (“Construction of the Chime[s]”). Thb 
last named work mentions that the constructor of 
these chimes was a certain SS'Stns or SStus, who 
is mentioned in the FihHst as the author of a 


Kiiab al-Qj^uldiul al-siyyah [or saiya^'\ (“Book of 
the Octave [or Clamorous] Chime[s]”). The Arabic 
texts of these three works have been printed in 
the Ma^rik (ix.) under the editorship of Cheikho 
but a new text is needed. Baron Carra de Vaux 
gave a part- translation into French of one text, 
in the Revue des etudes grecques (xxi.), Eilhard 
Wiedemann and F. Hauser gave a German trans- 
lation of all the Muristus treatises in the Archiv 
fur die Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften urn 
der Technik (viii.), collating the Constantinople 
with the Mashrik text. H. G. Farmer, using the 
British Museum MS., w'hich he collated with the 
Mashrtk and Constantinople texts, produced trans- 
lations into English of the two works on the 
hydraulis and the pneumatic organ in his Organ 
of the Ancients : From Eastern Sources. 

Who was this MSristus, Murtus or Miristus? 
As the author of such works as the above, he is 
I unknown in Greek literature. Professor D. S. 
Margoliouth suggests that he is Ameristos (ca. 
630 — 550 B.C.), the ancient Greek mathematician 
of whom we know through Proklos on Euklid 
(i. 65, XI— xs)> seeing that we have such forms 
of this name as Mamertinos, Mamerkus, Mamertios 
(or Marmetios) in Suidas (sub “Stesichoros”), 
Freidlein’s edition of Proklos, and Heiberg’s edition 
of Heron’s Definitions^ there would appear to be 
some ground for this suggestion. Ameristos might 
very well have been the author of the work on 
the pneumatic organ but not that on the hydraulis. 
Carra de Vaux argues that the works have been 
wrongly ascribed to Mffrishis owing to the fact 
that the Arabic scribes mistook the Arabic particle 
It to be the genitive instead of the dative, and 
that “by Maristus” should be read “to Maristus”. 
He bases his argument on a passage in the Arabic 
version of Philon’s Pneumatics {Kifab fi ^l-ffiyal 
al-ruhamya) where the dedicatee is a certain 
RistUn or AristHn. In the Latin translations of 
this work this individual is called Marzotom, whilst 
in the same author’s Treatise on the Jdepsydra 
attributed to Archimedes, this dedicatee is also 
mentioned. This has led Carra de Vaux to argue 
that Maristus, Ristan, Aristan, etc. are all scribal 
malformations of Philon’s friend Ariston or Aristos. 
Yet, whilst it is possible that Philon may have 
been the author of the treatise on the hydraulis.^ 
he could scarcely have penned the treatise that 
deals with such a primitive pneumatic organ as that 
described. On the other hand, as the present writer 
pointed out in 1926 (ff.R.A.S., p, 503), is not 
Muristus a scribal error for Ktesibios ? In the 
Pseudo- Aristotelian KitSb al-Siyasa.^ translated into 
Arabic by YahannS b. al-Bitril^ (d. 815), the in- 
ventor of the hydraulis is given as Yayastayas, 
ThasliySs, HiSsitas or TSsItus in the various MSS., 
and the orthographical morphogony of ^atSsibiyus 
(as Ktesibios would be written in Arabic) through 
the Kifab al-Siyasa forms to Miristus and Maristus 
is certainly an intriguing suggestion. Even if we 
accept this suggestion, it is clear that only the 
treatise on the hydraulis can be ascribed to KtSsi- 
blos. That on the pneumatic organ deals with such 
a primitive instrument that ii must belong to a 
writer who lived several centuries earlier. 

Bibliography'. Printed Books: Abu 
’ 1 -Fid 5 ®, Historia anteislamica , . ed. Fleischer, 
1831, p. 156; Carra de Vaux, Le Ik/re des 
appareils pneumatiques et des machines hydrau^ 
liques par Fkilon de Bymnce xxxviii. 
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29, 38); do., PInv£fitio?i tic rhydmtihs (AWwt* 
ties etudes grecques^ xxi. 338—340); do., Xotes 
d^histoire des sciences (y. Nov.-Dee. 1917. 
p. 449); H. Derenbourg, Azotes ste? la tmiuquf 
orientale (La rez^ue muskale^ vi. 192); Farmer, 
The Organ of the Ancients: Brom Eastan 
Soufces^ 193*1 see index; do., Histoncal Facts 
for the Arabian Musical Injiuence^ *930, see 
index; do., Studies in Oriental MuAtal . 

ments^ 1931, p. 21—22, 27—35; aLFiknstA 
ed. FlugeK p. 270, 285 ; Gastou6, VOrgiee en i 
France de Vantiquiti an debut de la piriode 1 
clamqugf 1 921; Ibn al-KiftI, Ta^fikh al-Ifu- I 
Leipzig 1903, p. 322; al-I^ahi/, 
Madjmv^at Easa'il^ Cairo 1 324 (1906), p. 133, 
143; V. Lorct, L'orgue hydrauUqtte (Lavignac’u 
Encyclopedic de la musique^ Pari.s 1921 sq.^ i. 30 
sq.); Wiedemann and Hauser, Byzantinii^che and 
arabische akustiseke Instrumente {Archiv fur 
die Geschickte der Naturwissenschaften und der 
Technik^ viii. 140 sq.\ — Miiristus MSS. : British 
Museum, Or. 9649, St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
N®. 2755; Catholic Univeisity of Baiiut (see 
Cheikho, Cat Rais,^ in M,F,O.B,^ vii. 289); 
Three Moon’s College of BairSt, N®. 364. — 
Further: Kifab al-Siyasa^ Brit. Mus. MSS. Or. 
3118, fols. 52V— 53; Or. 6421, fob 99; John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, Arab. 455, fol. 37, 
_ (If. G. Farmer) 

MURU^A (a.) (also Muruwwa). In the Arabic 
language there are a number of terms the nmaning 
of which is indefinite (cf. Ibn faris, al-Ssliibl , , 
Cairo 19x0, p. 34 — 38). The word murifa is one 
of these. Indeed we are assailed on all sides by a 
host of differing post-IslSmic definitions and contra- 
dictory pronouncements (a^wal) regarding it. These 
definitions and pronouncements will be found in 
the various dictionaries and in Abd Mansur . . . al- , 
lOia^alibi, MiFat al-Murldat^ Cairo 1898, 32 p.; 1 
al-QjShiz, aUBayan wa W-Tabyin^ Cairo 1311, i. j 
212; Ibn Kutaiba, ^Uyun aLAkkb'dr^ Cairo 1925, 1 
i, 225, 296 sqq,\ al-Mubarrad, al- Family Cairo ' 
*339? *• 35? ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-^I^d alfarul^ | 
Cairo 1293, ** ^2*? Muhammad b. lsha]|^... al- * 
WashshS^i al-MuwashsAd>^ ed. Briinnow, Leyden | 
1886, p. 30 sqq,; Abd HSlim al-Busti, Rawdat ' 
al-^Ufala ^ . . ., Cairo 1328, p. 205 sq , ; al-Maidani, . , . 
AmlhjSl^ Cairo 1342, i. 52; al-Isbahani, Mufiit/araf 
al-Cdaba\ , Cairo 1 326, i. 145; al-Husn, Zahr 
al-Adab^ 2»d ed. Zakl MubSrak, i. 89 ; al-Mawardi, 
Adab al-Dunyd wa U-Dln,^ Cairo 1921, p. 254 
sq,\ al-GhazSli, Cairo 1348, iii. 213; al- 

Zur^anl, SJyaAli al-Mimatia'*^ Cairo 1893, ii. 317- 
318; F'ans aL^ If/nmd/^ IXaidar3bad 13 12, 

i. 84, 162—163. 

One might be tempted to quote derivatives 
(especially the present participle) of the Aramaic 
root which indicate especially pre-eminence, 

the power and dignity of chief (cf. the dictionaries 
of Payne-Smith, Margoliouth, Brun and Brockel- 
mann; cf. also i^urdalji, aFLubab^ Bairdt 1891, 

ii. 78; YSsuf DSwdd, al-Lum^a aUshahiya , , 
Mosul 1896, i. 361 ; cf. Bauer, in Z. D, AT. <?., 1913, 
p. 342 — 344) in order to claim that the Arabic 
mar^ means saiyid and that murtPa therefore 
means siyada. One can support this conjecture by 
the fact that Ibn JJutaiba (op, «V.) places the chapter 
**wurSV’ under the rubric ^al-siydda^\ Now Ibn 
^utaiba only give.s a single pronouncement 
in which murdV presupposes siyada and this is 
not pre-Islamic. On the other hand, the term 


. ism<VA 

(or iutju |_ou tile Iittci hi>.wu, 

Imtdalqais , in l\Umtt.a, 1925, p. 1-41, 365- 
390] with vuoay, ua a diuiiiiutive: Ibn Duiaid. 
A^ttkak,^ (iottingen 1854, p, 229, in Aiabic only 
means man in general ( zidn un\ 7 ?dj 
1. 117, infra; cf. the fleriiian Menscl y. Proof 
of this is given in the Kui an <e.g.: Sua i:. 90; 
\ik. 29; \*:iv. II ; In. 21; Iwvhi. 41; l-w 34; 
as well as in pie-Islainic literature ''c. g. ; Fjuvi- 
haia^nA, liuLiK, p. 51, 91, 104, iiS, 13b: Ijtwtlra* 
al-Bu/ittt?i^ Caito 1927, p. 147, 14S. 155, 17S, 
252, 281. 336, 342, 358; J/u/a/d,L\Jt Cano 
1926, p. 105, 107). In ir-» tiiin, smut a, fcin, of 
imru* (FA.^ i. 117) ineaio worn. an in general 
(cf. Sura iv. 5; \xviii. 23: 49; ui <'ven 

wife (ibid,^ xix. 59; Kvi. 10, ii; 

There is then reason to believe that niuru a 
was not originally applied to pre-eminence 
to imply, by boi rowing or evtension. supeiior 
qualities (those of a saiyid^ but rather it desciibe^ 
the sum of the phy.'tical qualities of nun (maF) 
and then by a procesi of spiutualisation and ab- 
straction his moral qualities (cf. the similar w'oid 
iodjiul: 7 *. i. II — 12). Indeed in the definitions 
and pionouncements already mentioned we may 
distinguish a conjunction of two contrary elements : 
one concrete (e. g. wealth and manageuicut of 
property), the other abstiact, predominating. In 
the latter case murii^a would be identical w itli good 
manners; in the former it would take into con- 
sideration the material conditions of life. In our 
view the first meaning originates in the Ij^ahiliya, 
the second is IslSmic. The oppo>itit)n between 
these two muru^a is clearly bi ought out in a 
characteristic story in al-Agliam^ vix, 143 — 144: 
A satirical poet of the Ra'ilndi period asks the 
governor of a city to help him to meet the demands 
of his murti’a (dji^tuha Iktihnani ^ala muf ti^atJ 
to appease my hunger to prevent me coveting the 
food of others; cf. for the Intel preiation of this 
phrase al-Mmvaikshti^ p. 32); the governor replies 
to him: “What can l3e the murU^a of one who 
disobeys God and devotes himself to calumny . . . f*" 
(it .should be remembered here that Islam took 
a stand against poets for their diatribes; cf. the 
article Hliijit’). 

It is ill any case misleading to claim that muru’a 
in pre-Islaiuic usage was based only on the material. 
In thU period hit da already meant in efiect 
perfect woman (Zamakhshari, KitUb al-FZt'ik^ 
Uaidarabad 1324, ii. 243; Ibn al-Allnr, Nihuyit 
Cairo 1311, iv. 87), VVe even find these lines: 
iiiha ^l-mudu dyathu 'l-murTdatu \- fa- 

matlabnhU kahl<fn ^alaihi dyadJdu (Hafnasa,^ ed. 
Freytag, p. 5ii5 al-Baghd5dt, khhTmat al-Adab,^ 
Cairo 1349, iii. 198, cf. a verse of I.IassSn b, 
llljalnt, DiwctHf Cairo 1927, p, 371). The meaning 
of the word murQ^a in this verse is obscure 
although it certainly has a moral significance 
(it is the same later, e. g. Aba TammSm, JOlwiin^ 
Cairo 1292, p« 146; al-Bul}turi, Bahht 

K911, p. 750; al-Mutanabbl, Blwan^ Berlin xSbx, 
p. 56). Besides, if the meaning of the word murti’a 
had been precise in the pre-Isl5mic period the 
definitions and post-IslSmic statements relating to 
it would have borne some trace of their origin 
and have gravitated round the same centre. Still 
oscillating between the concrete and abstract, murh’a 
can only have been a vague term in the period 
of the j^Shihya. 

It appears that it was with IslSm that muiR^a 
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definitely became a teim to define an abb traction. 
We are inclined to believe that the Muslims only 
identified muru^a with eniment virtues (jnakarini 
see p. 2; esp. Zur^am, of. 

cU.) by relying on the following almdlth (not 
canonical: communications by Prof. Wensinck; 
we may add that Iha'alibi, in esp. P* 

does not give a single hadlth relating to the muru a) : 

a. 10a- m kana laka fadaka mtirta 

{^Uyun ahAMkbai\ i. 295; aUMimasJ^., p. 31); 

b. la dtna ilia bi-muru^a Qlkd, loc. attributed 
to al-Hasan in ^Uyun al-Ahkbar.^ lof. dll) 5 c. tnurii^at 
{aUmiimhi) ^akluhU (Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Dunya, Kitab 
MaMrlm al-AMdak^ MS. Ar. Berlin, N®. 53^8, 
p. cf. Eawdat al-UkaW p. 205 — this 
same saying is credited to the caliph 'Umar, with 
the valiant: ... ^uluktihTr. Zurkani, of. dt.\ cf. 
Kanz al-^Uwmal^ p. 163). 

After Islam, muiii^a extended its meaning thanks 
to the now pre-dominanting moral focus. Broadly 
speaking, with the orthodox caliphs it means 
chastity, good nature, observance of Kur’Snic laws. 
With the Umaiyads, it implies politics, diplomacy, 
work, dignity, compassion (on the last meaning 
cf. the Dlwan of Ba§hsh2r b. Burd, Cairo, 
n. d., p. 70). With the early 'Abbasids it implies 
merit (al~fadl\ KalUa wa-Dinma.^ Bairut 1899, 
p. 266) and is contrasted with objectness (ac- 
cording to Asma^; cf. al-Adab al-kahtr Cairo 
1331, p, 70) while with the moralists it is iden- 
tified with al-adab in the meaning of good conduct 
(Salilj b. Eianah [cf. al-Muktahas.^ 1 93^1 P» 649] 
wrote a work on ethics entitled al-Adab wa 
'l-Murl^a, published in Ras'^il aUBula^h^ ed. 
Kurd 'Ali, Cairo 1913 [these two words are already 
associated in 'Abd al-HSmid al-K 5 tib quoted in 
the Mukkadhm of Ibn ^aldun, Baiiut 1900, 
p. 248, 1 . 105 cf. also MiEdt , . ., p. I2, 1 . 1 2-13; 
p. 25, 1. 4 — 6 mfyd\ ; but what is upsetting is that 
Salih b. ^anah said that ‘‘murfi^a in its origin 
means firmness \aUha%n%\.^ success \al’zafar\ is its 
fiuit”: Rev, acad. ar. de Damas.^ vol. iv/i. 32). In 
time, among the lexicographers, muru^a means 
urbanity {aUinsanlya'. Qjawhari [d. 398], of. dl.'), 
distinction {al-sarw^i Ibn Sida [d. 458], MnWiassas^ 
iii. 17; meaning borrowed fiom Abu Zaid [al- 
Ansarl]) and ideal manhood {kamal aUru4i%tllya \ 
SSgJiam [d, 650], quoted in T.A,.^ i. 117, 14). On 
the other hand, with the moralists muru^a was to 
find a place in Muslim ethics (Bust! [d. 354], of. 
dl.f p. 208), to be raised to an ethical notion 
covering a number of qualities, especially those 
of kings and lords (Iba'Slibi [d, 429], p. 2), 

and in proportion as Muslim speculation developed, 
it was to occupy a place in the first rank in the 
theory of morals, including definite qualities and 
conditions which were elaborated in the abstract 
(MawardI [d. 450], of. dtl). Continuing in this way 
in the path of ethical significance and becoming 
more and more abstract, muru’a finally came to 
mean virtue in the lexicographers (Faiyfimi 
[d. 770], aUMishd}/. aUmunir.^ Cairo 1912, p. 878) 
and the moralists (EjurdliSni [d. 816], Tc^rffat.^ 
Leipzig 1845, p. 223). On the other hand, in 
the legists it indicates the fact of abstaining 
from any act capable of offending religion al- 
though not constituting an illicit act (Fagnan, 
Additions,...^ Algiers 1923, p. 163). In Muslim 
Spain^ assuming the forms muruwwa and mard^ 
vfa (with the adjective ntarawl [variant of the 
classical mart*. Bombay 1298, p. 18]), 


it meant politeness and civility (Schiaparelli 
Vocabulista . . ., Florence 1871, p. 184, 328, 424J 
4255 cf. Dozy, Suffl., ii. 578). As to murii^a b 
the spoken language of to-day, it means in Egypt 
nobility of soul and liberality (classical meaningsV 
whence the Turkish form of the word murJatU 
(obliging). It becomes miriwwa ijnhiw- wa) in 
Egypt and muruwwa {fn'^rui.owd) in Syria, and 
means in effect energy, as in the expression “so 
and so has not the m . . . to accomplish such a 
thing” (cf. in the classical language: I^a'alibl 
AJtdsm Kalim al-Nahi... [Syntagma DictoruniX 
ed. Valeton, Leyden 1844, p. 28). ’ 

Mum^a has further been developed in Sufism. 
It was regarded as one of the “branches” of 
futimwa (Kushairi, Risdla^ Cairo 1330, p. 103, 

1 . 2, 3 infi a). In any case, there is no doubt that 
its meaning here is on the moral plane (we find 
them bracketed: Mir^at.^ p. 15, 1. i, 2 infra\ 23, 

1. 4: 24, 1. 6; 25, 1. 2; 26, 1. 12; aUMawasM^^ 
p. 30, 1 . 13; Fleischer, Al'Cs Hundert Sfruche^ 
Leipzig 1837, p. 7, 1 . I, 8; p. 15, 1 . ii; p, 25, 

1. 13; p. 29, 1 . i; Ahlwardt, Catalogue des Mss, 
de Berlin^ v., p. 30—31, N®. 17, 32 — • IsbahSni, 
op. dt..^ juxtaposes them). However mum^a is 
fundamentally distinguished from futuwwa and 
it has gone a long way outside Sfifism, both as 
a irvord and as an ethical idea (cf. against this 
i Taeschner, Die hlamiscken Ftituwwabunde.^ in Z. 

I D.M.G., 1933, P. II, 27 )- 

This being the case, it seems difficult to agree 
with Goldziher {Mtiham. Stud..^ i. i — 40, esp. 
p. 13) who connects the idea of murfi^a with 
that of virttis (cf. before him: de Goeje, Dmm 
foitae... al^AnsarJ^ Leyden 1875, p. Ixviii, 
referring to a very doubtful text) among the pre* 
Islamic Arabs. In his view muru^a (opposed to 
the dJn of Islam) is their moral principle, from 
the fact that it presupposes certain obligations, 
viz. liberality, the protection of the ob- 

servance of the law of the vendetta and fidelity 
to one’s plighted word. This thesis presents 
two disputable points: the first is philological; 
if we survey the semantic evolution of the word 
murli’a, it must be granted that on the one hand 
the word is only identified with virtue at a late 
date, and on the other, in the pre-Islamic period 
it was not yet an absolutely abstract term capable 
of being taken as a symbol. The second point is 
connected with the method; if one starts from an 
idea one has formed about virtue one cannot see 
all the aspects of a moral system the essence 
of which we do not understand because it is 
quite foreign to us. It is therefore better not to 
isolate a moral phenomenon from the atmosphere 
of ideas and facts in which it has developed. In 
grouping these facts and ideas and observing 
them one is led to substitute the term '2^$^ 
for muru^a when seeking for a moral principle 
of the pre-Islamic Arabs (cf. B. Fares, Vhonnmr 
chez ies Arakes avant Vlslam.^ Paris 1932, p» 3 * 
Bibliograf hyi Given in the article. 

(Bichr FARfis) 

MU^XDARA. X. A term connected with 
land-revenue and used in the registers of the 
diwdn aUMkfisrd 4 i (cf, Khwarizmi, Mafdtt^ «/• 
p. 92). 2. The name for a regular 
system of extortion practised by the caliphs 
(e, g. Mu^:tadir and Mutawakkil) in the time of 
the ‘AbbSsid decline. By it they obtained money 
for themselves and the bait ahmdl from ministers 
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and others who had become lich at the publ.c | 
expense (cf. Margoliouth, EcUpsi of the Abband 
Caliphate^ i. 129, 141; Tabari, iii., p. 374). The 
fine was sometimes accompanied by toilure !mt 
was in any event not considered to be any gieat 
disgiace, sometimes ministers who had been dis- I 
misled from office and suffered it being afterwards 
re-instated (cf. Ibn al-Athir, vi. 8; viii, 116, 162). ' 
Parallel to this is the case of Niyal-tagin, treasurer | 
to Sultan Mas'ud of Ghaziia, w'ho, after having 
been mulcted of a large sum by his master, was * 
sent to be governor of India (Gardin, Zain at- 
Akhbu)^ ed. Nazim, p. 97). The system appears | 
to have become an established one in the iiiol 
century of the Hidjra foi there was a regular , 
diivan aUniH^admln to which ministers were ap- 
pointed as to other d'mam {^Rclipse^ i. 21). 

Bibliograp hy\ In addition to the works 

quoted, cf. R. Levy, Sociology of Islam ^ i. 329 

(R. Levy) 

MU^ALLA. The architectural remains of this 
type of place of worship, the historical aspects 
of which have been dealt w’ith by A. J, Wensinck 
s. V. (iii. 746), are extremely scanty and all in 
a ruinous condition. The reason for this may be 
found in the decline of the traditions of worship 
associated with the musallS, in Persia perhaps also 
with the increasing weakness of the Sunni sect. 
Nevertheless the musallS at Meshhed was not built 
till the xviith century. 

The primitive place of worship known as musallS 
originated in pre- Muhammadan Arabia where we 
have evidence of it, for example, in the story of 
the Prophet’s extraordinary outside Medina 

in a place belonging to the Rani! Salima (cf. | 
iii., p. 746). Arabian musallSs and mastljids of 
the simplest kind, preserving the otiglnal type, 
were seen by the writer in and around MenSma, 
the capital of the island of Bahrain. They aie 
iJimm of several naves built of rows of pillars 1 
with pointed arches which run parallel with the | 
kibla wall. A jutting roof on octagonal brick pillars ' 
protects from the sun. The roofs con.sist of a layer ' 
of clay on wood. The kibla wall has no prayer- 1 
niche. There are no court or side-/#aw«s (Diez, 1 
Die Kunst d, isL Volker^ 1st ed., fig, 58; do., 
Eim schiHiische Mosclieernine auf der Insel Bahrein^ 
in yahrb. d, Asiat, Eunst^ vol. 2, Sarn-Eesisekr,, 
p. 102). 

As regards North African musallfis, we have 
hardly any archeological data of value. One ex- 
ception is the musalla of Mamsfira described by | 
Margais as consisting of four walls with traces 
of a mil}rab^ which has disappeared, in the l^ibla 1 
wall {Manuel d*art musulman^ ii. 489). In Tunis i 
the founder of the Hafsid dynasty Abu Zakariya 
(625-647=1228—124*9) built a musallii which 
was provided with towers and pinnacles (Zarkaahl^ 
transl. Fagnan, p. 33, quoted by Marqais, op, cit,^ 
p. 526). KairawSn also had an old mu.sallS and 
others are occasionally mentioned by old authors. 

In the lands where the architecture is under 
I r S n i a n influence, the musalla became a substantial 
edifice, a high entrance hvan into the base of 
which the mi^rUb was built. The people stand 
arranged in rows in front of this great ^ibla and 
worship together. If we visualise the mu^allSs of 
Herat and Isfahan, it looks as if these 
places of worship had been erected outside the 
city walls from lack of space. For in Bukhara the 
ri^stan,^ the open space in front of the citadel, 


was oiigiuallv u.ul a-) iVi-. f,u uuz 

When duiiiig the of the Nin.“ui»l Man‘;ai 

b. Null (350-360 -= 961-976, the »i\t ton beuime 
too small to hold the bebe\e.s nn fed dajs u 
971 A. 1 ». a new place of wordnp w.s bud* outside 
the walls [cf. i.ikrAi.A]. At this uxt^ ibeie va» 
aho a FiKla> mo'.qiie Lcie uhitb hfal .ettaiiii) 
only been m wed *»at^:de the w.dls tUiou^b !jcb 
of space. In liciat al > want o! .-^p.’ce loi tl.c 
gieat T.muiid biiihliag pi< gramme *emi to ha\t‘ 
been the re.isfui foi the choice of pine .N.W. 
of the city, lieiuefinth called mu.ulT, l.u* it com- 
piiaed a gionp of building , oi wi.ah tin* luo i 
important weie two luedrcsfs and two of 

which theie still unvive a dome .'in' b ninunet. 
(cf. tig. 157 in Medcinu)ci*I)i» 

One of the tw«> mediescs^ acconliiig to .*n in* 
scription. wai built fiotn the pioiceds of ibe C'.tate 
of SbSh RulLh’s wife Gawlnir Shad Agli.l ami i'. 
frequently called mujallit m tlie nai lower -tense. 
From the description made w’hen it wa> Ukeu 
down in 1SS5 in connection with the building of 
foitificdtions it is evident that the InuMing wa» 
in the form of the usual type of mediese aiouiul 
a couit about 220 feet square reached by a high 
enitance l7oan. Opposite to the entrance at the 
other end of the court w.is a domed ball a No 
with a lofty hoan with a small second dome behind 
it. The great scale of this coint makes it proliablo 
that this building was used a^ a regular musalla. 

In contrast to this mcdrese-mu^.alla is the 7won- 
mu tails outside Mesbhed on the Heiat loiid (o. 

I Uier, Churasanuche Baudenhntilet 7 b pi* 3 ^ 

* and 38). The building consists of a vaulted mum 
of baked brick about 60 feet high, richly decorated 
with mosaic in glazed tiles and with two buildings 
at the shies w’hich are used as cliapeh (iiuilwS*) 
for women. There are three prayer-niches let into 
the back wall of the hall of the J»s 7 // and one 
in each of the chapeds to which theie are pas- 
sages from the ixvSn. From the bands of inscriptions 
around the wall we learn that tlie building was 
erected in the time of Sulaiman Shah ( 1077 — 
1105 = 1667 — 1694) at the expense of Abii Salih 
Sadr al-Din. The building is expres.sly called musalla 
in the inscription and desciibed as a ^musterplace 
for high and low”, i, e. fi»r the whole people. 
Khanikofi' calls attention to another similar musalla 
in Turuk near Meshhed which may have seived 
as the model for this one p. 344). 

'I'here is however no longer any such building in 
Turuk, The musallfi of Isfahan in 1913 only con- 
sisted of remains of pillars and pieces of vaulting 
and a mihrab ornamented with forked branches 
I in white and red which dates from the xvii‘h 
century. The pillar mosque type of building was 
thus used here too as a musallS. The wYiter knows 
of no other musallas. So the mu.sallfi appears to 
have been a religious building not sufficiently im- 
portant to form an architectural type of its own. 

Bibliography*, in the text and above, 
iii. 746. (Ernst Diez) 

MUSBAJ^A, B. OiiRBiis al-Lubnani, 

the most important modern Arabic 
writer on the theory of music, w'as born 
in i$oo at Kokhmaya, Lebanon. His family removed 
later (after 1807} to Dair al-^amar, the residence 
of the famous Amir Basdlir Shihllb [q. v.} who was 
favourably disposed towards the elder Mu^aka. 
In 18x9, the Amir, having given offence to the 
Sublime Porte, was compelled to take refuge in 
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Egypt, and the following yeai Mildia’il Mushaka also 
found it necessary, on account of the “subsequent 
distmbances” , to leave for Damascus. In this 
town Mlkha^il lived for the rest of his life, fol- 
lowing the profession of a physician and man of 
letters, save for a short period (1845-1846) spent 
in Cairo, where he studied at the Kasr al-'Ain 
school of medicine. 

MughSka’s particular studies had been directed 
to mathematics, the physical sciences, and medicine, 
but about 1830 he began to take an interest in 
music (Parisot, Mus, orient,^ p. 15). Piqued by 
the arrogance of Egyptian musicians, who were 
great favourites in Syria and boasted their superiority 
over the Syrians, Mushaka decided to study the 
theory of music (Collangettes, p. 380), and took 
lessons from the best masters, including the shaikh 
Muhammad al-^ Attar, “a master of several sciences 
and much learning”, as Mushdka himself tells us. 
The shaikh had written a book on the theory of 
music, but Mushaka was dissatisfied with it on 
the scientific side, and having “a good knowledge 
of mathematics as well as much practical skill in 
music” (Smith, p. 174), he decided to write a 
treatise himself. The work was entitled Risalat 
aUShihabiya fi H-Sina^at al^Mustkiya^ its name 
being due to the Amir Muhammad FSris ^ihSb 
to whom Mushaka attributed the germ of the 
work. We do not know the precise date of its 
composition, but as the oldest MS, is dated 1840, it 
must have been written at least as early as this year 
(cf. Ronzevalle, p. 2, 116). In 1847 (cf. Ronzevalle, 
p. 2 ; Brockelmann, G,A.L,^ ii. 496) the work was 
presented in a free English translation by Eli 
Smith in the J, Am. 0 . S'., vol, i. Among the 
Arabs, the book circulated in MS. until 1899 
when the Arabic text was given by Ronzevalle in the 
Machriq.^ and in an octavo volume (1900), which 
soon ran out of print. In 1913, other MSS. having 
become available for collation, Ronzevalle issued 
a fresh text, together with a French translation, 
in the vol. vi. Musha^a’s work became 

the text book on the theory of music in Syria 
and contiguous lands, and still holds that position. 
In the West, his theories have been much com- 
mented on by Land, Ellis, Parisot and Collangettes. 

In the early “forties” Mughaka came in touch 
with Eli Smith (his translator) and C. V. A. Van 
Dyck, two American missionaries in Damascus. 
He renounced the Melkite Greek Church, in which 
he had been reared, in favour of Protestantism, 
and was appointed the American consul. Mushaljia 
was “a born controversialist” says Ronzevalle, and 
his gifts in this direction are displayed in his 
several brochures against the Catholics, including; 
Adimoihat al-In^itliytn (1852); al-Dalll ila T^at 
al ln^ll (2*^d ed. 1S60) 5 Kahhf al-Nihab ^an Wa^h 
ttl-Masth al~ka dAdltM (i860); aUBarahln aUindil^ 
Itya (1864); al^Radd aUkmiotm (1869); aU^uhttb 
al-ihawdkib (1870), and others. He also wrote a 
moral treatise entitled al-Burkan ^ala aU 

[man (and ed. 1867). He also penned ai-^awab 
^ala I^tara^ aUA^hah.^ which is a history of his 
family and his time up to the Druze massacres 
of i860, which he escaped through the protection 
of the exiled Algerian Atnir ^Abd al-Ij^ 2 dir [q. v.] 
who was then in Damascus. Ihe second edition 
of this is entitled : Mu^had ai-A^yan hirHawadith 
SUrtyn wa’^Lubfmn (cf. Tdrthk J^amadi£ 
wa-Luhnan by al-Dimagh^;!, edited by 

P. liouis Malouf [1912]}. For another work see 


Michael Mcuhaha's Cultuy^Statistik von Damaskus 
in Z. D. M, Cr., viii. — Mushaka died in Damascus 
in 1880. 

Bibliography'. E. Smith, in y.Am.O.S..^i%^*j 
i. 173; Machriq., ii. 146; xiii. 137; Ronzevalle’ 
in M.F.O.B.^ vi.; Land, Recherches sur V hist. dt 
la gamme arabe (Congrh Orient., 1883), p. 75 j A. 

J. Ellis in Helmholtz, Sensations of tone^ 3rd 
Engl, ed., p, 264, 285, 525; Parisot, Musique 
orientals, p. 15; Rapport sur um tdsmn 
scientifique en Tnrquie d'^Asie, p. 21; Collangettes 
in J.A.^ Nov.-Dee. 1904, p. 380, 387, 411’ I 
418; A. Z. Idelsohn, in S.I.M.G., xv, 6; ! 

Brockelmann, G.A.L., ii. 496; Hartmann , 1 
press of Egypt, p. 37i refers to other members 
of the family. (H. G. Farmer) 

MDSSA'SHAS a Shl^i Arab dynasty of 
HawTza [q.v.] in l^iuzistan. The town ofHawiza 

(or Huwaiza; Ibn Battuta, ii. 93 ; fjrljp") was situated 

in E. Long. 31® 25', Lat. 48® 5' on the old course 
of the Karkha [q. v.] where the latter turned west. 

The founder of the dynasty, Saiyid Muhammad 
b. FalSh, according to the genealogists, was a 
de.scendaat in the fourteenth generation from the 
seventh imam Musa al-Kazim. S. Muhammad was 
born at Wasit and studied at Hilla with Shai^ 
Ahmad b. Fahd, known for his leanings to mysticism. 

The ixth (xvth) century is important in the 
history of the ^^Igfmlat (the risings in Anatolia of 
Borkludiie Mustafa and of Bedreddin in 1416; the 
Mahdist propaganda of Saiyid Nurbakhsh; the 
extremism of the ^ara-Koyunlu; the agitation con- 
ducted from Ardabll by the grandfather and father 
of Shah Isma^il). The career of S. Muhammad 
which began in the immediate vicinity of the 
great Shl^a sanctuaries also fits into the same frame- 
work as these happenings. Ahmad b. Fahd having 
heard some of the views which his pupil held on 
his messianic destiny excommunicated him in a 
fatwa. The “appearance” {^uhur'), i. e. the beginning 
of the mission of Muhammad, took place in 840 
(1436) [rather than in 828 (1424); cf. Caskel, of. 
cit., 1929, p. 64]. His propaganda was at first 
among the Arab tribes (Banu SulSma, Taiy) of 
the marshy region of Wish. In 844 (1440) he 
came into open conflict with the governor of 
Shawka (west of Shatra) but suffered a defeat. 

The Mahdi then turned his attention to 0 ^awb 
(Dub ?) between the Tigris and Hawiza where he 
converted the Arabs of the Nais clan of the 
Ma'Sdl tribe, whom he compelled to sell their 
buffaloes and buy arms (the reference is to the 
MaMSn tribe, i. e. low caste Arabs who lived in 
the marshes and raised buffaloes). He undertook 
a series of expeditions (to Hawiza, to Wasit) and 
came into conflict with the “Moghtll” (i. e. the 
Kara-Koyunlu Turks ?). Finally on the 4th Rama^Sn 
845 (Feb. 26, 1458), he settled at Hawiza which 
he took from Abu * 1 -Khair, the vizier of AfirzS 
IbrShim, the Timarid prince of ^irSz. 

The lord of Baghdad Ispand b. Kara YHsuf 
Kara-Koyunlu then came to attack S. Muhammad, 
who evacuated Hawiza, but after the departure 
of Ispand not only reoccupied the town bat sent 
an expedition to Basra (without success) and at- 
tacked Wasi{ (858 ==* 1454). 

About this time the principal role passed to 
Mawla 'All, son of S, Muhammad. He tookWSsit 
and Nadjaf, plundered the pilgrim caravan and 
ravaged the environs of Bn^^d^. Only the army 
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of Djihan-Shah b. Kara Yusuf Kaia-Koyunlu wa» 
able to force him to letreat. fie then tunitd his 
attention to Ku-gilS [see luris tan] which belonged 
to Pir Budak, son of I)iih.in-^ah, but here he 
was killed by an arrow ^86i = 1456 — 1457) at 
the moment when, accur<ling to his custom, he 
had entered the Kud-i Kuidistan to perfuim his 
ablutions After the death of MawU ^Vb 

the aged S. Muhammad returned to active politic-. 
The amir Nasir Fardj Allah '’Ubadi led an army 
from Baghdad against him but S. Muhammad 
defeated him completely at Wasi^ The lost y<*ars 
of S. Muhammad were devoted to litciary aciivity. 
He died in 870 (1465) (or, accoidiug to Saiyid 
'All’s history, in 866 [1461]). 

The doctrines of S. MuIjaminaJ. As a 
result of the discovery of S. Muhammad’s book, 
the Kalam al-Mahtii^ we have now conlinnation 
of his Mahdisra, cf. the Mad^alis al-Mu minin^ etc. 
S. Muhammad uses the regular terminology of the 
esoteric sects. He writes (see Kasiawi, p. 274): 
**''Ali, alongside of the Prophet, was the Mystery 
which turned (a/^sirr al-tiu^h) in the heaven<» and 
on the earth. Muhammad in his apostolic path was 
the Curtain {hidiab'). The eleven imams weie his 
Angels (for communications) from Him ('Ali>) to 
them and from them to Him. Salmnu was one of 
the people of the House. The House U the (arJka 
and the md'nfa. Whoever is raised to the mystic 
knowledge of 'All {^irfunuhn}) become 9 Salman in 
each century and epoch. The present saiyid who has 
appeared [in the world] enjoy.s the olfice of each 
prophet and of each wali^ this in apparent fashion 
and by the weakness of human nature and not by 
the force of omnipotence. For Real Existence 
ijiahka) dues not change place \ la tanta^il) Imt 
the Curtain changes its place and the body acquires 
[different] qualities, like Gabriel who transforms 
himself into a number of different bodies, while 
Real Existence is permanent in its state. God has 
need of nothing; God is exalted [Kur’an, xxxi. ii]”. 

The term Mugha'sha' which is applied to the 
dynasty must have had its origin in the expression 
iha^shfl^ct ?] which S. Muhammad applies to 
the initial stages of his career al- 

she^skdi al’Daivb), In Dozy’s Supplmmt^ i. 764, 
is explained as “radiation, irradiation”; 
but the examples cited by him, which relate to 
the effects of wine {sjLcP^cPa al'^harub fl ta^siki), 
rather suggest the meaning of “going to the head”. 
It is possible that by this term the saiyid meant a 
mystic exaltation resembling intoxication. According 
to the Ma^alis^ the Saiyid’s adepts 
practised a itikr [according to Kh^wftndamir their 
cry was: ^All Allah] at the end of which they 
became capable of extraordinary things (e. g, sup- 
porting their bodies on the point of a sword without 
doing themselves any harm, etc.). 

The life of the Musha'-iha'i community was 
strictly regulated by S, Muhammad (Kasrawi, p. 32). 
Capital punishment was inflicted not only for crimes 
against morality but for all sorts of contaminations, 
for example if a man touched the oven with his 
foot or the butcher used a knife after dropping 
it on the ground. 

The ideas of Saiyid 'All were more extreme 
than those of his father: according to the author 
of the Ma^alis^ he claimed to be the incarnation 
of 'All {maf^kar4 amir al-mi^mlHin) and 

the Divinity himself {dihaU-yl hhMda't), 

S* Mul|isin. The reign of SultSa Mu^Jsin, son 


and siicce .ui uf S. Mnb.uuniad, mmk- the cui- 
mi un ting muiuI in the p >wer uf the dynasty. Tlie 
posse-.^! >n . of S. Mub>,iu cN^onded fium the t‘riviion‘i 
of Baghdad t » the Moanldii- u? iannlan (Ba’ditiyan, 
boili; cf. i/iM; and t > the rer'.i.m (Jalf. number 
of learned men detl’cilci taeir v,oik» t<? him. Thi^ 
poweiful pimce died lu 905 (1499^ ^aiCftiibu^ to 
S. 'Via'* lu tu;> ; C.i-^ke* ie;>ing on a obi of 914 
[150S] pioloujf-r In'. iei|;n Ut this date, but it i. 
veiy doubtful he 1 nstiJi'd; see below;. The 
hi-^toiy of sdl'.iu YaIvUi» Ah-Koy.mlu ( 7 Vn h 4 
AminT) bj Kill .Vllali ti. Ra/biU in (Pa :■*. Bibl. 
Nationalc. antieu foul* per^an, N'V loi.fol. 143^- - 
14OV and tyii — I72>'j couMin. lonnrkablc detaib 
of the tnl-undeiitan hngi )»etwcjii S. Miihsin and 
his son S. Hisan. 

The Coming r»f the Safawid-. The end 
of the reign of S. Muhsiii coincided with the 
beginning of the rise of Shah lama'iI Safari. The 
two movement's inevitibly <.atne into couflict. 
Ibina'il’s ancestor Khwadja \Vh (794-830= 1392- 
1427) hatl ill his day visited I'UiUzistJn in order 
to endeavoui to taiu the people of Di/fill from 
their heretical ways {lu/t rthr-Zitnifahu) and to 
convett them to the Shi'a (ef, Silsila^yi Xa^ah al- 
i^pawlya^ Berlin 134^, p. .^5). The memory of 
this gas*e Kmahl the right to intervene and besidca 
he could hardly allow a rival Slida oiganisation 
to persist, After the capture of Baglidid (9145= 
1508—1509) by .^ah Ismahl the ..aiyids presented 
themselves before the new maslei, who had them 
executed on the denunciation of their rivals of 
Dizful (the Ka'niiihi ^haiUi*,) who accused them 
of following the heresy of theii uncle 'AU. Ac- 
cording to Kb^Iindainir, the third brother S. Faiyad 
offered resistance iu Hawiza and fell in the struggle 
(Kasrawi, t*/. r/ 7 ., p. 42 thinks that “Faiyad” was 
only a title of S. 'All b. Muhsin?). 

The Miisha'sha' governors. The independent 
power of the MushVsJia' which had lasted 70 years 
was crushed by S.bah Isma'il but as soon as the 
Shah had left, S. i'Valah b. Muhsin seized I.Iawiza. 
His attitude of dependence on the iihSh found 
expression in the presents which he hastened to 
send him. He died in 920 (1514) just when the 
defeat at Culd?ran had weakened the power of 
the Safawiils, but his son and successor, Badran 
b. Faliih (d. 94S = X 54 i)i remained faithful to 
the Shah. The war between the Ottomans and 
Safawids still continuing involved the lords of 
llawiza betiveen two fires. In 1534 the Musha^^a' 
came to greet Sultan Sulaimdn on his way from 
Hamadjian to BaglulSd while hi 9(^8 (1541) Saiyid 
Sadjdjad b. BadrSn paid his homage toShahTahmasp 
when the latter came to Dizful to punish the 
Ra'niisJii governor. Sadjdjad was confiimed in ofHce 
as governor {IjiiJtm) of l,Iawiza, His envoy is 
mentioned in connection with the accession of 
Ismd'il II (984 = 1576; cf, Ahian al-Tawar'ihky 
ed. Seddon, p, 301, 484). In 992 (1584) 'Ali 
Pasha of Baghdad sent an expedition against 
IJawiza (described in the ffuner-nama of NiySzi) 
at the end of which Sa^djl^d entered into relations 
with Constantinople (Caskcl, op* ciu^ p. 81 — 83). 
According to the historian of the family, he died 
in 992 after which his son Zanbtir governed till 
996. The latter’s brother, IlySEs, who wa.s a refugee 
among the Ottomans {k^n 4 mtilieiiii)*^ was Y flsuf 
SinSn Cig^ala-zdde’s political tool in his plans for 
the annexation of IQ^QzistSu. 

S. Mubarak. Very soon after this the power 
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passed to S. Mubarak b. Muttalib b. Badran (ac- 
cording to Caskel, Muttalib was the son of Haidar 
b. Muhsin b. Muhammad b. Fal 3 h). lie had 
passed his youth in the region of DawiaT^ and 
R§m-Hurmuz [q.v.] and was summoned to Hawiza 
by a section of the local Arabs in 99 ^* 
next year he put Zanbur to death. S. Mubarak 
took Dawrak from the Afshais; in 1003 0594 ) 
he occupied Dizful and laid siege to Sliuslitar. 
In 1004 he was active in the Djaza^ir (marshes 
of lower Mesopotamia) and levied tribute on 
Basra. The attitude of Mubarak to §liuh ^Abbas 
was somewhat doubtful. He was even in cor- 
respondence with the latter’s enemy *^Abd al-Mu^min 
Khan Ozbek. 

Mubarak’s father had already displayed hostility 
to the doctrines of the founder of the dynasty. 
Mubarak summoned the learned ‘Abd al-Latlf 
Bjami to him and with his help introduced the 
teaching of the Twelver ShiS [ithiia^ashart) to 
Hawiza. Mubarak was the hist to bear the title hliftn. 
His ofScial rank was walhyi ^Afabistan4 Hawiza 
QAiam-ara^ p 644). His relations with the Shah 
were confined to an exchange of presents. Mubarak 
died in 1025 (i6i6) and a few days later, his son 
Nasir who had married a Safawid princess followed 
him to the tomb. The goveinment passed into the 
hands of S. Rashid b. Salim b. Muttalib, who 
was killed in 1029 (1620) by the rebel Banu 
Lam. 

After a period of dissensions among theMusha^sha^, 
Shah ^Abbas sent S. Mansur b. Muttalib to 
Hawiza in 1030 (1620). For having failed to give 
his help to the §hah in the Bagh<iSd campaign 
he was replaced in 1033 (1623) by S. Muham- 
mad b. MubUiak. On this occasion a KIz!l-bash 
garrison was sent to Hawiza and stationed in the 
citadel to protect the wait. He took part in the 
Persian expedition against Basra in 1037 (1627). 
In 1044 Shah Safi replaced him by the former 
wall S. Mansur. In 1053 (1643) latter was 
replaced by his son Baraka, a worthy repre- 
sentative of Arab chivalry (his adventurous youth 
has earned him a place in the Arab legends of 
Nadjd; cf. Caskel, op, cit,^ I 934 i p* 423). He was 
also a poet and Ibn Ma^tuk dedicated to him several 
of his panegyrics. In io6o Baraka had to give 
place to S. 'All ^an b. Khalaf b. Muttalib who 
was a man of education and well intentioned but 
incapable of controlling those around him. The 
§hSh temporarily gave Hawiza to the governor of 
Luiistan, MinUCihr Khan, who ruled it for two years. 
'All l^an died in 1088 (1677) (and it may be 
mentioned that the kaitda^ which Ibn Ma'tuk 
dedicated to him every year come down to 1087). 

Period of dissensions. ‘^Ali IjOian left a 
large family. His sons intrigued at Isfahan, each 
on his own account. Mawla Gaidar spent his 
life fighting with his rivals, and his death (in 1092 = 
1689) provoked new divisions. His brother S. 
^Abdullah (the father of the historian) died in 
1097. Another brother S. Faradj Allah b. ‘^All 
Khan is known by his brief occupation of Kuma 
and Basra which he took from the Shaikh Mani' 
Muntafik in U09 (1697). Shah SultSn Husain had 
authorised him to undertake this expedition but then 
sent another governor to Basra. In the end Faradj 
Allah went over to the Ottomans and openly 
rebelled against the ^ah. In IXX2 (1700) the 
historian S. 'All b, 'Abdullah received the firmnn 
appointing him wS/I but in spite of a certain 


cleverness in his activities, he was dismissed at 
the end of 8 months by orders of the §hah and 
imprisoned in the citadel wheie he remained till 
1120. 

At this period the Safawid administration was 
completely disorganised by the imbecility of the 
Shah and by the intrigues of his courtiers. In 
H14 (1702) S. ‘'Abdullah b. Faradj Allah re- 
ceived the firman of governorship but he had to 
defend himself against his father. Discord was 
rampant among the tribes. Basra was recovered 
by the Ottomans. In 1124 (1712) S. 'All reap- 
peaied on the scene and intrigued against S. 
'Abdullah. In 1127 (1715) he was appointed foi 
a second time but, in view of his helplessness 
against the tribes, sought the help of the Ottomans. 

In 1719 his rival 'Abdullah also came toBagJidad 
but then went to Isfahan. For some time the 
situation in Hawiza is obscure. In 1132 (1719), 
we find at Hawiza S. Muhammad b. 'Abdullah 
supported at first by a Persian garrison and after 1723 
by the Ottomans. He maintained himself there in 
his fief until 1731 (?). 

The Afghans During the Afghan invasion of 
1135 (1722) a “khan of Hawiza” is credited with 
playing a despicable part: in spite of the specious 
promises he had given the Shah, he entered into 
relations with the invaders and facilitated their 
operations. According to the report of the Dutch 
piiest Alexander to Sigismondo, the traitor’s name 
was 'Abdullah Khan (cf. Dunlop’s translation in 
y. R, CefitraJ Asian Society Oct. 1936, p. 647-648). 
This would then be the old rival of S. 'All who 
must have till then been at the court. His treason 
was poorly requited for the Afghans threw the 
“khan of Hawiza” into prison and appointed his 
nephew in his place (Krusinski). However by the 
terms of the peace between Ashraf and the Ottomans 
in 1 140 (1727), the whole of Khuzistan was annexed 
by the latter. 

Nadir-^ah. In 1 142 Nadir reoccupied ^lizistan 
and the lord of Hawiza came to pay homage to 
him. Under 1145 l^e Jcdtlkhri Hadirl (some MSS. 
only) mentions the name of S. 'All Khan, and it 
is possible that this is still the historian of the 
Musha'sba' (cf. above). But by 1150 (1737) Nadir 
appointed a governor for Khuzistan with his residence 
in Hawiza. The hereditary fief was thus lost and S. 
Faradi Allah had to be content with the 
governorship of Dawrak (on the lower course of 
the Djarrahi). The disorders of the last years of 
the reign had their repercussions in Khuzistan and 
shortly before the death of Nadir (ii6o = i 747 )i 
S, Muttalib b. S. Muhammad b. Faradj Allah 
returned from Dawralc to Hawiza and defeated 
the government troops. Nadir’s successor, 'All- 
Kuli Khan ('Adil Shah), confirmed Muttalib in his 
office^ Muttalib undertook several expeditions against 
the Al-Ka'thlr Arabs (around Dizful and Shfishtar) 
and in 1175 (1761) in combination with 'Ali Pasha 
endeavoured to subdue the Ka'b but without much 
success. Muttalib was killed in 1176 (1762) by Zakt 
Kh.an Zand, who after being defeated by his uncle 
Karim Khan had gone to Khuzistan. 

The Al-Kathir and the Ka'b. From this 
time on the Musha'sha' of Hawiza were more and 
more eclipsed by the growing power of the other 
tribes (the Al-KalhTr and the Ka'b of Dawrak)- 
Their power now only extended over an area 1 5 
farsahh^ square. 

Muttalib’s successors in the time of Karim 
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Zand were hK cousin Maw la 14 ud AlK;h ami 
after him Mawla Isnia"!!. 'All Murad Khan 
Zand appointed Maw la Muhsin to Hawiza, 
During hiis goveinuiship a certain Ilasliim built a 
canal from the KatWia aho\e Ilawi/i. The whole 
river flowed into this canal and the luin ol Ilawiza 
began. The discontented Arabs apjiealed to an- 
other son of Djiid Allah Mawl.l Muhammad 
who built a dam and made the water return to 
its old bed. 

The Kacljars. Linder Fath 'Ah Shah the gover- 
nors of ilawi/a weie Maw la Muttalih b, Mu- 
hammad and '"Abd al-'Ali Khdn 1>. Muhammad 
Isma'il. In 1250 (1834) [according to European 
sources in 1S33] the Karkha brol:c through the 
dam and flowed again into the Nahr Ilashini. This 
dealt the death-blow to llawi/a. In 1840 the town 
had only 500 inhabitants. 

In 1257 (1841) the celebrated Minucihr KJian 
[of the Armenian family of Yenikopolov], governor 
of Southern Persia, entrusted to Mawla Faiadj 
Allah the governorship of the whole of l<h.fl/i‘'lan. 
His successors weie his soiii M. 'Abdullah and 
M. Muttalib and later M. Nasr Allah b. 
'Abdullah, and his two sons M. Muhammad 
and Muttalib (according to Cur^on, Muttalib 
[b. Faradj Allah?] was governor about 1883 
Nasr Allah about 1893 ?}. 

In the time of Nasir al-Din Shah the banh Turuf 
separated and left Havviza. The Musiia^ha' were 
approaching their end and the pow'ciful Sliaikh 
Kljaz'al, from 1897 head of the Miihaisin of Mu- 
hammara (a branch of the Ka'h), giadualiy united 
under his authority all the lands of I:U^i!.;istan. 
He married a Miisha'sha' woman and appointed 
his wife’s brother in place of Mawla 'Al)d al-'Al( 
in 1910, In 1924 the new Persian government 
deposed Shaikh Khaz'al (d. Tcheian May 25, 1936) 
and appointed a military governor to Khiizi'.tan. 
At the same time M. 'Abd al-'Ali was recognised 
as head of the Mu&ha'sha'. 

Coins. The Musha'sdji' exercised the right of 
coinage; several dirhams have been found at SUsa 
struck at Shn^Iar and Dizidl dated 914 (1508) 
and beaiing the name of ahMahdl ibn al-MuhsinQ) 
which Caskel, op, nt.,^ 1929, p. 93 i restores as 
*al-Mithsin b, al-Mahdl, but they may really 
belong to a son of S. Muhsin. Kasraw'i, op, 
p. 94, mentions a coin of Ilawiza dated 1085 
(1664) with the ^I'a legend loail A^ah,T\iQ 
historian S. 'Ah mentions the case of S. Faradj 
Allah who had sent to Isfahan coins (“Muhamraadi”?) 
struck at pawiza without theauthoiity of the Sh2h 
{dar In bar a idjaza as darbard ^hah T2a‘da^^t'), 
It should be noted that the coins called kawtza 
(and evidently struck at Ilawiza) play an important 
part in the rites of the Ahl-i Haklj: [fp v.] which 
indirectly suggests bonds linking the secret mystic 
sects. It is possible that the old heresy of the 
Musba'sha', although officially condemned, persisted 
among the limited circle of the “faithful”. 

Conclusions. The interest of the principality 
of 9awlza lies in the first place in the i>ersonality 
of its founder and, as is the case with the majority 
of such mystic movements, in the circles of the 
people among which the sect of the 
spread. The part played by I.Iawiza in the south 
of Persia is like that of ArdabSl in the north. 
The Safawids reduced this rival centre and reaped 
the benefit of its earlier successes. Within the 
sphere of the Turkish conquests the Mugha'^'iha^ 


‘•ecurid the cmt.nt ol Aia’i ami i'ei-ian culturo,. 
Ill the Sifartid adni. in ‘ration iIkmc four 

warden** oi the niajclie* f" ot [cf. 

of Kuril --Mn [cf. si t>f EiUi‘*an fq.v ] 
and ot 'A*ai»:itin (Hawi/at. iiie portion of the 
Mu ha' ha*" uaJt- between Pei and OMoniaiu 
was natUiallv ina‘ciie I)Ut in i*> c.qri ity ns a 
lmfk‘r-'»late Kawi.a wu of much more u-»e lo 
Persia thin to Turkey. 

J* / 0 ll(\ r a p h y : L j y ai d, A decn IpHon cf 
Khnzhtdn, in y. /'. O'. .“J., xvi., p. 33 — 

60 ; A. Adam >v. //(»’’ .S. Peter'-Inng 

1912, cf. miles; W. <*askd, Lin Mah h des 
yunrhitndt*) it. Sit id I'nj FahJj 

itttd ieifie A’i/r/z/vww//, lu n/, iv'i., 1020, 
p. 49 — 93; do., /rj /b 7'r/// Iltrjuzdi,^ in 
hlamuti,^ V1/4, 19 U- P* 415 ““ 434 ; ^bc authoi 
utilises all the saurcc** available In Euiope: the 
llabM* iiL^iyar of Khwindamir, the Stadji>Jis 
al-Mu^minin of S. NCir Allah, tf. the mati/itt 
viii.. djufti 16, and pufyiw 0).i*'-il on the history 
of the Tiaki Clidy.ahi;, the Afam-ut a'yt^Abbad,^ 
the 7 \td±t' ^Hi-yt 'shu Altai,, the i^nhun^numa ot 
Hadjdji Khilifa; the duvun of the panegyrist 
Ihn Ma'tuk d, in 1087 (ib/b); the lun s^fiama 
of Ha*«an-i Fa>.a \ etc. To the list of sources 
may now be added the Ttinlth-t Qfayun 
(composed in 1447 — 1452), cf. bartbold (post- 
humous) in Zap. intiit. Vostok,^ v., 1930, p. 23- 
25 ; Saiyid Alpnad Ka*rawi Tabn/i. Ta iikkd 
sadiula-yi Tehnin 1313 (1934J, csp. 

p. I — 140, which contains a good deal of im- 
poitaut unpublished inLormatiou ; Kasraw i utilises 
the Kaiam aLMahdi composed In imitation of 
the ICui 2n and ananged in vwv/s by Muham- 
mad b. FaUth himself (the MS. has been 
found at Zandjan), the history of the Musba'sha' 
by Saiyid 'Ali b. S, 'Abdulhih b. *Ah IHian 
which gives the history of his family down to 
the time of Nadir; the Takmilat aLAkfibar of 
'Ah b. 'Abd al-Mu^min (contemporary of Shah 
Tahmusp 1); various MSS. chronicles of the 
tribe of Ka'l); a synopsis of the 
and Tuhjaf aL, 4 zhar\ official documents like 
the fit mans of the shah**^ census statistics etc, 
[cf. the review of Kasrawiks book in 
viu./4, 1936].^ (V. Minokskly) 

MUTAWALI (pi. MuiAvvila, popularly “Me- 
toualis"). This name, which means “those who 
profess to love (bVh)” has lieen applied since the 
beginning of the xviiith century to those elements 
of the population of Lebanon who belong to the Siu'a 
Twelver sect; at this d.ate they libeialed themselves 
from the suzerainty of the emirs of Lebanon under 
the leadership of three families: the Al NassSr in 
the Djabal 'Atnil, the Al Ilarfliili at Ha'la]>akk and 
the Al Ilamade in northern Lebanon. There is a 
tendency at the present day to extend the name 
mnitiwila to the imarals of the IJja'far sect of 
other parts of Syria, notalily to the 15,000 Sfai'is 
of Aleppo, of Idlib (Fu'a, Nubbul, Nugbawila; 
the Banu Zuhra family, formerly nukaba^ aUadiraf 
at Aleppo), of Islaluye and the banks of the 
Euphrates; in the region of Damascus these ^I'Ss 
pass themselves off as Sunms. In the Lebanon 
on the other hand, the ‘^metoualU” (105,000 in 
1924) form an ofilcially recognised minority having 
deputies in parliament (they vote with the Unitarian 
nationalist Sunnis). They are concentrated in the 
south (Djabal 'Amil, Mercij-'aylin, SSr and SaidS), 
KcsrawHn and Hermil, They are peasants and 
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traders, a little backward but with a certain gift 
for Arabic poetry, one of their number, ShaiWi 
'Aref al-Zain of Saida, has worked for 30 years 
through his printing press and his magazine al- 
^Irfan with success in spreading education and 
modern culture among them, while remaining an 
ardent Shift. 

With the extremist Sll'is of the north (the 
bloc of 250,000 Nusairis), the MutawalTs of the 
south represent the remnants of the old Shi^a 
population of Syria, which had its great poets 
(Dik al-Djinn). They claim to go back to the 
preaching of Abu Dharr (cf. his viakam at Sara- 
fend, the ancient Sarepta) and are undoubtedly 
connected with certain Yaman tribes (®Amila> 
‘^Amil) and the Hamra^ those arabicised Iianians 
of the 'IrS^ whom Mu^awiya transplanted to Syria 
for their military qualities and also to weaken the 
'Alid party in 'Irak to which they belonged. 

Bibliograp hy\ Kurd ^AlT, Khitat al-Sham, 
1928, vi. 251—258; Ahmad 'Aref al-Zain, Tc^rlMk 
?aida^ 1331 (1913), 176 p., and Mu^asar 
Ja'rtWk al-Shta^ Saida 1914, 42 p.; H. Lammens, 
Les du Liban tt Vorigim des Mitoualis^ 

in xiv./2., 1929, p. 23— 39; Hurt 

'Amill(t 1099 = aUAmil fi^Ulani^ 

Qxahal^Amil^ the classical manual of ImSmi bio- 
bibliography, of which the first part deals with 
the ^ft VamS^ born in Syria, like the “first 
martyr”, born at Ejezzin, Muhammad b. Makki 
*Amili (t 782= 1382) and the “second martyr”, 
born at ^uba’ near ^ezzin, Zain al-Din ^Amill 
(f 966= 1558), like Kaf'amI Diaba% author of 
the Diunnai aUAman^ and the author himself 
(born at Mash^ara); Tannhs b. YSsuf al-§hidyai(:, 
A^baraUA'yan fl Diabal Luhnan^ BairUt 1859, 
p. 359 — 361. — The old Imam! “metoualis” 
authors belong rather to the conservative school 
of the AkhbSrIs than to that of the Usulls [q.v.] 
(Louis Massignon) 

al-MUZANI, Abu IbrShIm Isma'Il b. Ya^yA 
(in the Fihristx Ibrahim), a pupil of al-Shafi% the 
“champion” of the ShSfi^I school of law, 
was born in 175 (791 — 792) and lived in Mist. 
Although he compiled a celebrated compendium 
{mnk^tasar) of the writings and lectures of his 
teacher, he was an independent thinker, who 
differed from his master on many points but not 
on the fundamentals («Jw/), as the Mui^tas^ar 
eloquently shows (for example his master’s views 
are bluntly described as wrong; iv. 26; v. 20 
etc.). There is even mention of a special ma^hab 
of Muzanl (Sub^i, i. 243; Nawawi); in this con- 
nection reference may be made to the work of 
Ibn Suraidj (d. 305 = 9 * 7 — 918 ), ^ifab aUTakrtb 
baina ^UMuzanl wa (^Flbrist^ p. 213). 

His pupils spread ShSfi'X teaching in Syria, in the 
'Ira^, and in ShurasSn ; among others who attended 
his lectures vpas al-TahSwi later a IJanafi (d, 321 = 
933 )' The Mslikfs and Zahirls also conducted 
disputations with Muzant {Fihrist^ p. 201, 218), 
He died in Misr on Thursday the 24th Ramadan 
264 (May 29, 878; so in Ibn KhallikSn quoting 
Ibn ynnus, TbVfAS; the statements mXYie Fihristx 
Wednesday, 29th Rabl^ I and in Mas'Sdl : Thursday 
the 24th Rabf I cannot be right as the days of 
the week do not fit) and was buried near the 
iurba of Stofi^l in the cemetery of al-K^aiiCfa at 
the foot of the Mu^rattam. 

His principal work, which Nawawi (p. 4) still 
regards as one of the five most important SbSfi'i 


works, is the already mentioned Muhhtasar* ac- 
cording to the Fikiist theie were two editions of 
it : a larger which had fallen into oblivion by the 
time of the Fihrist and a smaller which was much 
read and annotated. I'he longer edition is printed 
on the margin of al-Shafi'l, Kitab al-Umm, vols. 

1. — V., Cairo 132 X— 1322, and, as regards the first 
half at least, in the version transmitted by Abii'Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. ^Asim (d. 599 = 911-912' cf. 
ii. 196, 2 1 9), and with additions by his son (?) Ibrahim 
(cf. i. 76 and pass.). Another version which offeis a 
better text without these additions is given in the 
Gotha MS., Peitsch, Katalog^ N«. 938 (corresponding 

to the printed text, i. 3-iii. 254). — Of the shorter ' 

version, which may be the same as the Mu^tasar 
al’MuJ^tasar mentioned in Shirazi, Ibn KhallikSn 
and Ibn Taghiibirdi, there exists only a fragment 
in the Beilin MS. Ldbg. 561 (corresponding to 
the printed texts, iii. 64 — 79 but very much 
abbreviated) and in a commentary (not the work 
itself as Ahlwardt N®. 4,442 says) which belongs t 
at the earliest to the fifth century. It has not 
so far been possible to identify it with one of 
the numerous commentaries mentioned in HSfijdjl 
Khalifa, NO. 11,628. 

His other works, which have not survived, are, 
according to Ibn J^allikan and Subki : 
al-kabir (also mentioned in Ibn Tagjiribirdi; » 
quoted in the Ldbg. MS. 561, fol. 5h and 20b); 

2. al^Djamf aUsaghlr (also in Ibn Ta^ribirdi); | 
these two works do not appear to be the same j 
as the two editions of the Mit^ta^ar as Wiistenfeld 
thinks; 3. aUMatitMir\ 4. al-Mas'^il aUnmtc^h%ra\ 

5. al" Targf^b fi (according to Hadjdji Khalifa, , 

NO. 2,934); 6. Kiiab al-‘Wai!i^i^ Fihrist zxA. 

Hadidji Kfealifa, NO. 14,174) perhaps identical with 
the book mentioned by Hadidjl I^alifa, iv. 47 on 
the skttrut. Subki (i. 245) also had seen ; 7. Kiiab 
al-Akarib) (also H. Khalifa. N®, 10,315) in which , 
Muzani propounded 40 questions and which was 
handed down by al-Anmatl (d. 288 — 901); Subki » 
gives a few quotations; 8. Kiiab Nikayat aU 
IMFiFir in an MS. of the year 480 (1087); a 
very brief work giving for the most part Muzani’s ' 
own views; quotations are given by Subki. 

Bibliography X M as'udi, Muru^.^ Paris 
1874, viii. 56 ; Fihrist.^ ed. Fliigel, i. 2x2; ^irSzi, 
Taba^at.^ N®. 120 (in MS.): Sam'anI, Ansah.^ in 
GMS.^ XX,, fol. 527^; Nawawi, Tahdhfb.^ ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 775; Ibn gkallikan, Wafayat^ , 
Cairo 1310, i. 71; Subki, Tabakat aUs^j^iyo>) 
Cairo 1324, i. 238-247 ; Ibn Tagjiribirdi, 
ed. Juynboll, ii. 40; F. Wiistenfeld, Dtr Imtm 
eUShafi.^ N®. 30 {Abh. G. W, Gbtt.., xxxyi.); 
Brockelmann, G.A.L.^i. 180; Sarkis, 

Cairo 1928, col. 1741. (Heffening) 

MZAB, a district of Southern Algeria, 
which geographically forms part of the northern 
Sahara and from the administrative point of view 
forms a native commune of the territory of Gbar^ 
daya (Territoires du Sud); it is situated in the 
south of Algeria in the strict sense, in the extension 
of the province of Algiers. It is called Chebka 
du Mzab or simply Mzab. It lies between 32® 
and 33® 20' N. Lat. and 2® 24' and 4® 54' East Long. 

Its area is about 3,000 square miles. 

It is a country on a higher level than the 
adjoining lands. Its breadth is over 60 miles and 
its contours are clear cut except towards Ae 
south. The average altitude of the plateau which 
is roughly in the form of a desk (inclination 
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N.-W.-E.) varies from i,ooo to 2,300 feet, the 
aver.ij;e being 1,600 feet. !□ the south it i-) the 
network of the duucs of the Erg which stiekh 
up to Kl ( iolea. W in<l and "water have accumulated 
in these hollow’s “les dechets d’une erosion, <jui 
s'est exercee pendant des ages geologirpie-*”. 'I Le 
general appearance of the Chebka bears evidence 
of intense erosion which has gone on for mil- 
lenia among the dolomitic limestones. It recalK 
"a sea agitated by a violent stoim and suddenlj 
solidified”. Strata or ^tetes de chat” have been 
isolated, the action of rain and wind has cut out 
steep ravines running in all dixections which give 
it the typical aspect which the Sahaians call 
shahka (net). These waterles.'» river-beds converge 
tow’ards broad and dee]) channels in the general 
direction of N.W. to S.E.; one of the latter which 
is especially large, is the valley of the Wadi M/ab 
(Ar. mizab^ channel, gutter). These valleys of 
Saharan wadis run towards the basin of Wargla, 
which plays the part of a central reservoir collecting 
the waters of the shafda. 

The climate of the country shows the turiid 
excess of heat in summer w’hich classes it among 
the hottest in the Sahara, with that of £1 (iolea 
and Wargla. The maximum of daily variation is 
18^6 C. in July. In the winter on the other hand, 
the temperatuie is much the same as that of the 
Algerian coast. 

The persistent dryness and the great evaporation 
are characteristic of the climate. Much too rare 
downpours occasionally upset the general scheme 
hut this is exceptional; indeed, the existence of 
human life in the country is very often threatened. 

We know why the intransigeant I^aridjus “came 
out” of orthodoxy against ®A 1 I after the indecisive 
battle of Siffln. Organised in Arabia in groups of 
shui af — “acquireis” (of future life) — they lesisted 
the “state of secrecy”. A supreme effort made by 
^Abd Allah b. Wahhab ended in a general massacre. 
The few survivors gathered together again under 
the authority of One of them, ‘^Abd Allah 

b. Aba4-) catechised the disciples, who were to 
carry the leaven of the new doctrine into 
and Masqat and into Africa also (state of devotion). 
Their leaching was milder and moie humane than 
that of the SufrI ^awari^^ who were intransigeant 
and cruel. The AbSdis first took Kairaw 3 n, then 
established a more lasting rule at Tahert (144 
761); there they knew’ the “stale of glory” of 
their sect. While their brethren of the Ojabal 
Nafusa lived in security in the heart of the 
mountains, which they still occupy, the heterodox 
imSmate of the Rustamids [q.v.] of Taheit fell before 
the Fatimids and was destroyed after existing for 
a century and a half in 296 (908 — 909). At this 
period the J^Sridjis of Nafiisa had already found 
their way into the Sahara: the Wadi High and 
the Wadi Mya, with Wargla 435 miles S.E, of 
Algiers, had been converted to Abadism. Com* 
mercial relations had led their caravans as far as 
GliSna in the depths of the Sudan. “Uniting to 
the natural taste of the Berber for building a 
strong religious discipline, masons directed by 
monks, they were the colonists of the Sahara” 
(Masqueray). SedrSla in Wargla or Isedraten was 
in the iv^h (xth) century a centre humming with 
activity. It grew out of fugitives from Tahert 
who had been able, it is said, to bring along 
with them the last Rustamid ruler Ya^Ub b. al* 
Afia^. The imSmate was nevertheless suppressed 


and Ek* cMtouri “tlic date rc»istxnce”. 
Iscdi liij bt^we^T lo.t fl.ennhiofy is fame 
amori'., the \Im1is, an I i* ul bl.iin-het ha'» been 
able to d.^cuvt'i iftnab.s <jf j'lUi'nl ricbnet-j uf 
flcco ation long gi'iitiy l»eneath the ♦Lilies. 

Tho) ha\e ruveih'l n real Koinan ;it iti Iberia 
of which tixe vsert* neve' t> fc.\.^et the 

t(‘chni ]*i \ 

Scdiata :i<»t hv.g in tempd i” the invaler 
aUo; a lord of the of the iUuu 

dcitruyei it s.i well a- othci town, of the \\,ih 
Mya in 1075. I In Abuji- had to begin a new 
exodus and wtnt lhi> lime into a 'till more in- 
accc'-dble dc>erl. 'Ihi-* is the explanation uf lhi» 
paradoxical coloui sition of tbc /mm ft or rocky 
plateau of tbc Wadi M/al>, 

In the early dajs altei tncii c/>ming there the 
Abadis had no fixed settleiiionts. The valley of the 
Wadi M-cab aj>peaie<l to them to be the site dedrable 
fora peitnanent settlement. In loii, al-\Atef, the 
oldest of the towms of the ^habka^ was founded. 
The population giew with the coming of successive 
bodies of iminiuiiinls. 15 U Nura w’as built in 104S, 
Malika was built not long aftei in 1053, 
houses at Ghardaya (396 miles from Algiers) were 
elected; Hanu [sgen had been founded a little 
earlier. 'Phe penta]»olU wa» thus complete and the 
five towns weie built a few milc' from one another, 
ready to shelter the la.st refugees tioni .Sedrfita. Thu. 
htiriirising airangement may be ex]daiiied from an 
examination of local conditions of existence and 
coiisideratiou'^ of defence. 

For several centuries the number of towns in 
the M/.ab did not incrca^ie. Then suddenly in 
1631, some sections of AbSijii*. driven from Ghar- 
diiya as a result of a quanel, decided to migrate 
and established themselves at Gar2ra, 50 miles 
from GhardSya, near a little al-Mabartakfe, 

which had been founded at an eailiei date by other 
Khaiidjis, the Awlud Bakha, driven from the 
pentapolis, and which was not long in being ruined 
by its new rival. In 1679, two fractions of Qliar* 
daya created a new city ; Barrian, the most noitherly 
and most recent of the seven towns, 353 miles 
from Algiers. 

As to Mctllll, this town, built 20 miles south of 
Ghardaya and peopled by Sha'ambaBcrezga nomads, 
is not regarded as forming a part of the Mzab 
confederation. In the past however, it arranged an 
exchange of families with Mahka as pledge of 
peace. The three last named towns, the most 
modern, do not in any case belong to the Mz2b 
proper in the eyes of the natives. The Banii MzM> 
going from GaiSra or BerriSn to Ghardaya say 
they are going to the MzSb. 

The founders and builders of these towns preserved 
the memory of the manner in which they were 
built : a celebrated for his piety and courage 

gathered round him a grou]) of devotees 

and they liegan by building a mosque on a hill- 
top which was at once storehouse, armoury and 
fortress. The laity (WSw/u), usually relatives of 
the members of the built their houses around 
in the shelter of the citadel, arranging them in 
concentric circles, the last houses serving as ramparts 
or being themsrives defended by outpost towers. 
Ibn lOjaldUn, in the xivth century, says that the 
towns of the M«Sb “occupy the tops of several 
hills in the middle of a country burned by the sun” 
{Hist, ties iii. 304). The Aba^I town Is really 
a town built in a regular order, the result of a 
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pre-arranged plan, in striking contrast to the usual 
haphazardness of the Saharan architects. 

The population of the hsTir totals 401^77, 
according to the last official census (Dec. 1936)* 
In comparing these figures with those of preceding 
censuses, we find that the figures are almost 
stationary. 

In Ghardaya the density of the urban popu- 
lation is from i8o to 200 inhabitants an acre, for 
houses limited to one storey. These houses are 
distinguished even from a distance on account of 
their galleries with arcades which run above the 
courtyard diagonally forming a ceiling for the 
impluvium. This gallery which faces south is opposite 
a roofless part of the house : it is the ikomar opposed 
to the tigJi^r^eU The towns of the heretical Mzab 
owe to this special feature their particular appearance, 
which is completed by the pyramidal silhouette 
of the minaret {Jassos), The stones (limestone) of 
which they are built are bound together with a 
special mortar, iimsheni^ of the colour of ochre. 
This pyramidal style on a square base is finished 
off with ornamentations erected as terminals. The 
defensive towers, the outlook towers, the altars 
raised on eminences to local saints have also the 
same forms. The Mzab style of building, which 
has been connected with the Libyau-Phoenician 
style, is specifically Beiber; it is found throughout 
the Sahara and has spread into the Sudan and 
the Nigerian plains. 

Each town is duplicated in its immediate environs 
or a few miles away by an oasis (ghaha). Wells 
with inclined planes enable the date-orchards to be 
irrigated (the planting of these was an economic 
mistake for they cost more than they yield). It 
takes all the perseverance of their owners, who 
flock to the Tell to trade there, to win anything 
from this ungrateful soil. The rain-water is collected 
and run into canals with the greatest care according 
to traditional principles which have been codified. 
The Mzabis still migrate en masse to the oases, 
following a seasonal time-table which is meticulously 
observed. They stay there in villas of the same 
kind as the dwellings in the towns, closed by the 
same wooden locks but built on a less serried plan. 

The administration of each town of the 
Mzab used formerly to be divided between two 
^ama^a\ the halka of the ^aszaben or tolba 
the ^amo^a of the ^awa?nm. The first, presided over 
by the ^kh of the iolba^ had as its main function to 
lay down in Utijakat scales of corporal punishment, 
imprisonment and other police regulations, which 
were administered by the ^arti^a of the ^awamm. 
The latter were assisted by a special ^'ama% 
that of the mkarf^ a kind of police chai'ged with 
the maintenance of order and a tyrannical surveil- 
lance exercised over individuals. The head of the 
^awUmm was the Jiakim, They could have powers 
delegated to them by the plba in order to give 
expression in documents to the general concensus 
and to look after the temporal affairs of the town. 
The ritual formula began: “The clergy and laity 
have decided . . 

At the present day the tolba exercise a moral 
influence. They are recipients of the hubU9i^ bene- 
factions which are highly developed in the Mzab, 
being thereby accused of pauperism, but their head, 
the ahj^lkay no longer exists since the 

Ah^l administer justice and the has 

taken the place of the This evolution dates 

from 1 88a, he. since the annexation of the Mzab 


which from 1853 has been under French protection. 

The lesult has been, since the occupation, a marked 

predominance of the old d^'amifa of the ^avmnm' 
it has now become the essential instrument foj 
municipal administration. This social oiganisation 
is therefore characterised by democratic and repre- 
sentative tendencies. 

The Banu Mzab are bound together by a deep 
religious sentiment [cf. ibadiya and particularly 
khXribjis] and not by a common geographic origin. 

If the first occupants of the Wadi Mya came in 
part from Djarba und Tripolitania, their exodus 
to the Mzab was not conducted in one great body. 

They must have found there WdsilT nomads repre- 
senting the indigenous race, then the or 

native tribes foiming the towns — Ghardaya for 
example — were increased by families, 
not only fiom Sedrata but also from the west 
(Qjabal ‘‘Amur) and even fiom TamesnS and Tafilalet 
(Morocco) ; the common featui e to all these im- 
migrants was that they wcie Berbers and schismatics. 

At the present day, each town has in addition 
groups of Aiabs (Mdabih, Bern Merzug . . .) isolated, 
because they are Sunnis, in quarters on the outskirts; 
Ghardaya has in addition a very curious 
and lastly nomadic tribes (Awlad ^Allush and 'Abd 
al-Kadir) live on the south of the plateau with ' 
Metlill as their centre. < 

The Mzabis are also united by their dialect. ‘ 
It is called Tagdubdnt or Tamazi ^ht. This dialect 
belongs to the Zenata group ; it is connected with 
the speech of Warghla and Wadi Ri^ as well ^ 
as the dialects of the Djabal Nafusa, and these 
survivals are explained, as has been pointed out, 
on historical grounds. “The language spoken in 
the Bjabal was, for long after the Arab invasion, 
a literary language. The ^aklda^ which is at the 
basis of the religious teaching among the Bani Mzab 
and their co-religionists of Cjeiba and Naf Ssa, was 
originally framed in Beiber, in a language which 
was to become, so to speak, the official language 
of the brethren of the AbadT sect in the brilliant 
period of the Rustamid iraamate” (Motylinski), 

We see here one of the few examples offered in 
the Muslim world of religious works composed in 
a language other than Arabic. 

Mzabi literature forms a constituent part of 
Abadi exegesis and dogmatics and it is not sur- 
prising that the chronicles and religious treatises 
held in honour among the Kharldiis of the middle 
ages have attracted these puritans. The con- 
formists or “people of the agreement” are alone 
recognised, in opposition to those who do not 
belong to the schism (fiiukhalifun)* 

The books of the sect, very rarely in Berber in 
the Arabic characters, are for the most part in 
the language of the Kur^Sn. Abadi literature in a 
survey given by al-Barradl (ix^h [xvth] century) 
is divided into works of “our comrades” of the 
East, of the Mountain (Djabal Nafusa) and of the 
Westerns. Abu Zakarlya^ (born at Wargla in the 
vth [xith] century), al-DardjInI (JCitUb ^aba^at aU 
Ma^l^^ al-Saamm5WiT(d. 928 A.H., author of the 
Kii'db aUSiyar) and his pupil al-Damman (Book 
of selected Pearls) are among the most esteemed 
historians and authors of the “exemplary bio- 
graphies” of Abadism and of shftd^aras, genealogical 
lists of venerated* teachers. In the Mzab itself, the 
history of the sects, which is so useful to us to 
precede that of Barbary, was dropped in favour 
of Kur’Snic exegesis. The author of the iWw/, the 
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shaikh ^Vlxl al-^A/Tz (A, in 1808 at IJcni IsjjtiiJ. . 
is the one who enjoys the greatest leputation. liis I 
legal and doctiinal woik is vast hut hi*, oftm 
impenetrable thought has resjuired a cummen'alor, 
bliaikli '■Atfiyish (d. 1914 at Ueiii I'.gen, aged 94 ). 
to illuminate it. We owe also to 'Alft 5 ih.h a Lr.e 
commentary on the Kurban written in a «imjiL* 
fa'ihion. The Mzlibis of Algeih have inoieovtu 
encouiagecl the studie*> of their authoi by publishin \ 
a number of religious and legal treat.be^. 

Biblio^j'a phy\ Ibn Kjjaldan. ucs 

Berhcti^^ ed. and tun-l. de Slant*; Ka|ilteg}L 
Gkaidaya^ New-Yoik iSyi; Ville, hxphhatton ^ 
’^eolo^ique dit Bt*ni dit Sahara ./»♦ la I 

reqion drs sttppes <A’ la pro^in e d\ll^tr, Paiis | 
1S72; Duveyiier, Loved et le <h uc 
MetUli {Bull. Soc. de Gco.;r.., 187O); Ma»<|iieia\, ^ 
Chroniqtte (BAh m Zaka) ia., tiansl. from the A7/tT'» < 
al’Slta laa-Akhbar al-A'unma. Algiers 1807; al- I 
Hariadi, Litab al- /)j a:oahif\ ('aiio 1302 A.ir.; 1 
al-ShammaWii, ('airo n.d.: Shaikh ' 

^Atfiyishj Shaj/t Kitah al-N'ail wa-Shifu^ a I- A hi 1 
(8 vul.), Tunis; al-BaiunI, Sullam ah^Aivma. Caiio * 
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n.d ; de Mut\IiT,>ld. Gu u 'puh r A uda'i 
Alghr. ibS;; Hr. t’n. Aiua*. /e ef ler 

T, Inio i^hS; di Mol) bn d.i, /' fur ' 
d he S i* Kl i*\ Xigi'." iS'iS; M.i'iqueiay, 
h^nt'.eltth d \ i \ c e ■ / pin^i' u ’''deuiai} 
d*‘ l\\\ t \ I'nris iS^tj; // y , / / at. k 

MO' !'i ^ . Aig‘ti» iSiSt) : ae Mo'ji'nbi, .\<te' 
'iioiiqu''' to I l\ Aoio*. 1809, I sene 
lli*'.t*% ’O" it /i'n*ia t:t J/i'. i\nis 

1803: biii’.h** , / *" ^u I Uif ft an M /> 

f/. 1902,: l‘J, Ilugnet, Li ^fuif all 

JAt/' I s’tv. I'ail 1902;: \ioi ir.d. i e^ 

iCi^e uu hi M . AIjiM". loio; fJ 1 <s/i}ier, I* 
/Kijuu el h f(iJ» t / '/v/, I'.iji'- iviio; llurna>, 
jVil iAJ I f. , Poll's 1924; /> ^murit 

Smogn *ew-.ki, *S ah t uno ^'<,1 e*nbi vg mzbi 
Maitel Meicitr. ;"/// o >;// / "u /Ja aa'ii/e., Mgieis 
1027; A. M. (roitbon, fa i^mhiine au 
^fzi \ Pari-s 1027; MiJtel Meicier, A.* ('triL- 
pul/fK eobtlou ate Af^ab, Algieis 1932*, Milliot. 
Bet Util de l^tnb e eli fu d d/e/aa\i dte Msa^f 
(AVr». /• /. hlthiii/u\ 1930J. 

(MARri.i. Mi'.ROiru’) 
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NA?:?:ARA KHSNA [Sce T\m. KjjXn’a.] 
AL-NAWADJI, ^AMS AL-lilN MUITAMMAI) It. 
H\san b. AlI b. ^U'UIMSn al-Kahiri, an Arab 
scholar, poet andmanoflettcis* horn m 
Cairo in 788(1386) and died there hi 859 { 1455). 
a typical representative of the liteialure of the 
decline. Of his many teachers w’C may mention 
the tadj^and authority al-Qja/an (1350 — 1429; cf. 
Brockelmann, G.A.L..^ ii. 201, N®. 6) and al-l)amirl 
[q. V.]; he mentions the latter in the preface to 
hib stylistics (Paris MS., de Slane. N®. 4453); among 
his literary friends weie Ibn Ilidjdja al-ITamawj 
[q. V.] against whom he later directed his polemic 
ahllu^^a fi Sankal Ibn Ilidjdja (Leyden MS,, 
N®. 509). Hib official position was teacher of 
hadltt iQ several of the madiasas of Cairo; he 
was closely connected with Sufi circles. In addititm 
to several journeys in Egypt, he twice made the 
hadjdj. As was the custom with scholars of the 
time he wrote a number of commentane.s and 
glosses on well-known textbooks and seveial works 
on rhetoric and poetics. As a poet he made his 
way by panegyrics on high officials and many 
Maecenases richly rewarded him. In obedience to 
the taste of his patrons he compiled anthologies 
of poems on subjects which were particularly 
popular with the upper classe.s of his lime; as 
usual some of these are on the bordcis of belles- 
lettres and erotics. The majority of these .anthologies 
still exist only in manuscript (see G.A.L.^ he. tit ); 
the best knowm and perhaps the most important 
from the point of view of scholarship is flalbat 
aUKimaiL “The Kunnerb of the Bright Red”,i.e. 
the poets who vie with one another in descriptionb 
of wine (see his own explanation of the name, 
Biilajj: edition 1276, p. 7, xy— xg)' was finished 

at the end of Shs^wwal 824 (14^1) (p. 339 «U.) 
and first called aUfjhihMr wa ^hSHr&r ft Wa^ 
al-B^httmUr. Cf* ^ufb af-Sttriir/l Aw^uf ahEiumfir 


by al-Kair.iwani (1383 = 093 [< 7 , 4/. i. 155, 
2s®, 9), a woik often cited liy nl-Nawadji, p. b, 
143, 163). Xeithcr this change of name nor the 
last section which is devoled to the regret and 
shame caused by wine prevented the author from 
being vigorously Jttacked (bee al-Sakliawi in ITadjdji 
I^alifa, iii.. p. 106 — 107, IS®. 4607); many jegaiJed 
his book nut only as frivolous but even as »inful, 
Al-NawSfdji continued the long series of anthologies 
on wine which from the ninth century onwards 
occupy a special place in Arabic literature. Ilin 
al-Mu*tazz\ [q, v.j work Taba^hXr aBSitrur (see 
Bulletin de VAcadhnie des Scuneet de Vfl. R. 
S. S,^ 1927 > p. 1163—1170) was perhaps the 
earliest and was also u-^cd by al-Nawadji (/^oA, 
p, 1169, note 6), Of his predecessors (in addition 
to the two mentioned he <juotes not only purely 
literary but also scientific works; Kuslyacjjim (d. c. 
350=951), Adnb tiLNadlm (p. 50, 158; cf. G. 
AX..^ i. $5, N®. 4); al-Tanukhl (q. v.; d. 3S1 — 
994), aLMuhUdara (p. 205); ^\la’ al- 

i>in b, Zafir al-'Aslj:jd5ni (xi^^i — Niiffi century), 
Bada'B al'BadU^ik (p. 239, 25S; cf. G.A*L*^ i. 
321, N®. 0; al-Tifsishi (q. v.; d. 651 = 1253), 
Surfer al-Lafs bUMadUrik ahllaw&^s aAlehy^ms 
(p. 16; cf, Hadjdji K]tahfa, iii., p. 597, ^^®*7I57); 
Ibn Sa'id ai-Andalubi (q.v.; d. c. 685=1286), 
alMurhi^ ^l-Mutrib (p. 281); Ihn Watwalft?. 
-4./.., ii. 54—55; d. 7x8 = 1318), aLMahahtdj 
(p. 204, 205, 212, 213); Ibn Nubata al-Misri 
(q.v.; d. 768=1306), Sarli alf'Vyun (p. 155, 
218); Ibn Abi Iladjala (q.v; d. 776 = 1375), 
aLSukkani’an (p. 260); al-(^uz3li (q.v.; d. 8x5 = 
14x2), Mafalf aLBudUr (p, 20$); IJa&an b. Zufar 
.ol-Irbili, Rampat aBIjjalXs •st^a^Kuzhat a A Ants 
(p. x8o; cf. ysdjtyi Kljahfa, ni.,p. 500, N®. 6641); 
Muhiammad al-*Anbari, aUNam* aBmu^taffa min 
(p. 15); Ibn 

(cf. 204; cf. i. 483, N®. 3); 'AU b. 
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al-Kuraiil (d. 687= 1288), Mu^h al-Kamm ji 
H-fihb (p. 14; cf. Hadjdit S[ialifa,vi.25 i,NO. 13399 ); 
al-bamirl [q. al-Hayawan (p. 16). — 

He also dealt with contemporary poetry and belles- 
lettres. His encyclopaedia of wine contains 25 chapters 
and a concluding one, not always systematically 
arranged and often only loosely connected (for 
example the chapter devoted to the Nile or long 
poems of the 2flfi£?<z/-type). With a critical sifting 
of his souices, the anthology may produce much 
not only of purely literary value but also of interest 
for the history of culture. In spite of vigorous 
attacks on it, the Halbat ahKtunait has always 
been very popular (cf. V. Chauvin, Billiographie 
des outrages arahcs^ ix., Liege 1905, p. 59 
N®, 70) and has exercised considerable influence. 
Even as late as the xviiith century the Mesopotamian 
scholar Amin b. IQiair-Allah al-^Umari (173 7 “* 7^91 
see al-Zurukli, aUA^lam^ i., Cairo 1927, col. 129) 
continued his tradition in the anthology Naivadir 
al-Minah fl Aksam al-Malaha wa '"UMulah (see 
Da wad al-Celebi, Kitah Ma^pitat al-Mawsil^ 
Baghdad 1927, p. 50—52, N®. 65). In Europe 
also al-NawS^i early attracted attention: in the 
xviith century d’Herbelot (1625 — 1695) devoted 
an article to him in the Biblioikeque OrUntale 
(Maastricht 1776, p. 657). In the xviiith Sir William 
Jones (1746 — 1794) wrote of his book “Est hie | 
liber Athenaei simillimus, sed mea | 

quidem sententia jucundior, ornatior, copiosior” 
{Poeseos asiaticae commentarhrum libri sex^ Leipzig 
* 777 ^ P* 355 )* I*' first half of the xixth century 
we often come across extracts and translations 
from his anthology (see Chauvin, op cii^\ it has 
now been thrust into the background by eailier 
works in Arabic literature. 

Bibliography*, The principal sources (in- 
cluding MSS.) are given by Brockelmann, G,A. 
Z., ii, 56, N®. 1 1 and J. E. Sarkis, Dictionnaire 
mcyclopidique de bibliographie arabe,^ Cairo 1930, 
col. 1872; of special importance is al-Nawadji’s 
younger contemporary al-SakhawI (1427 — 1497; 
see G,A,L„^ ii. 34, N®. 9); extracts from this 
work are given in Hadidll Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, 

iii. 106—107, N®. 4*607 and 'All MubSrak, al~ 
K&iiaf al-Taw/tkiya^ xiii., Cairo i3o6,p. 13-14. 

— See also Ibn lyas, Cairo 13 1 1, ii. 36, 49 

50; Hadidil Khalifa, ii, 176; iii. 17, 106, 511; 

iv. 62, 341, 503; V. 487; vii, X 2 i 8 -, al-Zurukll, 
al~AySm, iii., Cairo 1928, p. 885 (Cl. Huart, 
Littirature arabe^,^ Paris 1912, p. 391 and 
i^irdji ZaidSn, Tcdripji Ad'&b aULughaaU^arabiya^ 
iii., Cairo 1913, p. 137—138 only repeat with- 
out alteration and a few inaccuracies the pertinent 
articles in Brockelmann’s G.A,L,). 

(Ign. Kratschkowsky) 
NINAWA, I. an extensive area of ruins 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris op- 
posite the town of MSsul, the ancient 
capital of the late Assyrian empire. The name is 
probably connected with that of the old Babylonian 
goddess NinS, an incarnation of Ightar, who had 
her chief place of worship on Assyrian soil here. 
In the Assyrian inscriptions it is most frequently 
written Ni-nu-a; we also 6nd Ni-na-a and Ni-nu-u. 
The Amarna tablets have the forms Ni-i-na-a and 
Ni-i-nu-u; the reproduction of the name by Nznuwa 
or Nfenuwa in the Mitanni and gfeatti texts shows 
that the Hebrew form with consonantal w is justified 
although the Ninewe of the Massoretic pointing 
would be better replaced by Nmuwa. 


The very extensive area of ruins at Niniveh 
which is more than twice the size of the modem 
Mosul, is in the form of a trapezium lying N.W 
to S. E., markedly narrowing to the south. It is 
cleaily marked from the surrounding plain by the 
great walls which enclose the aiea of the ancient 
city, now used as pasture and agricultural land 
in which the massive walls built by Sanherib can 
be recognised. They weie pierced by 15 gates 
which have survived to the present day for the 
most part as gaps in the walls and some are 
still used by traffic. The good preservation of the 
old walls of Niniveh with the openings for Us 
gates is expressly emphasised by the mediaeval 
Arab geographers, Ibn ^ubair and Ibn Battata 
(see Bibl), 

In addition to these walls round the actual city, 
Sanherib built an outer system of defences in 
front of the outworks of the eastern wall, which 
consisted of two parallel walls separated by a 
ditch, of about three miles in length. These can 
still be clearly recognised. Between the eastern 
city wall and the outer defences just mentioned 
can be traced a considerable ancient double canal 
with diagonal connections. The trapezium shaped 
girdle of walls of the inner city, according to the 
exact measurements taken by Jones, had a cir- 
cumference of 774 miles, divided as follows: the 
east side 3 miles, the west 2721 Ifi® north 1^4 
and the south 72 ®aile. 

The level of the city rises gently towards the 
east. This is due to the natural configuration of 
the ground and not, as might perhaps be thought, 
to the accumulation of rubble. Two mounds 
are included in the west wall: the larger in the 
north called Koyundjil^ and the smaller in the 
south called Neb I Y fin is. These are not however 
to be regarded as entirely artificial creations. As 
the greatest natural elevations in the plain they 
had been heightened artificially in Assyrian times 
and made into terraces for the erection of great royal 
and state buildings (palaces, temples, storehouses 
etc.). After the destruction and decay of these 
buildings the height of both mounds was naturally 
increased by the accumulation of earth and rubble. 

The city of Niniveh is traversed somewhere 
above its middle by the river J^oser which 
comes from the northeast (in the Arab middle 
ages: Khawsar\ in the cuneiform inscriptions: 
i[husur). After entering through the old east gate 
it forms a wide curve, running past the east and 
south foot of the Koyunjjjilk mound; it originally 
then flowed directly into the Tigris after passing 
the west wall, but now it runs for nearly a mfle 
before reaching the point where it joins the Tigris. 
The Tigris at one time, as is certain from the 
cuneiform inscriptions and the finds on the site, 
flowed directly along the west side of Ninive, not, 
as at the present day, 2/4 i mile from it. By 
the depositing of a vast amount of silt which the 
SfcSser carries in flood, the bed of the Tigris was 
thrust more and more to the west and in the 
course of centuries the present foreground was 
created by the alluvial deposits. 

The larger of the two mounds rising from the 
ruins of Niniveh, which is now usually called 
^oyundji^: (Ifuyttndiil^) begins about 1,400 yards 
below the N.W. corner of the old city wall; it 
is in the form of an irregular oval. Its greatest 
breadth running from east to west measures about 
700 yards; its greatest length, about 1,100 yards. 
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Its heij;ht above the bank of the Klioser is about [ Xabi Vuiiu^ or In the itiodein ^rominciatntn Nebi 
90 feel. On the noitheast side of this mound, I Vurii'., i. e. | rojjIi<*t -s. nr tiuiry' of Jon »h: Turkish: 
down to the beginning of the English excavations, I Vftniis I’aigininbei. llie ofuciai mine of the 
there stood a little village called Klojundjik. So | sinctiiniy .*• houe’iei SiLdwl II. Ka«'-.nin, tf*, 
far ail know, it is first mentioned by this name l*v ti/.. p. 304;,* thii ~ or N'eiimc. Nehuia — i*' 
Niebuhr, op. ii. 353 j 3^^ (written: I fieqaent clioMbou alio alcngikle of N/‘bi S’unui. 

then by Rich (op, cit,^ ii. 36, 38, 55). According | A» ».e Itani fonn the h) ilac iv )ilv oi Vf*»l r. <l«n.'h 
to Ainsworth (op, ii. 141). this village, in- { written in the nit*' t'*nHiry fciitj*U‘d h^'fZh'hi 
habited by Yazidis, was almost entirely destroyed I Xa'zph*u^ ed. (’’habot, 1 \ tin* JA /.//;. /')?</•/. r/ 
in 1836 by Rowanduz Kurds so that when Lay ard t d Iltst. dr dr t d’ AW.., wi., i*ari» 

in 1845 began his archeological invcstigatioiii at j i89d, otfprm*, 27 ), with tI.ehiVtjiy of th^‘ 
Ninive, only a few huts were left. { fodndi.lioii of eisiein rntmaiteilc'-. a monk u»imci 

As regards the Turkish name ^oyundjilj. which Y^nanfa^ylUo vaiiint i.f Yona fonalij founded 
means “lambkin”, it has sometimes been interpieted a mi>na*»tt*ry on the moiuid <•{ Neln Vutiis, in the 
to mean that the mound of this name was much church of which he \\a. buried, lu byi tlie 
visited by shepherds with their flocks (cf. J<mes, Ner»toiian t atbolik< s MeTi.m\cihu' L who died in 
in y.jR,A,S.^ XV. 325 = p. 4^0), an it, w.is buried here (see Mjii b hulaiman. 

observation, which I at least can confiim from my luitankat KurJ V-A/./ hih [ed. fiismondi, R >me 
stay in Mosul in the spring of 1927 and 1928. 1S99. p. f'Sjor the reviiioii of it by ‘^Amr b. Malta 

The assertion of Perry (Six mo?tths in a Syrian [ed. Oisniondi, Rome 1896'], p. 59-60), The latter 
Monastery^ London 1895, p. 358), that Koyundjik author, who lived in the xivth century, lecords as an 
takes its name, said to mean “slaughter of sheep”, eye-witness the interesting fact that the coffin of 
from the massacre of the Yazidis there in 18 ;6, this (‘atholikoi was opened 650 years after his death, 
is refuted at once by pointing to the earlier i.e. in 1320, and the body ioiiml iindecaycd; at this 
occurrence of the name in Niebuhr and Rich, date then the part of the m« mastery or of the 
Perhaps however, the suggestion most woith con- chuich containing the sepulchies must still ha\e 
sideration is that the name Koyundjil: may be an been in pi'isession of Christians. Seveial centuries 
abbreviation of Kara-Koyun^i^ and may be a earlier, aliout 850, the body of the saint Mlir Yesjju*^- 
memory of the time of the Kara-Koyunlu [q. v.] zcka who had died 200 years before, had been 
Turkomans who ruled nearer Asia in 772 — S73 transferred from his destroy edmon.istery in Adiabene 
(1375—1468; cf. M. v. Oppenheim, he, cit.y ii. and buried in this church (see Ye^!]bQMenah, op, 
190), as reminiscences of this dynasty are actually r/V., ^ 47 )* Accoiding to the “Rook of Wona&teries” 
to be found in the topographical nomenclature of (A'/A/A aUDiyaraC) of al-JibSbiishti (d. 1000 A.n.), 

the Nearer East. I>air YSnus seems still to have been a Christian 

At one time the larger mound at Ninive was monastery in the tenth century; further evidence 
also known as ^ArmuskTya; cf. Layard, w, of this is that Jews were admitted heie without 
p. 76; Jones, in xv. 316, 325 = Seht/ions,^ difficulty; see the article Dair Yunus in illiabushti, 

p. 422, 430; Thompson and Hutchinson, op, r//., Ar. Ms. of the Peilin Library NO. 8321, fol. 78a 

p. 1 6. (abbreviated by YSl^llt, ii. 710 and cf. also Sachau, 

It should be particularly noted that for the in Akk.Pr.A, 19x9, N®. 10, p. 13). 
Koyundiilf mound the name KaPat Nunia = “citadel Against these records we have the specifically 
of Niniveh” was also in use down to the xix^h century Muslim sources which make Nebi YSnis a Muslim 
(cf. Niebuhr, op, cif.; Rich, op, cit., ii. 55). Tt is sanctuary already in the xth century (Mas^vidr, ii, 
still often called al-KaPa. 93; Mukaddasi, op, r//., p. 146; Val.:Ht, i. 866). 

About 1,000 yards south of Koyundjik the Most piobahly the founder of the monastery 
second mound now usually called Ncbi Y finis, and saint YOnan and the prophet Jonah whose 
It is steeper and more crumbling than Tell Koyundjife legend is so closely associ.nted with the ancient 
and less than half its size. It is in the form of , Niniveh became merged into one at quite an early 
an irregular triangle with the apex pointing to period in the minds of the Christian community, at 
the east ; from north to south it measures about least in tho'.e of the masses, and the idea that the 
400 yards, from east to west about 600. A deep .sanctuary on the second largest mound w'as specially 
cleft splits the mound in two, the w'estern part dedicated to the memory of the latter’s divine 
being occupied by the village and mosque and the mission gradually came to be the predominant one, 
eastern by the cemetery. NebI Yfinis is somewhat It may he noted that the Christian historian *Ami 
lower than l^oyundji^ but if the highest point of b, Matifi speaks on the .same page (op, r*V., 
the minaret on it be included reaches a greater p. 58, and of Dair Yawnan (=; Yonan) and 
total height (c, 130 feet). The mound owes its Dair Yawnan al-Nabi, i. e. “of the monastery of the 
name to the legend associating the prophet Jonah Prophet Yonan”, while his above mentioned later 
(Arabic Yfinus; q.v.) with it as with Niniveh in editor Man b. Sulaiman (op. cit.., p. 64,^3, 65,3), 
general. The Arab writers of the middle ages usually like the Arabs, only writes Dair Yfinfis. Jews and 
call it Tall Tawba (e, g. YSkfit, /oo, Ht,\ al- Mu^jammadans therefore only looked upon the old 
Mu^taddasI, in B.(r.A,, iii. 136) or Tall al-Tawha = monastery of Yonan as a building erected in honour 
“hill of repentance”, as they tell us, on account of the Old 'restament prophet, as he was and is 
of the penitence and conversion of the people of the only personality with whom they were ac- 
Niniveh who destroyed the temple of their idol, quainted. It is noteworthy that in the mediceval 
The Syriac equivalent for this name is Teila df Arab sources the tomb of Jonah here is never 
(so Barhebraeus, Chronic, Syriac,,^ Paris, expressly mentioned, although this is at the present 
p. X 90, X7)* Ift Ibn Battuta (Paris, H. 136) wc already day the chief attraction for Muslim visitors, but 
find in place of this the name Tall Yfinus = only the special sanctity of the place, which rests 
“mound of Jonah”, and at the present day, as we on the fact that Jonah here prayed to Cod with 
have already said, it is very generally known as his compatriots of Niniveh and his appeal was heard. 
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In the time of Ibn Djubair (c. 11S4) and Ibn 
Battuta (c. 1328) the richly decorated cell in which 
the’ prophet was said to have lived was pointed 
out and the mihrab as the place where he prayed 
to God. 

The great prestige which the alleged sanctuary 
of Jonah already enjoyed in the tenth century 
among Muslims is shown by the saying recorded 
by Mukaddasi that seven pilgrimages to Niniveh 
were as valuable as the great pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On Fridays especially, the mound was visited by 
the people of MSsul in large numbers; see Mukad- 
dasi, Yakut and Ibn Battuta {loc. Ut.), 

The monastery and church perhaps remained 
in Christian hands down to the end of the caliphate 
and there arose, perhaps in the tenth century, 
quite a small mosque inside the walls of the 
monastery for the requirements of Muslim visitors, 
as on Sinai [q. v.]. It is however certain that 
under Mongol rule the whole group of church 
buildings passed into the hands of the Muslims 
and the old church was turned into a mosque. 

Nebi Yunis is at the present day the most 
esteemed Muslim sanctuary in the 
northern part of the modern state of 
'Irak and the chief place of pilgrimage for Sunnis 
of this kingdom. Pious Muslims are often brought 
from a distance to be buried here. The cemetery 
occupies the eastern half of the mound, but there | 
are also graves below it in the western plain. The 
so-called ‘tomb of Jonah’ is however not an object 
of veneration to Muslims only, but is held in equally 
high respect by Jews and Christians of the Mosul 
area. Down to the end of the World War access 
to it was strictly forbidden to non-Muslims. Jews 
acquainted with the customs of the country not 
infrequently visited it in secret and in disguise. 
Occasionally distinguished Christians (e.g. Tavernier, 
Moltke, Badger’s wife, Layard, Hyvernat and Mdller- 
Simonis, Herzfeld with the Duke of Mecklenburg) 
were allowed to visit it with the permission of 
the Turkish Pasha or the approval of Muslim 
clergy of NebI Yunis. It is no longer difficult at 
the present day to gain admission: I was able to 
enter the interior of the sanctuary twice (in 1927 
and 1928). 

The modern mosque of Jonah stands on 
a wide terrace which affords a fine view of Mosul. 
The upper chamber of the interior, which is alone 
accessible, contains in the centre of the front part 
of it the cenotaph covered with embroideries above 
which hangs the saw of a sword-fish (an alleged 
relic of Jonah’s whale). The furnishing of the 
interior, apart from a few old Persian carpets, is 
modern. The Arabic inscriptions on the walls, 
which record renovations, are also fairly modern. 
The mosque has been repeatedly restored and 
redecorated in the last few hundred years. Re- 
building and additions have also accounted for 
many alterations. Nevertheless one can clearly see 
in the interior that the plan differs from that of 
the normal type of mosque and that the old 
tradition was right in saying that the mosque 
was originally a Christian church. Only Moltke 
seems to have been admitted to the lower chamber; 
unfortunately he does not give a detailed description 
but contents himself by saying that it represents 
“the remains of an old Christian church” (H. v. 
Moltke, Briife itber ZusiUnde tmd BegehenhelUn 
in der T^rkei^ 3rd ed., Berlin 1877, P* 240). 
Presumably the lower chamber contained the tombs 


of the two Nestorian saints above mentioned 
Mar Y^onan and Mar Yeshu'^zeka, as well as that 
of the Catholikos Henanyeshu' I. The sarcophagus 
w’hich is now described as the cenotaph of Jonah 
is perhaps that of one of these three (YSnan?), 

Brief descriptions of the interior of the mosque 
are given by Badger, op. €it.\ Layard, Discoveries 
p. 596 and Herzfeld, op. p. 506. ’ 

The dome of the mosque which Timur renewed 
in 1404, was probably that which collapsed in 1667 
after a severe earthquake (cf. Ritter, op. xi. 

187). At the present day the roof is a tent-shaped 
one characteristic of mosques of the MSsul area. 

The old green minaret of the sanctuary fell down 
during the World War and was replaced by a 
new one. 

Alongside of this sanctuary of Jonah, the me- 
dijeval Arab sources always mention the “well 
of Jonah” ('Ain Yunus) a mile away which 
the pilgrims visited in order to purify themselves 
in its waters, for it w-as considered to have healing 
powers since Jonah, as the Muslim legend tells, 
had commanded the people of Niniveh to purify 
themselves in it first and then to go to the hiU 
on which the mosque of Jonah now stands and 
pray to God there (cf. Mas'udI, op. cit . ; Shabu§hti, 
op. «V. = Yakut, ii. 710; Ibn l^jubair, op. dt, and ’ 
Ibn. Battuta, op. «V.). This spring, which is a sul- 
phurous thermal one, still exists (cf. Ainsworth, 
Researches in Assyria.^ Babylonia and Chaldaea.^ i 
London 1838, p. 258—259); it lies outside the 
east wall of the ruined city midway between the j 
two canals already mentioned. It is a natural cave ^ 
to which one descends a few steps. The water ‘ 
comes out drop by drop hence the modern name ‘ 
of the spring : Da?nlama^a from the Turkish 
d{f)a{^)mlamak = “to drip” (on the spring: cf. 

Rich, op. cit.s ii. 26—27, 34, 41—42; Layard, 
Discoveries.^ p. 662; Jones, in J.R.A.S..^ xv. 320, ^ 

Selections p. 426, 461; Thompson and . 

Hutchinson, op. cif..^ p. 21). The site of Damlama^a 1 

is still regarded as sacred by the people around; 
just as in Rich’s day one can still see pieces of 
clothing and nails fixed there as votive offerings. 
Another well the Bt^r aUBenat'==.^\}a& daughters’ 
spring” below the village of Nebi Ytinis near the 
mouth of the looser (see Jones, map: Vestiges 
etc., sheet i) is, like the well of Jonah, thought 
to be frequented by ^inn at night; cf. Fleischer, 
op. cit..^ i. 183 — 184. 

In this connection it may further be mentioned 
that according to the mediseval Muhammadan 
legend, Jonah was cast up by the whale at the 
town of Balad on the Tigris, the modem ruined 
site of Eski Mosul (about 25 miles to the N.W. 
of Mosul). There a mosque called after the prophet 
was built, which is also revered as the place where 
God, according to the Kurban (Sura xxxvii. 146), 
made the gourd {yaktln) grow up over him. Ac- 
cording to Yalcut (iv. 325, 14), the miraculous 
yakfin bush was preserved at a later date in the 
mosque of Kfffa. Cf. on the associations of Jonah 
with Balad: al-Mul^addasI, op. cit..^ p. 14^? 95 
Dimaihk;!, Nukhbat al-Dahr (ed, Mehren), p. 955 
Abu T-Fida% Takwfm aUBuldan (ed. Paris), p. 285 
and cf. so early as the Geography of Ps. Moses 
Xorenac'i (see Marquart, Eransahr ^Ahh.G* 

GUtt.^ N* S., iii., N«. 2, p. 142). As Ya%:nt (L ifi) 
claims to know definitely, Jonah was swallowed 
by the whale in Niniveh and vomited up on land 
at Balad, To this day there is shown in Nebi 
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Yiinis a slab of granite which is regartled as 
bringing good fortune, upon which Jonah was • 
thiow'H when the w'hale vomited him «iut icf. 
Croupperie in Iljvernat, ///., p. 389 t)r Maller- 
Siratmis, o/>. cit.^ p. 271). It may be added that, 
according to popular belief in Mbsuh tlic laigei 
mound of Nmive, Koyundjih, contain, the bur^rl 
place of Jonah’s whale ami the ■.mallei th.n of 
the piophet (cf. Thompson, in the of 

the Soiicfy of Biblical Archi7oli\^y ^ xwu. 

Finally it may be recalled that the place whcie 
the fish vomited out Jonah is also hicated clsewheie, 
on the shoie of the Mediteiranean. I 

As to the excavations conducted in the luiiH 
of Nmive and the finds made theie, the rca<ler 
ma> be leferred to the aphy bel<t\v 

Bihlio^ rap hy : Tabari, ed. Leyden. 
p. 792; Mas'adi, MurTitiy^ ed. Paris, ii. 92 — 95; 1 
Ibn Hawkal, B,G,A.^ ii. 145 ; Mukadda'.i, 
ill. 54, 138—139, 146; Ibn I^ubair, kihla^ ed. 
Wright-de Goeje, p. 236; Yakut, MiPdjam. ed. ' 
Wustenfeld, i. 866, 888; ii. 710; Ka/wini, 
Kosmo^raphie^ ed. Wit', ten fold, li. 309; Maiaud 
ed. Juynboll, i. 210; iv. 4S9; Uamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Knzhat al-Kuluh^ in G, j/. 5., j 
XXiii/i. 106; Ibn Battuta, ed. Paris, li. 136— 1 
138; Hadjdji Kljahfa, Djihan-Nitmd^ Stambul 
1145 (1732), p. 433; aU'Umau", Manhal al- 
AwliyTp (a history of Mosul written in 1201 
[i7^4l)i 335 of Syriac MS. in Berlin 

(see Sachau’s Ka/aU^^ ii. 905), fob 
Sdlname of the wilSyet Mosul of 130S (1S90). 
p. 75 171 sq, and of 1312 (1894), p. 237 

Sulaiman SS'^igh, Ttfrlkk al^Slawiii^ 2 pairs. 
Cairo 1923 and Bairat 1928 {pasum)\ G. Le . 
Strange, The LatuU of the pAistern Caliphate^ 
Cambridge 1905, p. 87—89. — For references ' 
in Syriac literature see Payne-Smith, Thesaurus I 
Syriacus^ p. 2362, 3380, 4048. — J, B. Tavernier, I 
Les six Voyages, Paris 1679, i. 194= German 
edition, Geneva 168 1, i, 76; Niebuhr, Beise- 
beschreibim^ ?uuh Arabieu nnd anderen tm- 
Ue^enden Ldndern^ ii., Copenhagen 1778, p. 353, 
368; J. Macdon. Kinneir, A Geogt aphical Me- 
iftoir of the Persian Empire^ London 1813, 
p. 258 — 259; do., Joutfiey through Ana Minor ^ 
Armenia and Koordistan^ London i8l8, p. 462; 
Buckingham, Travels in Mewpoiamia, London 
1827, p. 299 — 309; Cl, Rich, Xarjative of a 
Residence in KoordUtan^ London 1836, ii. 26, 
29 — 56, 64, 66, 126; W. Ainswmrth, Travels 
and Researches in Asia Minor^ Mesopotamia^ 
Chaldaea and Armenia, London 1842, ii. 137 — 
146; K, Ritter, Brdkunde, Berlin 1844, xi. 221- 
247; Fr. Tuch, De Mno nibe^ Leip/.ig 1845; 
J, P. Fletcher, Narrative of a two years resi~ 
dence at Nineveh, London 1850, i, 173 — 174, 
182 — 1S3, 214; A. H, Layard, Nineveh and 
its Remains, London 1849, i. 131 — 145; ii. 
117 — 149; do., Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh atsd Babylon, London 1S53, p. 66 — 

76, 96—97. 100—1*3, 135—161, 582-598, 

638 — 639, 657—662 and passim \ do., The 
Monuments of Nineveh, 2 vols,, London 1849 
and 1853; E. P. Badger, The Nestorians and 
their Rituals, London 1852, i. 85 .r^.; F. Jones, 
Notes on the Topography of Ninet^eh, in 7. R* 
AS,, XV., London *855," p. 297-397; reprinted 
in Elections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government, xliii., New Set,, Bombay 1857, 
p. 404—500; C. Sandreezki, Reise naeh Mosul 


unJ du Kut aiit'in / •m.a, Stuttg.irt 

1S57. ii., p. V. 7. 23 -4 p 4'^. 77-82. 91— 
102, 127 // . T 15 /; in. J. Bononi, 

X,H*i'eh uni It Puia * -b L > idon 1857. j>. 2 
f2, 105 — 12 1, 363— 4« 5 ‘i‘'l fu'-e'ta. H. iVter 
mann, /<*, .’»* (> Lin^.ng 1^61, ii. iSi- 

1S7: j. < tppert. i v // »n- 

, pMi, 1.SO3, 1. — 71, 2S7 304 — 

345; J. Cmnik* SVw/ / ’ /uV V duuk dte 
Gcti^te de' i Ai \t ‘ ana Pk 'A hi 
xv/V/i.;; inn-s G' u; N^*. 45. Gotha 

1870, p. <> — 7 and pi. 2; G. .-milh. A^^^nan 
lhtfvt*ti , I imdon 1S75. p 40.80-103. 135- 
152: If. Uioam, in t'le *v/v oj 

Budndl Ji t ^,a*i '' y-, L »n<b»u iSKo, p. 40 f/.; 
do.. and t\*' i ,'tW /// oi„ New \ f)iL 

1897. p 21)2 sq : I r. I‘cl.t/-ch. ITo //; du' 
Paiaiies^, l.ei[j/ig iSSi, p 260—261; il, 
Bindci. ^iu A'uidistun, tu MJ^i polami* et cn 
Peru, I‘an> 1887, p. 245 w/.; A. Lincke. As- 
sifien und AtUaC in oVw G hte urid Sa^e der 
MittelriCtiVi r, nciliii 1894 and a supplement 
in The Impei and AAttu h Rer^iev^, 

jnd v*r., \ii. nS93 — 189411 V* 371 — 378 ; F. 
Mullcr-bnnonis ami Ilyvernat. Pu Cuncase an 
Golfs Pcf dque. Pans 1802, p. 389 .ry, = German 
edition of Muller-Simonis. 1897. p. 270 

sq.\ A. jetemias and A. Billeibctk, in Beitiage 
zur Assyeioloi^ie, iiu, Leipzig 1894, p. 107-1^9 
(topography and histoiy of .\mi\c‘); M. von 
Oppcnheiin, Vom Miftdme*r vtm perPuchen 
Golf, Beilin X900, li. iSo sqr, K. Sachau, Am 
Euphtat und Tipis^ Leipzig 1900. p. 107 sq,\ 
H. Hilprecht, H\pIotation^ in Bible l,amh, 
Philadelphia 1903. p. 7— 12, 21 — 22. 34 — 35, 
65 -.. 66 , 73“"747 no— III, 117— 122, 132— 
138, 194 — 198, 210 — 211: IL Hilpiecht, Die 
^lusora burden in Asyrun uml Bahylonien, I eip- 
ZV’ 1904, p. 3S, 79 , 80, 95 , 104-105, no— 
117, 123— 131, 1S6— 191; A. Jimaiinio, C’ne 
? isite aux > nines dj Phineve, in Recucil de 7 'ravauv 
relat, a la Philol. et P Arched, hgypi,et Assyr., 
xxvi., Paris 1904, p. 175 — 178; K, Zehnpfund, 
Die IViederentdeclung Ninives, I^eip/ig 1903 = 
A, 0 ,, V., N®. 3; M. Slreck, As airbanipal und 
die letzten assvrischen Konige bis zum Unter^ 
gan^^e Ninivchs, Leipzig 1916, iii. 800—801 
(index, s. v. Niniveh); R. Buka , Topographic 
Xinewes zur Zeit Stmherihs und seiner Xacli- 
folger, Berlin dissertation of 191$; E, Ilerzfeld 
in Sarro-Her/feld, Aiehaeologhche Reise im 
Eiiphtat- und Tif^i isgebkt, ii., Berlin 1920, 
p. 205 — 207; British Museum, A Guide to the 
Babylonian and Assyria/i Antiquities^, London 
1922, p. 34 sq. and index, s. v. ^oyiinjily;, Nabi 
Yfinis and Nineveh; II. Ch. Luke, Moml and 
its Minorities, London 1 925, p. 33 sq, ; C. F. 
Lehmann-Ilaupt, Armenien einst und Jetst, li/i., 
Berlin 1926, p. 230 — 236, 242 — 244, 352 — 
363; E. Unger, article Ninive in Reallexikon 
fur Vorgescliichte, viii., Berlin 1927, p. 503 — 
504 ; R. Campbell Thompson and R. W. 
Hutchinson, /i Century of Exploration at Nineveh, 
London 1929. — Cf. further the art. ijOYUNyiij: 
— As regards the cartography of the 
ruin.s of Ninive, the olde.st plan (of 1766) i.s 
the primitive “plan of the town of Mosul’* in 
Niebuhr, op, eit., ii. 360, pi. xlvi. The first good 
plan was given by 01 , Rich in 1820; see his 
Narrative, ii. 28—29 is reproduced in 
Tuch, op, eit,), la 1852 Fr. Jones made a trigono- 
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metrical survey of the region of Niniveh for the 
Indian government. The result of this thorough 
piece of work is the large map which the Royal 
Asiatic Society published London in 1855 under 
the title Vestiges of Assyi ia in three sheets (for 
Niniveh see sheet i. The commentary to this map 
is the article published by Jones in the 
XV.; see BibL). The plan in Buka (op, cit.) is 
based on that of Jones. We may also mention 
the smaller plan of the ruins by G. Smith (op. 
cit,,, p. 86) of the years 1873—1874 also re- 
produced by Hilprecht, Explorations,, p. 195 = 
Du Ausgrabungtft etc., p. 188. We may further 
note the maps of “MSsul and district” published 
by Cemik (op. cit,., plate 2) in 1S73 on a scale of 
1 : 60,000, and the larger on a scale of 1 : 20,000 
prepared by Herzfeld in 1917; the latter was 
published by the Cartographical Section of the 
German General Staff. The most recent plan of 
Niniveh is that in Thompson and Hutchinson, 
op. cit,j plan i ; ihid.,, plan 2 is devoted specially 
to the Koyun^ik mound. So far as I know 
there is no plan of NebI Yunis. 

2. Place in the 'Ira^:, after which a district 
(nahdya) was named, to which Kerbela^ (Medlhed 
^Ali; q. v.) belonged (cf. Ya^ut, Mti'diam., ed. 
Wiistenfeld,iv.470),Nlnawa is frequently mentioned 
in the history of the Muslim wars of the first three 
centuries of the Hidjra : e. g. in connection with 
the tragedy of Kerbela^ of 61 a.h. (680) when 
Husain met his death (Tabari, Leiden, ii. 287, 
307, 309), in 122 (739) in connection with the 
fighting with the ‘Alid Zaid b. ‘All (q.v. and 
Tabari, ii. 1710), in the account of the subjection 
of a later ‘AUd rebel in 251 (865) (Tabari, iii. 
1620, 1623; Ibn al-Athlr, aUKUmil,, ed. Tornberg, 
vii. 1 10), and lastly in the history of the Karmatian 
troubles in 287 (900) (Tabaii, iii. 2190). Ninawa 
(Nina, Ni-na-a) is mentioned in old Babylonian in- 
scriptions as a place not very far from Babylon 
(cf. e. g. Z. A.., XV. 217). It is not to be confused 
with a place of the same name mentioned in old 
Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions as a suburb or 
quarter of the South Babylonian Lagash (the modern 
ruins of Telloh [q. v.]). On the Nineveh in Baby- 
lonia of the cuneiform inscriptions see Hommel, 
Grundriss der Gesch, u, Geogr. des alien Orients, 
Munich 1904—1926, p. 392—393 and passim 
(consult the Index, p. 1083, s. v. Ni-na-a or Ninua), 
but Hommel’s suggestion of an eastern Tigris 
Ninua in addition to the Babylonian one cannot 
be accepted. It is possible that the reference in 
the Talmud (^abbat., X2ib; Ta^anit, I4h) to a 
Niniveh (see A. Berhner, Eeitr, zur Geogr. und 
Ethmgr. Bahyloniens in Talmud und Midrasch, 
Berlin 1883, p. 53) is not to the Assyrian one, 
then in ruins, but to the Babylonian Niniveh. 
According to A. Miisil, The Middle Euphrates., 
New York 1927, p. 43, 44, the site of NlnawS 
is marked by the mound of ruins called Ighan 
Nainwa, below the modern town of Musaiyib, 
2 miles east of the Euphrates and about 20 N.E. 
of KerbelS", in 32® 45' N. Lat. (see MusiPs map). 

B ibltography\ given in the article. 

^ (M. Streck) 

al-NUKKAR (al-NakkXra, al-NakkSriya) 
*‘deniers”: one of the main branches of the 
KltSriijl sect of the IbS^iya [q.v.; cf, also 
the article ABXpIs], The existence of this sect has 
already been proved by E, Masqueray, A. de C. 
Motylinski and R. Strothmann; cf. however the 


opinion of G. Levi Della Vida, according to 
whom al-Nukkar is simply “an insulting epithet 
applied to Kharidjis in general” [cf. the wticle 
bUFRiYA]. The name al-Nukkar comes from the 
fact that the members of this sect refused to recognise 
the second IbSdl imam of Tahert, ‘Abd al-WahhSb 
b. ‘Abd al-RahmSn b. Rustam [q. v.]. The other 
names given to this sect are: i. al-Yazldlya, from 
the name of the chief theologian of the sect ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yazld al-Fazari al-lbSdl (cf. below: to be 
distinguished from another Ibadi sect which bears 
the same name and urns founded by a certain 
Yazld b. Anisa; cf. ii., p. 907a). 2. al-^(phiya\ \ve 
believe this name should be derived from that of 
^ii‘aib b. al-Mu‘arrif [see below]. 3. al-Mulliida 
(to be distinguished from another Muslim sect of 
this name = aUBdtiniya'), 4. al-lYukhath (al-Nak- 
katiia')\ the nisba from this name ist al-N'HJdtJg, 

5. aUNadjwtya (and not as Strothmann 

writes it \Beibcr und Ibadite?^,, p. 274, n. 4]), 

6. Mistawa\ this last name, which seems to be 
Berber (perhaps to be connected with the Berber 
tribe of Meztaoua,, mentioned by Ibn OaldUn, 
Histoire des Berheres., i. 182) was with al-Nukkar 
the most used. 

The Ibadi historical tradition of North Africa, fixed 
towards the end of the vth (xith) century by Abli 
Zakarlya^ YahyS b. Abl Bakr al-Wardjlani [q.v.], 
places the first appearance of the Nukkar sect 
at the time of the election of ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
(in 168 A.H. according to the author of aUBaym 
aUmughrib^ transl. Fagnan, Algiers 190X, p. 283), 
and names as the founder of the sect AbU KudSma 
Yazld b. Fendin al-Ifrenl, who was later joined 
by a learned dissenting Ibadi from Cairo, %u‘aib 
b. al-Mu‘ariif. According to this tradition, the 
origins of the NakkSrl sect are closely connected 
with the Ma^rib. On the other hand from in* 
formation supplied by the Ibadi theological works, 
one may judge that there were other founders of 
the NakkSrI sect in addition to Ibn Fendin and 
Shu‘aib. They are mentioned in a risMa of Abfi 
‘Amr ‘UthmSn b. Khalifa al-MSrl^ni (an Ib^I 
author of North Africa of this name was living 
in the vi^h [xiith] century, cf T. Lewicki, Quelqttts 
textes inedits en vieux berbere^ in E.E.!.^ I934i 
p. 278), dealing with the different Muslim sects 
(of which there is a manuscript in the library of 
the university of Lw6w [Poland]: N®. 1088 II in 
the collection of mss,): 'Abd Allah b. Yazld al- 
FazSrl, ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Abu ’ 1 -Mu- 
warridj ‘Amr b. Muhammad al-Sadusi, and IJatini 
b. ManstSr (fol. i v.). According to passages in 
the Eitab al-Siyar of Abu ’l-‘ Abbas al-§haxnmatti 
and Abtt ZakarlyaP’s book, one can distinguish 
among these individuals the representatives of three 
diverse tendencies in the Ibadlya or rather of three 
separate schisms. The synthesis of these different 
ideas seems to have been the work of ^u‘aib ^ter 
the death of Ibn Fendin (E. Masqueray, Chromqtn 
d'Ahou Zakaria^ Algiers 1878, p. 74 — 75 )* 
earliest was the schism of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-‘AzTz, Abu ’l-Muwarridj^ Hatim b. MansSr and 
Slu'aib, to which the NakkarT sects owes its legal 
principles. The date of the secession of this group 
is perhaps rather earlier than the revolt of Ibn 
Fendin ; according to the Ibadi books, they detached 
themselves from the Ibadlya in the time of AbS 
‘Ubaida Muslim b. Abl Karima al-Tamlml, the 
Iba^I imam of Basra who lived in the first half 
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of the second (eit;hth) century (cf. T. Lewicl.i, 
C/ie thtofiique ibadite^ in R,E.L^ 1934« p* 72;. 
It should be noted that two doctors of this group, 
Shu'aib and ^Abd Allah b. ^Abd al-'A/i/, also 
fought against the ICadan tendencies intholbadtya 
represented by Hamza al-KUfi and 'Atija; it is 
even said in connection wnih Shu'aib that he had 
sympathies with the I^ababira or iijabarija fq. v.j. 
Almost contemporary with the schism nf iihu''aib 
and his companions seems to have been that of 
‘^Abd Allah b. Yazid al-Fazari, author fif a iheoh)gical 
system, later adopted by the Kakkans, and a 
traditionalist highly esteemed by the Iludis (rf. 
'r. Lewicki, {'//e chroniqite^ p. 70), These two 
JbadI schools were absorbed after lOS A.ii. by that 
of Ibn Fendin. 

As to the latter, we know that he was one of 
the members of al-ihuia^ the council constituted 
by ‘^Abd al-Kahman b. Rustam following the example 
of ^Umar b. al-Khattab and composed of six men 
who after the death of "^Abd al-Rahman w'cre to 
choose the future imam. Ibn Fendin had facilitated 
the election of ‘Abd al-Wahhab, by conducting 
active propaganda in his favour among the llerbers, 
but afterwards he demanded of the new Imam the 
adoption of tw'o conditions {^hard)^ quite in keeping 
no doubt with the Berber spirit of the Ibadis of 
the Maghrib but quite foreign to the principles 
of Ibadr teaching: firstly that he should only act 
in conceit with a regular iljama^a and secondly 
that he should resign if he found any one more 
worthy than him.self. '“Abd al-Wahh 3 b, 

supported by the IbS<Ji doctors of the east whom 
he consulted, opposed the views of Tbn Fendin, 
who in his turn was supported by Sliu^aib, who 
came with his followers to Tahert to join the 
malcontents. The “Deniers” attacked the partisans 
of ^Abd abWahhab, known as al-Wahblya (on 
this name see Strothmann, Berber etc., p. 274, 
n. 4). The sources mention tw'o great battles, in 
which Ibn Fendin was killed and *Abd al-Wahhab 
won the day. The Nakkaris withdrew, probably 
to the east of Barbary. Among the fugitives was 
^u^aib who settled in Tripolitania. It W'as at 
this period that the complete ruptuie occurred 
between the Nukkar and the Wahln section of the 
Ibadiya, followed immediately by a bara^a or ex- 
communication of Shu'aib and his followers by the 
WahbT doctors. 

Soon the NakkSn propaganda became very active, 
hut it was not till the end of the third (ninth) 
century, after the fall of the imiimate of Tahert 
(in 296 = 908—909) and the establishment of 
the dynasty of the Fatimids in the Maghrib, that 
the Nukkar acquired a preponderance among the 
Ibadis of North Africa. The whole of the south 
of Tunisia and Algeria, from the Hjabal Nefusa 
to Tahert, became Nakkan. The historians speak 
of a vigorous propaganda by the Nukkar, the centres 
of which were, in addition to Tripolitania, the 
Djabal Awras and the island of Qiarba. As a result 
of this propaganda several Wahbl-IbSdi districts 
were converted to the new sect. The NakkSns 
organised an imSmate separate from that of Taheit, 
We know the name of a Nakkarl imam who lived 
towards the end of the third (ninth) century: Abh 
‘^Ammar ®Abd al-^amid al-A'mS. It was his 
disciple AbS Yasld Mufehlad b. KidSd [q. v.] who 
in the first half of the fourth (tenth) century was 
the leader of a formidable NakkSri rising in the 
Majg^rib, which almost succeeded in its endeavoar 


to destroy Urn 1 stale. Ai»l Vu/id was 

elected by ti*e r j^^.anbhl in the lijabal 

Avvia-. a*- “the -.'lad.'i fbe tru<* beheiCM *'*. Abu 
SViiiinur giv*ag jdice to 'liju in keeping with the 
leacliint; on Jt\ai . He tilfi t</ into practice 
the tea hinT-j of I a iemun; he ioriaod a council 
of twelve meuiou.s ceiled \rzu*a who were to 
rule, inc mj’nictum wi»h M.m. the .Wkkari 
But lau i he o.''0:nt<*d hiMoelf wrh the Kbaiidji 
extremi'ts b) n rhoiMiig lid / “/ or reli^iuus nuirdei 
on the mooel of the A?: »l/i [ 1- v."). 

After *he debs.t and j.ejth ol Abu Va^id, the 
inthnnice (»l the Xul»l: tr diminiw/ed and several 
tiihe-* went bauk to WahbiMn Xeveithele-^s the 
Nakkans again tool: pait in the gencial ridng 
of the Wahhabis againu the Falimids in 35S 
(968 — 969), an I later in 431 (1039—1040) we 
find them mentioned in connection with a great 
lising of this sect in the island of Djaiba. In the 
vith — viiith f\iith — centuries they are again 
mentioned in the district of V'efien to the eabt 
of Ijtjabal Xafusa, in the island of Ijjarba, among 
the Banu Waighamnia in southern Tunisia, and 
in the oases of Bilal al-l.)jaiifl, Kigh and Wardjifin. 
Remnants of the Xakkari sect have survived to the 
present day and, accoidmg to A. de C. Motylinski, 
al-Nukkar may be found in al-I)].iiba and in 
Zawagha. 

Thanks to the expo.sition given by Abu ^'Amr, 
we are acqninted with the main principles which 
separated the Nukk 5 r from Wahbi-lbudis. They 
number seven. Resides the doctrine regarding 
mentioned above, a fundamental tenet of the 
Nukkar was their thesis that the names of God 
aie cicated. Another Nakkaii tenet concerns the 
relations of man and woman. For other details of 
their leaching cf. al-BarrSdi, al-DJiiwahir al'> 
muniakat^ Cairo 1302, ii, 17 1 — 172, 

Seveial Wabbi-Ibadi theologians have refuted 
the Nakkari teachings in their works, some of 
them quite early. For example al-BarrSdf mentions 
the refutations of the thesis of ‘^Abd Allah b. ‘^Abd 
al-^Aaiz and Slm‘'aib by a Wahbi doctor of the 
iith (vixith) century named Abu ‘^Amr al-Rabi® b. 
Ijfabib {Kitab al-idiawahit ^ p. 172) and al-Wisyani 
mentions a scholar of Sahil in Tunisia named 
Muhammad b. Abi Wialid who livcil earlier than 
the vth (xlth) century and refuted the Nakkart 
doctrines in his various works. 

Bibliography: AbU Zakariya^ Valjya h. 
Abi Rakr al-Wardjlani, al-Stra wa^Akhbar 

MS. N®. 23 in the Smogorzewski 
collection in the university of Lw6w (Poland), 
fol. 17V— 23r, 46r— 5or, 5IV— 53V, 56V; E, 
Masqueray, Ckronique d^Abou Zakaria^ Algiers 
1878, p. 53—80, 226—251,268,270—278,289, 
290; x\bu ’ 1 -Rabi^ SulaimSu b. ^Abd al-SallSm 
al-Wisyani, Ta^iJ/ (MS. N®. 277 in the library 
of the Islamic Institute of the university of Lw6w), 
fol, *7, 28, 30, 31, 33—38, 46, 73, 102, 125, 
X28, Z29, Z45, 189; an anonymous lbii<}i chronicle 
contained in the same MS., fol. 2x8, 22X, 249, 
257, 265, 275, 276; Abu ’lA Abbas Ahmad b. 
Sa^id al-DardjmT, Aliab al-Marh^^iM) 

MS. N®. 275 of the Islamic Institute of LwOw, 
fol. x6r— 2or, 35 *— 37 ^ 77 ^ 144 *" and ▼; Abu 
l-Fadl al-BarrSdl, AliSb ai-JQ/awithir al*mun^ 
fafaf\ Cairo X302, p. 171— 172, 174; Abu 
*l-*Abbas A^^mad al-Shamma^jI, A 7 /S^ al-Siyar^ 
Cairo 1301, p, 104—105, 109— x 10, X19— 
120, 145 — * 54 , 880—282, 338, 345, 358, 359, 
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368, 370, 376, 381, 395 , 416, 432, 458, 4S0, I 
502—504, 530, 557 , 590 *, A., de C. Motylmski, 
Chronique d'lbn ?aghir^ in Actes du 1 

wngrh international des orientalisUs^ Algiers 

1905, p. 16—20, 72—77; Ibn ?X-K^lv^Annal€S 
du Maghrib^ transl. Fagnaa, Algiers 1901, p. 32S, 
338, 345, 367; aUBayan aUmughrib^ transl. 
Fagnan, Algiers 1901, i. 277, 311, 314 — 31^5 
al-TidianI, Rihlcu, transl, A. Rousseau, in J.A,^ 
iv. 20, 1852, p. 112, 167, 171*, ’v* 1, 1853, 
p. 123; Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des Bet her es^ 
transl. de Slane, Algiers 1852 — 1856, i. 232, 


277, 2S5; ii. 530, 531, 537; iii. 201^212 

278, 286, 291, 301; Les Berbers A 

225; A. de C. Motylinski, in the Bulletin k 
Cot res/on dance Afruatne^ iii. i6, N®. 2* do 
Le Djebel Nefousa^ Paris 1898—1899, p, gg 

1 14; Dozy, Supplement attx diciionnairesarakl 
2n<l ed., Leyden— Paris 1927, ii. 722JM. Voal 
derheyden, La Serbetie orieutale^ Paris 1927 
p. 48; R. Strothmann, Berber und Iba^iten in 
/>/., xvii., p. 274, NO. 4, 275. ■ ’ 
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PAKISTAN means the land of the Paks. The 
word Fak — pure, clean — is not adequately 
translatable into English. It stands for all that ia 
noble and sacred in life for a Muslim. The name 
Pakistan, which has come to be applied — though 
not officially — to the five Muslim Provinces 
in the North-West of the present-day 
India, is composed of letters taken from the 
names of its components PandjSb, North-West 
Frontier (of which the inhabitants are mainly 
Afghan), Kashmir, Sindh, and Balu£ist 5 n. These 
territories were christened Pakistan by C. Rahmat 
®Ali, founder of the Pakistan National Movement, 
in 1933, with a view to preserving their historical, 
national, and cultural entity as distinct from 
Hindustau proper. 

The Movement is strongly opposed to the Indian 
Federation and, owing to the fear of being merged 
in, and submerged by, the overwhelming numbers 
of Hindus (the proportion being 4 Hindus to one 
Muslim), it resists amalgamation with Hindustan 
which it considers fatal to the future of the Muslims 
as an independent nation in the predominantly 
Muslim territories of Pakistan. The Pakistanis 
maintain that the Hinda-Muslim problem in the 
India of to-day is basically inter-national rather 
than inter-communal; and that it will submit Itself 
to a permanent solution on that basis alone. They 
claim that only the acceptance by Hindustan and 
Great Britain of the demand of Pakistan for the 
recognition of her right to national existence under 
her own national government will end the age-old 
Hindu-Muslim conflict. 

The Pakistan national Movement alms at the 
reintegration of the Indian Muslims as a nation 
in Pakistan possessing equal status with Hindustan, 
as also with other civilized peoples in the League 
of Nations, The supporters of the Movement have 
been carrying on intensive propaganda in support 
of their demand for national justice and honour 
in Asia, Europe, and America. For the first time 
since the fall of the Mugjial Empire in India, 
the Movement has reawakened the Muslims in 
the bi-national sub-continent of India to a sense 
of their national future; and its religious and 
patriotic character has deeply attracted the younger 
generation to its ideals. It is a Movement which 
may, if successful, exercise a profound influence 
not only on Pakistan and Hindustan but, possibly, 
throughout Asia. 


The Pakistan Movement has certainly not escaped 
the Hindu leaders who aim at an independent 
India under the rule of the Congress and, in order 
to obtain aid from the British Government, they 
have pointed out that the Movement constitutes 
not only a grave danger to the Hindus in the t 
Nord-Weslem Provinces of India of to-day, but ^ 
also to the British Government {Lahore Tribune^ 

Oct. 12, 1935 and Lahore Eastern Times, June 10^ 

1934). Also the English Press of India and England ^ 
forsees danger as expressed in the Be/hi Statesman^ i 
August 3, 1933; August 6, 1933; John Coatman, ^ 
Magna Britannia, 1936, p. 321-323 ; Parliamentary 
Debates, vol. 301, N®. 90, p. 1033; Duchess of j 
Atholl, The Main Facts of the Indian Problem, 

* 933 > P- 25-26 ; Morning Post, London, February 8, 

1935 - . . ^ 

Bibliograp hy\ given in the article. 

(F. Krenkow) 

PATRONA. [See RiySla, b, 3.] 

PERiM, an island at the entrance to 
the Red Sea in 12° 40' 30" N. Lat., 41® 

Long, called Mayun by the Arabs, an English 
possession. The island , which belongs to 
^Aden, is 96 miles west of ®Aden and two miles 
from the Arabian coast. The narrow strait which 
separates it from the mainland of Arabia is 
called Lab el-Manhall. Perim therefore commands 
the exit from the Red Sea, but is in turn com- 
manded by the Djebel Manhall at the port of 
Sa'id, if this — as was done by the Turfe 
in the World War — should be fortified. It is 
4 miles long and 11/2 broad, is horseshoe-shaped 
and has an area of about five square miles; on 
the south side between cape Albert and South 
Point are two harbours; the larger (Brown Bay), 
from 1^/2 to 1/2 ““ii® broad, offers a secure anchorage ' 
with a depth of 3 to 8 fathoms. At the east end 
of the island is the lighthouse built by the English 
in 1861. It is built of the volcanic rock which , 
lies at the shallow exit to the Red Sea for the 
most part covered by a volcanic stratum on which 
rests a blackish very hard covering of lava. 
Some slight elevations, the highest being of about * 
250 feet, slope gently towards the coast.^ It has j, 
very little humus and no fresh water (which has 
to be brought from ®Aden) so that conditions for 
intensive cultivation and settlement are quite lacking. 

As regards climate, Pertm shows a transition between 
western and southern TihSma with maximum tem- 
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pciatures wliicU are at tneir higliest average moie 
than that of wcbtern Tihama (July C.;. 

Ihe temperatiue rises with the approach of. 
summer, then remains fairly steady from July to ' 
September without any one month being maikedly 
hotter. The rainfalls are dependent on the monsoons 
heavy downpours accompanied by thunderstorm-i 1 
come at the end of April. At the piesent daj I 
I'eiim is a coaling and provisioning station of \ 
impoitance for oteamships in the Red Sea and a 
station of the Eastern Tolcgiaph Company, con- 
nected by cable with ‘‘Aden, .^ckh Sa id and el- 1 
fludeida. 

To the ancient geographeis Penm wa^ known 
as A/oSwpow yjjo-o? {^Periplus mans Er^ikraei^ S^SJ; 
Pliny, Xat. hist.^ vi. 175, calls it the island of 
Adanu. The Portuguese knew it as» Meho; Albu- 
queique called it Veraciuz in 1513. As a bare 
island it was probably never of much importance, 
except perhaps for pirates who raided the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean from here, but afterwards 
on account of the difficulty of getting supplies 
evchanged it for St. Marie on the coast of Madagascar. 
During tlie French expedition against Egygt (1799— 
1801) the East India Company temporal ily occupied 
Perim to prevent the French coming this way to 
India, as Napoleon planned, and stationed a gam- | 
son there. This was withdrawn when it was seen | 
that the fire of the batteries could not prevent I 
ships going along the African coast. England again | 
occupied PerTm in 1857, fortified the inland and 
erected barracks on Rrown Bay. 1 

Ji ibliograp h \f\ C. Niebuhr, RelseheschreU I 
hi fig nach Ayahien mid andam itmliegendm 
Ldndern^ Copenhagen 1774, 1. 448 jv/. ; C. Ritter, 
Die Erdkimde von Askn^ viir/i., Berlin 1846, 
p. 666 — 668 ; J. S. King, Desiription and history 
of the Bi itish outport of Perim^ 1877 ; M. Iluntei, 
Statistical Account of Adeiiy 1877, p. 171 nj.; 
A. Spalding, Plisiorical Sketch of the Coaling 
Station at Perim-lsland ^ Liverpool 1890; E. 
Glaser, Skizze der Geichichte und Geographic \ 
Arabiens^ ii., Berlin 1890, p. 169; W. Schmidt, 
Da^ sudwestliche Arabien^ Frankfurt a./M. 1913, 
P* 34i 35i 7^1 Handbook V prepared under \ 
the direction of the Foi eigti Office^ N®, 61, Arabia^ 
London 1920, p. i, 4, 53, 64, 1 16; Die 
Inset Pifim und die Emgange in das Rathe 
Meer^ in Peterm, Mitt,, iv. (1858), p. 163 
(A. GrohmannJ 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, agroupofislands 
between 4® and ai^N.Lat. and 117® and 127® 
East liong. (Greenwich), consisting of 2,441 
islands of which I.uzon and Mindanao are the largest 
and 2,000 are less than a square kilometre in 
area. The population numbering about 12,000,000 
speak over 50 Indonesian dialects of which the 
Tagalog spoken in the capital Manila and neigh- 
bourhood is the most important. In the Christian 
areas the prominent families speak Spanish while 
at the present day the youth is taught English 
in the schools. The greater part of the population 
under Spanish influence had been converted to 
Christianity before 1600; there are now also about 
1,100,000 non-Christians of whom the smaller 
half are Muslims and the remainder heathen. The 
Muslims, to whom we shall confine ourselves here, 
have since the Spanish conquest lived only on 
the islands belonging to Mindanao and the Suln 
Archipelago. According to tradition however, in 
the first half of the xvitl* century a king named 


^aUmiui re.g:i'"il over tiie 'lugilog si> that by 
this tinvj the Mudiiii-. had alrcatly penvtiated to 
Lu/oii. Mam wa-^ propjoab*! lU tlio Philippines 
fiuiu Suinati L and Mid.*uvi; it -.luovs an a<ln.i\ture 
ot Hid to some f\ietit Hindu ekmeat.i 

although Itie popi.Iai Muliammadan Ik.oI.s on law 
and doctrine aie not le--* Knoi.n linn 11. .Sumatu 
and lamily litc in ^enerrl fdlow-i MaKiimi.adan 
usages, which i> easil) explained from the isolation 
oi the Muhammad in atcj. The detaiL of the 
leligious life ol tliii legion have -o i.n haidi> been 
inve'-tigatcd/lLi bter.Ltuie -cerii' to conMSt iiuiidy 
of Jaw book-* and gentaloj^ual in hula and 

Mngiudanao and to be wiittcn in M.ilay. A number 
of data (chief*; and -ulUnP fannliz^ chum to be 
dcicentled fiom .1 Menaugh.ibauan prince or even 
fiom Lkandar Dhu 'l-Kainam [q. v.] whu i-s aLo 
not unknown as an aneei^tor in Sumatra. 

Of the present Muhammadan areas in the 
Fhilippines the Sulu Archipelago has the oldest 
histoiy. Mindanao has always been more primitive. 
Chinese recouK a^ early as 1349 mention the 
pearl-fisheriefl of the Sulu inlands as an important 
industry: in 1417, 1420 and X424, Sulu embassies 
aie said to have come to the Chinese emperor and 
for the period trom 1450 to 1480 trading lelations 
between Sulu and java are mentioned. According 
to — piobably on the whole reliable — tradition, 
a ceilain Aba Bahr from I>iohor founded in 1475 
a Muhammadan dynasty in the Sulu islands, and 
wdieu in 1575 the Spaniards conquered the 
Fhilippmes, Islam was so very strongly established 
in the south that theie could be no possibility 
of destioying it. From 1578, when the Spaniards 
for the iiist time sent a fleet of warships to the 
Sulu islands under Rodriguez de Figueroa, an 
almost uninierruplcd war was waged between them 
and the Moros, as they called the Muslims after 
the cU'iJom of their country, and with such bitterness 
and ciuelty as had never been known in any 
other conflict between Muslim and Christian. The 
Sulunese, born seamen, who were able to take 
full advantage of the geographical position of their 
island territory, and were able to arm themselves 
very well from the profits of their pearl-fisheries, 
proved themselves adepts at piracy and slave- 
hunting; not only in the other Philippine islands 
but even among the people of the Dutch territories 
in the south and European seafaters they had an 
exceedingly evil reputation. In the time of Sultan 
'Alim al-l)in I (1737 — 1773) who permitted Roman 
Catholic missionaries to preach, an improvement 
appeared to set in, but on account of difficulties with 
his datus he had to escape to Manila, was baptised 
(1750) and was to be confirmed by the Spaniards 
as Catholic king of the Sulu islands. Owing to a 
misunderstanding, however, the Spaniard.s became 
suspicious: 'Alim al-Din was thrown into prison 
and only liberated in 1763, vrhen the English 
took Manila, and was enabled with their assistance 
to retuin to his kingdom where the energetic da/u 
Bantilau had in the meanwhile resumed the war 
on the Spaniards with the greatest vigour. It 
lasted till the second half of the xixth century 
when the steamship finally enabled the Spaniards 
to establish a supremacy. In 1848 Cbveria won 
the victory of Balangingi, in 1851 Utbiztondo 
laid waste the capital of Sulu, Jolo, between i860 
and 1870 piracy was wiped out and Mindanao 
occupied, and in 1876, Jolo. In 1S78 the sultan 
had to agree to a protectorate which left him his 
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position in the inteiior but at the same time made 
him a vassal of the Spanish king, to whom he 
had to cede his sovereignty. It was however only 
the U.S.A. that succeeded in reconciling the 
people to a foreign tutelage when, on the basis 
of the agreement of 1878, by the treaty of Pans 
of 1898 the Sulu Archipelago -was ceded along 
with* the Philippines; in May 1898 they took over 
the military garrisoning of the Sulu Archipelago 
and on August 20, 1899 concluded with thesultSn 
the Bates agreement in which his relations with 
the new power were laid down. Although the 
Jones Act of 1916 maintained a special admini- 
stration under the “Bureau of non-Chiistian tribes” 
for the Muhammadan territories, later divided into 
the provinces of Agusan, Surigao, Davao, Bukidnon, 


Cotabato, Misamis, Lanao, Zamboanga — tbe 
together being Mindanao — and Sulu province 
in lecent decades, mainly as a result of the edul 
cational policy, considerable steps have been taken 
to make the position of the Muhammadan territories 
similar to that of other paits of the Philippines, 
In general the Muslims are not in favour of the 
declaiation of the independence of the Philippines 

from which they fear a new opposition between the 

Christian north and their region. In how far the 
new law of independence has removed or can 
remove this fear, I do not know. 

Biblio ^ r aphy : Blair-Robertson, Tht Pklijp 
pbie hland^^ Cleveland 1903 — 1909 (55 vols.); 
N. M. Saleeby, The History of Sulu^ Manila 
1908. (C. C. BEaa) 
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RAB!‘AandMUPAR, the two largest and | 
most powerful combinations of tribes in 
ancient Northern Arabia. 

The name Rabi‘^a is a very frequent one in 
the nomenclature of the Arab tiibes. More im- 
portant tribes of this name within the Mudar 
group are the Rabfa b. ^Amir b. Sa'sa‘a, from 
which came theKa'b, Kilab and Kulaib, then the 
Rabija b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ka'b, Rabl^^a b. Kilab, 
Rabija b. al-Adbat and Rabija b. Malik b. Dja'^far; 
also the Rabi’a b. 'Ulj:ail and RabiS b. Dja'da; 
three branches of the ^Abd ^ams also bear this 
name. Of larger Yemen tribes may be mentioned: 
the Rabi'a b. al-Khiyar, Rabia b. Bjarwal and 
Rabija b. al-Harith b. Ka^b (Wustenfeld, Register^ 
p. 377 sq,), (Banu) Rabfa simply or Banii Abi 
Rabi'a is a clan of the ^aiban Qlkd^ iii. 60, 37 sq,^ 
65, 25^^.). The name Rabfa al-kubiS or al-wusta 
and al-sugjiia is given to three clans of the Tamlni ; 
the Rabija b. Malik b. Zaid Manat also called 
Rabtat “Hunger-Rabl'a”, the Rabfa b. 

Hanzala b. Malik b. Zaid ManEt and Rabfa b. 
Malik b. Hanzala; the plural al-Raba^i' includes 
all these ix. 469,9 ii. 47,26, 

43 , i)* — contrast to Rabi'a the name Mudar 
hardly occurs elsewhere (perhaps only as a variant 
of Matar b. Shank: iii. 74, vgl. Wustenfeld, 

op, cit, p. 290). 

Genealogies. According to the genealogists, 
the common ancestor of the greatest part of 
the North Arabian tribes Nizar b. Ma'add b. 
'Adnan [q. v.] by his wife Sawda bint 'Akk b. 
'Adnan had two sons Mudar and lyad [q. v.] and 
l^y ]^adala bint Wa'lan of the pre-Arab family 
of the Ejurhum the sons Rabi'a and Anralr 
(Tabari, i. uo8; al-Batanuni [see p. 25 

has also Kuda'a; but cf. Wilstenfeld, op, eit., 
p. 137 sq,). In addition to the well-known story 
of the division of their father’s inheritance at 
which Mudar received the epithet aUhamrt 
(on account of the red tent: Goldziher,’ Muh, 
Stud, i. 268; cf. however, L.A,^ vii, 26, *7) and 
Rabi'a the name Rcbifctt od^Rards (“Rabi'a with 
the horse”) it is also related that Rabfa was 
buried alongside of NizSr; Mu^ar however who 
settled in Mecca was buried in al-Raw]^a=*, two 


days’ journey from Medina, where his grave is 
said to have been a place of pilgrimage (al< 
Diyarbakrl, TcfrlJ^ al-fCkamis,^ Caiio 1283, i. 

148, e; al-IIalabi, Stra^ Cairo 1292, i. 21,17). ^ 

According to the genealogical plan, Mudar had * 
two sons: al-Vas (or IlyEs, AlyEs) and 'Aiteu 
al-Nas, the ancestor of laige and famous tribes f 
[see ^ais-'ailan; there also the question of the 
descent of the Mudar is discussed]. Al-Yas had j 
three sons by his wife Laila bint Hulwan known | 
as Kbindif (see Wustenfeld, op, p. 133) fiom 
whom her descendants are called Banu !|Oiindif: 
Mudrika, Tabikha and Kama'a (Ibn 'Abd al* ^ 
Barr, al-Inbak^ p. 72 sqq.). The two first in turn I 
became the ancestors of large and important tiibes: J 
Mudrika’s sons were Hudhail [q*v.] and i^n- { 
zaima; the latter again is the ancestor of the 
Asad [q. v.] and Kinana [q. v.], from whom ] 
the K u r a i sh [q. v.] are descended amongst 
others. Udd b. Tabikha had as sons Dabba [q.v.], 

'A b d Manat, ' Amr, whose descendants are Imown 
as Muzaina from the name of his wife, Murr 
and Humais. Tamim [q.v,] b. Murr is again the 
ancestor of one of the largest Arab tribes. 

The sons of Rabl'at al-Faras were Aklub, 
Dubai' a and Asad; the latter’s sons were 
' Amira, 'A n a z a [q. v.] and fijadlla, to whom the ' 
'Abd al-Kais [q.v.], al-Namir and Wa'il k 
Kasit trace their descent. Wa^il was the ancestor of 
two of the most powerful Arab tribes : Bakr [q.v.] j 
and Tagjilib [q.v.]. From Bakr are descended 
the tribes of Hanifa [q.v.], ^aiban, Dfetthl, 
b. Hia'laba and others (see Ibn Duraid, 
p. 189—- 216). 

From the introduction to Bakri’s wc 

get the following idea of the dwelling-places 
of the two tribes: At the partition of Arabia 
among the descendants of Ma'add, the Muijar w- 
ceived the frontiers of the sacred territory as m 
as al-Sarawrat and the land on this side of ri- 
Gljawr with the adjoining territory; the 
received the slopes of the hills of Qhamr W 
Klnda and the central part of ^St 'Ir]k with the 
adjoining parts of al-Nadjd as far as al-Qfeawr m 
al-Tihama, Both tribes increased theli land® 
driving the other sons of Ma^add from Mecca and 
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the district. After the withdrawal of the Ahd i 
al-Kais to Bahrain a number of RabiSi tribes 
occupied the highlands of Nadjd and Hujji/. and 
the fiontieisof TihJma wheic al-DhanaM), Wandat, 
al-Ahass. Shabailh, Catn al-Lijaul) mid al-Taghlanian 
wcie then bettiements. As a result of a v^ai the 
vanou, clans sepaiated and, pushing; forward, for 
the most part leached Mesopotamia where they 
occupied the land» which later bore their 
Diyai Rabi'a and Diyar Baler [q. v.] (WiWenfeid, 
Wohnntze^ p. 107, 136 jt/ , 161 w/y , 16S; Blau, 
in Z, A J/l 6-’., xxiii. [1869], P* 579 H')* 

After the witlidiawal of the Rabi'a fi om the 
Tihama the Mudar lemained in theii settlements 
until the Kais defeated by the Khindif advanced 
into the lands of Natljd. Dissensions among the 
KJjindif caused the Tabikha to migiate to Nadjd, 
f Iidjaz and adjoining territories. Clans of the TabiUha 
went as fai as YamSma, lladjai , Vabim and 
‘Oman; some groups settled between Bahrain and 
Basia. Several Mudrika tiibes however lemained 
in the Tihama like the descendants of Nadi h. 
Kinana in the vicinity of Mecca (Wustenfeld, 
IVohnsitze^ p. 169^^^.). The Mudar who migrated 
to Mesopotamia gave theii name to Diyar Mudar 
which Blau, op, p* 577 recognises in the Aiah 
tiibe of the tAatv^xviriei mentioned there in the 
fourth century a. D. 

History. Down to the o\ erthrow of the 1 Itmyar 
kingdom by the Abyssinians the Kabi‘a and Mu- 
dar weie under the suzerainty of Yaman, which 
they were able several times to cast off when 
they all obeyed one ruler. Of battles in the-c 
wars there aic lecorded al-Baida’, al-Sullan and 
Khaz 3 z(aj in which the Ma‘add! tribes were victorious 
(Reiske, J*ihme lineae hist }egn, aiuA..., ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 180 sq,\ Ya'Jcttbi, ed. Houtsma, 
i. 257; Yakut, ii. 432 sqq,\ hi, 114 juj,). They 
belonged for a time to the kiugdom of the Kinda 
[q. V.] the luleis of which bore the title king of 
the Ma‘add (or Mudar) and Rabi‘a (A. Sprenger, 
Geogf,,^ p. 216). Like the Bakr and Tagjilib, the 
rest of the Rabi‘'a ami Mudar lecognised the Kindite 
al-Haiitli b. ‘Amr al-Mal^sSr wdxo led them lucccss- 
fully against the Cijiassanid and La^imid king» 
but lost his conquests again (ilamza al-Isfahani, 
ed. Goltwaldt, i. 140). When aftei his death the 
kingdom of Dhu NuwSs collapsed under the 
Abyssinians and the Kindis no longer recognised 
the suzerainty of Yemen, the Basils war [q.v.] broke 
out between the Bakr and the Taj^iUb, The ‘‘first 
day of al-Kulab” or “day of KulSb of the RabiV’ 
so-called because both tribes were descended from 
Rabia b. Niz^r, ended in favour of the TagUIib 
and the Bakr turned to the king of Hira al-Mun- 
4bir ni, who now extended his rule over the 
Rabi‘a and Muejar and other Central Arabian tribes 
(Ya'l^Gbi, op, cit\ YfikHt, iv. 294 ry.). To this 
period belongs the irruption into Mesopotamia of 
the Tagfelib who were probably the firi»t of the 
RabYa to settle there; they were followed by the 
Bana Namir b. I^Ssit and other Rabi‘a tribes. 
The hostilities between the Tag^Ub and Bakr did 
not cease and in the battle of l^ti l^ar [q, v.] 
they were on opposite sides. The victory of the 
Bakr, celebrated as a great success of the RaUi‘a 
over the Persians (cf. Noldeke, SasanUift p- Zto 
sqq,; an earlier encounter: YSlitat, ii. 735 
libeiated the Central Arabian tribes from foreign 
rule and paved the way for Islam. 

Legend records very old connections of the 

Th» Encyclopaedia op IslXm, SttppL 


Mudar with Mie Mecian amt ary; the r>]mLum 
[q i.J, th^ 1 ikL of nhtim-* nl gniiians of the 
Ka'lu, were omen imt of Me jj the I>al [q. v.] 
anl Mutjai In the fight foi the p ‘-son of the 
sanctuaiy tht Mudai wtxe \'<.torioii> b'.t ha 1 to 
baud oitr the 'uiuirnisti.iti m of the a jn I 
of Mecca to ‘ho Kh*i-’«d [q.v.] o tha* onli tliue 
purely reliqioas oitucs wc.c lift to them connect»‘ I 
with the itKe wj* i of Ki the 

i/aiei of Mii;Jahfa and the f //rns of Mini; and 
these lemained with Mud*r faoiklies al o after the 
redisliibution by Ki.iiy fq. ^*1 (Hm Khallun^ 
li. 333, ’,33, ha‘kubi, op. i. 274). 
The mllueutial olfisc of time-ieckoner also fell 
to a Mutlau uuaer the Ivmda ^Spiepgei, Ge\f , 
p. 22$) While ('‘hjiitianitj was widespread among 
the Ralii^'a in Mubunmadh time, the Mud.ir 
remained moie faithful to the old pagan ways 
and weie le'»s su.ceptible to Aramaic influence 
than the tiibes on the fiontier f“thi.s perhaps 
partly explains their estrangement from the RabiV’ : 
W^dlhau^en, p. 231). Kadjab was the 

sacred month of the Mu«Iar (hence Radjab Mudar ; 
cf. Welhaustn, op. *1/ , p, 97; a strange ex- 
planation of this from Ibn al-Mudjaw it in A. 
Sprenger, Mohammad^ in. 301), Ramadan of the 
Kabi‘a (cf. Dlnll*„h^t^ Xuihbai tiansl. 

Mehren, p. 403). From ilieir practices duiing 
tkrmn all the Rabi‘a and many groups of the 
Mmjar includiitg the Ribab league belonged to 
the IJllla (Ya'kabi. op.dt.^ i. 29S). In Dimashl^b 
op. cit,^ p, 3S5 we find the peculiar vkwv that tlie 
Copts are descended from Rabi a “or'’ Taghlib who 
had migiated into Egypt in seatch of food. 

The Mu/alna l)oa>l of being the fiist Mucjiir 
tiibe to pay homage to the I'lophel (as eaily as 
5 A. H. it IS said; Sprenger, <?/. i/V,, hi. 201). In 
8 X, H. Khalid l>. al-\Vahd destroyed the idol 
‘Uzzain Nakhla, which was leveied by the IfuraHi, 
Kinana and “all the Mudar” (Tabail, i. 164S). 
In the “year of the Deputations” (9 A. H.) several 
large clans of the Mudar and R.ib/a like the 
Tamim, 'JCha^if, ‘.\bd al-Kais and Bakr b. \V?iY! 
adopted Islam but this dots not imply the sub- 
mission of the whole of Central Arabia. The 
lament of the deputation of the ‘Abd al-Kais to 
Mulummad is significant; “between thee and us 
dwell Mudai tribes and we can only come to 
thee in the sacied iiioiiths” (Sprenger, op, t/V., iii. 
374; cf. p. 301, note X). In the year 11 a saying 
of the followers of the false piophct Musailima 
who belonged to the Rabi'a, is rccoided : “a deceiver 
of the Rabi'*a is dealer to us than a true prophet 
of the Mudar” (perhaps the variant “than a 
deceive! of the Mudar” is better: Tabaii, i. 1936 
pel haps the earliest clearly expressed contrast 
between the Rabi'a and Mudar ^). When in the 
same yeat the “Rabi'a” in Bahrain proclaimed a 
king of thcii own, this can only refer to the tribes 
of IJ.ais b, Th'X'laba and 'Abd al-^ais (Jabau, i. 
i960; Baladhurl, p. 83 sg,)* The tribes of 

Rabi'a and Mtt<}ar are from now onwards mentioned 
as important contingents in the Muslim armies but 
sometimes the large numbers given fur them are 
doubtful (cf. Caetani, Anmli^ 12 A.H., § x88, n. 5 ). 
When al-MuthannS invaded al-SawSd in 13 a.h. 
he surprised the Rabi‘a and i^uda'a assembled al 
the recognised tlie 

suzerainty of the t^sSnians (Tabail, i. 2202 sq.)\ 
five years later a considerable force was sent 
against al-Ra^^a, Nasibln and the nomadic Rabija 

xa 
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and Tanukfe (Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar^ ii./2, p. 107 sq,). esp. i. 316, 346, 377, 445, 451 Wellhausen, 

It is unnecessary to follow the history of the Die religios-poHtische?i O^positionsparteien . . in 

Rabl'^a and Mudar farther as it is clear from the Abh. Ges, Wiss, Gott.^'NS^ v. (1901), p. 6, 23 

above that the two names stand only for a few 58, 83; do., Das a^-abische Reich und sein Stun 

clans and not for the whole confederation of tribes, Berlin 1902, esp. p. 43 122, 130 jy., 155^ 

as the genealogists say (Rabi^^a usually means the 163, 196, 205, 242 and chap. 8 and ^passim, 

Bakr and Taghlib or only one of them^ Sometimes (H. Kindermann) 

we even find the whole Rabi'a group included RAQJAZ, an Arabic metre. The name is 
in the Mudar ii. 39,30) which further in- said by the Arabs (see e. g. Z.^., vii, 218 middle 

creases the confusion. The beginnings of the two and Frey tag, Darstellung der arabischen Verskumt^ 
tribes are further put at so early a date that it p. 135) to mean “trembling” and to have been 
is difficult to decide whether they really existed as given to the metre because it can be shortened 
such, or like Ma^^add and Nizar are only artificial to two double feet and thus become like a ra^’za\ 
conceptions. Goldziher (Muh. Stud.^ i. 94 sq,) has i. e. a she-camel which trembles with weakness 
shown that the antagonism between North and when rising up. Other Arab explanations connect 
South Arabia had its roots in the rivalry between the word with ri^asa “counteipoise” (al-Suhaili 
Kuraish and Ansar, and he regards the early wars on Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, i. 171, jo’. ibid,^ 
between Ma^dd’and Yemen as a later invention, ii. 58 below). Nbldeke’s suggestion {W,Z,KM.^ x., 
“Ma'add and Modar”, he lays down, “is primarily 1896, p. 342) that ra^jaz means something like 
contrasted to the name Ansar”. When tribal an- rumbling (namely of the lampoon, for which this 
tagonism became intensified by political develop- metre was much used in olden times) seems to us 
ments and after the battle of Mardj RShit [q. v.] preferable. Ahlwardt explains the word somewhat 
in 65 (684) the tendency to form confederacies differently, namely as jerky utterance (“ruckweise 
spread ever more widely, finally the Tamim with Ausserung”), in the preface to his edition of the 
the Kais joined the large party of the Mudar. On DiwSns of the raiSjaz poets al-^A^4j5di and al- 
the other hand, the Azd [q.v.] joined the rest of ZafaySn (Berlin 1903), p. xxxvi., below, 
the Yemenis among whom in Khurasan [q.v.] were Origin and formal development. The 
also included the Rabi‘a (Bakr); finally the Syrian Arabs derive the radjaz (in connection with al- 
Kuda'a (Kalb) also joined them (Wellhausen, Das Kbalil’s circle theory; see 'arUd) from ha%adi [q.v.], 
arabische Reich, p. 44 sq.). The effects of this give it the seventh place in the series of classical 
dualism between Mudar (Tamim and !^ais) and metres and regard as its constituent element 
Yemen (Azd and Rabf a) which wiped out the other the double foot mustafHlun, i. e. a diiambus, the 
antagonisms and polarized the whole Arab world first syllable of which (as a rule at least) is 
are presented in their main outlines in the article lengthened. The latter opinion has been confirmed 
^ais-'ailXn. by modern research. R. Geyer in the introduction 

Bibliography', The Arabic dictionaries and to his Altarabische Diiamben(jp. 7 — io)has shown 
genealogical handbooks: F. Wustenfeld, from statistics that this form of the diiambus 

and Tabellen.^ A — Z; Ibn Duraid, Kitab al- (^ ^ w «.) is by far the most frequent in the 
Jsfitikdlt,, ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1854, esp. radjaz poems, although at the same time (a fact 
p. 189-216; al-Kalkashandl, Nihdyat al-Arab ft of which the Arabs were quite aware) w - w 
Ma^rifat Ansab al-Arab, Baghdad 1332, p. 215- - ^ - and even v w - also occur*). On which 

2iS, 340, 345 al-Suwaidl, SabaHk ctUDbfihab of the four syllables the stress falls, the Arabs have 
ft Me^rifat J^abaHl a/-^Arab, Bombay 1296 unfortunately never made clear, as indeed the 
(lith.), p. 20 sqq. ; Ibn ‘‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah conceptions of “tone” and “stress” were unfamiliar 
^ala kabl^il al-Ruwah., Cairo 1350, p. 64, 96 — to them in prosody as in grammar. According 
100; Wustenfeld, Die Wohnsitze und Wande- to M. Hartmann, Metrum und Rhythmus, p. 22, 
ningen der arabischen Stiimme, in Abh. Ges. Wiss. the main stress (Hartmann calls it “Hauptton”) 
Gott., xiv. (1868-1869), p. 107, 136 j^., 161 sqq., falls on the last, the secondary on the penultimate 
167 sq,, 169 sqq. — TaWl, Baladhuri, Mas^udi long syllable. 

{MurufJ),ICiiab al-Ag^nt, Na^c^id(Qdi,^Qvz.vi^, In any case, this mustaf^ilun (or one of its 
indices; Wenslnck, Handbook, s. v. Embassy; representatives) must be repeated according to 
Ibn IShaldun, "^Ibar, Bulak 1284, ii. 298 — 338; the Arabs six times to give the original 
Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi, al-^Ikd alfartd, Cairo 1316, form of the radjaz line. Whether they are 
esp, ii. 37y47i 263-267; iii, 256 sq,\ al-Bata- right is very doubtful. In the Hamasa of Abli 
nuni, al^Ri^la al^Hidpazlya, Cairo 1329, p. 25 Tammam we find, in the text at least, no occurrence 
sq.^A. Sprenger, Die alie Geographic Arabiens, of the radjaz acatalectic hexameter, in that of al- 
Bern 1875, p, 216, 225; do.. Das Leben und Buhturl one only (ed. Cheikho, fragment N®. 998 
die Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin 1865, iii., by Ka'nab b. Damra al-Qhatafani 2) ). The ex- 
p. cxxxvin 201, 301, 374; J. Wellhausen, amples of radjaz hexameters in the “Diwans of 
Reste arabischen Heidentums^, Berlin 1897, the six ancient Arabic Poets” are either catalectic like 
P* 97» 231, 245; Th. Noldeke, Geschichte der the fragment ascribed to Tarafa, N®. 4 (p. 184 
JPerser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, of Ahlwardt^s edition) and Imru’ al-Kais, poem 
Leyden 1879, p. 46, 203, 310 sqq,, 330; do., in 

Z.D. M.G., xl. (i$86),^ p. 178; Caussin de 1) Such four-syllabled double feet are meant 
Perceval, Bssai sur Vkisioire des Arabes , , , below whenever there is a reference to the “feet” 
Paris 1847—1848, i. no, 116, 185—194, 218- of the radjaz. 

221, 240, 348; ii. 259-394 passim. — For the 2) F. Krenkow has examined the vocabulary of 
later ^ period : L Goldziher, Muhammedanische this poet (so far as the apparently unique surviving 
Btudien, Halle 1888—1890, i« 80, 83 sqq., 92— poem of his permits) and, as he kindly informs 
98, 180, 206, 268; A* Mfiller, Der Islam im me, has come to the conclusion that Ka®nab lived 
Morgen* und Ahendhnd, Berlin 1885—1887, in the early days of IslSm. 
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NO. 53 {pp^ cit,^ p. 154 sq,) — in the latter the j 
last double foot is even shortened to a single ' 
syllable — or hypercatalectic, like the next poem by 
Imru^ al-Kais. 

In the later poetry also the alleged original i 
form of the radjaz hexameter, the acatalectic long 
line, is rare and its catalectic and hypercatalectic 
varieties apparently still rarer. The “original form” 
is found for example in the Amalt of al-Kali 
twice (Cairo edition of 1344=1926, i. 180 and 
ii. 127); in both cases the poems in question are 
of the third century A. H. The poet al-WaVa^ of 
Damascus, a progressivist in questions of poetry, 
whose death has been dated for good reasons by 
Kratchkovsky in the beginning of the ivtb Mu- 
hammadan century {Diwan^ Introd., p. 48 above), 
employed this form of the radjaz in his Diwan 
only once: N®. 107; and likewise Abu ’l-‘Ala^ al- 
Ma^arri, who lived a generation after al-WaSv 5 ,^ 
(363 — 449 = 973—1058), once used this form of 
radjaz in his youthful poems {Sa^t al-Zand^ BiilSk 
1286, i. 89). 

Alongside of the long hexameter there is a full 
line of four feet called ma^ztP aUradjaz by the 
Arabs (Frey tag, op. cit.^ p. 231). In the Amalt 
we find three examples, one of which (i. 63 sq^ 
is perhaps ancient whereas the other two (ii. 231 sq. 
and iii. 143) obviously belong to the third (ninth) 
century. This form of radijaz is according to 
Kratchkovsky {pp. cit., p. 12 1 above) the only 
one used by 'Omar b. Abi Rabi'a, who died towards 
the end of the first Muhammadan century. To the 
late Umaiyad or early 'AbbSsid period belong the 
verses of I^ammad 'As}jrad, preserved inAgh^inl^.^ 
xiii. 83 infra\ to the early 'AbbSsid period those 
of Abu ’l-'Atahiya in his DiwUn^ (Bairlit 1909), 
p. 243 and 307. One example is found in the 
ljj[amri)fal of Abu Nuwas, three in al-Wa’wa^ (see 
above): Nrs. 206, 222 and 247. 

All these examples of radjaz with four feet 
are acatalectic. As catalectic variants of them one 
might be tempted to claim lines like those of 
Salm al-i^Ssir on 'Asim b. 'Utba xxi. 

1 1 5) or those of Muslim b. al-Walid, Dlwany ed. 
de Goeje, N®. 26 and 37 (all built up on the 

scheme ). But according to the 

Arab prosodists they are abbreviated miinsari^ 
[q.v.] (cf. Frey tag, Darslelluug^ P* 255 sq.% and 
we must for the time be content with this, as we 
cannot know whether these authorities were not 
infiuenced, albeit unconsciously, by other elements 
(tone?, stress?) than the longs and shorts. And 
even were we against the authority of the Arab 
prosodists to claim such lines as radjaz, the number 
of examples of the full radjaz line of four feet 
would still be very small. 

In the radjaz forms so far discussed only the 
full lines rhyme together (apart from the 
first line of course). It is however much more 
usual — even already in the pre-Mul)ammadao 
poetry — for all the half lines to rhyme to- 
gether and thereby to be marked as independent 
short lines. This form of radjaz seems to be 
regarded by many prosodists as the radjaz natr^ 
Cf. Z Ay vii. 217^ xi—io frow below: 
“The radjaz is a well-known metre and a well 
known form of verse in which each half line is 
independent”. The already mentioned derivation 
of the name radjaz from ri^Uza “counterpoise” 
apparently also presupposes this conception. 

Such short lines have as a rule three feet, but 


may have two or even one only. The last variety 
is however only a poetic tour de force which 
some poets have earned thiougk, the first being 
said to be Salm al-Khdbir in a poem which still 
survives on Musa ’i-IIadi (Goldziher, Ahhandinn^en 
zur arab. PhilologUy i. 121). The radjaz line of one 
foot was probably always acatalectic, and according 
to the rules of the Arab prosodists, the line of two 
and three feel should always he acatalectic also; 
at least they have apparently refused to recognise 
catalectic rafljaz line*i of this kind (cf. Muhammad 
b. ^anab, Tuhfat al-Adcthy p. 46 sq. and al- 
TibnzT on Abu Tammarn’s ijama^Qy p. 798, poem 
in -tfzzz; ihid.y p. 80 1 : in -abla\ p. S02: in 
p. 808: in •irah\ p. 809: •aJih — jU with three 
feet and called by al-ribiizi!). But alieady 
m the classical radjaz poets we Hud quite a 
considerable number of poems of catalectic lines 
of three feet, which are obviously to be regarded 
us radjaz; and the rafijaz character is undoubted, 
when we come to the case of catalectic lines 
alternating with acatalectic within the same poem, 
as in the Mutbammasa of Abu Nuwas to be 
discussed below or in the later didactic poems 
in the style of the Alfiya. Lines of two feet 
like those of Hind bint 'Utba, which Muhammad 
b. Shanab (pp. cif.y p. 66) puts to the Manhuk 
al-Munsariky Ruckert on the other hand (translation 
of the Ifamasay p. C96, addition toN®. i6x)to the 
Mashtur (he must however mean ManhuJi) al-Sarfy 
seem really to be catalectic iwljaz lines just as the 
poem made up of proverbs shortly to be mentioned 
by Abu NuwSs (with abbreviation of the second 
double foot to only two syllables, i. e. exactly the 
same metre as in the old elegy which Goldziher 
Abhandlungetiy p. 76 sq. quotes from Agifant^y 
X. 29 1 ) and the reply to it by Abu U-'At 5 hiya 
(with one syllable more at the end of each 
short line). 

The Arab prosodists wish to derive all these 
short forms of the radjaz line from the long 
hexameter (with many difterences of opinion on 
points of detail of which particulars can be found 
in Freytag, op. cit.y p. 234 — 236); hence also the 
terms maihtur al-ra^as “halved radjaz” for the 
line of three feet, manhuk al-raefyaz “exhausted 
radjaz” for that of two feet and mukatta^ aUrafjaz 
“chopped radjaz” for that of one foot (the last term 
is said to have been invented by al-Ujawharl: cf. 
Ibn al-Rasbik, al-UmdUy in Goldziher, op* cit.y 
p. 121). In reality however, these short forms 
j save the mukat{<P vreve much more frequent in 
the ancient period and obviously older than the long 
and full line. Lines like the song of defiance ascribed 
to'Antara (Six Poets, p. i8o,N®, 12= Ibn Ifutaiba, 
Al'itab ed. de Goeje, p* 13 1 above: with 

two feet) 'or what is said to be the first poem by 
Tarafa (tbid.y p. 185, N®. ii: with three feet; cf. 
Ibn Kutalba, op city p. 90 and on the question 
of authorship: Rtickert, IlamTisay i. 343), let alone 
the two groups of satirical lines with which the 
two daughters of Find urged the Bakris on against 
the Ta^lib (al-Tibrizi on Aba Tammam, ed. 
Freytag, p. 254 and Ndideke, Delectus, p. 47, 
cf. also Ibn llisham, ed. Wtlstenfeld, i. 562, 
where the lines are ascribed to Hind bint 'Utba) 
are undoubtedly more primitive than the long and 
full lines in perfected form. In particular the 
first of these two groups of satirical lines makes 
an especially archaic impression from the fact that 
the three first have two feet, the last, on the other 
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hand, has three, which at a later date would have 
been quite impossible. Disagreeing with the Arab 
theorists, it may be assumed that the long and full 
lines arose out of the short lines and not vice 
versa. If we are to accept the Arab doctrine, we 
must first of all explain why the half and thiid 
lines were not made independent in other metres 
also. That this occurs exceptionally as in the “Diwans 
of the Six Poets”, p. 133, N®. 28 (in the so-called 
swan-song of Imru’ al-Kais) in JCatnil or as 
p. 206, N®. (Cairo 1344=1926) i. 

42 su^ra (also attributed to Imiu^ al-Kais) in /tazacl; 
(cf. also Wright, Arabic Grammar ii., §§212, 
219, 220; metres mudaii^.^ ramal and madtd)^ of 
course proves nothing — ■ or at most that the short 
lines of these metres were earlier developed into 
full and long lines than the short radjaz lines; 
and in the above mentioned examples of alleged 
ma^Tpir al-sarf and manhuk aUnmnsariJi it is in 
the end still doubtful whether we do not really 
have radjaz. Finally the tavnl of four feet which 
is found once {pvwan.^ N®. 143) in al-WaVa^, seems 
to be an invention of this poet. 

With this co-existence of short, full and long 
lines we are however by no means done with the 
formal development of radjaz. About the begin- 
ning of the ^AbbSsid period (hardly earlier) two j 
new variations were invented — either because | 
people were satiated with too frequent repetition 
of the end rhyme of the short radjaz line, or under 
foreign influence. The one consisted of rhyming 
only both two short lines together, the other, 
the rarer, of changing the rhyme after five short 
lines. Thus arose strophes of two or five lines. 
For the former the technical term is muzdawitlfa 
(found as early as Hamza al-lsbah3nr and in the 
JCifab aUA ^kant) and for the latter mtthbflfnmasa 
(Hamza) [cf. muzdawiej]. 

A story in the Agiiam xiii. 74 middle said to 
go back to Abu NuwSs ascribes to Hammad 'Adjiad 
(died before 167 = 783) muzdawidj, (text : 
muzawi 4 i) baUatni baitaini and says that the zatia^ 
dika [see zindIk] recited these muzdawi^a^ of 
their imam(l) Hammad at their Unfor- 

tunately these muzdawi^a^ — perhaps the first to 
exist — seem to have been lost. The oldest ex- 
amples of muzdawicdas that have come down to 
us, are apparently by Abu *l-'Atahiya and Ab\i 
Nuwas. In the printed Dman of Abu ’l-'AtShiya 
(Bairut 1909, p. 361 — 364) we have z.muzdawi^a 
which is composed of short catalectic lines of three 
feet. In the still unprinted concluding part of 
Hamza's recension of the DvuJan of Abu NuwSs we 
have two muzdawi^az of two feet occurring together, 
the one said to be by Abu NuwSs and the other 
the reply to it by Abu *l-'AtShiya (see above). 

Basishai b. Burd (d. 167 = 783) seems to have 
been the first to use the ta^mts^ according to 
Frey tag, Darstellung^ p. 41 1, but the selection 
from his poems by the two ^Slidrs (ed. Muhammad 
Badr al-Dln, Cairo 1353 = 1934) does not contain 
any nor does the Ag^nt. We do however have 
in Hamza's already mentioned edition of AbH 
Nuwas a poem ascribed to AbH Nuw5s and per- 
haps actually written by him which is a long 
mnMammasa.^ each strophe consisting of five radjaz 
lines of three feet wMch in some strophes are 
catfidectic throughout and in others acatalectic. 
Even this does not exhaust the fertility of the 
radian. Although Ewald was hardly right in saying 
m his little book De mettis caemiftttpi afabicaruM 


that all the classical metres of the Arabs could 
be traced to the radjaz [see 'arUd], M. Hartmauu 
has identified no less than 25 post-classical metres 
which obviously go back to radjaz (cf. Actes du 
joeine CoNgfet des Orientalhies.^ part 3, sect. 3 
p. 56 ’ ’ 

Use of the radjaz. Ibn Kutaiba says in his 
Kifab article “al-Aghlab (b. Djusham) 

al-Radjiz”, that in the pre-Muhammadan period only 
two to three radjaz lines weie used to form a poem 
“to fight an opponent, to insult him or to dispute his 
fame”, and as a matter of fact, the oldest radjaz 
poems that have survived aie short battle-songs 
like the already mentioned lines by the daughters 
of Find or ^Antara’s battle-cry. In another use, 
in laments, the radjaz, as Goldziher, Abhandhmgen^ 
i. 77, states, replaced rhymed prose (sa^y, indeed 
Goldziher goes so far as to say that the radjaz 
grew out of sa^^ by metric adjustment (“metrische 
Disciplinierung”). This may be, although it may 
be objected that any kind of metre might be 
evolved out of the simply because of its 

lack of metrical discipline. In any case, the radjaz 
was not long confined to battle-cries and the like. 
It became used in vers iP occasion.^ like the already 
mentioned little hunting-poem by Taiafa, in de- 
scriptions of battles and laments for the dead, 
but particularly for panegyrics and boastings, as 
well as for pithy sayings (cf. the radjaz poems in 
the Haniasa of Buhturl). On the other hand, it 
plays a lemarkably small part in the literal y^/^a^ 
For example theie is not a single radjaz poem in 
Abu Tammam's J^amasa in the section “lampoons”, 
and Djarir and al-Farazdak did not use this old 
fighting metie neaily so often as one would expect. 

Nevertheless the sphere of use of the radjaz in 
comparison with the pagan period was considerably 
extended. But the radjaz poet still confined him- 
self to a few, usually improvised, lines and it is 
no doubt connected with this custom of improvising 
in radjaz that we occasionally find errors of grammar 
in this metre, like the (hinta han^aU^ in AbS 
Tammam's Haniasa p. 801, or abnormal abbre- 
viations, like the mb (for rubba') in the DiwSns 
of the Six Poets, p. 133, N®. 28 (by Imru’ al-Ksus) 
or the otherwise forbidden iltika^ al^sakinam at 
the end of the lines quoted in L. xi. 348. 

According to Ibn Kutaiba {op. cit..^ p. 389; 
cited already by Ahlwaidt, Bemerkungen.^ p. I9)t 
al-Aghlab b, djusham, a poet who is said to have 
survived into Islam from the pagan peiiod, was the 
fiist who endeavoured to raise radjaz poetry out of its 
inferiority. He is reputed to have been the first to 
compose regular ^astdas in radjaz metre. Deliberately 
following his efibits, we next have in the second half 
of the fiist century a.h. the Tamimi al-'AdjdjSdi 
after him his sonRu^ba, who lived into the beginning 
of the 'AbbSsid peiiod (he died in 145 = 7^*)’ 
These two poets and some others composed a 
large number of radjaz poems which, as regards 
length, could be compared very well with the long 
^asida^ in other meties (Rumba’s panegyric on the 
first 'AbbSsid caliph al-Safffih contains no less 
than 400 short lines 1). In form they are distinguished 
from other ^a^das only by the metre (hence the 
^asida in radjaz is called ur^tiza\ by the accu- 
mulation of rare words (probably provincialisms) 
and by the fact that all the short lines rhyme 
together, and the subject matter also is what is 
usual in other forms of ^ctsfdas. 

But the general popularity which al* 
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'Adjdjadj, Ru^ba and other radjaz poets gained 
foi their favourite metre did not last long. We 
find lather fiom the beginning of the ‘^Abbasid 
period a lemarkable tendency to specialisation in 
the use of this metre. While in the pagan and 
early hluhammadan period it had been the metre 
for incitement, it was now used mainly foi nanative, 
dcsciiption and instruction. In the poem N®. 1434 
in al-Huhtun’s Hamasa^ the poet Rudaini b. ‘‘Abs 
al-Kak'asi describes an e^peiience with a merchant, 
and the alicady mentioned muhhammai^a of Abu 
Nuwas has something of the chaiacter of a humoious 
ballad. In it the poet tells us how he was enticed into 
a marriage by a go-between and made a frightful 
mi itake. Abu Nuwas also uses the radjar, namely the 
racljaz shoit line rhyming thioughout, catalcclic 
and acatalectic, predominantly in his hunting poems, 
which aie in part of a narrative and in pait of 
a desciiptivc nature. Besides these styles of poetry 
ladjaz docs not cease to be used for all kinds of 
little occasional poems. Most of the ladja/. pieces 
in al-Wa^wa' aie of this soit (see for quotations 
op, p* 130 jy.). 

Shoit ladjaz lines ihyming in couplets {tnuuia^ 
iviiijas) then, following and along with other meties, 
yielded the metrical basis for the epic on a laige 
scale, or rather for the well meant efforts made 
by the Arabs in this field. That these attempts 
were only moderately successful is certainly not 
the fault of the metre. Among them may be 
mentioned the poem (in 419 couplets) which Ibn 
al-Mu*tazz (d. 296 = 908) dedicated to the caliph 
al-Mu‘ta<Jid xl. 564 and xli. 232 

01 that other poem (in 446 couplets), in which 
Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi (d. 328 = 940) celebrated the 
campaigns of the Spanish Umaiyad 'Abd al- 
Rahman Til at the end of the book “al- 

'Asdjada al-tjianiya”). These two works vary in 
style between rhymed chronicle and panegyiic,and 
the latter poem has veiy little connection with 
poetiy in the higher sense. 

This is particularly true of the countless didactic 
poems for which the radjaz came to be used. 
Even in the eailicr radjaz poetry a certain fond- 
ness for the sententious can be often noticed, and 
the already mentioned muzdawief/as of two and 
three feet by Abu Nuwas and Abu ’l-'Atahiya arc 
leally mosaics of pioverbs. It became much worse 
when the schoolmasteis seized upon the radjaz to 
facilitate the memorising of the most varied subjects. 
Although other metres were not entirely excluded, 
people who wished to put any subject of insliuction 
into verse used radjaz, especially the short rhymed 
couplet. The best known examples are the Alfiya 
of Ibn Malik [q. v.] on Arabic grammar, the A/i/- 
^addima of al-f)jazari on la^wid (q. v. and Brockcl- 
mann, G.A.L.^ ii. 202 middle) and the Tuhfat 
al-ffuhkam of Ibn ^Asirn [q. v.] on Malik! law. 
Other examples in Brockelmann, op, ii, 96, 
N®. 29/1 (theology, law and mystlcismV, 
p. 141, a-4 (law of inheritance); p. 142, N®. 5/1 1 
(rhetoric); p. 179, §8/2—5 (oceanography, fixation 
of the kibla and geography) etc., and the collection 
of mutUn {passim) published in Cairo 1323 by 
MusUfa al-BabI al-Halabi. 

One question still remains to be answered; How 
comes it that the radjaz which, as its original 
use shows, was intended and fitted to stir up 
the passions ultimately became the metre of nar- 
rative, description and instruction, indeed became 
the doggerel of the crammer? The explanation 


RAGHin r\snA im 

has been given tl the i.'dj*/ on ar »unl of *he 
mnn> niftnc''! liherfifs ilioi.s wn-. tMsVi to 
handle than other mstrC' I. at »n 
we find these Iioc’-tie^ al >0 t f n in oihpt uietiC'f 
Wiight. Amht (hammai \ *i., 205, 215, 21b: 

meties and ww?. af ( .and Ci m dly the 

poets and sch</*is who u ul the ip'-y / - jcioc- 

fuP thcme-i wtne ij (him.} ihi «teiti ^ 

but men who could qui’t vdl h. ilealt with 
more diificult nKliC'. The rt.a>in foi then piefei- 
iing rad^a/ must ‘heiefnrt* be mi .gh^ (‘KevNlnne. 
But w’h'‘re We nvght heie luah#* the '.ug^edion 
that they preteiuvl thi*. metie •> .oMatrd with the 
esntoment of tlic passions !k*( it emed s\iitnhle 
to enliven less ittiartuo if not (inile der 1 iub]er<i, 
/> f blio ap h r : given ui the .utude. Besi b* 
the woih. eited thue, GoM/ihers aitide y>V- 
nie>hutt,^en 'm mahtuhen Ttant} poeve,^ in IT. 
Z, K, M , \ii. (1902), p. 307 339 and above all 

the fomtii chapter of Kratchko\'.Uy\ Imioductom 
to his edition of abWa />re/7;/, paiticul.irly 
p. 109— 1 13. 1 16 - i?2, 130 -1 3 1 meiit special 
mention. (J am tndihted to If. A. K. (»il)l> foi 
di awing mj attention to the hittei worhj 

(A b<lI\At>E) 

RApWA, 1 i a n g e <» 1 hill*, in South Wed 
Aiabia. a day’s piurney fioni \anhu' and seven 
stages fiom Medina, b<*twe( n Yanbu* and aMTawia . 
It lies on the light side of the road to Medina, 
and on the left of the load in the directiim of 
Mecca, two night, distant from the sea. The hill-., 
which are mentioned in a tiadition of the Piophet, 
have parses and valleys, are very well watered 
and coveicd with all kinds of ticc-. so that they 
look gieen from VAnbu^ The locks pioduce whet- 
stones which were cvpoited to all countiies. 

Biblioqraphy\ al-Isfakhri, m /?, 6’. //., i 
21; Ibn IlnwV^^l, in fA ii. 28; abBakn, 
MnSljarn^^ ed. WustenfeM, i. 415 — 17; ii, 583; 
Yaisiut, cd. Wustcnfeld, 11. 790 "f/.; 

Maniftd ed. T. (1. J. Jujnboll, i. 

473 C. Niebuhi, Be^chrnhun^ von Atabien,, 
(’openhagen 1772, p. 356. (A, Grohmann) 

RASHIB pasha, an Ottoman guild 
vizier. Ragbib Melimed Pasha was bom in 
nil (1699) in Slambul, the son of the k*a(ib 
Mebmcd Show^i, was soon on account of hi> 
unusual ability cmplo)ed in the dtwan, then acted 
as sccietaiy and dcpnty-chamberlaiu to the governor 
of Wan, ^Arifi Aljimad Pasha, and Koprulu-z«Idc 
®Abd al-Kahmaii Alimad Pash.i [q. v.] and lastly 
to ITckim-zade ^Ah Pasha In 1141 (1728) he 
letumcd to Stambul and in the following year 
went back to Baghdad deputy to the / ('/r/;///. 

Soon after the conquest of Bagbddd in 1x46 
(1733) appointed dtfUrdnr theie, but 

very soon received the post of chief of the 
petition department of the office in Stambul. 

Two years latci he accompanied the governor 
Ahmad Pasha, who had been appointed as seB-ashir 
of Baghdad, as deputy of the re^ts tfmdi,^ and 
returned to the capital as chief of the poll-tax 
office ii/isys mvfasebg^’isi). In this capacity he 
went into the field in 1x49 (*73^) and took a 
leading part in the peace negociations of Ntmirov. 
In Bhu ’1-Hidjdia 1x53 (Febr. 1741) he succeeded 
the rdts efiftdi Mustafa, in his office and thice 
years later was promoted to he governor of Egypt. 
For five years he struggled there with the factions 
of the MamlUks [q. v.] and had finally in Rama4Sn 
xx6i (Sept. 1748) to yield to the superior power 
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of the begs. He returned to Stambul and as 
nis^n^i-baski’ was given a seat in the ditvan. 
After brief periods as governor in Rakka and 
Aleppo, he was appointed to the highest office 
in the kingdom, the grand vizierate, in succes- 
sion to Mustafa, who had been dismissed, on 20th 
Rabi^ I, 1170 (Dec. 13, 1756). He filled this office 
gloriously for seven years till his death, and was 
the last outstanding grand vizier of the Ottoman 
empire. He died in Starabul on 24th Ramadan 1176 
(April 8, 1763) and was buried there beside the 
noble library founded by him (cf. J. von Hammer, 
G, 0 , A., viii. 249). Mehmed RSghib Pasha was 
not only one of the greatest of Ottoman statemen 
but is one of the classical authors of Turkish 
literature. His works, which are distinguished by 
beauty of style as well as by graceful presentation, 
cover all possible fields (cf. J. von Hammer, 0 * i?., 
viii, 255 J^.). He was also a distinguished political 
historian. His state documents and letters of con- 
gratulation known as tel^tsat were and still are 
famous as models of perfect writing (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G. 0 , A., ix. 626, N®. 3338 — 3653). His 
translations into Turkish of two Persian histories, 
Mirkhwand*s [q. v.] history of the world and ^Abd 
al-Razzak b. IshSl^’s history of the Timurids, un- 
fortunately only survive in fragments hut even in 
this state are masterpieces of Ottoman prose. 
Raghib Pasha is no less highly esteemed as a 
poet. His Dtwan (printed at BulS^ in 1252 and 
s. 1 . [= Bfilalj:] in 1253) contains his most important 
poems, some of which are in praise of great 
contemporaries. 

On MSS. of his works cf. F. Babinger, G, 0 , W,y 
p. 290 (to which may be added Stambul, ^amldiye, 
N®. 598 ; Agram, Acad, of Sciences, Orient. Coll., 
N®. 833, I and 2 [with i?2w5«], both containing 
his tdhMsdt\ Upsala, N®. 706 [cf. Zettersteen, Ch/., 
ii. 106 obviously contains another work). 

Bibliography \ cf. F. Babinger, G, 0 . W,, 
p. 288 sqq. and the sources given on p. 290. 

(Franz Babinger). 

RAIDA, the name of several places in 
South Arabia ('Asir, el-Yaman, Hadramut). The 
best known is Raida on the Djabal Talfum with 
the fort of the same name in the district of Baun 
(Hamdan), a day’s journey from San'a^ There are 
a number of places of this name in Hadramut 
(Raidat al-Sai‘ar, Raidat al-‘Ibad, Raidat al-Harmlya, 
Raida Ardain, as well as Raidat el-Keblra^ Raidat 
el-Daiyin, Raidat el-^johln). The wide use of this 
place-name is explained by its meaning : depression 
in a rocky plateau, then the chief place of a 
Beduin district. 

Bibliography', Ibu al-Fa^ih al-Hamadh^nl, 
B.G,A.^ V. 34; Ibn Kfeordadhbeh, B.G,A,^ vi. 
137, 144, 189, 190; Yakfit, Mu^d^am, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, i. 869; ii. 885; iv. 438; Maraud 
aUIttilo^,^ ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, i. 497; al- 
HamdSnl, Sifat ^azlrat al^Arab,^ ed, D. H. 
Miiller, Leyden 1884— 1891, p. 66, 3, 85, x6, 
xst 87, X7) 11I5 i6? 200, 95; do., Jklil^ viii., 
Bagdad 1931, p. 42, 61, 119; D. H, MUUer, Sud- 
arahhcht Alter^mer im KunsthisU Hofnmssum,^ 
Vienna 1899, p. 83, 91; 'Azlmuddin Ahnnad, 
Sudarahien besuglieken Angabon JSlo^huafds 
im ^ms al^UlJi'm,^ in ( 7 . Af. -S., xxiv. Leyden 
1916, p, 43 ; M. Hartmann, Dir islamische Orient, 
ii., Leipzig 1909, p. 542; L. Hirsch, Reieert in 
Si*d"Arabim,Mahra‘Landund HadramUt,^ Leyden 
1897, p* 62—63, * 93 i *591 D. van der Meulen 


and H- v, Wissmann, Hadramaut some of Us 
mysteries unveiled^ Leyden 1932, p. io6 20Q 
213, 214. ^ (A. Grohmann)^’ 

RAMADAN-ZADE Mehmed Pa§ha, known as 
Kucuk Nisbaniji, an Ottoman historian. He 
was born in Merziftin [q. v.] and was the son of 
a certain Ramadan Celebi. He was a secretary in 
the dlwan,^ became in 960 (1553) chief defterdar 
in 961 (1554) ul’-kUttab, secretary of state' 
and in 965 (1558) secretary of the imperial signature 
(tugkra; q.v.). He was later appointed defterdar 
of Aleppo, then governor of Egypt and finally 
sent to the Morca to make a survey {tahrlr\ 
He retired in 970 (1562) and died in Djumkds I 
979 (began Sept. 21, 1571). To distinguish him 
from Djelal-zade Mustafa known as the Great 
Nishandji (cf. F. Babinger, G, 0 , W,, p. 102 jy.), 
he is usually called Kucuk Nishdindfi,^ the Little 
Nishandji. 

At the bidding of Sulaiman the Great, Ramadan- 
zade compiled the history, widely known under 
the name of Tctrlkhri Ramadamdde but the real 
name of which is Siyer^i Enhiylf-i ^izam we-Ehwal-i 
Khulef^-i Kir an we-Menakib 4 Seldtln-i AUi 
man\ it is still one of the most widely used and 
most popular handbooks of Ottoman history. After 
a very brief sketch of the history of the world, 
the history of the Ottoman empire down to the 
time of SulaimSn the Magnificent down to 969 
(1561) is dealt with more fully. Scattered through- 
out are notes on celebrated scholars, saints, authors 
and poets as well as of buildings by the sultaus. 

The history of RamadSn-zade is preserved in 
countless MSS. (cf. F. Babinger, G, 0 ,W., p. 104 
sq,, to which may be added Paris, Bibl. Nat., 

1 «•/•<• 95, 96, 100; s.t. 191, 493, 496, 520, 734, 
1131, 1319; Upsala, Univ. Libr., N®. 665 [cf. 
Zettersteen, CalaL, ii. 42 sq.'\ and Rhodes, Library 
of Ha6z Ahmad, N^. 459) and in two printed 
editions (Stambul 1279 and the second impression — 
not mentioned in F. Babinger, G, 0 ,W„i p. 105 — 
of the Tctrlkhri Ni^n^i Mehmed Pasha, Stambul, 
17th Rabi^ II 1290=1873). 

Bibliography', 'All, Kunh ul-Aihbar^ re- 
peated in Pefiewi, Ta^rihh^ i- 44 5 Si^'ill 4 
^othyndnl, iv, 120; Brfisall Mehmed Tahir, 
^Olkfdanli M'i^ ellijlerl,^ iii. 53 sq.; F. Babinger, 
G. 0 . p. 103 — 105. (Franz Babinger) 

RAMAL, an Arabic metre. The name, ac- 
cording to the Arab view, which however is based 
on etymological considerations only, is said to mean 
either “haste” or “woven” (Frey tag, Darstellmg 
der arah, Vershunst,^ p. 136). The Arabs derived 
this metre like the radfaz [q. v.] from the haeafj. 
[q. V,] and gave it the eighth place in their 
series of classical metres. The constituent 

element in the ramal is the Ionic - .We 

sometimes also have ^ « w. This variant is 

however very rare (Freytag, Darstellur^,^ p. 240 
sq, and Noldeke, Delectus,^ p. 236). Nevertheless 
its possibility combined with the frequent dropping 
of the last syllable at the end of the line (see 
below) may indicate that the main stress rested 
on the penultimate syllable of the Ionic. 

The Arabs considered the original form of 
the ramal to be a sixfold repetition of fcfildtun, 
but in practice this form is hardly ever found 
(Freytag, op, oil,, p. 136 sq, and 241 sq,). The 
following two are the most usual forms: 

a, first half line twice f^ilUtun + once f^ihms 
second half line the same 5 
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b, first half line twice ftilatun^ second half 
line the same (Freytag, op, cit,,, p. 242); in the 
eailicr period the form with six feet (j), andm the 
later that with four, the so-called madjzT^ ai-j antal 
seems to have been more popular. At least 
ramal in the “Six Diwans” published by Ahlwardl 
occurs only in the form a (four times in the main 
text and seven times in the appended fragments), 
similarly in the Hamasa of Abu Tammam (ed. 
Freytag, i. 84 and 495; Freytag’s statement in 
his Darsiellung,^ p. 15, footnote, that the metre 
occurs three times in the Jlamasa is evidently 
due to a mistake or to counting twice the frag- 
ment i. 84 ; see below). In the Hamasa of al-Buhtun, 
which contains 1,454 fragments, we find some 20 
examples of a and only one of d, namely N**. 1192 
by Waddah al-Yaman, who according to 
vi. 37 — 40 was put to death by the caliph al- 
Walid b. ^Abd al-Malik, so that he must have 
died before 98 (715). In ^Omar b. Abi Rabija (d. 
loi = 719) ramal is already almost as 

common as the full verse (12:17 out of 440 
poems and fragments), and in Abu Nuwas (d. 198 
or 199 i. e. between 813 and 815) who uses ramal 
fairly frequently (four times in 95 panegyrics, once 
in 20 laments and eight times in 71 bacchanalian 
poems, reckoning on the basis of the Cairo edition 
of Hamza's recension of Abu NuwSs’s the 

four-footed acatalelectic form (b) pre-dominates. — 
Alongside of these two common forms (fl and b) 
wc occasionally find: 

0. first half verse twice f'^ilatun -{- once f^Uun,^ 
second half verse thrice fsbilUtun, To the example 
quoted by Freytag, op. p. 237 may be added: 
Ibn ^utaiba, Kiiab ed. de Goeje, p. ill 

supra^ fragment in by al-Afwah al-Awdi 

(who, according to Noldeke, Delectus p. 115 
belongs to the pre-Muhammadan period), and — pre- 
sumably from the same poem — al-Buhtun, Hamasa.^ 
BairSt edition, fragment No. 194 (whereby the way 
Afwah’s real name is given as §ala^a and not as in 
Ibn Kutaiba, as Salat 1 ) and ibid., m 1360, frag- 
ment in •amml by YajjyS b. ZiySd (d. according 
to Madjani ^l-Adab, Shark, ii., p. 54 ^ about 166 
= 777) and Abu Tammam, al-Hamasa, cd, Freytag, 
i. 84, fragment in or -iru (according to the 
first of the two possible readings offered by al- 
Tibnzi) by 'Amr b. Ma'dikarib (d. about 21 = 643), 
also the lines by 'Adi b. Zaid (d. c. 604 a. D.) 
in the A g'hani ii. 1 7 lu ’•ali (fuller in Ewald’s 
article in the Zeitschr, f. d. Kunde des Morgen-^ 
landes., iii. 239 and Ag&am\ ii. 21 in -art 
and 26 above in -art. — All other forms of ramal 
aie exceedingly rare, and the muzdawi^ al-ramal 
(see above, article MUZDAWitiJ and W. Wright, A 
Grammar of the Arabic Language it, § 219^ 
remark b) is probably only an invention by later 
poets. 

As is evident from what has been said above 
about the relative frequency of the various foms 
of ramal, its use by the poets of the pagan period 
is very rare; indeed in the Dlwan of Aws b. 
Hadjar (d. c. 620 a.p,), it is not found at all, 
nor is it in the text of the Sa^^i 4 of und 
Farazdalt- If we find *Adi b. Zaid, who was the 
court-poet of two Lakhmids and subject to Persian 
influence, preferring ramal alongside of Uiuflf 
[q, V. and cf, Ewald, op* cit,, p. ^ 49 ]^ f®®^ 

may on the one hand be interpreted in favour 
of a relation between ramal and khafif (which 
latter is also of a half-ionic character!), on the 


other hand il ^^^ppol^ tl,(' opinion tut foiwanl 
by Kutchkov'.l.y m hi cdiijni* nt 
Dnvan (\). 112 infiu) that lati.l Khc I sfij ^ tiid 
mutahirih) \\a. tioriowfd fiorn abioad .ihd i 

to the Arabic l.in:;u.*ge. Aiuotjg tl e p >« t 
there are »orae use lanipl f.'irlj juei.tb . ' n 
e*:ample Abu Xrwes. ahendy meuti met!. Ant 
the 75 poeni' in the Ihioltn ol Mn lu.i I>. . 
a contcmpoiaiy of Ab 1 Nuua kuimI i* found onlj 
once (poem N'b 75 ), and in the ftnm </ above. 

M. Hartmann, who estabb-hod tiu* of 

174 secondaiy meaMiic-* mlhcwwa"' h lai ]>oea. >, 
traced 9 of them to i.imal (A t, du nr '( 
mterti. des OnenfahUes, 1896, sec', in., p 52 t.nd 
S 7 )‘ 

Theic seems to have been no u-gular rub 
regaiding the themes for which lamal .lumM bt 
used, as thcie wa*. none f«i most of theothei inctos 
(tf. Freytag, op* tit., p. 15 footnote, but aLo the 
article kaoj^/ here, second half). Wc find it in 
the grim oath of vengeance taken by l^ass.U'. of 
the time of the Basus war (Noldoke, Delectus., 
p. 40), in refl(‘ctianh on the miscrie.s of the world 
by Muslim b. al-Walid Iq.v.], and aKo in the light 
love verses of 'Omar b. Abi Kabi'a (Noldeke, op. 
r//.,p. 19) and, as already mentioned, in the bac- 
chanalian songs of Abn Nuwaia. Nevertheless the 
above-mentioned .statements on the frequency of 
ramal and its varieties strengthen the thesis of 
Kratchkovsky that the more or less frequent ouur- 
rence of the different Arabic metres chiefly depenil » 
on the poetic tendency of the poets in question. 

Bihliog) aphyx Mainly in the aiticlc. Cf. 
also the works quoted under 'ARtJp, notably 
O. Jacob, Aliarabiu hes Beduinertlehcn^, p. 190 
and the fourth chapter of I, KratcUkovskj's 
introduction to his edition of al-Wa’«*u^’.s Dmatt., 
especially p» 109 — 1 14, 13 * (H* A. R, (iibb 
i kindly diew my allcnlion to the last-named 
work), fA. SCHAAUI.) 

RATAN,B 5 KX,nXi)jT>n,Anu VKipA, a long- 
lived Indian saint, famous in almost all the 
lands of Islflm, called Ratan b. Kirbal b. Katan 
al-Batrandi in the JK^antus (('airo 133^1 
see variants in Isaba, Calcutta, i. 10871; Lhan 
al-Mizan, ii. 450 sqq.). The ni^ba (vocalired as 
al-Bitrandl in Lisuet al-Mizan, and 7 *iidj all'Arui, 
ix. 212) is derived, according to al-Zabidi, from 
al-Bitranda, “a city in India”, where, as we learn 
from the Akbatt (ed.Saiyid A^mad Khan, ii. 
207 sss Jarrett, iii. 360), Katan was born and where 
he died. This place is now^ called Bhatinda, lies 
in 30* 13' N. and 75° E., and is the headquarters 
of the Govindgarh tab^U (in Anahadgaih Ni^anuit) 
of the Patiala State. It is au important railway 
junction and its old name wa.s probably Tabarhind 
(see Punjab States Gasetteers, vol, xvii., A; Phul- 
kian States, Lahore 1909^ p* 1^58 'Ihiee miles 
from this town, at a place called Iladjdii Ratan, 
exists the shrine of the saint “a large building 
with a mosque and gateway, and surrounded by 
a wall on all sides’’ (ibid., p. So), The shrine, 
which seems to have been an important place of 
pilgrimage even in the xii*b (xviiitb) century (sec 
ritli al-^ArUs, loc. cit.\ is visited now mostly 
by Muslims, but Hindus also frequent it, paiti- 
cularly at the Vw (annual fair) of the IJudjdji, 
held from the 7th to the loth IJbu ’l-ljidife 
when a large number of SSdhSs also attend. For 
nearly five centuries the shrine has be«i held by 
MadSri fa]b:lrs, whose ancestor Sllib CSnd came 
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from Makanpur in Oudh. These gaddlnashins let 
their hair grow and do not marry* 

Who was this HadjdiJ Ratan ^ Theie is a Mus- 
lim literary tradition about him, then there are 
also local legends, both Muslim and Hindu, which 
have to be examined before an answer to this 
question can be attempted. 

It appears from combining the extant nairatives 
of ovei a dozen men who had visited him in his 
native place from various parts of the Muslim 
world, that, in the viith (xiiiA) century, theie 
lived at Bhatinda a man Ratan by name, about 
whom “it was said that he was a long-lived in- 
dividual, who had met the Prophet, was present 
with him at the Ditch (at the siege of Medina 
in A. H. 6), when the Prophet piayed for his 
long life, that he was piesent when Fatima was 
conducted as a bride to ‘All, may God be pleased 
with both of them, and who transmitted hadtOC^ 
{Ta^i al-^ArJts^ toe, cU.). 

We get the following particulars also from some 
of these narratives about his mode of life, per- 
sonal appearance etc. A meichant of Khurasan, 
who had interviewed him, tells us that Ratan was 
living under a fufal tree (peepal ? — for fufal or 
Areca Catechu does not fit in with the context), that 
his teeth were small like those of a serpent, that 
his beard, of which the hair were mostly white, 
was like thorns, that his eyebrows, which reached 
down to his cheeks, he lifted with a hook, that 
he said he had never been married, and the length 
of the space occupied by him, when sitting, was 
three cubits (al-Djanadi quoted in Ifaba^ i. 1099). 
Another merchant, from the same land, found him 
laid like the young one of a bird, in a large 
basket, stuffed with cotton, which was hanging in 
a branch of a huge tree outside the village, and was 
worked by means of a pulley. He spoke in Persian, 
his voice being like the humming of a bee. He 
leferred to all the inhabitants of the big village 
as his children or grand-children {Isaba^ i. 1094; 
Lisan al-Mizan^ ii. 452, quoting the Tadhkira of 
Salah al-SafadI, who, in his turn, is quoting the 
Tadhjkira of al-WadS^I [d. 726], see G.A.L^ ii. 
9; HSdjdji I^llfa, ii. 264). Contrary to the first 
nanative, which tells us that he was never married, 
the second makes him say that he had a large 
piogcny, and, in fact, Ibn Hadjai includes two of 
Ratan’s sons, Mahmtid and ^Abd Allah, among the 
transmitters of hadJi^ from him. 

Some of these narratives represent him as having 
been first converted to Christianity and then to 
Islam i. 1097 s^,). 

The date of his death is given variously, as 
A. H. 596, 608, 612, 632 {/sada\ 700, and even 
709 (A^lnd Akbart^ Faweti aUWafayaf), 

The sayings of the Prophet, which Ratan trans- 
mitted from him directly, called aURaianlyat (cf. 
Tna ai-^AruSf toe, «/.), were collected in book 
form and a copy, containing about 300 ^diih^ 
and dated a,h. 710, was seen by Ibn Hadjar. 
These were handed down from Ratan by Abu 
T-Fatl^ MflsS b. Mudialll al-Sofl, and al-^ahabl 
suspected that either he had forged them or that 
they had been forged for MlIsS by someone who 
had invented for him the story of Ratan 

i. 1090). An earlier collection of forty sayings 
was made, out of MSsS’s stock, by Tajj al-Din 
Muhammad b, Aljmad al-gbarasant Some of these 
^yings, of which about eighteen are quoted in 
the are preserved in manuscripts in Leyden, 


Beilin and Lucknow, and show “traces of both §bi'ite 
(or perhaps better 'Alide) and §ilfic tendencies” 
lyourfiai of the Pa ft jab Hhtorical Society^ ii. nal 
Al-Firazabadi had heaid them from the com^ 
panions of Ratan’s companions toe, di). 

The claims of Ratan widely atti acted the at- 
tention of Muslims in the viith (xUith) century 
and caused a lot of differences of opinion in Muslim 
circles in the following centuries, as would be 
indicated by the following list of some outstanding 
personalities, who expressed themselves foi or 
against his main claim, viz. of being a long-hved 
companion of the Prophet. 

For: I. Shaikh Radi al-Dui ^Ali-i Laia 
al-GhaznawI (d. 642=1244) who associated 
with Ratan in India and received from him a 
comb, with the tiansmission of which the Prophet 
had entrusted Ratan; 2. Riikn al-Din 'Ala’ 
al-Dawla al-Simnani (d. 736 =z 1336), whom 
the above-mentioned comb ultimately reached, along 
with a kkirha received by 'Ali-i LalS from Ratan. 
Rukn al-Dm attested this in writing (see Nafahatal- 
Uns^ Calcutta 1858, p. 50, with notes of I^rl on 
the passage); 3. 'Abd al-Ghaffgr b, Nuh al- 
Kusi (d. 708= 1309), the author of the )Cifa6 
at-Wahld ft Suluk Aht al-Tawhtdy for which see 
Hadjdil IBialifa, vi. 432, cf. Brockelmann, G,A.Ly 

ii. 1 17 (see Isaba,^ i. 1096); 4. al-gjanadi (d. 

732 = 1332), the author of the T<Pri^al»Yaman\ 
cf. Brockelmann, ii. 184 (in Ijaha,^ i. 1096 sq.)*, 5. 
Salah al-Din al-Safadi (d. 764 = 1363); see 
above (previous col.); 6. Shums al-Din Muham- 
mad b.Ibrahlm al-bjazarl(d.739=i338-i339), 
the author of J^awadtit aUZaman wa-Anbd^ihf foi 
which see Sarkis, at-Matblfat,^ col. 696, is 

also apparently to be added to this list; see IqUba^ 

i. 1092; 7. l^wadja Muljaramad Parsa (d. 
822= 1419), see A^tn 4 Akbar^ ii. 207 (= Jarrett, 

iii. 360); 8, Nur Allah Shustari (about loio), 
who maintains that the Sunni opposition to Ratan’s 
claim was really due to a, Ratan’s being a 
most of whose hadlfh was in praise of the AU 
at- Bait and their partisans, and to b, the jealousy 
of the contempoiary Sunni 'Ulama^, who were thrown 
into shade by the sahdbl^ who could transmit 
^adlth directly from the Piophet {Madjalis aU 

Tihran 1299, p. 309). 

Agaimt: i. al-Dfeahabl (673 — 748 = 1274— 
1348), who attacked Ratan violently in his Tad^^U 
(quoted in Imba^ i. 1087), Mtzan al-Ptidaly i. 
336, and aUMu^tabth,^ p. 215, and even wrote 
a monograph on the subject entitled Kasr Wailian 
Ratan (quoted in IsjSiba,^ i. 1088 sq,\ in which 
he insinuated that only those could admit his 
claim to companionship of the Prophet who believed 
in the continued existence of Mui^ammad (al-Mun- 
tazar) b. al- 5 asan (the twelfth Imam), and the 
palingenesis \ra 4 fa') of 'Ali (see Isnha,^ i. 1091; 
cf. Lisan at-MizSn, ii. 452); 2. 'Alam al-Din 
al-Birzall al-^afi'! (d. 739=1339) (see 
FawUt at-JVafayaty i. 163); 3. Burhan al-Din 
Ibn ]Qjama‘^a (d. 790 = 1388), see Brockelmai^ 

ii. ZX2 (quoted in Is^ba,, i, ixoi); 4. MadJ^ 
al-D!n al-FiriizabSdl, who was in India about 
785 — 790 A. H. and had visited Bhatinda (in 

toe, cit,; but cf. I$Sba^ i. 1102); 5. Ibn 
padjar al-Asl^alSnl (d. 852 = 1449) in /{tiba^ 
i. ixox sq, and in Tabsir aUMtmtahihy RampSr 
MS., p. 79, also quoted in ai-^ArHsfix, 

6. al-Zabldi (d. 1205 =1791) in TS^ aU^ArUSf 
too, cit. 
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Apart from the above literary tradition the 
Muslims as well as the HindQs of Bhatinda, have 
preseived local versions of Ratan’s story. 

The earlier Muslim version represents htm as 
the Minister of Vena Pal, the Hinda Radja of 
Bhatinda, at the time of Shihab al-Dm Giiori*s 
invasion, when he betrayed the fortress to Muslims. 
He was conveited to IslSm and performed the 
hadjdi. According to a fuller version, still current 
in Bhatinda, he was a Cauhan RadjpUt, Ratanpal 
by name. He knew by his knowledge of astrology 
that the Prophet would be born in Arabia and 
spiead Islam. In order to be able to see him, he 
practised restraining his breath. After the miiacle 
of ^Jtakk al-kamar (splitting the moon into two), 
which he witnessed, Ratan set out for Mecca, was 
converted to Islam, and lived with the Prophet 
foi thirty years. Then he returned to India and 
stayed where his shrine is now, continuing the 
practice of restraining his breath. Later when 
^ihab al-Din Ghiori proceeded to Bhatinda to fight 
Pirthi Kadi, the sultan visited the Hadjdib the 
saint pel formed a miracle and became instrumental 
in the conquest of the fort, shortly after which 
event he died, at the age of 700 yeais {Journal 
of the Panjab Historical Society^ ii. 98; Glossary 
of the Tribes and Castes of the Pan jab and N, 
IV'. F. Province^ i. 551). 

The Hindu version, also still cunent at Bhatinda, 
asseits that he was a much-travelled, miracle- 
working Hinda Sadhu, of the Nath clan, and that his 
name was Ratan Nath. He won the confidence of 
the Muslims by manifesting his miraculous powers 
m Mecca, which he had visited in his wanderings. 
He then came to Bhatinda, and lived and died 
theie He was buried and his samUdk was built, 
which the Muslim replaced by a khankah^ and 
called him Hadjdjb on account of his visit to 
Mecca (see Journal of the Panjah Hist. 5 w., ii. 
100; it gives some other Hindu versions also). 

For Ratan’s connection with some versions of 
Guga’s legend see Glossary of the Ttibes and 
Castes of the Pan jab and N. W, F, Provhue^ i. 
* 75 , * 79 , 

Hoiovita reconciles these divergent versions in 
a striking theory; ‘‘It may be that Ratan was 
originally a Vogi, who as such was believed to 
have been alive hundreds of years and who on 
becoming acquainted with the Muhammadan aspects 
of longevity, used them to strengthen his position 
in the eyes of his Muhammadan followers . . . The 
saint had two faces; he showed that of a long- 
lived Yogi to the Hindus, that of a companion 
of the Prophet to the Muhiammadans” {Journal 
of the Panjab Hist. Soc.^ ii. 113 sq^. 

Bibliography: J. Hoiovitz’s aiticle on 
Bsba Ratan.^ the Saint of Bhatinda, in the 
Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, ii. 97 
gives the fullest information, with references, 
to which may be added; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al- 
Mlsstin, fllaidarabad 1330, ii. 450 sqq. (mostly 
repeats his own article in Ifahd) \ al-ZabidI, 7 'S^' 
al-^ Aries, ix. 212; A Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and Norths West 
Frontier Province, i. 15a, X75, 179, 1 81, — 
In an Arabic-Persian Kimh aUArbdjiss (MS. in 
the Panj}j[Sb University Library, defective at the 
beginning), a fuller version of the story given 
by Horovitz on p. xzo note i, occurs, with 
the name of HarUn substituted for that of SultSu 
Malhimtld. (Uo^miiKr) 


— atj-rh Ah !>,- 

al-RIYAD, capit.j! of iti;^d mi of 

Nadjd, in the oa-iU of tlie ii line wluch lit > 
on the left binl the \\ s h IHnifi 
towaid>>the n >ith. fo'wim^ 1 dulow \ luev vhu 
forms pait of the ^JiUMStja 'r-iin. Ih** ioyeng^ 
shaped fUsU three mtIe-» liny r .o ttucl) one 
broad. The t >\\n Is uirfundel on ..'1 
the noithea-t by deti.** pilia »ro’en 11 the nath 
east, a few -catteiel gjovci iit rriot v.tw *0 
the highlands of .\bi Makhri.’., fnti.i vlarh f"if* 
main .>>oaic(* of water fin the Mu* Wil 

^amdya, comes, fioaing past tin* nde of the 
town lowaid. Minfuln. u bmll on i 

low limestone teirace wlutli down on rll 

side^ fiom the ciiitial highe-it popit, on vhuli t 
palace sUnds. The form of the town, of ahnii 
Philby ha*» given a clear plan, that ol ,01 11- 
regulai quadrangle with an arei of d^tut 100 
acres. The town i» suiioundcd i>y a »tiong wall 
about 25 feet high, built ejf roaise bucks diied 
in the sun. It is drengthened by bastion '• and 
towers which jut out fiom the wail and laii^e in 
height from 30 to 40 feet. S4Mne aic iQUiic in 
shape. Laige paits of the wall and defence^ have 
been leno voted m modern times, as the old toiti* 
fications were destroyed in the time of Ibn Kashnl. 
On the west and south, walls and badioin from 
an earlier period have suivivcd. "the town which 
at one time had a powtiful rival m Manfuh? 
seems to have originally been situated ahimt 400 
yards noithcast of Us picsent podtim t<>w,'nd» 
the Sbamsiya garden > where at the jupsent day 
there is a group of luins called ITadjai al-V,tn*ania. 
The ring of walU i> brol.en in nine places by 
gateways, some of which aie no I mgei Uied, C)f 
the most important of the^e gates one is on the 
east side (Tbumaui gale) and lea<l» to the mam 
roads to the north and east a» well as to the 
roid leading south to Mnnfuha The oth«*i at the 
noithwest comer leads to Wa^hm and IIa»Im a> 
well as to the western pilgrim load to Mecca. 
In the southwest aie the Dalcjiina and Muraibib 
gates w’ith an unnamed one bctw'ccn them, all of 
which lead to the roads to the south and south- 
west. The Budai'a gate leads to the Haim, the Sham- 
siya gate to the noith road. The stieets of the 
town lead to the palace, the piincipal one running 
in a straight line from the ^]hun^a^Il gate to the 
palace and thence by the maiKet-pUre to the 
Budai^'a gate with a side stieet from the wc»t end 
of the Sajf; to the Hhuhairi gate. The market- 
place occupies the whole of the aiea noith of 
the palace and is divided by a wall into two 
parts, the one intended for ■women and the other 
filled with unpictcntious shop'. which are in part 
built on to the south wall of the great mosque. 
The latter, a spacious rectangulai building, 180 
by 155 feet, has two entrances, the main one 
from the bazaar in its south wall and side en- 
trances on the east and west. The interioi is 
divided into three parts, a cential one with an 
open court, the two others covered by fiat roofs 
which rest 00 several rows of massive stone 
columns, forming cloister.*;. The Iiwan on the Vibla 
side occupies almost half of the whole building. 
The roofs have low parapets with a stepped elevatiem 
to the north side, which takes the place of a minaret. 
North of the main street lies the square fott with 
massive walls and bastions at the four corners, 
which is now used as an arsenal, storehouse and 
prison. Ibn Sa^^d’s palace, a strong but simple 
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building with bastions, faces the open market- 
place and bazaar and occupies nearly a quarter 
of the whole area of the town. There are about 
twenty mosques in addition to the chief mosque. 
The population is estimated at io>ooo. In the 
open space outside the town between the Shamslya 
gate and the palm-groves which stretch to the 
Shamsiva gardens is the cemetery. Farther east on 
the left of the bed of the Shamslya, is a smaller 
cemetery reserved for members of the royal family; 
between the two at the eastern gate is a large 
place of prayer enclosed by a low wall of clay, 
which however is only used on great festivals, 
with a kibla-niche in the centre of the west wall. 

The recent history of al-Riyad is closely bound 
up with that of the Wahhabi kingdom. Muham- 
mad b. Sa'ud, who after the death of his brother 
Thneiyan was recognised as spiritual and secular 
head of the Wahhabis and whom ManfUha, al- 
Riyad’s rival, and other places had joined, conquered 
al-Riyad. At this time the lord of the oasis was 
Dham of the family of Ibn Dawwas, who offered 
a vigorous resistance and in 1758 made an alliance 
with Dudjein b. 'Arei^er, lord of al-Hasa. The 
latter besieged Ibn Sard’s stronghold in vain and 
had to withdraw in 1759. Three years later al- 
Riyad had to adopt the new doctrine and recognise 
the suzerainty of Ibn Sa*^d; Dham however remained 
in possession of the town until 1772 when *Abd 
al-^Aziz b. Muhammad Ibn Sa^ud succeeded in over- 
throwing him and occupying the oasis. Al-Dar%a 
however remained the capital until its capture by 
Ibrahim Pasha. After I^alid Pasha’s withdrawal 
from Nadjd, al-Dar'iya, which had been largely 
destroyed by the Egyptian bombardment, ceased 
to be the capital of Nad^d and al-Riyad became 
the capital of the Wahhabi chief Turki *b. Sa'Sd. 
It is true that it was temporarily occupied by 
Husain Pasha, leader of the new expeditionary 
force, but on the latter’s withdrawal Turk! again 
entered it. In 1832 Meshari b. Thneiyan b. Sa'iid 
rebelled against him and seized the power, Turk! 
being killed in the struggle. The town was how- 
ever soon retaken by ‘^Abd Allah Ibn Rashid for 
Faisal b. 'Turki and Meghari murdered. Four years 
later Faisal was driven out by lyiurshid Pasha 
who had invaded Nacjjd and Khalid b. Sa^Qd was 
installed as ruler in his place. Faisal however re- 
turned to al-Riyad when ]^alid had given up his 
power but was forced to surrender by ^urshid 
Pasha, taken prisoner on Dec. 12, 1838 and sent 
to Egypt while 'Abd Allah Ibn Thneiyan, a cousin 
of Khalid’s, was installed as viceroy of Nadjd by 
iy!.urshid. He maintained himself; even after the 
Turco-Egyptian troops had been withdrawn from 
Centi-al Arabia, until 1844, when Faisal regained 
his liberty and recaptured al-Riyadl which he made 
his capital until his death in 1865. The struggle 
between his sons 'Abd Allah and Sa^'ad, the latter 
of whom drove his brother out of the town but died 
in 1874, when ^Abd Allah returned to al-Riyg 4 , led 
to his patron Muhammad b. Rashid assuming suze- 
rainty over al-RiySd and installing ‘^Abd al-Ra^rnSn 
b. Faisalas ruler. After the latter’s attempt at rebel- 
lion in 1891 had failed and he was made a prisoner, 
Muhammad b. Rashid became ruler of al-RiyatJ. 
The difficulties of ruling the scattered territory 
induced him to restore ‘'Abd al-RahmSn to al-Riyg^. 
When the latter fled to Hofhfif and put himself 
under the protection of the Turks, Muhammad b. 
Rashid installed in 1892 prince Mu^amm^ b. Faisal 


as his governor. But while Muhammad’s son 'Abd 
al-^Aziz was fighting with al-Kuwait, 'Abd al-'Aziz 
b. ^Abd al-Rahman b. Faisal succeeded in retaking 
al-RiySd for his father and gaining his general re- 
cognition as ruler in 1902; in 1909 he even suc- 
ceeded in getting Ibn Raghid to acknowledge his 
suzerainty. Since then al-Riyad has been the un- 
disputed capital of the Wahhabi kingdom. 

A second al-Riyad between Mahra and 
Hadramawt has a place in history from an encounter 
there during the Kinda rising in the caliphate of 
Abu Bakr and is mentioned by Yaiiut, Mu'^am 
li. 881 s^. 

Bibliography'. L. Pelly, A Visit to the 
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XXXV. (1865), p. 176 jy., 179—181, 185; W1 
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Musil, Eben Rastd.^ in xliii. (1917), 
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RIZA’I (RipA^i), an Indo-Persian 
miniature painter of the end of the xviA and 
beginning of the xviith century. Djahgngir records 
{xihi& Memoirs that Riza^Icame from Hergt (according 
to some MSS. from Merw) and entered his service 
before his accession. He was one of the succession 
of Persian painters who came to the Mughal court 
from Humayun’s time and continued to paint there 
in a somewhat modifled Persian style. In addition 
to a miniature In the Fine Arts Museum in Boston 
and another in the Islamische Kunstabteilung of 
the Staatliche Museen in Berlin the most important 
miniatures by him are in the I)iahangir Album 
now in the Gulistan Museum in Tehran, painted 
before 1017 (1608 — 1609) and five miniatures in 
theAnwar-i Suhaill^ British Museum, Add. 18,579 
(foL 2ia, 36a, 40b, 54b and 331b) of which two 
are dated 1013 (1604 — 1605). Aka Riza^I worked 
along with other leading artists of the time on 
these two representative works at the period of 
Qjahangir. HU signatures usually contain a reference 
to his master, Salim or DjahSngir, frequently in 
the form, not otherwise usual, murtd~i padish^h 
Salim “pupil of the emperor Salim”, and the 
formula b>ikhlas “in sincerity”; from these additions 
we learn that besides A^ Rizfi^I, he was also 
known as A^a (or Agha) Riza or (Api) Muham- 
mad Riza which he or the librarians of the Mu^al 
emperor put below his works. He was the father 
of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan, to whom Djahangir gave the 
title of honour Nadir al-Zamfin, and whose work 
he esteemed more highly than that of Aka Riza^. 
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RODOSXO, Turkish Kodosdjt^) officially Tekir 

(Tekfflr) Dagh from the range of hills which runs 
along the coast to the southwest (3,000 feet), is 
the only harbour worth mentioning on the sea of 
Marmara, belonged once to the wilayetoi Adrianople 
[see edirne], is now the capital of its own wilUyet 
(5,950 km2; 1926; 132,120 inhabitants), was for- 
merly the see of a Greek archbishop and has, In 
addition to seven churches, numerous mosques, an 
excellent roadstead, baths and a busy trade. The 
little town which at one time had about 40,000 in- 
habitants of whom half were Greeks, grew vegetables 
and grapes and has now about 15,000(1927 : 14,387) 
inhabitants. It stands on the site of the ancient 
Bisanthe (BtaeevSni)^ later Rhaidestds and 

passed to the Ottomans in 759 (1357) when they 
crossed the straits (cf. J. von Hammer, G. 0 . 

I, 147). Details of the clever strategy by which 
the fortress was taken by the general Ewrenos Beg 
[q. v.] are recorded by the early Turkish chroniclers 
(cf. J. Leunclavius, ffistor, Mtisulnu T’wrtf., Frankfurt 
1591, col. 224,43 The town played no special 
pait in the political history of the Ottoman empire; 
it was however the birthplace of several men of 
note in the intellectual history of the country. 
Nam!k Kemal [q. v.] was born here. A certain 
Ahmad Lutfi b. Hadjdii Hasan about 1160 (1747) 
composed a list of contemporary poets of Tekffir 
Dagh? (cf. F. Babinger, G, 0 , fT., p. 284, note i 
and thereon R. Hartmann, in 0 , L.Z., X929, N^. i, 
col. 43, note i), Hadjdji Kh alifa [q. v.], about the 
middle of the xviith century, describes Rodosdjli:, 
as he calls it, as a fortified town and V^dal!^ in 
the sandjak of Gallipoli with hne streets, a large 
free kitchen (^imdref)^ baths and inns. According 
to the same authority, the grand vizier Rustem 
Pasha [q. v.] had a large and spacious 
there with a free kitchen by the architect SinSn 
[q. V.] where travellers passing through were fed 
and housed free of charge (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
Rumeli und Vienna i8t2,p. 61). In Rodosto 

the Hungarian liberator Francis IX Rdkdczi died 
in exile on April 8, 1735 [q. v.] as well as several 
of his comrades, such as Count Anton v. Eszterhdzy ; 
cf. the inscriptions in the Catholic Church in 
Rodosto given by J. v. Hammer in the appendix 
to his Umblkk auf einer Reise von Constantinople 
nock Brussa (Pest 1818), p. 198 sqq* Rodosto is 
described as a miserable little place by earlier 
travellers such as Lord Keppel (1829; 
Narrative of a journey across the BaUan^ London 
1831, i. 68, 126 

Bibliography,. In addition to the works 
cited above see on the importance of Rodosto 
as a commercial centre in the pre-Ottoxnan period: 
W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant,^ 
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Leipzig 1885. 1. 243. 237, 270. 285, 4^1, 512; 
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RU^BA L. .u-'ApjpJAni Ai.-rA*»UTi, Asab 
poet. The name of Uu ba found mote fri qiu'iitly 
among persons of Ea>tcii!i .\rAbia, thf part thf* 
country most under IVisian inllucntc. than t« 
generally suppttsed. Philolo^ei 1 give many t\- 
planationsof the strange naiue, but I am convinced 
that it is the Arabic version <d the l'c*i>ian woid 
ruhah meaning ‘‘fox". Al-Aniidi m lus Kita > uh 
MtPtalif wa ^l-Mukhtalif {yt. 121 — 122) n»entiun> 
three poets of this name, but only Uu'ba b. al- 
‘Adidjadi of the clan uf the Baiiu Malih 1 >. Sad 
Zaid Manat b. Tamini attained any celel^rity as a 
poet of radpat^ in which class of poetry he i> sup- 
posed to have excelled his father and the latter's 
rival Abu ’l-Nadjm al-‘bljli. Of hU life only hille 
is known. Horn about the year 65 (685} lie spent 
most of his time m the Badiya ami came into the 
cities only to beg presenta for his eulogies from the 
great. During his middle life he must have lieen 
wandering with the armies which were extending 
the Muslim empire in Eastern Persia. 1 have no 
doubt that his earliest compositions are lust, but 
we have a poem (N**. 22 of Ahlwardt’s edition) .ad- 
dressed to al- Kasim b. Muljammad nl-Jhal^afi who 
conquered part of Sind in 94 (713) and was hilled 
the following year after his recall from India. Then 
he travelled, whether as a soldier or for the sake 
of trade, in Eastern Persia and his next poem 
(N®. 26) is addressed to another governor of Sind, 
*Abd al-Malik b. Kais al-Uhibl who was there a 
few years later. Whether he was in IGj'trasan during 
the troubled times after the murder of ijutaiba b. 
Muslim (96=: 715) is not clear, but several poem.s 
are addressed to persons who tot^k an active pait 
in those wars. His poem against al-Muhallab 
(N®. 27) proves that he took sides against the 
Yamanis, as also that in piaise of Maslama b. 
'Abd al-Malik who defeated and killed Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab in 102(720). His later poems are again 
addressed to persons in Eastern Persia: Muhammad 
b. al-Ash'atli al-Shuza% who was in 129 (747) m 
KirmSn, and Nasr b. Saiyftr who in vain tried to stem 
the rising of Abu Muslim and died in 13 1 ( 749 )* 
One poem (N®. 41) is .addressed to the last Vmawi 
caliph, Marwan b. Mu^ainin.id, in whom he .still 
places hopes that he will overcome all his enemies. 

Having thus proved his loyalty to the t'mawi 
cause it is not surprising that Ru^t>a was in fear 
of his life when he was called before Abu Muslim, 
whom he found to have an excellent knowledge 
of Arabic, Two poems he addressed t<» AbQ Muslim 
and there are also a few in piaise of members of 
the new dynasty; one is addressed to Abu ’ 1 -' Abbas 
al-SaffSli (N®. 55), two to the latter’s uncle SulaimSn 
b. ‘All (Nrs. 45 and 47) and the last poems in 
date by Ru^ba are in praise of al-MansUr (N®, 14 and 
Dijamben.^ N®. 8). He was then an old man and his 
death is stated to have taken place in 145 (762)* 
All poetry of Ru*ba is in ra 4 iaz\ the few 
verses in other metre.s I have found in all cases 
to be attributed to him in error. He learned the 
art from his father al-‘AdidjSdj who is accused of 
having appropriated poems of his son, when the 
latter commenced to practice the art of his father. 
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RU^BA B. al-'ADJDJADJ — RUWALA 


We have one poem by Ru’ba against his father 
(N®. 37). From his father he had also inherited 
a prediliction for uncommon words and his 
poems are some of the most difficult ones in the 
language, abounding in words which are not used, 
or rarely employed, by other poets so that one 
gets suspicious that, for the sake of effect, he 
deliberately coined new words. lie loves more 
than any other Arabic poet a kind of alliteration, 
or rather accumulation of several forms derived 
from the same verbal root. Nobody can find beauty 
in this manner and the poems of Ru’ba were 
perhaps preserved chiefly for the harvest lexico- 
graphers could reap from them. This is amply 
proved by the vast mass of citations found in the 
large dictionaries, amounting to several thousands 
in the Ltsan al-Arab. It is not to be wondered at 
that the scholars of al-Basra, not so much of al- 
Kufa, should visit him with a view to increasing 
their knowledge till he himself became weary of 
it. We find Ibn I^Slawaihi in his I^rab 
Sura citing Ru^ba even for readings of the Kur’an, 
which have no other foundation than that of dif- 
fering from those of the other readers. 

Ru^ba had two sons, one ‘Abd Allah, to whom 
he has addressed two poems, and 'U^ba who also 
composed poems of the type of those of his father 
(Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-SH^r\ Djahiz, Bayan^ i. 
23; Marzubanl, p. 218 and 366; 

Ibn Rashi^^i ^Umday i. 136). 

The poems of Ru^ba were collected into a Dhvan 
by Abu ‘Amr Isha^f b. Mirar al-Shaibanl, Ibn al- 
A^iabl and al-Sukkarl, of which the last two aie 
probably represented by the MSS. in Cairo and 
copies in Strassburg and Berlin (cf. Dijamhm^ 
Nrs. 40 — 44). The contents of these manuscripts 
have been published by Ahlwardt (Berlin 1903) 
unfortunately without the commentary, which is 
essential for their proper understanding, and in 
alphabetical order, which obscures the original 
plan of the collection. As this edition is incomplete 
R. Geyer published in 1908, with the title Alt- 
arabische Dijambtn^ eleven poems, with the com- 
mentary, which are omitted by Ahlwardt. Ahlwaidt 
had added at the end of his edition a collection 
of verses attributed to Ru’ba in a number of other 
works. This collection was further increased by 
Geyer in his Beitrdge %mi Diwan des Rt^ba (S. B. 
Ak, Wien^ vol. 163, 19x0). Even then there remain 
lines attributed to Ru’ba which have escaped both 
Ahlwardt and Geyer. Many lines however are not by 
Ru^ba, but by other poets, andtheie was early some 
confusion between his poems and those of his father. 

Bibliography'. Biographical notices of 
Ru^ba are found in DjumahT, T^akat.^ ed. Hell, 
p. 147 (the MS. is here incomplete); Ibn Kutaiba, 
Kitab al-Shi^r.^ ed. de Goeje, p. 376—381; 
Marzubanl, Muwas^^a^^ p. 219; JUTilab aU 
Ag^nl^ xxi. 84*-9i; Ibn IQ^allikSn, Cairo 1910, 
i. 187. yerses of Ru^ba are cited in abundance 
in all dictionaries. (F. Krenkow) 

RUWALA (Arab, also: RuwalS: Engl, Roila, 
Rwala, Ruwilla, Ruweilah; German frequently: 
Ruala, Rualla, Ruola, also Rawalla and Er walla; 
French Rou’ala, Roualla), the most important 
Beduin tribe in north Arabia at the 
p resent day. 

According to NawwSf, the son of the Ruwala 
chief al-NSrt b. Sha'lSn, who was living in Damascus 
in 1926, the Ruwala belong to the Pana Muslim 
group of the ^Anaza [q. v,] who all recognise his 


authority. The Dana Muslim, according to Nawwgf 
consist of the Beni Wahhab (subdivisions: al- 
Usene [Ilesenneh, Hasanah] and Weld 'All) and 
the Al Dilas (Jelaas, Jellas) who in turn are 
divided into the Mihlef (Muhallaf) and Ruwala. 
The Ruwala themselves are divided into the 
following clans (bedayod) : Al Du^man, Al Mur'ad 
(Mur 44 ), al-Fredje (Furaidja, Furjah), al-Ka'ai'i 
(Ka^adia'a, Ka%a') and Al Mane^ The Kwa6be 
(Kawakibah) who claim descent from IJaljtan [q. v.], 
also camp with the Ruwala (Musil, Arabia Deserta 
p. 14— *6; following him: F. Hamza, Kalb.^ 
p. 1 70-1 73, who, however — like the Handbook of 
Arabia^ i. 50 sg. — mentions the Ruwala along 
with the Mihlef and Weld ^Ali as a direct sub- 
division of the Dana Muslim). Raswan, op. ciu.^ 
p. 67, in 1926 estimated their numbers at about 
35,000 with 7,000 tents and 350,000 camels; the 
Handbook^ ibid.., gives only 3,500 tents, while 
Blunt, op. cU.., ii. 191 in 1S79 puts the number 
of the Koala or Jeldas at 1 2,000. These differences 
are explained mainly from the fact that the 
classification of the various clans is not uniform 
(cf. Doughty, op. cit.., i. 229, 331). That the 
Ruwala are also called “KalSs” or “Djelaes” is 
mentioned as early as Wallin, op. cit.., p. 149 and 
Burckhardt, Notes., i. 6; the latter observes (ii. 2) 
however that the Ro walla (along with the Omhallef 
[= Muhallaf]) are really only a clan of the Djelds. 
For the Rowalla of the Djelds he gives {ihid.^ ii. 
26) Khaibar as their abode. Doughty, ii. 76 (cf. 
i. 331) traversed the Wadi Jellds there “named 
after the old division of the '^Anaza”, who, he says, 
had long left Khaibar and are now with the 
Ruwalla in the north. The whole country lound 
Samira was in olden times called DXrat Ruwdlla 
{ibid..^ ii. 301). As Abu ’l-Fida’ (ed. Fleischer, 
p. 194; cf. Ibn KhaldGn, ^Ibar., ii. 300; YSpt, 
ill. 644) already mentions ^Anaza in Khaibar 
it may be supposed that the old centres of the 
Ruwala were in this region (the identification of 
the Rhoali of Pliny with the Ruwala proposed by 
Blau in Z.D.M.G.., xvi. [1862], p. 387 is doubted 
with good reason by Noldeke, ibid.^ xl. [i 886], p. 182). 
Before the 'Anaza penetrated into the Syrian desert, 
they are said to have divided it among themselves so 
that the Wadi SirhSn and the northern marches of 
the HidjSz and Nedjd were allotted to the Ruwala 
(Rosen, op. cit..^ p. 215). The Ruwala were almost 
the last'Anaza tribe to take part in this migration, 
and reached the latitude of Damascus towards the 
end of the xviiith century (Blunt, ii. 180). In 1809 
they defeated on the KhabHr a force of 6,000 men 
sent against them by the Pasha of Bagjtdad; in 
July, x8io, they accompanied the Wahhabis to 
the Hawran and in 1812 Burckhardt {TravtU., 
P* 355 ; cf. Notes., i. 7) found them in 'Amman 
at war with the Beni Sahhr. The ground they 
covered was then much the same as it is now: 
from roughly Hama and ^ims in the north to 
Kasr al-Azral^ south of the Bjehel al-Durfiz and 
beyond along the Wadi Sirhan to Cjawf. In the 
summer they graze to the south of Damascus and 
in the west go as far as al-gjawlan, but in the east 
they do not go much beyond the SJjebel'Amad and 
the sources of the Wadi Hlawran {Handbook^ p. 4^ 
sq.\ Masil, Arabia Deserta^ p. 408). AU travellers 
from Burckhardt onwards in this region mention 
them. Their permanent winter- quarters are the 
district round Djawf [q, v,], which paid tribute to 
them from about X820 to 1853 and which they seized 
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again in 1909 from their hereditary enemy, the 
dammar [q. v*] (Musil, op, cii.^ p. 553; cf. 
Burckhardt, Travels,^ p. 663; Wallin, p. 141, 149; 
Wetzstein, Rosen, op. cU.^ etc.). Wallin (p. 163, 
cf. 197) saw their tents still farther south in Giuhba, 
and Euting (ii. 100, cf. 152) even in ^aHl [q.v.]. 
They share the Wadi Sirl^an with the Shammar 
whose chief TalSl b. Ra§hid destroyed the wells 
at ^akik to make more difficult their raids on 
the Iljebel dammar (Wallin, p. 1 59; Rosen, p. 214; 
Huber, p. 334). According to Blunt, ii. 138 they 
were already much richer and more powerful than 
the Shammar and at the present day the latter aie 
partly dependent on them. They are even regarded 
as invincible and with their powerful allies, the 
Weld *AU, Muhallaf and Hasanah, take first place 
among the tribes of north Arabia (Handbooh^ 
p. 46 sq,\ Musil, Ayahia Deserta,^ p. 253), llie 
ruling ^aikh belongs to the family of ^a‘lSn of 
the clan of the Mur^ad (therefoie the principal 
group of the Ruwala is also called Ben! Shavian: 
E. Briiunlich, in Islamica.^ vi. [1934], p. 89, n. 3). 
Sattam b. ShaTan received the travellers Huber, 
Blunt and Nolde. After the murder of two of 
his sons, a third son al-Nui! became shai^ of 
the tribe (Musil, ^bid..^ p. 238 — 243). At the end 
of the World War he went to Damascus after 
handing over the leadeiship of the tribe, whose 
supreme chief he still remained, to his son NawwSf 
^the most advanced political thinker in the desert'^ 
(Handbook.^ p. 47 jy,). When the latter died, he 
gave the chieftainship to his grandson AmirFu^Sd, 
whom Raswan (p. 17) in 1926 met at the head 
of the tribe. 

Musil’s work on the manners and customs of 
the Ruwala contains valuable material for the study 
of the mode of life and dialect of this Beduin 
tribe. Like the ^Anaza [q.v.] in general, they are by 
no means strict followers of the precepts of IslSm, 
but pay great attention to nature which they believe 
to be filled with djinn.^ hardpl or dH^nun (p. 389, 
411). Their seers or sorcerers {ahl aUsirr) aie in 
communication with Allah through angels {tnahk 
called munahi^ or mnabi^ “spokesman”). They aie 
known among themselves as as}jfab al 4 slam and claim 
to have inherited their supernatural qualities, their 
idam (frequently something like “ecstasy”), from 
their forefathers (p. 400 sqq,'). The foim and tradition 
of their poetry recalls very much the conditions of 
the Dig kilty a : alongside of shorter poems there 
are also longer Ika^idas. The themes are in the 
main the same as of old but in the glorification 
of battles we sometimes find the superiority of 
modem arms praised. Instead of the “medieval” 
equipment (W^etzstein; the composition of an army 
of the *Anaza in 1858 in hh JReiseberichtf p. 143 — 
145) the Ruwala now have a number of modern 
motorcars with machine-guns (cf, Miiller, op, r?/., 
p. 45, 68 sq,\ their other arms; p. 19^)5 
in 1926 famine drove them in large numbers 
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into S>ria. the Kiench were anxious ab*>ut thou 
mandated teriitory and had theii prugre‘>s watclied 
by aeroplanes. 
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Halle 1875, p. 220—269; D. G. Hogarth, 77 /^ 

I Penetration of Arabhy London 1905, Index.— 
i Further Handbook of At abitiy lompiled by the 
Geogy, Section of the Naval Inielllgettce Ihvhiony 
i. (London n. d.), p. 45 - 51 , 57 » 77 » 9 o> 397 1 
Fu’ad Hamza, Kalb DJazttat ak^'Ataby Wekku 

1352, p’. 170—174, 38*, 384; I*j- 

ttkVtdunn wa-jf^abrdilukay n.d., p. t> 

sq, 170, 176, 178, 219, 226, 232, 235. 

(H. Kinpermann) 
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SABAB (A., pi. asda^) is with Wa (pi. V/tf/), 
the geneial term for cause in the Peripatetic 
sense; the two expressions are used to a great 
extent synonymously like ^*'*'^'* cihiov 

in Aristotle. Ibn Rushd aU^ctbf'a^ Cairo^ 

p. 15) says that sabab and Hlla are synonyms. 
Previous to him, Abu Salt (d. 1134) used them in his 
Logic (Madrid, p. 50 of Aiabic text) with the same 
meaning. Many examples for the synonymous use 
could also be quoted from the older writings of 
eastern Islam. Although for example God is usually 
called by the philosophers the first Hlla^ he is 
often called with the same meaning sabab or first 
sabab (see Ikhwan al-Safa^ RUala 41, Bombay, 
p. 142; Farabi, Abkandlungen^ ed. Dieterici, 
p. Ibn SlnS, Tw' Constantinople, 

p. 86 supra; Qhazali, Tahafut, ed. Bouyges, 
p. 258, 13). The statement of the dictionaries that 
^illa means the primary, sabab the secondary cause 
should therefore be qualified. In another way the 
Theology of Aristotle (ed. Dieterici, p. 13 infra\ 
distinguishes the primary Hlal of the upper world 
from the secondary Hlal of the lower world; both 
are therefore known as HlaL It may perhaps be 
asserted that in the earliest period the use of Hlla 
was predominant, and that the expression ^Hlla 
and sabab” can be translated by reason (ratio) 
and cause (causa). In the philosophy of those days 
however, no sharp distinction was made between 
cause and reason. It may be added that special 
treatises on the relation of causality are entitled 
Fi H^^llla wa 7 MaHuL 
The Aristotelian theory of causality — we must 
point this out at once — is of a static rather 
than a dynamic nature [cf. the article kuwwa in 
the Supplement], i. e. primaiily the elements or 
principles (yep%at) of being are known as causes. 
Therefore awaHl, mabadl^ usTil and istukisat are 
used more or less synonymously with Hlal and asbab. 
For example in Tawhldl’s Mukdbasat^ Cairo X929, 
p. 156 the mabadi or awaHl are enumerated, 
namely for the category of substance, form and 
matter, for the qteantum (read al-hani) the point 
and the one, and for the quale rest and motion. 

But let us confine ourselves to the four asbab 
(for these also we sometimes find ^Ual) of the 
Aristotelian Physics and Metaphysics (Phys,,^ ii. 
3 and 7; Met,^ i, 3—7 and viii. ! From 
i, 3 sqq,,^ an historical introduction, it is clear that 
the Aristotelian doctrine of causes is a synthesis 
of principles laid down before him. The animated 
matter of the old natural philosophers, the nous 
of Anaxagoras as the principle of motion and the 
Platonic ideas in their Aristotelian form are to yield 
us^ in their combination a complete survey of the 
principles of being. Unfortunately the systematic 
exposition in the present form of the text (esp, 
AfrA, viii. sqq,) is rather obscure and amalgamated 
with the doctrine of power and action. This 
much is clear that causes do not here mean the 
conditions for happenings in Succession in time 
but rather the components of being. In theP/iyjiVj, 
matter occupies the first pkce, and in the 


Metaphysics form (elBoq or dominates. These 

two, matter and form, are probably designated as 
inner causes, i. e. as the elements out of which 
bodies are composed. Matter is then the passive 
form the active element; the latter is the real 
being or the idea of the thing (cf. Met,,^ xii., 
4, p. 1070b). Next come, as the so-called external 
causes, the principle of motion (rb 
rb xevoSv) and the purpose (rb oZ '^vsxee, rb raAos, 
Not all being however can be broken 
up into these four causes. God is absolutely non- 
material; he is prime cause for the world which 
moves out of longing for him. In the organic (cf. 
Phys,,, ii. 7 and De anima, ii.. 4, p, 415) 
the soul is the unit of form of being, effectual 
cause and purpose. On the other hand, in the 
building of a house for example, the four causes 
are distinguished: in addition to the material we 
have the form of the building in the mind of the 
architect, the carrying out of the work, and the 
purpose of inhabitation. 

So far Aristotle. But his doctrine of the four 
causes, among which the form of being is specially 
emphasised, would have hardly found acceptance 
among the Muslims if Stoic and Neo-Platonic ele* 
meats had not been incorporated in it. The teaching 
of the Stoics regarding effective forces (Arfye/, hali'^ 
mat) and especially the conception of God as the 
first effectual cause of all being and happening 
(according to the ‘‘Theology” and Liber de causis) 
made it possible for Muslim philosophers to accept 
the Peripatetic doctrine of causality. According to 
the works mentioned, God is in the full sense the 
first cause which effects everything, if in part 
through the intermediary of lower spirits. From 
these spirits (S/#«/) which are not quite pure, i,e. 
possess to a greater or less extent a receptive 
power, creative forces go out as infiuences upon 
the lower world. The series of causes however 
cannot go on infinitely, it has its origin as well as 
its conclusion in God. He is (^Liber de causis^ ed. 
Bardenhewer, p. 105) the self-existing one, who 
is at once cause and caused (^illa and snaHiil), i.e. 
causa sui. 

As a result of the Neo-Platonic transposition of 
the point of view this series of the four causes 
is often found in the Muslim philosophers (e.g. 
IkhwSn al-Safa^, Risdla 40 [selection by Dieterici], 
p. 554 and Horten, Die Metaphysik Avicennas^ 
p. 367 sqq.)\ 1. effectual cause (/^*V, mabd(P aU 
%ardktP)\ 2. matter (hayUla,^ madda, un^ur); 3. form 
l^ra); 4. purpose (^aya^ gharad,^ iam^m). 

The cause of all being and happening, the first 
and the last is God; philosophers and theologians 
are agreed on this point. But for the rest they 
talk a different language. According to the philo- 
sophers, cause and result are always together: a 
perfect cause can never be without result. God 
precedes the world, not as regards time but as 
regards perfection and order. God thinks the world 
and it exists. His being, which is identical with 
his thought, finds no obstacles, knows neither post* 
ponement nor cessation. On the other hand, the 
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theologians insisted with many variations that God 
is a fieely willing and effective cause (better: 
causer): he creates what, how and when he wills. 
Ghazali defended this point of view in his Taha- 
fut. He would not, however, describe as heresy the 
teaching of some Mu^^tazills that there is a natural 
concatenation of causes and effects in the temporal 
{talazitn al-asbah = tawallucT) (cf. Tahafut^ ed. 
Bouyges, p. 377 )* 

The Ikhwan al-Safa^ are distinguished from the 
more Peripatetic schools of IslSm among by the 
fact that other things they do not legard matter 
but the form of being as the principium indivv' 
duaiionis. 

Farabi’s writings, so far as they are accessible, 
do not contain a special treatise on the four causes. 
His endeavour is mainly to trace all causes back 
to God as the first and last cause. God creates 
the world by his thinking and therefore he knows 
it also in general as created by him. 

The doctrine of the four causes is developed 
by F 5 r 5 bl’s successors but always overlaid by the 
conceptions of power and action and the theory 
of emanation. 

Ibn Sina deals with the theory of causality in 
different ways, most fully in his (see Horten, 
DU Meiaphysik Avicennas^ vi., p. 367 — 441). His 
geneial suppositions and conditions are roughly 
as follows: 1. the cause is always together with 
as the caused, and with the disappearance of the 
cause the caused also disappears; 2. the cause is 
higher in rank than its effect; 3. God, the first 
and necessary cause of all, is absolutely indivisible, 
and only in what is not divine can a plurality 
of causes be distinguished; 4. in all being except 
God — Farabi had already taught this — being 
(niahtya or ha^i^a) and existence (wu(^ud) are to 
be distinguished; 5. the two causes of the being 
of a thing are matter and form, and of its existence 
effective cause and purpose; 6. the final purpose 
detei mines the effeetive cause and is therefore the 
effective cause of the effective cause (cf. Ibn Slna’s 
Is^arat^ ed. Forget, p. 139 

In his Metaphysics^ vi., he deals in the first 
place with cause, then with matter, form and 
purpose, matter and form being treated compara- 
tively briefly, cause and particularly purpose more 
fully. His doctrine of causality therefore culminates ! 
in teleology. All things are striving for the perfection 
of their being, as Aristotles had already taught. 
The development from potentiality to action there- 
fore coincides with the striving of all things to 
their goal. — I cannot here go into details of the 
exposition which is mainly taken from Aiistotle 
and the commentators. 

Ibn Ru^d follows the main teachings of his 
eastern predecessors, although he criticises them 
in minor points. When he gives the four asbSb 
elsewhere than in his commentaries he almost 
always mentions the effective cause (aUfc^il) fixst. 
This is God, who precedes the world, not in time 
but according to his sahahtya (does this abstract 
conception come from Ibn Ru^d? see Tahafut 
aUTahafut^ ed. Bouyges, p. 64, 17 f^.)* 
on his {doctrine of causes the Epitome in the 
translation by S, v. d. Bergh, p. 2$ jy., 98 sqq.^ 
171 sq.^ 232 sqq. 

As an appendix we may add that dogmatic 
theologians since the xi. century a.d. use ashab 
aUHlm (cf. to denote the general sources 

of knowledge: perception by the senses, reliable 


tradition, and intelligent investigation (see A. J. 
Wensinck, The Mudim Cteed, p. 253, 263,, and 
that mystics mean by asbab especially nutnment. 
on which they lay little stress on account of the*! 
absolute tiust in God (see R. Hartmann, A 
Dardellung des Sufitums^ b. 28 — 30^. 

Bibliogf apky\ in the text; cf. the 
aHicles mauda, nCr .md suAUf. a** well 
‘^ALAM, AXiiAL and I AID in the Suppleinent. 

(Tj. i»L liorkj 

SABYA, a town in South Arabia, onv of 
the chief centres of the Wadi U'sha in ‘.\su. 
celebrated for the fine breed of asses which are 
reaied there. Sabya (Niebuhr’s Sablxu) attei the 
conquest of ^Asii by the Turks in 1871 became 
the capital of the ka/a of the same name and is 
now the capital of the independent hereditaiy piim e 

Bibliogi aphy\ al- 1 lamdani, ^ifat Djazu at 
al-^Aiab^ ed. D. II. Muller, I.eyden 1884 — 1891, 
P; 54 i 73 i 217; Yalxut, ed. Wustenfeld. 

iii. 367; V. 23; Maraud ed. T. G. 

J. Juynboll, Leyden 1853, ii. 146; K. Kittci. 
DU Erdkunde von AsUn^ vni/i, Berlin 1846, 
p. 992; C. Niebuhr, Besc/ueibung von Atabten^ 
Copenhagen 1772, p. 229, 268, 293; F. Stuhl- 
mann, Der Kampf um ArabUn zwischen der 
Turkei und England [Hambta gisthe Fot schtmgen^ 
i. 1916), p. 88. (A1JO1.1 Grohmann) 

§AFl al-BIN, ‘Ato al-Mu^min k. Ytfsui* j. 
FAkiiiR al-UrmawI AL-BA£iiii>SDl, was one of 
the best known Arabic writers on the 
theory of music. (In the jVaiha bt-A^ml 
Kuttub aUMUsifa , , . D3r al-Kutub al*Miirlya^ 
Cairo 1932, he is called ‘Abd al-Mu'’min b, Abi 
’l-Mal^khir* There is no justification for pieferting 
Fakir to FSi^ir. See Collangettes, in J, A. ^ Nov.- 
Dec, J904, p, 383 and Saxton, Inttod, to the Hist of 
Science^ ll/ii. 1034). Although his family came from 
Urmia, he himself appears to have been born and 
educated in Baghdad, During the last year of the 
reign of al-Musta^sim (d. 1258), the last of the 
^AbbSsid caliphs, he was in the service of the caliph 
as his minstrel and boon companion. He was 
also one of his librarians and copyists, having 
been placed in charge of the new library which 
this caliph established in his palace. Ibn Taghii- 
hard! declares that in music no one had excelled 
him since the days of Isha|p al-Mawsili (q. v.) 
whilst in calligraphy he is claimed to have been 
equal to Yakut [q. v.] and Ibn Mu)^la [q. v.]. 
His stipend from the caliph was 5,000 dlnSr* 
Kfeallfa (iii. 413) recounts a stoiy from 
the Habib al-Siyar (nr/i. 61) about him. When 
HSlagU sacked Baghdad in 1258, Safi al-Dm, by 
leason of his reputation in music, was able to 
gain access to the Mughul conqueror, and so 
charmed him by his performances on the 
(lute), that he and his family weie spaied. He 
then entered the service of HSlSgU. who granted 
him 10,000 dtnUr a year from the levenues of 
Baghdad. Here he remained as tutor to the sons 
of the Mu^al wazir, or ^n^b diwan, Shams al- 
Dln al-EiuwainS [q, v.]. Both of these young men, 
Baha^ al-Din Muhammad (d. 1279) and Sharaf 
al-DIn Hgrtln (d, 1286), became ardent patrons 
of art and literature (d^Ohsson, Hist des Mongols^ 
iv. 1 1-12 ; Btovtne^jPersum Literature under Tartar 
Dominion^ p, 2l). It was for Sharaf al-Din Harun 
that Safi al-Din wrote his famous treatise on the 
theory of music entitled the BisUlat al-S&ot afiya fi 
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U-Nisah aMllftya (Brockelmann, G,AX,^ i. 49 ^, 
says that it was written about the year 1252, and 
he makes ^ams al-Din al-Ejawainx the wazir of al* 
Musta^sim^ see also Sarton, ioc, ciL), Through the 
influence of Shams abDln al-Bj'iwainI, the wazir, and 
'Ala’ al-Din al-Cjuwaini, the author of the Tc^rtkhri 
J^ahan-ICusMh the famous musician was given 
charge of the Correspondence Bureau {dtivan-i 
at Baghdad. In 1265 he accompanied Baha’ 
al-Din Muhammad to Isfahan, when the latter was 
appointed Governor of Tra^: 'Adjami. After the 
death of his protector in 1 279, but more especially 
after the fall of the Djuvvaini family (1284 sg,)^ 
Safi al-Din fell into neglect. Eventually absolute 
poverty was his portion, and this great musician 
who, in the hey-day of his success, was famed for 
his entertainments, and could spend 4,000 dirham 
on fruits and perfumes for his friends, was flung 
into prison for a debt of 30^ dinar^ where he 
died Jan. 28, 1294. 

Besides his Rhalat al-^araftya, Safi al-Din 
was the author of another work on music, the 
Ximb al-Adwar^ as well as a book on prosody 
entitled Ft ^Ulum al-Arud wa H-Kawafl 7va 
''l-Badt. This latter, which deserves editing and 
translating, is in the Bodleian Library (Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music 3 , iv. 498, wrongly describes 
the latter work as dealing with rhythm [tha% an 
error due, probably, to the Latin title given this 
work in the Bodleian Library Catalogue [Biht, 
BodUianae cod, manuscr, orient, Catalogus,^ ii., 
cckIvU.]. Glove is also wrong in assuming that the 
RisUlat al‘Bhctraflya “is derived from al-F2rIbi’s 
treatise, which it simplified and improved”. On j 
the contrary, it is a highly original work and in 
several instances the author challenges the state- 
ments of al-FarSbi). The two books on music by 
Safi al-Din are to be found in manuscript in 
several libraries, notably in the Bodleian (see 
Farmer, A radio Musical MSS, in the Bodleian 
Library,^ where the contents are described), British 
Museum (Or. 2361; Or. 136), Berlin (Ahlwardt, 
5506), Paris (De Slaue, 2479), Vienna (Flugel, 
1515, 1516), Cairo {Funun ^’amJla^ 8, 349, 428, 
507, 508, 509). A resume {not a translation, cf. 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music) of the Risalat al- 
^araftya was published in French by Carra de 
Vaux in i8gi, and the present writer hopes to 
include the text with an English translation (also 
the KitUb al-AdwUr) in his Collection of Oriental 
Writers on Music, Safi al-Din reveals himself a 
master of his subject (Hadjfljl Shalifa, vi. 255), 
and nearly every subsequent Arabic and Persian 
writer on music pays due tribute to him, including 
Kutb al-Din al-^irSzI [q.v,, where his Durrat 
aUTa^,^ which includes a valuable section on 
music, is not mentioned], Muhammad b. MahmSd 
al-Amull in his Naf^is al-Funun^ the author of 
the RTanz aUTuhaf ‘Abd al-pdir b. Qhaibi, his 
son 'Abd al-'Aziz, and his grandson Mahmld, 
Mu^mmad b. 'Abd al-Hamid al-La^i^i,’ and 
many others. Several commentaries on his theories 
have been written in Arabic, notably the ^arh 
MavilUnd Mubarak S$Sh and another by Fahfer 
al-Din al-JJbusyandi, both in the British Museum 
(Or, 2361). The former is perhaps by *All b, 
Muhammad al-Cjurdjfini [q. v.] and scarcely by 
“a certain Mubarak ash” (d’Erlanger, Za mmigue 
arabe^ i^ xxv.). Safi al-Din is especially renowned 
M the pioneer of the so-called “’Systematist Theory”, 
in which the octave was divided into seventeen 


intervals. Indeed, he may have been the founder 
of it, although Helmholtz thought that it could 
be traced back to SasSnid times (Sensations of 

Tone, 3rd Engl, ed., p. 280), a statement prompted 

by Kiesewetter (Die Musik der Araber), This 
theory “.shows an essential advance on the Pytha- 
gorean .system” said Helmholtz, whilst Sir C 
Hubert H. Parry said that it established “the 
most perfect scale ever devised” (The Art of 
Music, i. 29). The AltSb al-Adjvar contains a 
piece of vocal music written in the secondary 
mode (awas) called nawruz and in the rhythmic 
mode (darb) of ramal, which is perhaps the oldest 
example of Arabian or Persian music in notation 
that has come down to us from written sources. 
It has been given in facsimile in the present 
writer’s History of Arabian Music (facing p. 20) 
and has been dealt with by J. P. N. Land in the 
Vierteljahrsschrift fier Musikuoissenschaft, ii. (1886), 
p. 351 sq. Whilst at Isfahan, Safi al-Din invented 
two musical instruments, the nuzha, a rectangular 
psaltery, and the mugRnt, a sort of arch-lute. 
Both of these instruments are described in the 
Rmuz al-Ttihaf (British Museum MS., Or. 2361 
fols. 263V— 264, 264V — 265), and designs of them 
are given in the pre&tntwntev's Studies in Oriental 
Musical Instruments (1931) and Arabic Muskal 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (1925). 

Bibliography', Biography: Ibn Skahir 
al-Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat, Bulalj:, ii. 18— 
19; liFrlhhri Wasjaf, Bombay, p. 43, 55, 6i, 
65; Ibn Ta^ribardi, al^Manhal al-Sufl, iv., 

sub Kiiab al-Fakk^h^^^ Derenbourg, p. 449- 

450; tramsl. by E. Amar (Archives Marocainesy 
xvi. 372); "Ala’ al-Din al-Bjuwaini, TdrMA 
Dj ahan-GudiUi (G, M, S,, xvi/i.), Introd,, li.; 
Farmer, History of Arabian Music, p. 227— 
229; Carra de Vaux, Les pensetirs de Vhlainy 
iv. 342, 363; Sarton, Introduction to the History 
of Science, ii/ii. 1034 — 1035. — Theory; 
Farmer, Histoty of Arabian Music, p. 202— 
206 ; do , Historical Facts for the Arabian 
Mudcal Influence, see Index; Carra de Vaux, 
Le traitc de^ rapports musicaux .... par Sap 
ed-Din,,,, (1891); Arnold and Guillaume, 
The Legacy of Islam, p. 361, 366, 368; Kiese- 
wetter, Die Musik der Araber, p. 13-15, 2i,$qq,\ 
Land, Reciter ches sur Vhistoire de la gammt 
arabe (Actes VI erne Congres Intern, des Orienty 
1883, P* 72—75, 78—84); Lachmann, Musik 
des OrientSy see Index ; Collangeltes, Etude sur 
la musique arabe (f. A,, 1904 and 1906). 

(H. G. Farmer) 

Al-SAPINA (a.), the usual word for “ship" 
in general, in a more special sense than marM 
which means “conveyance” in the widest sense of 
the word. There is a vast number of terms in Arabic 
for the various kinds of ships, but they are for 
the most part foreign loanwords, in which con- 
nection it may be noted that the loanword asually 
expresses the main distinctive idea of any given 
type of ship (cf. Kindermann, op, cit,, p. II2 sqlj* 
Even the common word saftna is not of Arabic origin 
(see ibid,, p, loS), unlike markah, but the use of 
this word for “ship” shows on the other hand, as 
Fraenkei, Die aram, Fremdw,, p. 215 points out, 
that travel by land was preferred. 

Although the use of the word justifies the 
assumption that navigation was foreip to the 
Arabs originally, this hypothesis, as in aU such 
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cases [cf. e. g. sUk], only holds for the early 
period when a word like safina was taken over. It 
was soon felt to be no longer foreign, and the 
conception of “ship” can therefore no longer be 
considered foreign to the Arabs. It is rather 
different with the much disputed question whether 
the Arabs at the beginning of Islam were 
really acquainted with the sea and with navi- 
gation. A final solution of this problem has 
not yet been reached and so far writers have been 
content to give pros and cons. The question is 
raised primarily by the descriptions of the sea in 
the Kur’an. W. Barthold (Z Z?. M. NS viii, 
[1929], p. 37—43) ^^sks with justice where and 
how Muhammad could have obtained such a clear 
pictuie of the sea and its storms, as these images 
are among the most vivid in the Kur'an. “This 
question”, he says, “is of particular interest, because 
descriptions of the sea are in general foreign to 
Arab poetry, particularly pre-Islamic. Muhammad’s 
biography does not credit him with any sea voyages, 
not even with a journey along the coast”. Nor does 
it make him visit any of the seaports of the time 
like Djidda, Shu'aiba or G^azza [q. v.]. Ndldeke 
goes so far as to assume (A/., v. [1914], p. 163, 
note 3), where he is dealing with the trade of 
the Kuraish with Abyssinia, that Muhammad “may 
possibly himself have been there on one occasion, 
as SGra x. 23, xxix. 65, xxiv. 40 sound as if he 
had personally experienced the terrors of seafaring”. 
Fraenkel (op, cit.^ p. 211) deduces from the ^ur^Sn, 
“that the early Arabs well appreciated that their 
land was washed by the sea on three sides. Sea- I 
faring was of great importance, at least among the 
commercial circles to which Muhammad belonged”, 
otherwise, he thinks, Muhammad would not have 
spoken in no less than 40 passages of the grace 
of God who puts the sea at the service of mankind. 
Fraenkel even talks of “regular traffic” with Abys- 
sinia, which is indicated among other things (e. g. 
Abyssinian slave-girls in Arabia at this time) by 
two traditions, according to one of which the 
wood of a ship sttanded at ^u^aiba was used 
for building the Ka'ba (Tabari, i. 1135), and 
according to the other the first muha^irun sailed 
on two merchant -ships which were going to 
Abyssinia (Tabail, i. 1182). But in the case of 
the stranded ship it is definitely said to have 
been Byzantine and in the second passage there 
is nothing to indicate that the ships were Arab 
(Lammens, La Mecque^ p. 284 = 380, thinks they 
were foreign). Everything indicates that it is 
much more probable that this connection between 
Arabia and the opposite coast was maintained by 
the Abyssinians, a suggestion made also by W. 
Barthold, op. p. 43 for quite different reasons, 
Lammens (Aas Mecqite^ p. 289 = 385) even speaks 
— not however without encountering contra- 
diction — of an Abyssinian dominion of the seas 
and finds in the Meccan chronicles no mention 
of an Arab ship trading with the kingdom of 
Aksum (do., VArahie occidentaU.^ p. 15). On the 
other hand he has to acknowledge that the many 
references in the Kurban and S^ra to navigation 
suggest an intimate acquaintance with the sea. 
But no compatriot of Muljammad or any Beduin 
of the TihSma is ever mentioned as a sailor; this 
is left to the foreigners on the Red Sea coast 
(do,, La Mecque.^ p. 383 =: 379). 

Among the references to sailing in the early 
poetry that in line 102 of ®Amr b, KulthUm’s 
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Mu^allaha is .specially remarkable. lie boasts of 
his Ta^libis that they cover the .surface of the 
sea with their ships. While Goldzihet (Z O. M, 
xliy. [1890]. p. 165 r^.), who holds Fraenkel^. 
point of view, says that this line is undoubtedly 
of great importauce, Noldeke, I\inf Mdailafit., 
i. 49 ) « inclined to the view that' “the Ta^^hlib 
used sometimes to sail the Euphrates in boat/' 
and that “there can be no question of seafaring 
in the proper sense”, lie takes heietomeau 
the broad waters of the Euphrates. The whole 
context shows that we have here to deal simply 
with a poet’s boasting (cf. aLo Jacob, Bedulnai' 
hb&n\ p. 149; which would have all the moie 
effect as this kind of activity on water wa^ quite 
unknown to other tribes and indeed they had a 
certain fear of it (see below). Apart from this 
isolated line, Goldziher, op. points out that 
in the old poetry the sea and various elements 
in navigation are frequently used in similes: the 
caravan on the march for example is frequently 
compared with ships sailing on the sea. These images 
which are usually quite colourless may however 
have originated on the coast and have wandered 
inland as cliches, without it being necessary to 
assume that the poet using them was personally 
acquainted with the sea. We may remind the 
reader of the stereotyped nature ofthe/?tfj 7 ^ [q. v.]. 

Now, as the occasional references to navigation 
must have some basis in fact, and on the other 
hand we know nothing of any cnterpri.ses by 
sea on any scale, it is natural to assume that 
“the Arabs before Muljammad never gut beyond 
coastal traffic along the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf’, as Wiistenfeld supposes in N. G» IV. 

1880, p. 134. Lammens, La Mecque.,^. 285 = 381 
thinks there can only have been fishing on a very 
small scale not far from the shore and the 
occasional plundering of stranded ships (see above). 
With regard to the “foreign imports”, which were 
already found at this date in Arabia, Jacob thinks, 
op. r//., p. 149 that “in any case foreign ships 
(especially Ethiopian and Indian) came to Arab 
ports more often than vice-versa”. Imports ate 
indicated by numerous foreign wares, while, Arabi i 
as Frey tag, Einleitmg.^ p. 276 empbasihes’, 
had few products likely to be exported by ship 
to foreign lands. 

These remarks howevet hold primarily for the 
HidjSz and adjoining lands and cannot be applied 
without question to the whole of Arabia. For 
this region in particular there weie certain factors 
unfavourable for the development of .shipping. 
The story of the stranded ship (see above) cleaily 
shows the lack of wood in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca. There are no good or large harbuuis gn 
the coast: certain old anchorages like Leukekome, 
al-Ujar [q.v.] and Shu^aiba, later became quite 
deserted [see the article The Red Sea 

itself was dreaded on account of its storms and 
reefs, particularly in the north (see the article 
BA9R AL-^xiL2UM, and Mez, EenaUsanee^ p. 476). 
Arabia had further no navigable rivers which might 
have formed a training-ground for the seafaring. 

It is no wonder then if the true Badawj had a 
natural horror of the sea which for long prevented 
him from entrusting himself to the liquid clen*ent. 
This attitude must have hampered the beginnings 
of Islamic seafaring and can still be traced even 
to-day (see L. Brunot, La twr dam Us fradtHom , . . 
a Rabat (t Sale^ Paris 1920, p. i, 3 ; W, (t. Palgravc, 

*3 
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Narrative of a Year's Journey . . London 1865, 
i. 430 quotes “the most un-English words of the 
Hejazee camel-driver”; “He who twice embarks 
on sea is a very infidel”). This dread finds ex- 
pression in the Kur’Sn, where we have references 
to “waves mountains high”, “darkness on the wide 
deep sea, covered by the towering waves above 
which are clouds of darkness piled upon one an- 
other” etc. (Sura, xi. 44; xxiv. 40; also x. 23; xL 
45; xxxi. 31; cf. also the humorous poem in Nol- 
deke, Delectus^ p. 62). Perhaps it is for this reason 
that the Meccans left navigation to foreigners (see 
above) ; in addition there was the contempt felt for 
certain trades (see Goldziher,in Glohus^ Ixvi. [1894], 
p. 203-205). As the Azdis in 'Oman were sailors 
and fishermen they were scorned by the Tamlm as 
“sailors” (see the article Arabia 3. and Wellhausen, 
Shizzenf vi. 25). We have also references to Na- 
bataean and occasionally also to Jewish sailors (see 
Lyall, The Dlwans of ^Ahtd etc., in (r.A/.S., xxi. 
[1913]) P- 6)- . . , 

It is therefore not surprising that m later times, 
when the value of shipping in peace and war 
was finally recognised, sayings were put into the 
mouth of the Prophet definitely permitting trade 
by sea and praising the merits of the maityr of 
the sea (see Wensinck, Handbook^ s.v. Barter and 
Mariyr{s)\ also Lammens, V Arabic occ.^ p. 15 
sg,'). But it was a long time before this view pre- 
vailed. Even at the time when Muhammad was 
cutting the Kuraish off from their markets in the 
north, they preferred a great detour through the 
desert to taking the sea route (Lammens, La 
MecquCi p. 285=5381). The first caliphs were 
still against any enterprise at sea. 'Omar was 
greatly impressed by a seiies of misfoi tunes in 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea (Tabari, i. 2595, 
2820; he is said to have foi bidden sailing [or 
only for worldly purposes ?], see Goldziher, in 
Z, D, M.G,^ xliv. 165 sq,'). He even went so far 
as to punish the chief of the Badjila tribe 'Aifadja 
b. Hardiama al-Azdl al-B§iikT, whom he had 
ordered to invade 'Oman, because he had done 
it by sea, even although he had been successful 
(Ibn ShaldHn, ^Ibar^ i, 21 1). Yet within five years 
of Muhammad’s death (15 = 637) an Arab fleet 
from 'Oman reached Tgnah near Bombay and 
another expedition went to the Gulf of Daibul 
(Baladhtirl, Fuiuh^ P* 43i Mu'lwiya 

who was the founder of the Arab navy. The 
creation of a fleet became moie and more urgent 
during his wars against the Byzantines, in which 
the harbours of Phoenicia were often threatened. 
On this question he had during his governorship to 
meet the resistance of the caliphs, but 'Othman finally 
consented. Alexandria in particular provided ships 
and sailors. It was not till a later date that Mu'fiwiya 
is said to have established naval bases on the 
Palestine coast also (Baladhurl, p. 117; but others 
contradict this; see also the articles 'akkX and 
bairUt). In spite of their dread of the sea “the 
Arabs made the change from the desert and the 
camel to the sea and ship with astonishing rapidity” 
(so Wellhausen in N. G. W. G'dit,^ 1901, p. 418). 
Bold and daring admirals soon arose among them, 
notably Bust [q, v.] and Abu’l-A'war [q. v.]. 

To give an account of the further development 
of Arab seafaring even in its main outlines would 
take us far beyond the scope of this article. With 
regard to the question asked above whether the 
Arabs were acquainted with shipping at the be- 


ginning of Islam we may make the following 
observations. Goldziher’s view (Z. D, M. (?. xlW 
165 sq.) “that the early Arabs were quite femiliai 
with navigation” while “later a certain horror of 
the sea prevailed”, can hardly be maintained (it 
is of couise the contrary which should rather be 
assumed). The tiuth is perhaps that both ideas 
existed side by side. The “horror of the sea” 
seems to have been characteristic of the Arabs of 
the Hidjaz. Since with Isl5m the conditions and 
opinions of this province became so to speak 
classical, the Badawl’s dread of the sea came to 
be accepted as characteristic of all the people of 
the Peninsula. But in view of the geographical 
position of Arabia, a more or less extensive coastal 
traffic must be assumed from the earliest times. 
We even find that in the east the tradition of 
large enterprises by sea survived down to the 
coming of Islam. Mas'udl, Murud^^ i. 308, pre- 
serves an old story, according to which in ancient 
times Chinese ships used to come to 'OmSn, Bah- 
rain, Obolla and Basia, and on the other hand, 
ships from these regions maintained trade with 
China. We also have accounts of the seafaring of 
the Azdis (see above) and more often later of 
daring voyages by the merchants of 'Oman [cf. 
wakwXk]. It is therefore not a matter for surprise, 
that the early voyages of the Muslims to India 
were from this region, at a date when in Syria 
a progiessive governor had to fight the opposition 
of the caliphs, who stubbornly opposed the foun- 
dation of a Muslim fleet. 

So far as we know, the Arabs have written no 
history of their seafaring. The references to sailing 
are of course veiy numerous in the great historical 
works and in other literature also. We shall only 
pick out one or two interesting awlYil\ In the 
opinion of the philologists, Bakra, the mother of 
the companion of the Prophet Yazid b. al-Hakam, 
was the first Arab woman to go on a ship 
{Kitdb al-Aqkdni^ xi. loo, 1. 3 from below). The first 
Muslim to conduct a campaign by sea was, according 
to Makrizi, Nhiiat^ ii. 189,17 sqq,^ al-'Al5^ b. al- 
Hadvaml, who made an attempt to conquer Istakhr 
from Bahrain [q. v.] which was a complete failure 
(this is said to have been in the year 19 = 640, 
i. e. later than the landing at Bombay ; see above). 
The Umaiyad governor Hadjdjadj is said to have 
been the first to have launched ships of timber 
nailed and caulked, while previously the timber had 
been bound together with ropes (Djahiz, Hayavi&n^ 
P- 4*, to sq^* These so called “sewn” ships are 
mentioned at later dates, down to the viith (xiiith) 
century, as a feature of the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. The reason for this style of building 
is variously given, and the fable of the magnetic 
mountain must be connected with it (see the article 
MAgHNATls and also Mez, op. cit.^ p. 472 sq, and 
Reinaud, Fetation des voyages,,,,^ Paris 1845,1. 
91, 136). To this day in certain places primitive 
vessels are in use which have hardly varied in 
the course of thousands of years [cf. e. g. the 
article *krlek in the Supplement]. 

B ibllographyi For a study of the oc- 
currence and meaning of the different terms for 
ship, cf. Hans Kindermann, y^Schiff*^ im Ara* 
bisehen, Bonn (diss.) 1934. — There is no 
history of Arab shipping and navigation. For 
the comprehensive and varied literature to be 
considered see in the first place the references 
in this article and the sources mentioned in 
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them. In the course of the E. /. the subject has 
frequently been dealt with and the reader may 
be referred to the following articles with their 
Bibliography \ china, i., dXr al-sinS*a, fulk, 

HIT, HORMUZ, AL-ISKANDARiYA, ^AIS, KAWSARA, 
AL-SHSLIDAT, gHANFU, AL-OASHABAT,* AL- 
IKULZUM, ICUSAIR, MADAGASKAR, MAHRA, MAISAN, 
SALA, SlilHAB AL-DiN, SOFSLA, SULAIMAN AL- 
MAHRl, SUR, TARABULUS, ZSBAG, ZAFAR 4. — A 
brief survey of the development of Arab shipping 
is given (without sources) by E. Speck, Suhandd 
und Seemacht^ eine handelsgeschichtliche Skhze^ 
Leipzig 1900, p. 32 W* J Die Renaissance 

deslslams^ Heidelberg 1922 deals in ch. 27—29 
with Arab shipping on rivers and sea in the 
ivth (xth) cent. — Syed Sulaiman Nadwi has 
recently written in Urdu: Arabon ki Jahaz-rani 
(^Arab Navigations in Islamic Research Association^ 
N®. 5, Bombay 1935. — On the shipping of 
other Muslim lands we have for Persia: 
Hadi Hasan, A History of Persian Navigation^ 
London 1928 (reviewed in f,R*A.S.^ 1929, 
p, 407 — 410); cf. also Radhakumud Mookerji, 
Indian Shipping^ London-New York 1912. — 
So far no full work has been done on Turkey 
although good preliminary studies exist. Here 
we may refer to the following articles in the E, /, : 
‘arUej, ‘iuugerSfiya, kafudan pasha, kemSl 

RE^IS, KEN^SN PASHA, SHAIR AL-DIN, LEPANTO, 
MEZZOMORTO, NASSADS, PISLE PASHA, PIRI ReTs 
und RiYALA (cf. the note at the end of the BiblS). 

(H. Kindermann) 

SALMANIYA. This name is found in Aba 
Hatim Razi (d, 322 = 934) applied to a series 
of extreme ^I'a sects {ghulat) who paid 
special reverence to the ^ahabt Salman Farisi [q. v.], 
either as a prophet who either left heirs to carry 
on his mission or not, or as a divine emanation 
regarded by some as superior to ^All (Aba Hatim 
Razi, Kitab al-Ztna, f®. 907), In about 220 
(835) Cjaradhlnl wrote against them a special 
refutation. 

This is the “exoteric” name for a group which 
^i'a gnosticism calls by its correct name Slniya 
(or Salsaliya), in contrast to the Mimlya or 'Ainiya, 
— the letter sJn meaning here SalmSn, the mJm 
Muhammad and the ^ain ^AlT — not so much in their 
historical role as in their permanent spiritual one. 
Unlike the Mimlya who give priority to the onoma- 
turgic Prophet, and the 'Ainlya who prefer the 
hidden Imam, the Slniya give pride of place of the 
babf the initiator, minister of the holy spirit. These 
gnostic speculations are to be found expounded 
with some details in my Salmhn Pdk (N®. 7 of the 
PubL Soc. Etudes IranienneSfVvLxis I 934 i P* 35 ’‘ 39 )* 
There it is shown how in different degrees with 
respect to their devotion for Salman the 
blya in the past (cf. Ivanov, transl. of the Umm 
aUKitnb^ in R,E.L^ 1932, p. 419—482), in the 
present the Nusairis [q, v.] and the ‘AlMlShis 
[q. V. and '^ahl-i HAig:^] are connected with the 
Slniya. 

Bibliography*, the study above quoted on 
Salman PUk.^ p. 47 — 5 ®* 

(Louis Massignon) 

SANADJATt weights of a balance (in 
full sana^fat aImUaii^\ also applied to balances, 
steelyards; also the weights of a clock; singular: 
san^a. The forms with ISd also occur {^anaifdt 
and lan^ct) but the former is the more chaste 
(see Lane, s.v.). There are two recognised plural 


forms: sana^dt and unadH (in modern Egyptian 
Arabic sinag.^ pluial of singa). The woid is Persian 
in origin, being connected with mng.. meaning both 
stone and weight, since in ancient times weighu were 
non*metallic (cf. the Hebiew of Deuteronomy xxv. 
13). According to Muslim tradition, it was a Jew- 
named Sumair, dming the time of Haiij<lj3dJ b. 
Yusuf [q.v,], who first proposed to regulate thf* 
new dirhams of the reformed coinage of 75 (694; 
by means of the use of fixed weights (Ibn al- 
Aihlr, iv. 337). Previously the custom appaiently 
had been to weigh one coin of good quality against 
another. When a large number had thus been 
weighed this lot was weighed against a similar 
number and the suiplus, if any. was earned forw-ard. 
The first coin weights of Islam were made of 
bronze and are excessively rare. Weights of iron 
are also recorded but no examples are extant. 
Under the Umaiyad Caliph ^Abd al-Malik (65-89) 
weights made of glass were recommended to be 
used since they did not change by increase or 
decrease (Damirl, Hayat alHayuwdn^ i. 59). This 
carried on the practice of Ptolemaic and Byzantine 
times. These glass weights, however, were confined 
to Egypt and were in use from Umaiyad until 
MamlUk times. The old opinion that they were 
glass coins, nunmi vitrei.^ was first exploded by 
Castiglioni in 1847, and later, after the fact had 
been overlooked, by E. T. Rogers in 1873. Various 
collections of these sana^dt have been published. 
As they generally bear inscriptions with the names 
of Caliphs, or governors, or inspectors of markets, 
and an indication of weight, they are very valuable, 
not only for Islamic history and metrology, but 
also for Arabic epigraphy. 

Bibliography*. Lane, At abu-Knglhh Dict.^ 
s. v. ; Dozy, Supply s. v. ; C. O. Castiglioni, 
DelVuso ciii eram i vein con epipaji cufuhe.^ 
Milan 1847; E. T, Rogers, Glass as a material 
for Standard Coin Weights^ in Nnmismatu 
Chronicle^ 1S73, p. 60 — 88; do., Unpublished 
Gla\s Weights and Measures.^ in J.R^A.S.^ 
1872, p. 98 — XI2; S. Lane-Poole, Arabic Glass 
Coins^ in Num. Ch?’on.y 1872, p, 199-211; do., 
Cat. of Arabic Glast Weights in the British 
Museum.^ London 1891; P. Casanova, £.tuJe 
sur les inscriptions atabes des foids it mesme^ 
en vene.^ Cairo 1891; do., Diner aux en vene 
arabesy in Melanges offet ts a M. Gustave Schlum- 
berger^ Paris 1924, p. 296 — 300; do., Cat. des 
pieces de vene des epoques byzantine et mabe de 
la Collection Fouquet^ in M. M. A. > 893 i 
p. 337 — 414; J. B. Nies, Kufic Glass Weights 
and Bottle Stamps.^ in Proc. of Attwhan Num. 
and Arch. Soc.f New York 1902, p. 48—555 
Sir W. M. F. Petrie, Glass Weights.^ in Nutn. 
Chron.y 19x8, p. Ill — ii6; do., Gh'^s Stamps 
and Weights., (University College of London 
Collection), London 1926 ; A. Grohmann, Arab. 
Eichungsstemptl., Glassgevtichte uttd Amuletteaus 
Wienef* Sammhmgen.^ in Leipzig 1925, 

p. 145 — 226; R. Vasmer, art. San 4 i in F. v. 
Schrbtter’s Wdrlerbmh der Munzhunde.^ Berlin 
1930; H. Sauvaire, Mathiaux pour servir it 
Pkistoire de la numismaiique et de la metrologie 
musulmanes., Paris 1882, p. 19 sqq.\ Lavoix, 
Cat. des Monnaies Musulmanes., Paris 1887, i., 
xlv. sq.\ E. v. Zambaur, in Num. Zeitschrift.^ 
Vienna 1903, p. 3 * 7 — 3*95 M. Jungfleisch, 
Un Poids fatimite en plomh^ in B. I. J?., 1926- 
* 9 * 7 ? P* 1x5—128; do., Poids faiimites en 
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(aklam) upon earthenware (sint)- The glockenspiel 
is* mentioned only by Ibn Qbaibi (fol. 8i^)jind 
he registers the instrument under saz-i ahvah-ifulad 
(intrument of slabs of steel). It comprised 35 slabs, 
each giving a particular note. 

Bibliography'* See article tabl and add 
Sachsse, in Z,D*P*V,*, Lailaiva-Laila,, 

Bairut ed., 1888—1890; Ibn Zaila, Kitab al- 
Kaft, British Museum MS., Or. 2361; Burton, 
The Thousand Nights and a Nighty 1885 — 
1888; Bonanni, Gabinetto armonico . * **, 1722; 
La Borde, Essai sttr la musiqtu ancienne et 
moderne^ 1B70; Ibn Gliaibi, Djamil al-Alhan^ 
Bodleian MS., Marsh 282. (U. G. Farmer) 
'^sanejan ray. The correct form of the 
name is probably SudjSn RSy. He is also the 
author of an Insp^ entitled the Khiilasat al~ 
Makatib^ which he compiled from his own com- 
positions in A.H. 1110 (though 1114 occurs in the 
body of the work), at the request of his son Ray 
Singh and of a Muslim friend. Several passages 
occurring in the Khulasat aU Tawanhk (see p. 127, 
13 1, 207 jj'., 229 and 454 relating to in- 
toxicants, drugs, and games, occur also in the 
Khulasat al-Makatib. The India Office Librai*y has 
a copy of the work (N®. 2109 in Eth^’s Catalogue), 
also the Pan<ijab University Library. 

(Mohammad ^afi^) 

SERBIA (Serbo-Croat Srbiya), the nucleus of 
Jugoslavia and of the mediaeval kingdom of the 
Serbs, which often varied in extent roughly coin- 
ciding with the pre-war kingdom of Serbia, was 
in the earliest historical period inhabited by Illyrian 
and Thracian pastoral tribes. About the year 280 b.c. 
the Celtic tribe of the Scordisci settled in the Mo- 
rawa area and built the fort of Singidunum on the 
site of the modern Belgrade. The Thraco-lllyrian 
tribes, always at war with one another, as well as 
the Hellenes had, in the third century, to submit 
before the all-conquering policy of Rome. The em- 
peror Augustus extended the Roman imperium over 
the whole of the Balkan peninsula as far as the 
Danube. What weie later to be the lands of the 
Serbs were then parts of the provinces of Dalmatia 
(capital Salona) and Pannonia (capital Sirmium, the 
modem Mitrovica) and later (86 a. d.) of the pro- 
vince of Moesia Superior stretching between the 
Danube, Drin and Morawa southwards to the upper 
Vardar valley (capital Viminacium, the modern 
village of Kostalac near Passarowitz). These pro- 
vinces in course of time were broken up into 
smaller administrative units and with other areas 
formed into new provinces with new names. For 
* example in the reign of Diocletian, there were 
separated from Moesia Superior, now called also 
Margensis, the southern part (Kossovopolye, the 
upper Vardar valley with Scubi-Skopje) as Dardania, 
the eastern Danube territory from Aquae (Brza 
Palanka) to the mouth of the Isker, along with all 
the Timok valley with the capital Ratiaria (Ar6er 
[Turk. Akfiar] near Vidin) as Dacia Ripensis. 
Then Dacia Mediterranea was created out of Thracia 
with parts of Upper Moesia (Naissus-NiS and Re- 
mesiana-Bela Palanka). Pannonia was broken up 
into several provinces and separated from Dalmatia 
Praevalis (Doclea and Scodra) as an independent 
territory. 

Under Roman rule the upper classes of the 
Thraco-lllyrian tribes gradually became romanised, 
but at the same time intermarriage with the strong 
and healthy pastoral element brought about a 


revival of the military strength of the decadent 
Romans, who were thus able for a time to with- 
stand the onslaughts of the migrating Sarmaiians' 
Dacians and Germans. These invasions brought 
about changes in the Roman empire which made 
the division into an eastern and a western empire 
inevitable. After the division in 395 the provinces, 
of Dalmatia and Pannonia alone were left to Rome • 
all the others including Moesia Margensis and 
Dardania went to the eastern empire, which was 
to survive for nearly 1,000 years, as, owing to its 
favourable geographical position, its civilisation, and 
the oithodoxy of the foreign peoples who foimed 
states in the Balkans, it was again and again able 
to enforce the recognition of its imperial rule. 

Of the groups of people (Goths, Huns and Avars) 
who from the third century threatened the Roman 
empire none created a state of any permanence 
on its ruins in the Balkan peninsula. But by the 
devastation they wrought in the Roman provinces 
they made it easier for other peoples who came 
with and after them, notably numerous Slave tribes 
(Sloveni), to settle in the depopulated or thinly 
settled areas. 

The Slavs, from the second half of the sixth 
century onwards, taking part in the inroads of 
the Huns, Bulgars and Avars began to occupy 
more and more land south of the Danube and to 
settle there permanently in large numbers. In 
the reign of Heraclius (610 — 641) the process of 
colonisation by the Slavs came to an end, and in 
the couise of the viii^b century ethnical changes 
took place on the Balkan peninsula. The few 
surviving elements of the old Thraco-lllyrian stock 
and of Roman descent became amalgamated with 
the immigrant Slav.s and formed a compact Slavonic 
speaking aiea between the Black Sea and the Save. 
As in the west and north so in the south also, 
on the Balkan peninsula, the Slavs long retained 
their marked individuality in the oiganisation of 
the family and tribe (tribal chiefs = i;upans). Here 
also external force in the first place, the organising 
talent peculiar to ruling peoples, brought indivi- 
dual Slav tribes hitherto at war with one an 
other to combine and form a Slav state on a 
large scale in the East (foundation of the Bulgar 
kingdom by Asparuch). In the west of the penin- 
sula it was not till much later (ixth century) that 
dangers aroused the consciousness of national unity. 
Foreign conquests (Charlemagne’s enterprises in 
Pannonia, the combined Venetian-Frankish attack 
on Dalmatia), advances by the Bulgars from the 
east, forced a number of Slav tribes to combine. 
Certain centres of resistance gradually arose, at 
first without well marked boundaries: between the 
Drau and the Save, the Croats, in the mountains 
between Kolubara and Iban as far as the Drina the 
Serbs, and northwest of the latter between Vrbas 
and Bosna the Bosnians. Other tribes, who for a 
time, notably in the early period, played a leading 
part, were the Narentani, Zachlumi, Travuni, 
and Diocliti. They had their settlements in the 
Herzegovina, Montenegro and Northern Albania. 

Religious influences also contributed largely to 
the separate development of the three south Slav 
nations, the Croats, Serbians and Bosnians, and 
of their political organisations on the ruins of 
the Western Roman empire, the mediaeval king- 
doms of Croatia, Bosnia and Serbia. Croatia early 
adopted Latin Christianity, and remained linked 
up with the west. Bosnia adopted the heresy of 
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Bogomilism which brought about the peculiarly 
isolated position of this state, and facilitated the 
conversion of its inhabitants to Islam in later 
days. But Serbia took over with orthodoxy the 
important part of combining all those Slav tribes 
in the west of the Balkans, who had come under 
the influence of Byzantine civilisation, into a single 
state. 

It was not however till the xii^h century that 
this united Serbian state was formed. Till then 
the local or tribal chiefs (2upans) were fighting 
with one another for land or power, sometimes 
as allies of the three great rivals in the Balkans, 
the Byzantines, Franks and Bulgars. Attempts to 
combine as early as the ninth century broke down. 
The Serbian chief Vlastimir achieved a partial 
success in this direction when about 850 he brought 
southeast Bosnia und Northeast Herzegovina under 
his rule. In the southwest a similar importance 
was attained by the iupan Bela of Trebinje, who 
by marrying his son to Vlastimir’s daughter prepared 
the way for a further union of Serbian lands. This 
was however thwarted by the Byzantine emperor, 
Basil I (867 — 86) who forced Croatia and Serbia 
to recognise his suzerainty. At the end of the ninth 
century the Bulgar czar Simeon conquered the Ser- 
bian lands and installed or deposed the i&upans as 
his vassals according to their loyalty and reliability. 
The Serbian lands would have been completely 
incorporated, if a rapid decline in Bulgarian power 
had not set in immediately after Simeon’s death 
(927). But the prince Vaslav or Ceslav succeeded 
in suppressing the separatist endeavours of the 
other ^upans and putting himself at the head of 
a movement which resulted not only in liberation 
from the Bulgar yoke but in a new combination of 
a number of related tribes in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Old Serbia and Montenegro under the common 
name of Serbians. But this first Serbian national 
state was not destined to endure long ; it collapsed 
very soon after its founder had fallen in battle 
against the Magyars (960) who now began to 
press into the Balkans, for there was no one 
there, like Caslav, able to hold together all the 
heterogeneous elements, and to convince the petty 
princes of the necessity of subordinating tribal 
and family interests to those of the whole nation. 
The Serbs again became subjects, first of the 
Byzantines under the emperor Tzimiskes, who rightly 
recognised that the focus of the Serbian state was 
in Raska, the central district near Ras (in the 
modern Novi Pazar, Old Serbia), and first conquered 
this after a vigorous resistance and was then 
able to subdue the other tribes without difficulty. 
At the end of the tenth century however, the 
Czar Samuel, the founder of a strong new Bulgar 
state, look the lands of the Serbs from Byzantium 
but, fearing a threat to his own kingdom from the 
Serbian efforts at independence, did not incorporate 
their territory, but gave them a certain degree of 
autonomy under their own rulers, Ivan Vladimir 
in Zeta (Montenegro) and Dragomir in Trebinje 
and Chulm (Herzegovina). 

After the conquest of Bulgaria by Basil Bulgar- 
oktonos (1018) all the Serbian lands again passed, 
but only nominally, under Byzantine suzerainty. 
The period following is filled with fighting of the 
Serbs against their overlords and ceaseless feuds 
between their own chiefs. Startmg in Zeta, which as 
in later times also possessed a strong sense of in- 
dependence, a new Serbian movement for union 


began under the leadership of Vojiriav, the chief 
of this mountain land, when dynastic tumble.^ broke 
out in the Byzantine empiie after the fleath of 
Basil JI. Vojislav’s son Michael then founded 
the first independent Seibian state on a large 
scale, which Giegory VH iccngnised by bestounig 
the royal crown on this ruler in 1077. able 
son Bodin was successful in the stiuggle for the 
crown after Michael’s death in 1081 and ruled 
from his capital in Scutari a kingdom whi^h 
comprised the whole of the modem Montenegro, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, as well as the noithern 
pait of old Serbia (Raska). When Borlin died 
in iioi, his kingdom was at once bioken up 
into three paits (Zcla, Raska and ISosna) and a 
fierce struggle !>roke out between the rnleis of 
Raska and Zeta for supiemacy. Finally (Jeorge 
Bodinovic, king of Zeta, und Uros, Zupan of Ra-fka 
united, recognising that the Byzantines uere their 
worst enemy, but they were already too much 
weakened to prevent their land being again con- 
quered (by John Comnenos). In spile of vaiious 
attempts to cast off the yoke, the Serbs, as a 
result of the rivalries among their chiefs which weie 
encouraged by the Byzantines, had to submit to 
foreign rule again under the emperor Manuel. It was 
only the able and energetic ?upan of Raska Stephan 
Nemanja (c. 1171 — 96), who succeeded in shaking 
off the yoke and becoming the founder of the 
Serbian state, which was to play suchan impoitant 
pait In the Balkans in the middle ages. By adding 
Zeta to his own lands Nemanja first of all pul 
an end to the long struggle for supremacy between 
the two. He foiced his numerous bi others, lotd-» 
of various districts, to recognise his suzerainty as 
great Iupan and, taking advantage of the state of 
anarchy in the Byzantine empire following the 
death of Manuel in ii8o, first in alliance with 
the Magyais and then with the Bulgars f}*etcr and 
Assen), was able to extend his kingdom by successful 
conquest to such an extent that it included all 
Serb areas in the countries later known as Dalmatm, 
Serbia and Montenegro. 

Nemanja also strengthened his kingdom internally 
by the introduction of one faith, the oithodox, as 
the state religion and by the spread of education. 
A pious ruler, founder and builder of monasteries, 
of which the imposing buildings of Studenitra north 
of Ras and ChilaniTar on Athos still stand, he 
ended his life in a monastery as the monk Simeon, 
resigning the throne in favour of his youngei aon 
Stephan and following the example of his youngest 
son Rastko (the monk Sava in the monastery of 
Vatopedi on Athos). Sava was Serbia’s first great 
scholar, archbishop and organiser of the national 
church. His brother, the great zupan Stephan, 
built his residence, the monastery of with the 
coronation church of the Serbian kings. Stephan, 
later known as the “first crowned” (1196-- -1227)1 
had inherited the talent for ruling and particularly 
the diplomatic ability of his father and follow^ed his 
example in every respect. He was able to defend 
his throne against his brother Vlkan with the help 
of Kalojan, Czar of the Bulgars, and, cleverly ex- 
ploiting the crises in the l^lkans as well as his 
relationship to the Doge of Venice, to obtain from 
the Pope the royal crown for himself in 1217. Of 
his three sons, Stephan Radoslav, Stephan Vladislav 
and Stephan Uro§, who followed him in succession, 
the last named was able to continue his father’s and 
grandfather’s policy and to strengthen and further 
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develop the Serbian kingdom to a great extent. 
The expansion of Nemanjid power reached a re- 
markable height under his son Stephan Urob II 
Milutin (1282 — 1321). He extended his territory 
by the conquest of great stretches of Macedonia 
(Debra, KiSevo and Porec) as well as of Durazzo 
and the whole of the northern half of Albania. 
From the struggle for the throne that followed 
his death, his son Stephan Uros III of Decani (so 
called after the monastery founded by him where 
he was afterwards buried), who had been blinded 
by his father as a punishment for disobedience, 
emerged victorious and conquered new lands in 
the southeast (VelbuH-Kuslendil, Slip and Veles). 
But a rising of the nobles forced him to abdicate 
in favour of his son DuSan, who was to bring 
Serbian power to its greatest heights. 

Stephan Dusau (1331— 1355 ) whom history 
rightly calls the “Strong” (Silni) was only 22 when 
he came to the throne but his bravery and diplomatic 
gifts enabled him from the first to follow his aim 
of making Serbia the predominant state in the 
Balkans. Cleverly taking advantage of the rivalries 
of his neighbours, especially of the 14 years civil 
war in the Byzantine kingdom between the followers 
of the Comnenoi and those of the Palaeologi, he 
made great conquests. By 1346 he felt himself ruler 
of a new empire in the Balkans and therefore on 
April 1 6, 1346 had himself crowned as orthodox 
Czar and sole ruler of the Serbs, Greeks, Bulgars 
and Albanians. His great empire, which included 
all the land of the Balkans as far as the Gulf of 
Corinth with the exception of the northwestern 
parts of Bulgaria, and the southeastern parts of 
northern Greece and Bosnia, which the contemporary 
expansion of the power of Hungary had prevented 
him from taking, DuSan endeavoured to knit more 
strongly together by the bond of internal order. 
This object was to be attained primarily by his 
celebrated code of laws promulgated in May 1349, 
as well as by the erection of a Serbian patriarchate. 
But however much care and vigour Dusan might 
devote to strengthening his kingdom externally 
and internally, and strive by raising its culture to 
put it on a level with contemporary powers, he 
was not able to secure it a long existence. With 
the death of this remarkable ruler (1355) around 
whom many legends have gathered, the iron ring 
burst which held the gigantic edifice together. 
The empire again broke up into its constituent 
elements, Dusan^s young and incapable son and 
successor Stephan UroS (1355—137 1) was too weak 
to check the separatist movements of the various 
petty local chiefs and governors, or to prevent the 
loss of the lands inhabited by peoples of other 
stocks (especially Greeks). From the very first his 
father’s half-brother Simeon, governor of Epirus, 
disputed his succession and had himself proclaimed 
“emperor of the Greeks, Serbs and of all Albania” 
at Kastoria. In western Macedonia, VukaSin set 
himself up as “king of the land of the Serbs, of 
the Greeks and of the western territory”, on 
the coast and in Zeta three brothers (Sratzimir, 
George and Bal§a) seized the power, on the left 
bank of the Vardar the Dejanovici (the despot 
DragoS and his brother Constantin), and Vukalin’s 
brother UgljeSa became despot in eastern Macedonia 
(between the Struma and Rhodope). In the Drina 
area (between Rudnik and Konavlja) 2 upan Nikola 
^tamanovid ruled and his neighbour was Knez 
Irazar, lord of Rudnik, The break-up of the Serbian 


kingdom and the lack of unity among its various 
rulers facilitated the conquest by the Turks. Foie- 
seeing the great danger, King VukaSin and his 
biothei UgljeSa set out against Adiianople with 
a large army originally assembled for the subjection 
of their Serbian rivals. In the battle of Crnomen 
(&rmen)on the Maiitza however, they were defeated 
and both slain (Sept. 26, 1371). The Ottomans 
thereupon occupied all the land south of the 
Saidagh and forced upon the Serbs a fight for their 
very e.xistence. The Serbian princes in Macedonia 
including Vukasin’s son Kraljevic Marko, celebrated 
in legend and ballad, had soon to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Turkish sovereign and to 
give him military service and pay tribute. 

In spite of all the danger threatened from the 
common enemy, the local struggle for land and 
power went on among those Serbian rulers who still 
remained independent. Knez Lazar, the most power- 
ful among them, who luled the whole of the Morava 
territory from the Danube to Novo Brdo in alliance 
with the Bosnian Ban Tvrtko, deprived his neigh- 
bour Altamanovid of his lands and shared them with 
the lord of Bosnia, to whom he also granted the 
right (as great-grandson of I)u.san in the female 
line) of being crowned king of Serbia. Tvrtko, as 
founder of a new united Serbian kingdom, felt him- 
self called upon to lead a new force against the 
Muhammadan conquerors. But the much sung, 
much lamented battle on the field of Kosovo on St, 
Vitus’s day (Vidovdan), June 15, 1389 (old style), 
in which the Turks defeated the great combined 
army of king Tvrtko, prince Lazar and his son-in- 
law Vuk Brankovic, ended in the complete rout of 
the Christians in spite of the initial confusion in 
the ranks of the Turks when SullSn Murad was mur- 
dered by the Serban noble Ohilic (properly Kobilic), 
when his son BSyazid assumed the leadership. The 
Turkish victory was a death-blow to the Serbian 
state and the doom of its independence although 
it was able to survive for another 70 years. 

Lazar’s son and successor Stephan Lazarevic, 
who had at first as Bayazid’s vassal to take part 
in his campaigns, even in that against Timiir 
Khan, exchanged after the Turkish defeat at An- 
gora (1402) yoke for the Ottoman the suzerainty 
of Sigismund of Hungary, which brought him 
territorial gains. The Byzantine emperor Johannes 
granted him the title of despot. In Muhammad I’s 
struggle with his brother M&sa, he helped the 
former to his victory at Camorlu (between Samokov 
and Ichtiman) and thus — to Serbia’s destruction 
— to the consolidation of Ottoman power on 
European soil. He himself was still further able 
to increase his power. In the war with Venice 
over the inheritance of the Balsici he obtained ^ta, 
so that his kingdom stretched from the Adriatic 
to the Danube. When he died childless in 1427, 
he was succeeded by his nephew George Vlkovid 
or Brankovic (1427 — 1456), the last ruler oi 
Serbia of any note. By skilful intermarriages (his 
younger daughter Katharina to Sigismund’s powerful 
brother-in-law count Ulrich von Cilli, and his elder 
daughter Mara to SultSn MurSd II) he tried to 
secure his despotate against east and west. But this 
security proved insufficient against the Turkish 
desire for conquest. When on Sigismund’s death the 
Turks attacked both Hungary and Serbia at once, 
they deprived him of his strongly fortified capital 
Smederevo, built only shortly before (Au^st, 
2439). 1439 to X444 Serbia had again to 
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submit to Turkish suzerainty. Participation in 
Ilunyadi’s great campaign against the Turks restored 
to George by the armistice of Szegedin (July 1444J 
the lands of his despotate on payment of an 
annual tribute. His refusal to take part in new 
Magyar enterprises against the Turks (especially 
in Ilunyadi’s campaign of 1446 which ended so 
disastrously on the blooddrenched field of Kosovo) 
only procured him a brief and nominal peace with 
Muhammad II; for in the very next year the 
vigorous ruler of the Turks began to prepare the 
powerful blow which was to end in the fall of 
the Byzantine empire and, after clearing away 
this last obstacle between Europe and Asia, the 
complete subjection of the Balkan peninsula and 
with it the downfall of the Serbian state. 

Only a year after the fall of Constantinople, 
Muhammad attacked Serbia with a large force and 
laid it waste in dreadful fashion. Hunyadi, to 
whom the despot appealed for help, inflicted a 
defeat on Muhammad in a surprise counter-attack 
at Krusevatz. Of George Brankovic’s two hurriedly 
assembled armies, the one led by Skobalic was 
destroyed and the Turks began to act so barbarously 
that their atrocities it aroused the whole of Europe. 
But lack of unity among the Christian powers 
hindered a new crusade against the Turks. Discord 
between the allies facilitated a Turkish victory. Blow 
fell after blow, at Brdo, PriStina and Prizren. To 
obtain a free hand against the strong Christian 
fortress of Belgrade, bravely defended by Hunyadi, 
the sultan made a separate peace with George and 
left him the northern part of the despotate, the 
lands north of KruSevatz and east of the Morava, 
but on Dec, 24, 1456 the 8i-year-old George 
died, the last Serbian despot, who had tried with 
might and main to maintain his kingdom as an 
independent island in the midst of Ottoman armies. 
His youngest son Lazar concluded peace with the 
Tuiks but died within two years. As he left no 
sons, civil war broke out: Hungary, Bosnia and 
Turkey all endeavoured to influence the succession. 
When Hungary finally succeeded in procuring the 
despotate for the Bosnian prince Stephan TomaSevic 
by his marriage with Lazar’s daughter (1459) in 
the hope that the union of Serbia and Bosnia would 
create a strong barrier against the Ottoman advance, 
Sultan Muhammad foiled the scheme by invading 
Serbia with a large army, taking Smederevo without 
striking a blow (June 20, 1459) and putting an 
end to the Serbian state by changing the despotate 
into a Turkish paslialik. 

The days of Serbia’s independence were now 
over. The Serb lands were divided into a number 
of administrative districts, sandja^s, under san- 
djakibegs who were under the beglerbeg of Sofia, 
As in all the provinces of Turkey, the land 
in the Serbian sandjalfs was allotted to feudal 
tenants, to spahis as fiefs and ; q.v.). 

Under the Turkish social system, the Serbians like 
non-Muslims in the other conquered lands became 
slaves, ra^tya without rights. But Turkish rule 
in Serbia was at first quite lenient. The reason 
for this was mainly the religious toleration which 
the Ottomans exercised with an eye to their future 
conquests, and to which the Balkan Christians owed 
the fact that they were not exterminated but regmned 
their freedom again after centuries; for the churches 
and monasteries contributed very largely to the 
preservation of the national consciousness, to main- 
taining the national language and to the preser- 


vation of Serbian iminner, an<lcu-.toin«„ The lUlUu 
peoples were also saved fiom cMeriiimafion f»y 
the fact that the Turks, who wtic Ihem^cUc fully 
occupied in fighting, rcquiicd the ( hri>,ti:.n, 
agiiculturists, artisans and miners. 'llu‘ 'lurks tlkcni- 
selves settled almost exclusively in '-tiutcgicahy 
important points, in town-., larely or ncser in ♦he 
villages. Many south Slav to^ula which developed 
under Turkish rule 01 were founded by the Turl , 
long maintained their predominantly Tui\*->h <;h> 
racter because the Christian element was not tolcia'etl 
in them or had been foicibly diivcn out. V.i.t 
migrations of Serbs took place, which rcsuitui 
in great changes in the distribution of popubtion 
in the Balkans. There was considerable migration 
into southern Hungary, southwest Bosnia ,nnd into 
the marches of Croatia. This increased, witii 
the beginning of the decline of Ottoman power 
in the xvitli century, the position of the Balkan 
Christians became consideiably worse. Beyond flit 
Turkish frontiers there weic organised well armed 
bands who fought as Uskoks, Bredavtres or I’rilieg *, 
usually in Austrian service, unceasingly against 
the Turkish oppressors. They undettuok counlle-.^ 
attempts at liberation on their own initiative, all 
of which failed, but nevertheless they gave the S<'rb . 
valuable practice in the use of arms, as did th< 
from now on ever more active participation in the 
Turkish wars in the ranks of Austria. The defeat 
of Kara Mustafa before Vienna (1685) was followed 
by the offensive of the Holy League against the 
Ottomans, in which large numbers of Seibs tool, 
part as volunteers. The imperial force.-. t(*ok Mi 
(1689) and Count Piccolomini penetrated far int > 
south Serbia, where he occupied Pri/.rcn and I'ei, 
Louis XIV’s declaration of war and ei>idcmics in 
the imperial army forced the latter to withdiaw. 
Fearing the vengeance of the Tuiks, large bodies 
of Serbs (some 200,000) joined the retreating army 
under the leadership of the patriarch Arseniie 111 
I Tzrnojevic. They were settled in the »*par.sely in- 
habited districts of South Hungary on the M.iros, 
Theiss and Danube. After the peace of Carlowit/ 
(1699) a second great wave of immigration entered 
Austria, By this peace the Turks Io.st Hungary; 
only thebanate of Temesvar and the southern pait 
of Sirmia remained to them. In the next war waged 
by Charles VI along with Venice, Prince Kugen took 
Belgrade (Aug. 18, 1717), and at the peace of Pas- 
sarowitz (1718) the banatc of Temesvar and the 
pashalik of Serbia passed to Austria. The period 
of Austrian rule in Serbia (1718 — * 739 ) 
spite of occasional oppression by the fiscal authorities, 
for the hard-tried, wasted and depopulated country 
one in which it could enjoy the blessings of a 
higher civilisation and culture. The Serbs were forced 
to recognise this, when after the unfortunate war 
made by Austria in alliance with Russia ( 1737 "*- 
1739) the peace of Belgrade restored the Serbian 
pa§halik to Turkey and the Serbs were oppressed 
even more harshly than before. The vicinity of the 
Danube monarchy was undoubtedly of great im- 
portance for the Serbs, Through the intermediary 
of Austria they were brought into contact with 
European culture : and on Austrian soil the Serbian 
emigrants created an intellectual centre at Neusatr. 

It was here that Dositej Obradovic, father of the 
modern Serbian literature, developed his activity in 
educating his people, and Vuk Karaditld, the great 
reformer of the Serbo-Croat literary language, was 
able to carry though his reforms only by circuitous 
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routes through the Woiwodina (Sirmia, the banate 
and Ba£ka). But Austria did not only influence 
the intellectual development of the Serbs but by 
its constant wais with the Porte giadually prepared 
the way for the political liberation of the Balkan 
peoples ; for Serbs entered the Austrian army in con- 
tinually incieasing numbers. In 1787 independent 
units under the leadeiship of Serbian officers had 
already been formed and they gained consideiable 
strategic successes. Colonel Michaljevic, for example, 
in 1790 won notable victories at Jagodina, Cupiija 
and Krusevatz. General Laudon, who had recaptured 
the fortress of Belgrade in 17S9, was able to occupy 
a considerable portion of the pashalik. The peace 
of Sistova (1791), however, brought the Serbs once 
more under the yoke, whrch was harsher than ever, 
especially as after the peace of Jassy they were 
abandoned without defence to the outrages of the 
demoralised janissaries, when the Turkish empire 
was in a state of complete anarchy as a result of 
the excesses of the dismissed mercenaries (KrdZalijes, 
dagkll es&klyMf hill-bandits) and the risings of 
several provincial governors: in Belgrade their 
leaders, the so-called four dahias (usurpers) seized 
the power and inaugurated a reign of terror which 
led even the Turks to complain to the sultan. 
The helpless sultSn threatened to arm the Christians 
and thus poured oil into the flames. The answer 
of the dahias was the assassination of 72 prominent 
Serbs. 

This became the immediate cause of the Serb 
rising of 1804, which began in perfectly loyal 
fashion as a fight between those who remained 
faithful to the sultSn against those who resisted 
the Porte. The vigorous George Petr o vie, usually 
known as “Black George” (Karadjordje), from his 
dark complexion was chosen as supreme chief 
(vihovni void) of the whole movement. The choice 
was a fortunate one, for the illiterate hajduk and 
pigdealer from Topola, formerly an Austrian N. 
C. O., w'as to develop the most remarkable talents. 
He led his people from victory to victory and by 
the summer had cleared the whole pasha-Hk of 
Turks. He then appeared before Belgrade which 
was strongly fortified. Selim HI at first favoured 
the Serbian movement and even sent the Bosnian 
Bekir Pasha with a considerable army to assist it. 
This gave the rebellion an appearance of loyalty 
and contributed not a little to its success : Belgrade 
fell and the rule of the dahias was at an end. 
But after the dahias, whom the sultSn handed over 
to the vengeance of the populace, were disposed of 
peace did not come to the paghalik. On account 
of new atroerties inflicted on the Serbian inhabitants, 
the Serbs, who moreover were conducting secret 
negotiations through delegations with Russia and 
Austria, refused to lay down their arms. As the 
Porte refused their request for the appointment 
of a chief knez, they rose again. The aim of 
the rebellion, this time directed against the sultan, 
was a different one: complete liberation and 
restoration of the Serb state. Defeats of the Turks, 
espedally that of l^afiz Pasha at Ivankovatz (Aug. 
1805), had almost brought about peace between 
the rebels and the Porte, since the latter declared 
itself ready to giant autonomy and hand over the 
fortres^s to the Serbs, in return only for an an- 
nual tribute and the right of maintaining a muhasil 
with 150 men in the fortress of Belgrade, ’ 

The outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war of 1806, 
however, caused the peace negotiations to come 


to nought as Russia, hoping to gain reliefthroueh 
the activity of the insurgents, through her wi> 
agent Rodofinikin held out to the Serbs the 
prospect of complete independence and brought 
about the rejection of the exceedingly favourable 
offer. Although the Russians, who concluded a 
military agreement which suited themselves only 
gave the Serbs no assistance, the latter were able 
to achieve some successes. The indefatigable 
Rodofinikin, however, succeeded in procuring for 
Russia considerable influence in Serbia through 
the knezes and woiwods who were jealous of the 
increasing power of Karadjordje, so that the 
Austrophil leader had to submit to a Russian 
protectorate in order to thwart the plans of his 
opponents who sought his overthrow. 

Events in western Europe quickly altered the 
political situation in the Balkans also. The peace of 
Tilsit resulted in the truce of Slobodzija between 
Russia and the Porte, by which the Serbs suffered 
their first disillusionment regarding Russia, as the 
latter recognised the Porte’s contention that the 
settlement of the Serbian question was her own 
affair. The integrity of Turkey was guaranted at 
Erfurt (art. 16): Serbia remained a Turkish 
possession. In the spring of 1S09, war between 
Russia and the Porte broke out again. After defeats 
of the Russians and Serbians in 1809 and after the 
reconquest of the greater part of the pashalik, through 
the quarrels of the woiwods, the rebels amply, 
supported at last by the Russians, were able by 
the autumn of 1810 to occupy the whole of Serbia 
again. But the stay of a Russian force for four months 
in Serbia had so strengthened the Russophrl party 
that all the woiwods \v ith the exception of kara- 
djordje and Mladen Milovanovic belonged to it. They 
procured the establishment of a permanent Russian 
garrison in Belgrade, the commandant of which 
was to form an administration in Serbia. By the 
peace of Bucarest (May 28, 1812), w’hich Russia 
had to conclude hurriedly on account of Napoleon’s 
campaign, the Serbs were delivered over to Turkey, 
for, although art. 8 gave them home rule, on the 
other hand, it demanded the destruction of all 
new fortiesses and the suirender of the old ones 
to the Turks, thus depriving the country of all 
security. The Turks also, taking advantage of the 
preoccupation of the whole of Europe w'ith Napoleon, 
very soon attempted to restore their rule in Serbia, 
and succeeded very quickly because lack of unity 
among the woiwods and want of confidence and 
enthusiasm in the ranks of the rebels forced 
Karadjordje to give up the struggle against 
superior forces. With many of his countrymen he 
left Serbia and was imprisoned by the Austrian 
authoiities in Semlin. The other woiwods disbanded 
their troops and surrendered to the Turks who 
again occupied Belgrade, Sabac and Valjevo. 

In Serbia there remained only one leader who 
had presence of mind and diplomatic talent: Milo§ 
Obrenovic, woiwod of US&ice. By an attitude of 
loyalty he was able to inspire the Turks with 
confidence and for a time to maintain peace in 
the land. Renewed oppression, actually encouraged 
by Russia, who demanded obedience from the Serbs 
to her new ally Turkey, forced Milo^ to raise 
the standard of rebellion on Palm Sunday i8iS* 
Cleverly playing off the two Turkish generals 
Hurskid Pasha and Mar^askH ®AlI Pasha against one 
another, ho finally came to an agreement with the 
latter by vrhich Serbia’s autonomy was confirmed. 
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Milob, whom the Poite recognised as supieme knez, 
disposed in drastic fashion of bis rivals, including 
Karadjoidje who had retuin-d to Serbia (assassinated 
July 27,1817), and had himself elected hereditaiy 
ruler of Serbia on Nov. 6, 1817, No agreement 
could however be reached on questions of finance 
and boundaries. By the convention of Akkerman 
(Oct. £826) all the provisions of art. 8 of the Buca- 
lest treaty were confirmed but they was not carried 
out till Dec. 1830, when a hh^U-i $harlf recognised 
Serbia as an autonomous principality under the 
suzerainty of the sultan. 

Ill Scibia there took place undei Milosa change 
in the internal administration, the transition from 
puiely Turkish to Serbian national government. 
But the first prince conducted himself more 
despotically than any Turkish pasha and soon 
made himself so hated that a strong opposition 
began to woik for his fall or the limitation of 
his powers. Suppoited by Russia and Turkey, 
who did not like Milos’s too great independence, 
they were finally able to obtain (1838) the passing 
of a constitutional law {tistav) which transferred all 
the power in the state to a senate of 17 members 
appointed, it is true, by the piince, but incapable 
of being lemoved from office. Milos found himself 
foiced to abdicate in favour of his son Milan 
(June I, 1839). But the latter was dying and 
only lived 26 days longer, without ever knowing 
he had been raised to the throne. His 16-year- 
old bi other Michael then inherited the throne and 
with it the hatred of Russia and of the members 
of the Senate. Russia and the Forte took pait in 
the stiuggle that followed between his followers 
and the party known as the defenders of the 
constitution {ustavobramieli), Russia compelled the 
retuin of the banished opposition leader Vu6ic, 
who stined up the people against Michael and 
forced him (end of Aug. 1842)10 escape to Semlin. 
On Sept. 14 the Skupstina declared that Michael 
and the whole Obrenovic family had forfeited the 
throne. In the leign of his successor, Alexander 
Karadiotdje vie (1842 — 1858), European culture and 
civilisation entered Serbia but with them liberalism. 
In the Crimean War Alexander remained neutral, 
to the disgust of the Russian panslavists. Although 
the peace of Paiis freed Serbia from the Russian 
protectorate, and replaced it by a guaiantee of 
all the great powers, Russia's hostile policy to 
the ruler still made itself felt in Belgrade. Disturb- 
ances, conflicts between the court camarilla and the | 
Senate triumvirate (Vu5ic, Garsanin, Anastasijevic) | 
and a conspiracy against the prince’s life ended 
in the Skupitina of St. Andrew’s Day (Dec. ii, 
1858) which deposed Alexander but, against the 
wish of the triumvirate, summoned the aged Milo^ 
Obienovic to the throne for a second time. After 
a brief reign filled with vengeance, the 8o-year-old 
ruler died on Sept. 26, i860, and was succeeded 
by his son Michael, also for the second time. He 
followed in his father’s footsteps in seizing all the 
power, but he was an enlightened despot. Under the 
influence of the national youth movement (pmla- 
dim) then beginning, he prepared a great scheme 
for uniting all the Southern Slavs under Serbian 
hegemony. The first thing to do was to clear the 
country of Turks which after much bloodshed 
was done in 1866 with Russian support, for the 
Turks declared themselves prepared to evacuate 
all fortresses, only in future the sul^ti’s flags were 
to fly alongside of the Serbian as a sign of 


Turkish suzeiainty. Michael is alsoiighti) rcgaidcd 
as the father of the idea of a Balkan alliance. 
For in the spring of 1867 wc find him difCU’^sing 
with Bulgarian emigiants and with Grei'k> and 
Rumanians a gieat joint enteipiise against 
Tuiks. His assassination in the park »tt 'foptuler 
(June 10, 1868) brought all bis schemes to an end; 
nor did it help the partisan** of the Kaiad', jrdjf'vu.i. 
General Blaznavatz (really Milivoje Pe'iovu. pcihap* 
an illegitimate son of Milos; wuh the help of the 
gariison of Belgiade placed on the tin one Mickael’* 
nephew, the 14 year old Milan 01»renovK Afttr foui 
years of tyiannical rule by the legents ( Blaznasat , 
Ristic and Gavrilovic), Milan bunself seized the 
power in 1872 but had at fiist, uudei the influence 
of Ristic, the Kussophil leader of the Ithetah t(>lder 
group of the intelligentsia), to be guided in hi*, 
policy by Russia Relying on the fiiendship of 
Russia, he adopted a defiant attitude on the occasion 
of the Bosnian and Bulgarian rising of 1875-1876, 
and finally (June 30, 1876) dcclaied war on the 
Porte, jointly with Montenegro, After initial succeasrs 
under the leadership of the Russian general Corni* 
jev, the Serbians suffered a defeat at Deligiad in 
September and anothei in October at Djunis. At 
Milan’s request, Russia forced a truce upon the 
Porte (Nov. i, 1876) which wa& followed on Febr. 28 
through English intervention by a peace ba.cd 
on the status quo. It was only after the fall of 
Plevna that the Serbs decided to take part in the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-1878, The prefcienre 
shown by Russia to Bulgaiia at St. Slefano induced 
the Russophil Ristic to turn to Austria, who ob- 
tained for Serbia at the Berlin Congress, in retuin 
for the promise of a railway Belgtade-Vraiija- Pilot, 
the districts of Pirot, Ni^, Vunja, I e>koval/ and 
the Toplitza valley. But as theie was gieat diicontent 
in Serbia at the allocation of the pio\inces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to .\ustrla, Kistic’s cabinet, 
formed in October 1878, letuined to the old 
Russophil policy. An Austrian ultimatum icgauling 
the nonfulfilment of pledges given to the monai thy 
threatened to biing about a conflict. The progiessive 
paity that had arisen in the seventie-, (Napred- 
njaks, younger group of the Serbian inteUigent »ia ) 
opposed the allpowerful statesman, and Milan, tiieil 
of the tutelage of the masterful Ristic, entrusted 
one of its most important mcniber'i Piiocanatz 
with the formation of a cabinet (Nov. 1880). Peace 
was made with Austria and even a secret treaty 
concluded (June 28, 18S1) in which the Vienna 
goveinment promised Seibia the Vardar valley and 
western Macedonia in leturn for her abandonment 
of all irredentist plans. The Pn manat/ cabinet 
had also to fight a vigoious opposition, eagei foi 
aieform of the constitution the radical party founded, 
in the seventies and led by the young engineer 
Nikola Pasi6, Great discontent pievailed in the 
country, which, in spite of the proclamation of Milan 
as king (March 6, 1882), increased, especially as 
a result of the financial crisis produced by the 
building of the railway, and reached its height 
in an attempt on Milan and in the gieat lising of 
Zajefear (October 1883) which was put down with 
great cruelty by the Chiistid ministiy. Garasanin’s 
Austrophil cabinet formed in 1884 had not only to 
deal with internal disturbances but also to wage a war 
with Bulgaria, declared on Nov. 13, *885 by king 
Milan who described the union of eastern Rumelia 
to Bulgaria as disturbing the equilibrium of the 
Balkans: his army however suffered a disastrous 
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defeat by Nov. 19 at Slivnitza. Only the inter- 
vention of Austria saved Seibia from a greater 
disaster; she procured for her in the peace of 
Bucarest (March 3, 1886) the teiritorial status quo. 
This misfortune and the increasing national debt 
intensified the radical opposition. When Milan’s 
last attempt to secure his position by the in- 
troduction of a liberal constitution (Dec. 22, 1888- 
Jau. 3, 1889) failed, he abdicated on March 6, 

1 889 in favour of his 1 2 year old son, Alexander. 

The reign of the last Obrenovic (1889 — 1903) 
was a succession of foreign and domestic difficulties 
to which Milan who was continually striving for 
influence greatly contributed, lie stirred up bitter 
strife between parties, regents, governments and 
Skupstina and brought about the cottf> d'etat of 
April 13, 1893 which handed over the reins of 
government to Alexander, now only 17. Unceasing 
ministerial and financial crises, as well as court 
scandals, the expulsion of Milan and of the queen 
mother Natalja, Alexander’s marriage, generally 
disapproved of, with Draga Masin, the widow of 
an engineer, constitutional experiments (introduction 
of the two chamber-system, restoration of the con- 
stitution of 1869), autocratic rule and influence of 
favouiites, finally the plan for making the queen’s 
brother, Lt. Nikodem Lunjevitza, successor to the 
tin one, made the situation so bad that a conspiracy 
of officers sought a solution by force. In the night 
of June II, 1903 the Obrenovic dynasty was wiped 
out by the assassination of the king and queen. 

Peter Karadjordjevic, born in 1844, son of the 
dethroned prince Alexander, who had received a 
democratic education and was summoned to the 
throne by the Skupstina on June 15, 1903 as 
Peter I, left the government to the parliamentary 
majority and the leader of the strongest party, the 
radicals, Nikola Pasi6, thus guided the fortunes of 
Serbia. He held office with few interruptions till 
the end of his life. As he adopted in his political 
programme the irredentist, Greater-Serbian plans 
of prince Michael, the change of dynasty also 
meant a radical change of policy; a complete 
alienation from Austria and a closer association 
with panslavist Russia. The centre of the Greater 
Serbian policy of the Belgrade government was 
the two provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 
public meetings in Seibia the mandate of occupation 
was declaied to be merely provisional, and the sultSn 
to be the real sovereign of Bosnia. Austria therefore 
hastened to annex the two lands (Oct. 7, 1908). 
Serbia’s protests and demands for compensation 
were rejected by the great powers in the interests 
of the peace of Europe. Panslavist agitation and 
especially the anti- Austrian activities of the Russian 
ambassador Nikolaus von Hartwig in Belgrade 
gradually made the relations between Austria and 
Serbia worse and worse. 

Hartwig organised the Balkan alliance which at 
first was directed moie against Austria than against 
Turkey : he was the originator of the Balkan war, 
in the first phase of which the Serbs won several 
victories (Kumanovo, Prilep, Bitolja), fighting their 
way to Saloniki and the Adriatic coast and conquering 
extensive areas of what had once been DuSan’s 
empire. In the quarrel that broke out among the 
allies regarding the division of the spoils, the Serbs 
who, by the creation of Albania, had lost the lands 
promised them in this area and access to the sea, 
demanded compensation by an alteration of the 
partition of Macedonia already settled. The refusal 


of this demand by Bulgaria led to the second Balkan 

war (April 1913) in which a battle was fought 
between Serbs and Bulgars on the Bregalnitza from 
June 30 till July 5, 1913, which is regarded as 
one of the bloodiest in the world’s history and 
ended in the victoiy of the Serbs. By the peace 
of Bucarest (Aug. 10, 1913) Serbia was almost 
doubled in area by receiving the old Serbian 
territory and Macedonia with Skopje and Bitolja. 
It increased from 483303 sqkm with 2,957,207 
inhabitants to 90,303 sq km with nearly four million 
inhabitants. These successes contributed very much 
to strengthen the Greater Serbian movement and 
in Serbia men began to talk openly of liberating 
their brethren beyond the Save and Drlna. Several 
Greater Serbian 1 evolutionary organisations set 
themselves this task, notably ^‘the Black Hand” 
(“Crna Ruka”) or, as it w^as still called, “Union 
or Death”, which planned the Sarajevo assassination 
on the anniversary of the battle of Kosovo on 
Vidovdan (June 28, 1914), and provoked the World 
War. Ill this the Serbs at first attained successes 
against the Austrians (at Arangjelovatz andRipanj 
in Dec. 1914), but attacked on three sides in Oct. 
1915, by Austrians, Germans and Bulgarians they 
were defeated in spite of their brave resistance (Dec. 
1915). The remnants, some 50,000 men, after an un- 
speakably difficult and painful march through the ice 
and snow of the Albanian mountains reached the 
coast and were taken by Italian ships to Corfu. Here 
they recuperated and next year were re-equipped 
and sent with 60,000 other Serbian troops who 
I had assembled in Saloniki, to the Saloniki front 
I By a bold attack (Sei^t. 30, 1916) when they 
stormed the defences of Kajmakdalan they weie 
able to bring to a stop the Bulgarian offensive 
against Sarrail’s army. Soon afterwards they took 
Bitolja, Two yeais later, on Sept. 17, 1918, the 
Serbian troops broke through the Bulgarian front 
at Dobropolje and on Sept. 29 occupied Skoplje 
and forced the Bulgarian.^ to conclude the truce 
of Saloniki. No one impeded their march noith- 
wards. On Oct. 12 they occupied Nis, and three 
weeks later (Nov. 4, 1918) the prince regent 
Alexander entered Belgrade. The collapse of the 
Danube monarchy made possible the union of the 
Southern Slavs of Austria-Hungary with Serbia, and 
on Dec. i the new kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes was proclaimed. 

Bibliograp h y : L. Arsenijevic - Batalaka, 
Isiorija srpskog ttstanha^ i.-ii., Belgrade 1898- 
1899; Boghicevic, Die Attswariige PolUik 
Strbiens igoj — 79/^3 i. — iii.3 1928 — 1931 i do., 
Krugsursachen, Zurich 1919; Budilovic, OUrU 
iz serbskoj istorii {JSlavjanskij Sbornik^ vol. ii.)» 
St. Petersburg 1877; E. Denis, La grande SerUt^ 
Paris 1915 ; M. P. Djordjevic, Srh^a i Jngosliivmi 
%a vremerata^ Belgrade 1922; Florinskij, Juhtyp 
Slavjane i Vizantifa v vtoroj ceiverti XIV, veh^ 
St. Petersburg 1882; VI. Gjorgjevic, Das Ende 
der Obrenewiiseh^ Leipzig 1905; do., Die 
biukeFrage^ Stuttgart i^og; S, Gop^evlc^ Strbint 
und die Serbeft,^ Leipzig 1888; A. Hajek, 
garienunter der Stuttgart 1925) 

E. Haumaut, Za formation de la fougoslme 
(^Xy^e^XX ^9 Steele)^ Paris 1930; Hilferding, 
Phjma ob istorii Serbov i Bolgar. Ges, Werit^ ifiU 
St, Petersburg 1868; G. JakSid, Evropa i vaskrs 
Srb^e,^ Belgrade 19275 C. JireSek, Gesehichteder 
Serben^ I, ii/i., Gotha X 9 n^X 9 i 8 (till 1537); 
do., Srbsko in Ottm Siovnik xxiii. 966 
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saa • do., Das Gesetnbuch des sert. Caren Stephan 
Dnian {Arch. f. slav. Phil., xxii. 144— *»4) ; 
s, Jovanovic, Druga vlada Milola i Michaila^ 
Belgrade 1923; do., Vlada Milana Obrenovica^ 
i.— ii., Belgrade 1926—1927; do., Vlada Alek- 
sandra Ohnnovica^ Beograd 1929; B. Kdllay, 
Geschichte der Budapest 1878; F. Kanitz, 

Das Konigreich Serbien und das Serhenvolk^Y^x^- 
zig 1914; P- A. Lavrov, Serbo-bolgarshij spor za 
obladanie Makedonuj*^ St. Petersburg 19x5; D. 
Lon£arevic, Jugoslawuns Enistehung^ Vienua 
1928* C. Mijatovic, Despot Gjuragj Branhovic^ 
i.— ii’ Belgrade 1882 (excellent biography); S. 
Novakovic, Die Wiedergehurt des serhischen 
Staates, Sarajevo 1912; do., Srbi i Turd XIV. 
i XV. veka^ Belgrade 1893; P. Popovic, Serbian 
Macedonia, 1916; G. In der Maur, DU Jugoslamn 
einst und jetzt., i., Leipzig-Vienna 1936; L. 
Bittner and H, tfbersberger, Oesterreichs Aussen- 
politik von der bosnischen Krlse igo8 bis zum 
Kriegsausbruch igi4\ N. Popov, 
i.-ii., Belgrade 1870; do., Sr bija posle par izskago 
mira, Moscow 1871; C. Patsch, art. MON- 
TENEGRO in Enc, of Islam*, F* Przibram, Dte 
politischen GeheimvertrUge Osterreich-Ungarns 
j8yg — 79/^, Vienna 1926; J. Radonid, Zapadna 
Evfopa i Balkanski narodi prema Turcima u 
prvoj polovini iS veka, Belgrade 1905; L. v. 
Ranke, Serbien und die Turkeiim XIX. Jahrh., 
Leipzig 1879; J. Ristid, Diplomatska istorija 
Srbije i-— Ui., Belgrade 1898—1901 ; 

S Stanojevic, Istorija srpskog noroda 3, Belgrade 
1926: Spalajkovid, La Bosnie et VBerzegovine, 
Paris 1899; L. v. Sttdland (Ivo Pilar), Die slid- 
slawische Fr age und der TVeltkrieg, Vienna 1918; 
H. Wendel, Der Kampf der Sudslamn urn 
Fteiheit und Einheit, Frankfurt a/M. 192$; W. 
Miller, The Ottoman Empire audits Successors', 
Cambridge 193^* 

SHXBASHIYA, the name of a sect of 
extreme Karmatians in the region of Basra 
and al-Ahsa* led by hereditary chiefs, the Banu 
Vabash shaikhs (the rububiya is handed down from 
father to son). Their political activity lasted over 
a centuiy (about 380 to 480 = 99® 1090) in the 

Persian Gulf. (The form $kabhaslya should be 

dropped). . 

Two of them, in spite of their excommunication 
by orthodox writers were viziers to theBuyid gover- 
nor of Basra: Abu ’1-Hasan 'All b, Fadl (or Hasan) 
Ibn Shabksh (d. 444=1052) and his son Salil 
al-Barakat (mentioned in 487 = 1094 by Ghazail). 
It is remarkable that the Druzes regarded them as 
followers of their religion for we have in the 
canon an epistle of MuktanS of 428 (1037) which 
is dedicated to them. — We know also that in the 
ninth (xvth) century there were still links betv^en 
the Druzes and the islands of the Persian Gulf 
(cf. Poliak, in R. E. /., 1934, P* 255)-.^ , . . . 

B iblio gr ap hy \ Goldziher, Strettscnrifi des 
das^li gegen die S&tingjci-Seite., p. 57» 6*! Sacy» 
Drum, ii. 346j Massignon, P* 339! 

Ma'arrl, Risalat al^QJiufran, p. i68 ; « - 

Mus&tariK p. 287 ; Kremer, Gesch. d^ herrschm- 
den Ideen, p. 124, n. lo. 

8BAH MUHAMMAD B. 'ABD MUl^A^AD, 
Bada£H§bI, called Mulls SiSh, Lisan AllUli and, as 
a poet, mK a ?5diri saint, ’«^as born m 99^ 
(1584) at Arkasa, a village near Rusta^ m Badakh- 
In 1023 (1614-1615) he settled m Indm and 
became a disciple of the great saint of Lahore, Miyan 


Mir [see the article miyani)J 1]. Thenceft>r\vard he 
lived partly at Lahore and partly in KajJvnur. In 
1049 (1639—1640) ShSh Iljahan's eldest son Dari- 
^ikoh [q. V.] was accepted by him as a disciple 
and became a devoted adherent. In the leign oi 
Shah Djahan he narrowly escaped death on achauje 
of heresy, and a similar chaige was brought at.ath'-t 
him in the reign of Aw’iangzel). According to In ► 
disciple Tawakkul Beg, he died at Lahore on 
15th Safar 1072 (Oct, 10, 1661) [according to utheis 
in 1069 (1658—1659) or 1070 (1659—1660)1. 

He is the author of seveial matAnai{fh (MSS. ui 
the India Office and at Ihinkiptii), of 
rubdts, etc. (MSS. in the Ihitish Mustiun, tin* 
India Office, at BSlnkiphr and Berlin), and of a 
Sufi commentary, Tafsh-i .Shah or ShUh-i Tuju 
on SOra’s i. — iii. and xii. (MSS. m the India 
Office, at Bankipur and Calcutta). 

Bibliography'. DSrS-Shikoh, Sal Inat al- 
AwliyU^ (Rieu, Catalogue of Ptnian MSS. in 
the British Museum, i. 357)7 fob 86 — 118; 
'Abd al-Hamid Lahawri, radithah-mima, i. 333 
[bis]', Tawakkul Beg KulSlL Nushka'i AiyuTil-i 
Shaht (Rieu, Supplement to the Cataloj^ue of 
Persian MSS. in the British Museum, N®. 13®1! 

A. von Kremer, Molla-Sh&h et k spit itualhme 
oriental (a summary of the Ktr.}iha4 Ahwali 
Stahl), in J.A., 1869, 1. 105— 159; Sfecr KhJn 
b. Muhammad Amdjad Khan Lodi, Mif^at al- 
Khaya'l and other iadthh wt.*, (Ihulilm Sarwai 
Lahawri, Khazlnat a!-A^yti\ i. 172 ; T. \V. Beale, 
Miftali al-Tawarlht (Agia 1849). p. 401—402; 
Syad Muhammad Latif, Lahore', iti history etc. 
(Lahore 1892), p. 59, X75“*76, 17!^; t’. A. Stoiey, 
Persian Literature, p. 18—19; the catalogues 
of Persian MSS. in the British Museum (Rieu, 
ii, 6go — 691), the India Office (Ethe, N®. 1580J, 
the Bankipur Library (iii., N®. 326), the Preus- 
sische Staatsbibliolhek (Perlsch, p. 921— 922) 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal (i\anow, 
N®. 969); Poitrait in Binyon and Arnold, The 
Court Painters of the Grand Moguls, 

(a similar poitrait is prefixed to the India Office 
MS. of his matMtav)t\i). (C. A. SroREY) 
aSAHR-I SABZ. [See Ka§h.] 

§HAIDA, Mulls, P ersian poet and satirist 
bom and brought up at Fat^pur Slkri (near AgrU), 
was for some time a companion to Mirza Abd 
al-Rahim, the lOian-i and afterwar_ds in 

the service of Prince Sh^^hryar, son of l^uhangir. 
Later on he entered the service of ^ahiUahun an<l 
was enlisted as an ahdl. He retired 
age in Kadlinir on a pension from Shahdjahan, 
and died probably in 1052 (1642). ^ 

'Abd al-Hamid LabDiI says that Shaidfi wa-» 
poor in learning, but other authors hold )ust the 
opposite view. He could write excellent veises lu 
no time, and it is said that he composed 100,000 
couplets in all. His iailda, in which he enumerates 
at length the defects and shortcomings of each 
and evW couplet of a iasida by his contemporary, 
Kudsi (HSdjdil Muhammad Cjan), and his mattnawl 
DawlaH Btdnr are well ^ 

satires of TSHbS (of Amul), Mir IlShl and other 
contemporary poets, he was also lampooned and 
ridiculed b7 others. Hence the well known ^3- 
i^ra of Shaida with SSimkb Adjm6r m 

B^UHcgraphyx ^Abd aWIarold pbdrl, 
Bdds^h*N^tna, i., Calcutta 1867, p. ^3S®"359 1 
jjjalal al-DIn Mu^iamxnad Jabatabais 
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Br. Mus. Or. 1680, fol. 271a (Rieu, iii., p. 933); 
§li5r E&an b. Muhiammad Amdjad IQiian L5di, 
TaHikira-i Mirant al-Kk(iyal^ Calcutta 1831, 
p. 147—151; GliulSin "All Azad (of Bilgaram), 
al-Kiram^ ii. (= Sarv 4 Azad)^ Haidar- 
abad 1913 1 P* — 84, also p. 61 — 63, 
228; "Ali Ahmad S&an Haghimi (of Sandila), 
TadWtiyci’i Mdkhzan (NISS. Bodl.^ 

and the “Dar al-Musannifln”, A"zamgarh, India) ; 
^ibli Nu"mani, al’^A£am^ iv. (35^^ edition, 
A'zamgarh 1923), P- i73i2o6i 209; v.(ist edition), 
p. 187 ; "Abd al-Ghani Khan, Tadh)tira 4 Sfiu ara , 
"Aligarh 1916, p. 78 (read 1052 for 1042). 

(A. SlDlJKlO 

'SHAIKH. — This title given to the founder 
of a religious brotherhood is also borne by his 
successors at the head of the hierarchy of the 
order and also by the heads of the various branches. 

The shaibk aUiartka^ at once the spiritual and 
the temporal director of his group, must possess 
all moral qualities: he ought to be high-souled, 
austere, endowed with all the virtues, he must 
also possess all knowledge. Favoured by God 
who has endowed him with hat aka (grace), he is 
the intermediary between the divinity and man. 
He has a perfect knowledge of the divine law or 
shftrfa [q. v.] ; he knows the wickednesses of and 
the cures for souls. As founder or heir of the 
particular teaching of the tarlka^ he possesses the 
sirr (impregnation of his own will by the will 
of the All-Powerful); be is the continuer of the 
traditions of the ^«/?s. He is inspired by no other 
thoughts than those which are suggested to him 
by God and the shaikh founder of the order, all 
powerful, seated in the other world beside the 
divine throne and imbued with the thoughts of 
the supreme being. In theory the shaikh^ omni- 
potent and omniscient, possesses the gift of miracle- 
working. 

It frequently happens that the aspirants to a 
brotherhood (tnurld^ pi. murid un [q. v.]) follow 
or have followed the direction of several shaikhs. 
The latter are then given a subsidiary title which 
indicates the part played by them in the mystical 
education of the neophyte. From this point of 
view we have first the shaikh al 4 rada\ he is the 
highest in the brotherhood, he whose will is 
mingled in the divine decision and to whom or 
under whose inspiration the initiate is affiliated, 
body and soul. The shaikh alAkUda^ is the one 
to whose pattern one should conform, who ought 
to be imitated in word and deed. The ^alkh 0/* 
taharruk is the one whom the initiates visit in 
order to be steeped in grace (baraka). The shat^hh 
aUintisah is the one through whose intervention 
the initiate has received affiliation and whose W&dim 
(religious servant) he becomes, whose commands 
he receives for his worldly tasks. The shf^kh «/- 
tal^in is the spiritual teacher who allots to each 
member of the brotherhood the number of prayers 
he has to recite. The shftikk aUtarhiya is the 
^i^ who takes charge of the neophytes. The 
various offices which we have mentioned may be 
filled by a single or several persons. 

The place where the shai^ of a brotherhood 
lives is usually called a %S.mya [q. v,]. The ^aikh 
has also a certain number of assistants and servants 
to help him in administering the dSwiyax the 
khfi^llfa or his lieutenant and chief assistant; 
— the mukaddim^ district director of a group of 
the brotherhood, the real propagandist of the 


teaching, the general instructor; — . the mUh 0 
±awish, whose task is to carry the summons' 
written or verbal instructions of the shaiklj or of 
his mukaddims; — the saiyaf^ who in the'summer 
travels among the tribes among whom the gkai^ 
has followers and collects alms; — below thew 
officials there are a large number of minor officials 
who, according to the district or the brotherhood 
aie known as kh^'an^ or fakir fukart) or 
ashab^ or kJiddini (pi. khiddam\ or darwlsh, ' 

As to the succession, spiritual and temporal, of 
the shaikhs, it devolves in the skarlfl brotherhoods 
upon the descendants in the direct line of the 
shaikh, founder of the order, by virtue of the principle 
of the transmission of the divine drop. In the 
brotherhoods founded by devout men not sharlji 
the shaikh is appointed by the principal dignitaries 
of the tarlka ; this is the less frequent case. The 
series of shaikhs who have succeeded to the head of 
a brotherhood is given in the silsila or mystic chain, 
Bibliograph y : Depont and Coppolani, Les 
Confreries religiettses musuimanes^ Algiers 1897 
P* 193 — *94 ; Fagnan, Additions aux dictionnaim 
arabes^ Algiers 1923, s. v.; Lammens, Lebtrcm 
de Phlam^ Rome 1914, p. 207, 273 and references 
given; Massignon, al-HalldJ^ Paris 1922, 
do., Lexique technique de la mystique musulmant^ 
Paris 1922, p. 269; Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan^ 
Algiers 1884, passim \ Weir, The Shaikhs of 
Mo/occo in the xvitl^ Edinburgh, 

— On the necessity for the believer to have a 
shaikh as spiritual guide, on the qualities of shai^ 
and on the number of shaikhs with whom as- 
sociation is sought, cf. GhazSll, IJiy't^ iii. 244 
(in medio); Muhammad al-FSsI, known as MaiySra, 
Muhktasar aU Durr aPthamln^ Cairo, n.d., p.79, 

(A. Cour) 

SHAIKH al-DJABAL. [See Ra§i|ID al-DIn 
S iNAN.] 

SHAIKH al-TARIICA. [See TarIka.] 

SHAR. The word ShSLr meaning "greatness 
and lordship'* was the title of the rulers of 
Gharghistan who were under the overlordship 
of the Samanids of BukhSra. Abu Nasr Muhammad 
b. Asad, a contemporary of Amir Nuh b. Mansur 
the SSraSnid (365 — 387 = 976 — 997), is the first 
^5r mentioned by the Muslim historians. He was 
an accomplished prince and his love of learning 
attracted many scholars to his court. When' his 
son ^Sh Muhammad grew up to manhood, he 
entrusted the government of the country to him 
and devoted his time to study. In 384 (994) Abfi 
"Ali Simdjnn who had rebelled against Amir Nfih, 
attacked Gharshistan. The ShSrs, as the father and 
the son are called, leaving their country in the 
hands of AbS "Ali, took refuge in an inaccessible 
fort; but shortly after that when Subuktigin, who 
had come to the assistance of Amir Ndh, drove 
Abu "All Simdljuri out of KfeurasSn to ]^ardi5n, 
the ^ilrs again took possession of their country. 
In 389 (999) after he had overthrown the SSmSnid 
"Abd al-Malik, SultSn Mahmud of ^lazna sent 
Abu Nasr Muhammad b. "Abd al-EjabbSr al-"Utbi, 
the author of the KiM aU Yamtnt^ on an embassy 
to the ShSrs to persuade them to read the 
in his name. They consented to do so and main- 
tained loyal relations with Sulffin Mahm2d till 
about 402 (loii— XOI2) when the younger SllSr 
offended the Sulffin by his arrogant refusal to 
accompany him on one of his expeditions to India. 
Mal^Hd sent an army to attack Qhs-tshistSn. The 
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father submitted and surrendered himself, but the 
younger ^ 5 r prepared to resist and took refuge 
in a strong hill-fort which was besieged and taken. 
Both the ^ars were sent to Ghazna and QharshistSn 
was annexed to the Qbaznawid Empire. The younger 
^Sr was kept in close custody till his death a 
few years later, but his father Aba Nasr Muhammad, 
was treated with respect and consideration, and 
was given a position of honour at the court of 
the Sultan. Abu ’ 1 -K 5 sim Ahmad b. IHasan al- 
Maimandl, the wazir of SultSn MahimSd, had great 
respect for him and did all in his power to mitigate 
the degradation of his fall. Abn Nasr Muhammad 
died in 406 (1015 — 1016). He was a man of great 
learning and possessed profound knowledge of 
Arabic. 

Bibliography', al-'Utbl, Kitah aUYamin^ 
Lahore ed., p. 78, 251—259; Ibn al-Afliir, 
cd. Tornberg, ix. 104 — 105, 184; £. de Zambaur, 
Manuel de Ginealogie et de Chronologie pour 
Vhistoire de Vlslam,^ p. 205 — 206. 

(Muhammad Nazim) 

♦SHURTA(a.), abodyofmenwho under the 
Caliphate assisted governors of provinces in 
maintaining law and order {Tadj al^^Arus^y, 
164). Tke Caliphs from the beginning maintained, 
for their own protection at the capital, a body of 
troops who normally kept order wherever the 
sovereign went. In time this body came to be 
regarded as being primarily a police force, so 
that, to take an example, during the troubled 
period at the beginning of al-Muktadir*s reign, it 
was MUnis, the royal treasurer, who patrolled 
Baghdad with a force of 9,000 men in order to 
maintain peace (Margoliouth, Eclipse of the Ahbasid 
Caliphate^ i. 20). Similar bodies of the shurta were 
to be found in those cities important enough to 
be the seat of a governor or other representative 
of the Caliph, while in the lesser places there 
was the fnd'una which had like duties. The officer 
in chaige of the force was the ^ahib al-skurta or 
^ahib al-ma^una^ who was called in Egypt wali 
(i. e. 7vali W^ahdaih wa 'l-ma^awm) and who was 
charged with the policing of the city which he 
controlled and with making nocturnal rounds in 
order to suppress crime (MakrizT, E'hitat^ ii. 220}. 
In geneial also he had to investigate offences 
committed and punish the guilty. He made his 
decisions in accordance with the ^urf [q. v.], while 
the hadi and mu^tasib were concerned with the 
The 0hib al-dkurta had wider jurisdiction 
than the ka4i^ and, unlike the latter, he could 
act on the reports of his subordinate officeis and 
without waiting for complaint from an aggrieved 
party. Also he could imprison a suspect and could 
torture him in order to force confession (this in 
spite of the rule that confession under duress was 
invalid: AbU Yusuf, Kiinb al-K&or^4l^ P* ^^7)* 
Further, he could hear the evidence of dtmmn 
and of other persons whose word was not valid 
in the ^a^fs court, and Bnally he could hear com- 
plaints of assaults for which there were ^ttdUd,, 
or specific penalties. The men who hlled the post 
of sMib al-iiurfa were notorious for their cruelty 
and unscrupulous character (cf. Ibn l^utaiba, ^UyUn 
al-Akkbar, ed. Brockelmann, p. 33). 

Bibliography: MSwardI, al^AlfkUm al^ 
suljfSnfya, ed. Enger, p, 375 — 378; Ibn S^l^Sn, 
Prolegomena,, ed. Quatremfere, i. 400 sqq, ; Quatre- 
mme, Hhioire des Mamlouks. i. 109, note 140. 

(R. Levy) 


^al-SID. The study of the Latin and Catalan 
documents by R. Mendndez Pidal (Zo Espuna del 
Cidj Madrid 19^9) well as the di&co'very of 
new Arabic documents by E. Lev i-Pro venial, have 
thrown new light on the story of the adventuious 
career of the Cid Campeador. Apart from the wwrk 
cited above — which is fundamental, but too 
apologetical — the reader may be lefeired, for a 
survey of the question, to E. L^vi-Provenqal, /r 
C/d de Vhistoire (in Eevue Historique,, Paris 1937) 
and Nouveaux documents atabes sur U Of/, in 
Etudes d'histoire hispQno‘musuhnafte^ first serie-* 
[under the press]. (E. Lfevi-PRfivKNQAL) 

SIMAW, a ka4^ (administrative district) 
in the wilayet of KhudSwendigigr (Brussa) in the 
san^jak of Katahiya, and the capital of the district, 
about 80 miles S. W. of KUtahiya. Even before 
the war the whole district u as exclusively inhabited 
by Muljiammadan Turks and had over 40,000 
inhabitants, who led a primitive, patiiaichal self-sup- 
porting, but not poveity-stricken, existence. The 
capital Simaw, the ancient Synaos, with 6,000 in- 
habitants is picturesquely situated at the foot of 
the SimSw Da^l on the bank of the stream of 
the same name, the ancient Makestos, and of the 
lake nestling in green. It is well supplied with 
running water and has 10 mosques, 9 masdjid's, 

2 monasteries, 6 medreses, several schools, 5 i^Sns, 
barracks, a depot and a library built of stone, 
while the other buildings are mainly of wood, so 
that severe fires are frequent. 

The town has. highly developed manufactures 
of carpets and mats. The raw material foi the 
former is supplied by the cattle-i earing of the 
numerous nomads for whom Simaw is the market, 
and for the latter by the reeds of the lake. Fishing 
and the cultivation of opium are also dourishing 
industries. The climate is damp and unhealthy. 

The ancient hill of the Acropolis is now covered 
with the houses of the well-to-do citizens. Above 
it rises a hill with the remains of the By/antine 
citadel. 

SimSw in 783 (1381) was incorporated by Murid I 
in the Ottoman empire by the marriage of his son 
BayazTd with Sultan Khatun, daughter of GeimiSn- 
oghlu, who brought her husband KUtSbiya, Simaw, 
Eyri Gdz and TawshanI! as a dowry (Nesjni, 
Ljihein^numa,^ Vienna MS,, fob 63 and 65 , 
manuscript of the Bayazid Mosque, fob 59 ♦ 

'Aghfk Pasha-rade, Coustanlinople * 333 * 

p, 57). 

Simaw was the bhthplacc of several shaikhs, 
e.g. iliailgh 'Abd AllSh Iliihi, d. 896 CAsbH^- 
Pasha-zade, p. 224, note 7) and Shaikh Kara Sham-» 
al-Dln (Ewliya, Constantinople 13 * 4 -* 

iii, 377). The conjecture going tmek to v. Hammei 
that the son of the judge of Simawene Shaikn 
Badr al-Dln, who provoked a great donvtdt rising 
and was hanged in Seres in 823 (HiO), was bom 
in this Simaw, is refuted by the brilliant arguments 
of Mehmed §heref al-Din’s: Shtuwene Oghtu 

BkUmBadr al-Dtn, Istanbul 1925 (i 340 > P‘ 5 W- 
According to him Badr al-Dln was born in a 
place Simawene situated in the neighbourhood of 

^^^B^^bliograp hy: Ewliya Celebi, Se}yhat- 
nawesi,^ Istanbul 193 S) !*• 44—48? I'- 
Scha'ch Beir dtr Sohn As Rithlsis vo/s 

SmSw, In M., xi. (igat), * 
there W, p. M, note *. - Besides; \ital 
Cttinet, Za Turquie d^Asie<i Pans 1895, iv* 73 
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74; A. Philipp&on, JReisen ttnd Forschtingcn im 
westlichen Khinasien^ in Petenmmis MitteiUmgen^ 
Erg.-IIeft, Gotha 1913, Hi. 22sgg.; A.D. MordU 
mann, AmtoUen^ ed. by Babinger, Hannover 1925, 
p. 38 ; SaUname-i Khudawemiig^ai\ 1302, year 12, 
p. 462—464 and 1324, year 33, Brussa 1324, 
p. 433; Sami, KamTis^ iv. 2625. 

(Th. Menzel) 

-SUBKI 

D. Shaikh Ma^mUd (b. Muhammad b. Ahmad) 
Kiiattab al-SubkI, a religious reformer 
and founder of the Subkiya, born 1274 
(185S) in Subk al-^Uwaidat (Manufiya) and died 
in 1352 (1933) in Cairo. Early influenced by 
mysticism (member of Khalwati and other orders) 
and inspired by religious fervour but intended for 
a secular life, he only enteied al-Azhar somewhat 
late. Even while a student he disputed with his 
teachers on the Kur’Sn and Sunna^ composed 
pamphlets against the and went into the 

country preaching reform. After obtaining his 
certificate of scholarship ijhfthadat al- alimiyd) 
he was able to give until his death publicly the 
lectures which he had already begun to give 
privately in al-Azhar. To carry out his ideas he 
founded in 1331 (1913) a society called 
aUsbfirHya li-tdawun al’^^Hmilln bi U-mmia al- 
Muhammadlya (statutes: Cairo I33ij obligations 
of the preachers to be appointed: in the biography ; 
see below), whose members bound themselves to 
avoid all Md^as^ to give a definite contribution 
monthly, as far as possible to trade only with 
one another, and to take one another's advice on 
personal matters. The society builds mosques (in 
1935 there were said to be over 100 in the whole 
of Egypt), maintains preachers, and distributes 
charity; its main source of revenue in addition to 
the offerings of members is the manufacture of 
Egyptian cloths. In 1344 (1926) the shaikh made 
his house in the HSrat al- 2 i 5 khdar at the Bab 
Zuw€la, a foundation (waiflya^ printed Cairo 1344) 
which is now the centre of the Subkiya; alongside 
of a mosque and living-rooms for the relatives 
and followers of the founder is a shop which 
sells cloth, a bookshop, an office, a barber's shop 
etc. On the death of the shaikh he was succeeded 
by his son Amin at the head of the society and 
the administration of the foundation. 

As a Malik! (but without preferring this mad^hab 
in principle: his son Amin is a ShSfi'i) the shaikh 
was influenced by the Kitab aUMadhbfil of Ibn 
al-Hfidjdj (d. 737 = *33^ — *337). He objected to 
bid^a% in all fields, notably in worship; thus he 
demanded a slow performance of salat ^ had no 
mifirab^ reduced the minbar to a simple seat with 
two steps, regarded the singing of the adFUn^ the 
special recitation of siira xviii. and especially many 
religious practices of the darwlghes as contrary to 
the sunna* He forbade smoking, the shaving of 
the whiskers and the wearing of the simple tar- 
bUiii, In keeping with his orders his followers like 
to wear white, wear over a white cap (or also 
a red tarbus^ a turban with pieces of cloth hanging 
from it ^adk 3 >hd)^ give the hand only at meeting 
and not at parting. After the s^alat al-^asr the 
shaikh used to and his successor still does sit in 
an anteroom of the mosque on a skin and answers 
the questions of his followers. 

His profession of faith in his biography is 
thoroughly orthodox. In the ftirlF of the law he 
recognises the j^ur^Sn, the sunna of the Prophet 


and the of the imams entitled to i^Hhad' 

anything contradictory to these authorities is of 
no importance. Less from this principle than from 
the application he makes of it, the sbaikli is 
repeatedly at variance with the majority of theo- 
logians and their recognised authorities. He was 
reproached with being a Wahhabi, cutting himself off 
from the community of Muslims, declaring all who 
are not of his opinion unbelievers and claiming the 
right of i^tihad. Finally the view prevailed that 
he was an earnest, although in many respects an 
extravagant, Muslim whom one could allow to go 
his way. The number of his followers, to whom 
his influence is limited, is estimated by themselves 
at “several thousand” in Cairo and particularly 
in the country. They call themselves simply sunnih. 
The chief interest of the movement is in the 
combination of religious reform with a social and 
economic programme. 

The shaikh's principal work is a very full 
commentary on the Sunan of Abu Dswfid entitled 
al-Manhal al-adhb al-mawrud^ which began to 
appear shortly before his death and was continued 
by his son Amin (Cairo 1351 sqql). At the be- 
ginning of vol. i. the latter has placed a laudatoiy 
biography of his father with a list of his works 
(26 in all). Of his writings on reform may be 
mentioned: Isabat al-Siham Fi^ad man hada ^an 
Sunnat khair al-Anatn (Cairo 1320); Ta^djiil aU 
Kad^ al-mubram li-Mahk man sa^a didd Sunnat 
al-kasul al^d^am (Cairo 1330); Jtliaf al-K'^tnat 
bi-Bayan Madikhab al-Salaf wa H-Khalaf fi % 
MiitasAabik^t (Cairo 1350). hlustafS Abu 'l-Saif 
al-Hammami wrote against him Isiikdkaf aUShr 
al-mak^Ud min Kutub al-Shaihk al-Subkt MahmM 
(the second part has the sepaiate title: Rap al- 
Hidiab ^an Balaya Ihn (Cairo 1336); 

Shaikh al-Subkl was defended by Muhammad Ahmad 
al-^ldwl in a two biochures Tait^ al-lFu^ul ila 
Ibtal al-Bidd bi-Ilm al-UsTtl and Fa^l al-Khimb 
bain al-Shaihk Mustafa aUHammami wa *l-SAaikb 
Mahmud Kkaltab (Caiio n.d.), and by 'Abd Allah 
b. ^Abd Allah b. ^All al-'Afifi in al-Hiisam aU 
sami li-Mahk Takawwul Mitsjafa al-Hammam\ 
(Cairo 1336). 

Bibliography, given in the aiticle. 

(Joseph Schacht) 

'STJdAN (Eastern). The Sudan of the medieval 
Arabic writers is the area of West and 
Central Africa south of the Sahara. It 
was only in the xix^k century that the name came 
to be applied also to the countries of the Nile 
basin, which were conquered by the troops of 
Muhammad ^All in 1S20 — 1822 and thereafter 
known as the Egyptian (now the Anglo-Egyptian) 
SudSn. In a firnmn granted to Muhammad 'All 
by the Porte in 1841 the territory committed to 
his rule is described as comprising Nubia, DSr 
Far, Kordofan, and SennSr with their dependencies. 
Subsequently Egyptian rule was extended to the 
countries of the Upper Nile and the Ba^r al- 
QkazSl, which do not belong to the Sfidan in the 
geographical and historical sense. 

The Anglo-Egyptian SfidSn of the present day 
comprises an area of about 1,000,000 square mUes 
between and 3® North Latitude, within which 
there are found a variety of physical conditions, 
ranging from sandy desert to sub-tropical forest, 
Mid a variety of racial types. The unifying factor 
is the Nile which traverses the country for more 
than 2,000 miles. The character of the different 
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climatic areas is determined by the rainfall, which 
divides the country into a number of vegetation 
belts running from W. S. W. to E. N. E. The 
northernmost belt is rainless desert incapable of 
supporting a population except on a narrow strip 
on the banks of the Nile. To the south of the 
desert is shrub steppe, where scanty summer rains 
provide pasturage for camels, sheep and goats, 
and thus enable a nomadic population of stock- 
breeders to exist. Southof 15® Latitude the seasonal 
rains increase, and the country assumes the character 
of savannah, excellent for stock-breeding and 
producing crops of millet and maize. Extensive 
forests of stunted thorny trees yield large quantities 
of gum arabic. South of 12® Latitude the country 
enjoys an abundant rainfall, and consists partly 
of vast treeless plains covered with high grasses, 
and partly of savannah forest. Tropical forest is 
found along the banks of streams in the extreme 
south. 

The 1 2th parallel of Latitude, broadly speaking, 
forms the dividing line between the Muslim Sudan 
and the pagan south. Amongst the negroid tribes 
of the south there is an astonishing variety of 
languages and cultures, which renders a satisfactory 
classification extremely difficult. Certain linguistic 
families stand out clearly; in other cases inclusion 
within a group is based on a consensus of physical 
or cultural traits, or merely on the geographical 
area inhabited by the group. Following Evans- 
Pritchard we thus distinguish the following divisions: 
1. Nilotes, a well-defined group comprising the 
Dinka, Shilluk, and Nuer who speak closely related 
languages, and possess many cultural elements in 
common. 2. Nilo-Hamites, comprising the Bari and 
other Bari-speaking tribes, as well as a number 
of tribes, linguistically distinct from the Bari and 
amongst each other, to the east of the Nile. 3. 
Tribes of the Ironstone Plateau, a heterogeneous 
group of small tribes in the Bahr al-Ghazal area. 
4. The Azande. 5, The Hill Tribes of Southern 
tCordofan often referred to as Nuba [q. v.]; they 
are split up into a large number of small groups 
speaking different languages which belong to ten 
distinct linguistic families. 6, The tribes of DSr 
Fung (Fundj) between the upper reaches of the 
Blue Nile and the White Nile, divided into five 
or six linguistic groups. 

Notwithstanding the close contact between the 
Noith and the South, resulting from a common 
administration and from trade, Islam has shown 
no tendency to expand in the pagan areas, Although 
many detribalised individuals of negroid (often 
slave) origin profess Islam, paganism has not been 
seriously attacked in its own country, and even 
on the fringes of the area, where both systems 
live side by side, as in the Naha mountains, there 
has been litUe inter-penetration. Muslim communities 
consisting of government employees, merchants, 
ex-soldiers etc. are found in many of the admini- 
strative and trading centres of the south, but they do 
not appear to exert any considerable propagandist 
influence on the pagan tribes. 

In contrast to the racial and cultural confusion 
of the South the North possesses a large measure 
of homogeneity brought about by Muhammadanism 
and by the predominance of the Arabic language 
and culture. With few exceptions (Nubians, Beijia 
[q. V.], and certain tribes of negroid origin in DSr 
Far [q. V,]) all Sudan Muslims speak Arabic and, 
with more or less justification, claim Arab descent. 

The Encyclopaedia of IsUm, Bupph 


The migration of Xcnh. into tU wsteru .1 
[see article Nrr, v] h I a f». i 1 ,f tl. . lut . 

with £be indigenous population th n p!<* luc(.‘d 
the Sudan tribes of the present ik*'/. I he lelutivy 
purity of their Arab dcs.-erjt vanf, ,n t!.e *1 fTeur.t 
groups and cannot be th*** ci4*ori 11 of 

language alone: the teim AruL/* flier "• 

fore has no clear lacial •jijnjlf hut u.f*! 
to designate the tribes of Ai’ab.c U j,, d 
from Nubians and though it must be I rn»* 
m mind that not only have X’ibun. nod 
been absorbed into Aiab tribt*s bat th't 
process has also taken place in (eihiiO 

Following MacMich.ael’*' cla-.Mli^-atJon thi SJddii 
Arabs fall into two main diviMon-j*. the fijalmi.. 
DanSkla group which includes mod of riverain 
tribes as well as many t»f the sedentaiy folk of 
Kordofan; and the l^uhalna [q. v.] group, tracimt 
descent from a certain ‘Abdullah aMJiuhani, which 
includes the Bakkaia and many of the camel- 
breeding nomads. 

As in the matter of descent, so in material 
culture and customs it is difiicnit to disentangle 
the Arab elements from those of indigenoU'i .Vfricaii 
origin. Certain widesjiread practices, such a.% the 
infibttlation of women, the ceremonial ‘‘avoidance’* 
of relations by marriage, the use of the fUamitic 
termination •ad to foim patronymic names t>f families 
and tribes (Rubatah, «Aliyab etc.) may be held 
to be of non- Arab origin. The BakViSra who do 
not practise infibulation and do not use the -i?^- 
suffix, have on the other hand acquired cettain 
negroid characteristics both in appearance and 
temperament, owing to their close conuoctimi with 
the black tribes of the south. When every allowance 
has been made for these factors we arc still justi- 
fied in speaking of the tribesmen as Arabs, not 
only in the linguistic senv% liut because the pre- 
dominant features of their culture, their racial 
consciousness, and their historical traditions are 
all of Arab ancestry. 

Within this unity of religion and language thcje 
are wide divergencies in habitat and in mode ot 
life; the following divisions are readily distinguished; 

<?. Camel-breeding nomads (Adda/a)^ occupying 
the dry steppe land between the 13th and i8tl» 
degrees of Latitude, where conditions closely re- 
semble those prevailing in uorthem Arabia. The 
mode of life and the customs of these people 
accordingly show great affinity to those dcsciilieil 
in ancient Arabic verse and in the travel literature 
on Arabia, the differences, which nevertheless ate 
not negligible, being partly due to the absorption 
of Be^a and Nubian elements, and partly to 
adaptation to a new environment. The most pro- 
minent tribes are those of northern Rordofun 
(KababisJi, DSr Hamid, Ilamar); the Laliawin 
represented both in Kortlofan and iu Kassala; 
the tribes of the ButSna (^ukriya, BatJihin): the 
Bedja-speaking tribes of Kassala Province; and 
the Ba»t ‘Amir on the borders of Eritrea who 
speak TigrS, 

d. Cattle-breeding nomads though 

tracing their descent to the same origins as the 
camel-owning tribes, they differ from them not 
only in their mode of life but also in physical 
appearance and in dialect. They range over a vast 
area south of the 13th degree of Latitude stretching 
from the White Nile across southern Kordofiiu 
and DSr Fflr, and they overflow the boundaries 
of the Aoglo-Egyptian Sildffn Into WadsPi [q.v.J 
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and Boma [q. v.]. In their southein grazing-grounds 
they are brought into close contact with the negioid 
tribes of the Upper Nile and the Bahr al-Ghazal 
[q.v.], and they seem to have acquired a larger 
admixture of black blood than other SudSn Arabs. 
“The men have usually thick lips and snub noses . . . 
and the prevailing colour everywhere is dark rather 
than light” (G. D. Lampen). Yet, according to 
the same writer, they have succeeded in maintaining 
their pride of race and “in spite of certain notice- 
able peculiarities one is always lealising how great 
are the resemblances between the branches of the 
great Arab race, so much so that Doughty’s Arabia 
Deserta would be a most valuable introduction to 
work amongst the BaVkara.” Their main inteiest 
is in their cattle which amongst them occupy the 
same prominent place which camels have in the 
life of the northern Arabs. They also rear horses 
and have a reputation as bold huntcis of giraffes 
and elephants. In the old days their warlike spirit 
found an outlet in slave-raids, and during the 
Mahdiya they provided many of the amirs of the 
Darwish armies. The chief Bakkara tribes in the 
Anglo-Egyptian SSdan (from west to east) are the 
AwlSd Humaid, the HawSzma, the Misliiya, the 
Humr, the Rizai^^St and the Ta'aMgha. 

t. Sedentary villagers; In many cases the 
distinction between nomads and villagers only refers 
to the mode of life, the lacial and tribal origins 
being similar in both cases. The laige riverain 
tribes north of Khartoum aie the Nubian-speaking 
Dana^a, followed by the ^a^ikiya, the Rubatab, 
and the whom there are a number 

of sub-tribes. Their cultivation is confined to the 
river bank and carried out by means of the water- 
wheel (s^^iyd) and the sjiadnf^ or on the foreshore 
after the subsidence of the Nile flood. In yeais 
of good rainfall crops are also raised in the steppes 
away from the river, which also provide the villagers 
with seasonal grazing-grounds. The villages consist 
of rectangular mud buildings devoid of ornament. 
Both DanS^la and Dja'liyin have sent colonies of 
cultivatois to Kordofan and the White Nile, and 
as traders they are found eveiy where in the SiidSn. 
The §h4^iklya have a taste for military seivice 
and are found m laige numbers in the Arab 
units of the Sudan Defence Foice and in the 
Police. 

The sedentary population of the central Sudan 
is less homogeneous than in the north. The vil- 
lagers of the “Djezlra” do not differ materially 
from their congeners on the river; those of Kordofan 
are probably the result of a fusion of Danaya 
immigrants with the indigenous people. The Arab 
strain is strongest in the north and gets gradually 
weaker in the south. But though the racial purity 
of these villageis has been affected by non -Arab 
elements even more than that of the nomads, the 
Arab and Islamic cultural tradition has imposed 
itself with undeniable force. Cultivation in these 
areas is dependent on the summer rains, the chief 
crops being millet and maize. Subsidiary products 
are sesame and groundnuts, and an additional 
source of revenue is provided by the collection 
of gum arabic. The cultivation of cotton, which 
has existed on a small scale since remote times, 
has been developed in recent years, especially in 
the area irrigated by means of the Sennar Dam, 
and it now forms one of the most important 
economic assets of the country. The typical form 
of building in the villages is the circular mud 


hut with conical loof thatche 
the millet plant, and often th 
of thatch or grass. 

d. Town-dwellers; The old< 
Beiber, Sennar [see the article 
of their former importance. ] 
[q. v.], the administrative cent 
the Turco-Egyptian conquest, a 
the native capital, only rose t 
the Mahdiya. In recent years I 
in Koidofan and Wad Medai 
become important centres of ( 
population of the towns is 
sendentaiy tribes, QjaHiyln 
strongly represented everywhi 
impoitant Egyptian and Leva 
engaged in handiciafts and a 

Language. In the Musi 
piedominant and, even w’hei 
survive, Arabic is the only lai 
of the administiation. The nc 
are; Nubian, spoken along t] 
to Dongola; To-Bedawie, i 
tongue of the Bedja tribes; a 
the Ban! ‘Amir near the Eriti 
communities many of the n 
DSr Fur a number of indig 
spoken by soi-disant Muslim 
Dadjo, MasSlit (Maba), Middb I 

The spoken Arabic of th 
independent place amongst thi 
The dialectical varieties are 
to differences in locality, tr 
dition; the nomad dialects ai 
able from the speech of th 
Ba^^ara dialect occupies a p 
withstanding these differenc 
similarity to constitute a d 
Owing to the isolation of the 
has letained many ancient feat 
of the surrounding African 
consideiable except in the 
groups. 

Noteworthy phonetic f< 
nunciation of dilm as the fr( 
dy, the change of original 
dubhariy flies); the pronunci 
under the influence of a si 
daksA for djiaiih\ sfifi^ar\ t 
pronounced and is often i 
The sedentary tribes of Ko 
sounds of hd and ^ain for - 
hd and hamza. Possibly due 
are the sounds ny and b (= 
original k) which occur in 
(possibly loanwords), especis 
the Ba^V^ara. 

Compared with other dia 
rich in vowels; thus nouns 
fu^l take the forms kalib^ kk 
is a tendency to resolve com 
addition of vowels, as in form 
for reg. rikibt^ mara^t, Equa 
of the flnal consonant (nidh 
be rabbi^ I have sworn by tl 
the same tendency produce: 
for tarakf^ sku/t* 

An interesting developme 
the formation of an impera 
suffixes to express a comnw 
which the speaker is inclui 
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down with me; kumak^ let us both get up- al^aba- 
kun, let us play together. In the noithern and 
central Sudan the pronominal suffixes of the plural 
take the foims hun and kwi for the masculine 
and hin and kan for the feminine. The relative 
pronoun is al (tf/, it). Though in general the dialect 
is of pronounced eastern type (certain correspon- 
dences with Yamani are to be noted), the Maghribi 
shibboleth — sg. 7iaful\ pi. 7iafiilu — occurs 
on the White Nile and in KordofSn. In the noun 
the fiequent use of tanwin (an, without distinction 
of case) is to be noted: t^anayan Slkuhl^ a. boy 
of the Shukriya; kuri, a yellow camel; 

ad 7 as an kauwT^ a headstrong man. 

The vocabulary of the northern riverain speech 
has adopted a number of words from Nubian, 
especially a number of terms connected with the 
water-wheel and the cultivation of the soil, and in 
the east Bedja has exercised some influence. The 
vocabulary of the Bakkara shows the greatest 
divergence from the common type and contains 
a considerable number of words borrowed from 
negioid languages, but detailed studies are lacking. 

In the southern Sudan a debased form of Arabic, 
introduced by the slave-traders and known in 
Uganda as NubI, is largely used as a Ungm 
franca. It has lost all the phonetic and grammatical 
features of Arabic and undergone a development 
analogous to that of "pidgin” English. 

Religion. Medieval Nubia was a Chiistian 
country, yet as early as the ivth (xth) century 
Islam had made some progress amongst the Nubians 
between the First and Second Cataract, and in ; 
the Bedja country, though the majoiity of the 
Bedja were still pagan. At Soba in southern Nubia | 
there were Muslim residents who occupied a special 
quarter. Muslim tombstones of the xtb and xith 
centuries have been found at 'AIj:!^ on the Red 
Sea coast. It was not, however, until the viiith 
(xivtb) century, as a result of Arab immigration 
and the establishment of an Egyptian protectorate 
[see the article nUba] that Islam acquired pre- 
dominance in the north, while in the south 
Christianity lingered on for another century and a 
half. A Muslim king of Dongola is first heard of 
in 716 (1316), but Ibn Battuta in 756 (1355) still 
speaks of the Nubians as Christians, though he 
mentions a king who bears a Muslim name (Ibn 
Kanz al-Din). The first Muslim dynasty in southern 
Nubia was established by the Funjj [q. v.] about 
the year 905 (1500). Native tradition connects 
the rise of Muslim institutions and the spread of 
Muslim learning with the advent of foreign scholars 
and holy men in the x^h (xvi^) century, to whom 
the Fundj kings and their Arab vassals accorded 
piotection. 

Of the religious life during the Funjj period 
we possess a valuable account in the Tabakat of 
Muhammad Wad (walad) DaifallSh (d. 1224=: 
1809), a biographical dictionary of Sudanese scholars 
and saints. Sudanese Islam was entirely lacking 
in the cultural background provided in other 
countries by the tradition of an older civilisation, 
and the dominant features were the cult of saints 
and the immense influence of "holy men” {^fu^art\ 
fakt is used as the singular), a term which in- 
cludes both the students of religious learning and 
the claimants to mystical enlightenment and saint- 
hood. Learning, especially the study of Malik! law, 
was cultivated in numerous schools and 

there was some contact with the schools of Mecca 


(as a result of the pjl^rpn.ij^e I 
in Cairo, but the nn/: rt ‘udie-» li.iitci 
and the prevailing tendeut * c* f ; »p5i 

supeistition and p^eado-inyst 

The Eg>pti in conquest 1 ^ » 'ire* 'it 
influences which, howcwi. i.ad , tl 

mass of the people The d/.'* ,e .It v > 

the spread of ceitain ;i 

especially the xMiiglm.ija 01 . u*r iM'C I 

eaily in the >ivh centurj by Muhaa.Ku i Lt'u. n 
al-Mirg^hani, a native of ; 

letaimng then impoitanv.e an* tlit Siiiuii) . i uu 
the Ahmadlya-ldrisiya The '1 b u n *i iOei 

of adherents in the wc t. 

Mahdism, the mo\enien> preith.d lu nSi » » 
Muhammad Ahmad [q. v], liatl rooS .1. the 
superstitious environment of Suliin€*-e Isiiu», ..m* 
its founder was in evety re-»pect i t^pnal ja . 
(fakir). The movement assumed dangerous pro- 
portions owing to the discontent engendered inaml) 
by misgoverninent, and it proved tempo’ atib 
victorious on account of the inrompetint measure-* 
with which the authorities sought to counter n 
In his teaching the Mahdi combined elements 
derived from Wahhabi and Sanfisi source-* (letuiii 
to primitive IslSm; opposition to iniK)va*n>ns and 
to foreign influences; prohibition of pilgrimages 
to tombs; prohibition of music and loliaccoj w.th 
the eschatology of the pojmlar M.ihdi-tiadition * 
and with the thaumaturgic feiture» of .Sudaiie-e 
Islam. The four matihahib were held to be upei- 
seded by the Mahdist dispensation, and the study 
of non-Mahdisl religious literature was forbuiden 
Under the reign of the Malub\ successor^ the 
ly^alifa ^Abdullahi, the theocratic stale Ijccame a 
military despotism. 

Since the establishment of the An^lo-Egjpliau 
government the educated element amongst Suddnctc 
Muslims have taken part in increasing ineasuie 
in the intellectual life of the other Muslim countne». 
The old kkadwa^ have Jod much of their impoitance, 
and religious studies aie cauied on at tlie M it' had 
^Ilml in Omdurman, an in.titution «apervised by 
an official board of Silamt\\ while training foi 
^a^is for the ikai-fa courts is proviilcd in a govern- 
ment college. Amongst the niasse> superntitiou > 
practices are still very pievalent. and ndheience 
to the tankas plays an impoitant pait in the 
religious life. The followers of the Mahdi have 
organised themselves in a community resembling 
a Ulrica,, the head of which is the surviving son 
of the Mahdf. 

History. The eastern Sudan has formed a 
political unit since the Egyptian occupition. Km 
the earlier history of the separate teiritones reference 
should be made to the articles bluja, dar illR, 
FUNQI, KASSAT.A, KORDUPA.V, NUBA, Sl.NN.lR, 'J’he 
expansionist policy of Muhammad ^All [q. v.] and 
the hope of gaining access to sources of wealth 
led to the annexation of the teniiories which had 
formerly been under the suzerainty of SennSr, The 
Fundi kingdom, disorganised and torn by internal 
dissension, was incapable of organised resistance. 
After victories over the ShS®i(?»ya Araiis in Dongola 
and the DSr Ftlr troops in ICordofiin the occu- 
pation was accomplished without serious difficulty 
(1820— -1822). In Kassala the lesistance of the 
Bedia tribes was finally overcome in 1840, Pdr 
Fflr and the southern areas for the time being 
retained their independence. 

An administration was set up staffed largely 
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by Turks and Albanians, and supported by troops 
of the same nationalities. Iiregular forces 
huzu^ or Dalattya)yrQVQ recruited fiom the Slia’i^iya; 
and at a later stage the regular troops consisted 
laigely of enslaved black soldiers. 

Under the successors of Muhammad 'All vast 
new territories were added to the original con- 
quest. The superiority which the possession of I 
fire-arms conferred on the Arabs enabled them to 
penetrate into the black countries of the Upper 
Nile and the Bahr al-Ghazal, nominally for the | 
purpose of trading in slaves and ivory, but in 1 
reality as conquerors. The expeditions were at j 
first undertaken by merchant-adventurers without ! 
official participation. The traders, IQja'liyin, Danakla, 
Turks, and even Europeans, fitted out ships manned J 
by mercenaries, and established themselves in forti- 
fied trading-posts (devt^ or zaribas) from which 
they virtually ruled the surrounding country. 
Prominent amongst the adventurers was Zubair 
Rahma, a Dja'll, who made himself paramount in 
the Bahr al-GhazSl area and finally, in 1874, 
conquered the ancient kingdom of Dar EUr. 

By this time the government had been obliged 
to assert its authority in the countries hitherto 
left to the lawless activities of the traders. The 
devastation of the country and the ruthless op- 
pression of the natives, of whom large numbers 
were carried off into slavery, had become a public 
scandal to which the Egyptian authorities could 
not remain indifferent. In 1869 the ^edive 
IsmS'll Pa^fi entrusted Sir Samuel Baker 

with the task of establishing administrative stations 
in the Equatorial Province and curbing the acti- 
vities of the slave-traders. During his period of 
office Egyptian authority was extended to Unyoro 
and Uganda, but little was accomplished against 
the slave-trade owing to the obstruction of the 
Khartoum authorities. He was succeeded in 1870 
by Colonel (later General) C. G. Gordon who 
was nominated governor-general of the Equatorial 
Province with supreme authority from Fashoda to 
the Great Lakes. The keeping of private military 
forces was now declared illegal, and the stations 
of the slave-tiaders were closed down. Aided by 
European and American assistants Goidon laid the 
foundation of ordered administration, and in 1877 
he was appointed governor-general of the whole 
Sudan, an office which he held until 1879. His 
tireless efforts to reform the administration were, 
however, hampered by risings in Dar Fur and 
military complications with Abyssinia. 

The administration of the northern Siidau under 
its Tiirco-Egyptian governors had produced very 
grave abuses; the fiscal system was oppressive 
and corrupt, and the population was brought to 
the verge of ruin by official and non-official ex- 
actions. The control exercised by Cairo was in- 
effective, and a scheme of administrative and 
financial reform promulgated by the ^edive Sa^d 
Pash 5 [q. V.] in 1857 remained a dead letter. 
During Gordon's tenure of office the worst abuses 
were checked, but his uncompromising attitude in 
the matter of slavery aroused the hostility of the 
Arabs. When he resigned his office in 1880 the 
Sudan was overripe for revolt, and the universal 
discontent was fanned into flame, when a leader 
appeared who united the various discontented 
elements under the flag of religion, and who ap- 
peared to prove the divine character of his mission 
by the victories which his ill-equipped followers 


gained over the government forces. (For an account 
of the movement see the article mu^ammad ahmad) 
In 1896 the joint forces of Great Britain and 
Egypt began the reconquest of the lost provinces. 
The military object was achieved by the defeat 
of the Darwigh aimy at Omdurman (battle of 
Kerreii; September 2, 1898); and by an agreement 
dated January 19, 1899 the Anglo-Egyptian SfidSn 
was constituted as a condominium under the joint 
sovereignty of Great Britain and Egypt, a status 
which has since been reaffirmed by the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936. 

The new administration took over a devastated 
country. It is estimated that of a population 
numbering about 8,500,000 befoie the Mahdist 
rebellion some 3,500,000 had been killed by 
famine and disease, and some 3,250,000 in battle and 
internecine strife. There followed a period of slow 
and patient reconstruction under the guidance of Sir 
Reginald Wingate, who had succeeded Lord 
Kitchener as governor-general in 1899, Internal 
peace presented numerous problems in the tur- 
bulence of tribes which had never known a civilised 
administration, and the danger of fanatical risings 
inspired by the Mahdist tradition, but peaceful 
advance in the revival of the economic life and 
in general well-being proceeded at a steady pace. 

The tributary sultanate of DSr Ffir, which since 
the fall of the Khalifa had been ruled despotically 
by a descendant of its ancient royal house, reverted 
to the administration of the Sudan in 1916, as a 
result of the hostile attitude assumed by the sul^Sn 
during the European War. 

The main events of the post-war period lie in 
the spheres of administrative and economic develop- 
ment. The wealth of the country has grown as a 
result of irrigation (the SennSr Dam >vas completed 
in 1926) and of the facilities for trade provided 
by modern means of communication. A policy of 
"native administration'' inaugurated in 1927 has 
done much to restore and preserve the social 
structure of the people, and to guide their advance 
on progressive lines, but in conformity with their 
own tradition and culture. There has also been a 
steady advance in education, which has led to a 
vigoious cultural movement, as a result of which 
the people of the northern Sudan are beginning 
to take their rightful place amongst the Arab 
nations of the Near East. 

Bihliography\ General: Prince Ibrahim 
Hilmi, The Literature of Egypt and the Sudan^ 
London x886; Naoum Shoucair (Na'flm §hu^sdr), 
Tcdrihh aUSudany Cairo 1903 (a valuable col- 
lection of materials); H. A. MacMichael, The 
Anglo’Egyptian Sudan, London 1934; J. A. de 
C. Hamilton [ed.], 7 he Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 
from within, I..ondon [1936] (contains articles 
by different authors); Sudan Notes and Records 
(Khartouxn-London 19x8 and foil. Contains 
numerous articles on history, archaeology, ethno- 
graphy, linguistics etc.). For statistical material 
and administrative affairs see the following two 
official publications: Sudan Almanac', Report on 
the Finances, Administration and Condition of 
the Sudan (both published annually by H. M. 
Stationery Office). — Travel and Exploration: 
F, Cailliaud, Voyage a Meroe etc., Paris 1826- 
1827; Russegger, Reisen in Eurepa, Asien und 
Afrika, 1838; other important works (dealing 
with the Egyptian period) are those of G. 

! Schweinfurth; M. Th. v. Heugiin; W. Junker; 
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E. Marno. — Ethnography; C. G. and B 
Seligman, Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, 
London 193 ^ » ■^^^habish^a Sndaft’-Arab 

tribe (Harvard African Studies, vol. ii.,Cambiidge 
1918); H. A. MacMichael. The Tribes of Nor th^^n 
and Central Kordofan^ Cambridge 1912 j do. 
History of the Arabs in the Sudan^ Cambridge 
1922. Numerous articles in Sudan Notes and 
Records^ of which the following are specially 
important; J. W. Crowfoot, Customs of the 
Ruhatab^ vol. i., 1918; do., Wedding Customs 
in the northern Sudan^ vol. v., 1922; C. G. 
and Z. Seligman, Note on the history and present 
condition of the Beni Amer^ vol. xiii., 1930; 
J. A. Reid, Some notes on the tribes of the 
White Nile Province^ vol. xiii., 1930; G. D. 
Dampen, The Baggara tribes of Darfur^ vol. 
xvi., 1933; G. E. R. Sandars, The Bisharin^ 
vol. xvi., 1933; do., The Amarar^ vol. xviii., 
1935 - — Language: H. F. S. Ameiy, 
English-Arabic vocabulary etc., Cairo 1905; S. 
Hillelson, Sudan Arabic^ English-Arabic voca- 
bulary, London 1930; do., Sudan-Arabic texts 
with translation and glossary, Cambridge 1 93 5; 
A. Worsley, Sudanese granmat, London 1925. — 
Religion: There are two editions of the 
Tabahat of Wad Daifallah, both printed in 
Caiio 1930; the contents are analysed in vol. 
ii. of H. A. M. MacMichael's History, and by 
S. Hillelson, in Sudan Notes and Records, vol. 
vi., 1923; extracts in the same writer's, Sudan 
Atabic Texts \ S. Hillelson, Some Aspects of 
Muhammadanism in the Sudan (due to appear 
in y.R.A.S.^ 1937)' — History (of the 
Egyptian and modern period): H, Deh^rain, 
Le Soudan EgypHen sous Mehemet All, Paris 
1898; M, Sabry, V empire egyptien sous Mo- 
hamed-AR\ Paris 1930; do., V empire egyptien 
sous Ismail, Paris 1933; Earl of Cromer, 

Egypt, London 1908; Lord Lloyd, Egypt since 
Cromer, London 1934; cf, also the Bibliography 
under MUJjtAMMAD a^mad (where for Ohrwald 
read Ohrwalder); B. M. Allen, Gordon and the 
Sudan, London 1931. (S. Hillelson) 

^al-SU? (a., pi. aswa^, market, fair. All 
the ideas associated with the conception of market 
have already been discussed in the main aiticle 
and need not be further considered here, A few 
remarks however seem to be necessary regarding 
the significance of the market in the history of 
early Islam; we shall confine these to the old 
market-place and the rise of the city markets. 

Of the old Arabian markets that of 'OkS?. [q. v.] 
is the best known as a result of the part it plays 
in poetry. While the position of the other markets 
associated with it, Ohu 'I-Ma^jSz, Madjanna and 
to some extent also HubSsha, can hardly be deter*- 
mined with certainty, we have a much more distinct 
picture of “Okaz, which in many respects may be 
taken as typical of early markets. 

The intertribal market-place was usually chosen 
at a place visible from a long distance, at the 
junction of roads and, if possible, on neutral ground. 
All these conditions held for ^OkS?: it lay on a 
gi‘eat plain ten miles broad S. E. of Mecca, three 
days’ journey from it and one from Wif, to which 
it belonged. Here the tribes of North and South 
Arabia met to trade with those of Na^d; from 
here roads ran to the Yaman, to Syria, to the 
Persian Gulf and Babylonia. itself was a 

village hardly worth mentioning and empty except 


at the time ot the Liu ; it na , * i« v .a t ir 
international toh* th i*i r i f , * » .A. 

sociated with the niiriet iC Mfjs >*'« 'i * 
assemblies met together Lr n'hf'f • irj o ** , ,,j 
particular the periodical reh'^101 , } . \ ^ 

to which the fail-* wer** i if. * r. < .*» u u 

“Mesbc*’/; durinj; thi^. ,.‘ti ’ .* fiw r 'i*- 1 
("peace of the fail”). The .0. u s j 
oiiginally sites of c'll’.s. wl«j '1 f**.' » 'o v o 

with the incrca*»in*T imp >* o: ;L3 
sanctuary. ‘^Oka/ bj.i "tf. %’ 1 in l t ” 
[q.v.]; near it, in I ‘ha' th** (r ^ i '1, 
round the rocks f(j. v.]. lu Muii'iLmi id > tii.ic wt- 
have no longer anj* ti ice of thi. ca'* A! L * i *!iii 
fairs were gradually ‘hiu t /tto uu* i 

the Meccan liatliii/ "|.v.j fi mi ‘In 1 Iig.nUi jiouu 
of view, they profited lij r-. piosini ty in ollui 
respects. For the majority ot pil.;rinii the tm, 
were the main thing: nitWtrim j-ice mvvmm', .’tui 
manasth were practically la oidci 

to increase the attendance at the mirl.cs toe ioui 
holy months had been in'«titated, in v hi« h ad 
feuds weie dropped. Without this iriitt^'it’or tL^ 
law of blood vengeance would cripided the 
tiade of Aralna. Besides a religious and touusetci il 
significance the fairs had aLo then social ni. 1 
political side: hcie the relationship. bctwe#*ii the 
tribes were regulated on neutral giouad, here 
poet found a public loi his paneg^ ucs and lnmpOi»u- 
(an excellent description of the .cetie it )kii/ m 
Wellhausen, Rested p. 88). We know that in the 
last two months of the) ear after the fail or'‘<>kj; 
others followed in the vicinity in a definite lolatmn, 
but we know very little about these othet im 
al-ha 4 ftU* They seem to have lieen stcond-rat‘' 
markets as ^Oka? is called the great fail, to whuh 
the tribes of all Arabia came, Ileie ccmld be 
found good<» which had come from a long di-.tance 
and could not be obtained eLewdiere, Foieign ruler, 
used to send merchanriise to it and here meichiid- 
princes met to deal with one another. Fiom the 
commercial point of view "^Oka; Is iightlv called 
a “fair”. For a trading centre like Mecca tin* regnlai 
opportunities for tianaport svhich the mirUet'. af- 
forded were of the utmost importance, 4\llhough 
they were outsMe of their teniUny, the business- 
like Kuraisjh [q.v.j w^eie able to take full ads antage 
of the neighbouring markets and finally to inuu- 
porate them in the trade of their own city. In 
this way they sank more and more into insigni- 
ficance and the final triumph of Tri.im ha'.teiied 
their end. We are told that the market uf t)k.ir 
first failed to be held m the ycai uq (74^—747) 
when the Kharidjis [q. v.] undei Abu Ham/a al- 
Mukhtar b, '’Awf al-'Azdi occupied Mec^a (A/iakj. 
ed. Wustenfeld, p. 131). But certainly long before 
this, after Islam had abolished the four holy month-., 
the uncertainty on the roads had increased to 
such an extent that visitors to the fair went in 
fear of life and property. In particular the conquests 
had brought the Arabs far beyond the frontiers 
of the peninsula where they found far more .suitable 
trading centres than the now remote which 

moreover was only accc&.sU)le by land. The con- 
quest of Mesopotamia opened a direct route to 
India, and trade henceforth avoided the cirouitnus 
route through the Aiabian desert. 

The al 4 »iitii were not the only 

markets of the early period. In lists of the aswa^ 
aNArab we find 14 or more given, always including 
«Ok52, but the others vary very much. The order 
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is sometimes said to have been such that one 
came after the other and one or two fairs could 
be visited each month (cf. e. g. L. Cheikho, in 
Mach,^ xix., 1921, p. 446). In any case in addition 
to the HidjSz fairs there were other kinds of local 
markets,’ which had their owti local significance. 
As the word siik has the same comprehensive 
meaning as our “market”, it is difficult in the 
particular case to say exactly which type we have 
to deal with. The siili: of the Banu Kainup^ [q. v.] 
and the Suk al-Nabit (see Lammens, La Mecque^ 
p. 302, note 3) were certainly local markets in 
Medina. An annual market \vas held for example in 
al-Hira [q. v.] [KHab aUAg^m^ xvi. 99, g)* 
smaller places were only known by their markets 
and the word suk (or the diminutive suwaika) 
became part of the name. 

The early towns planned by the Arabs, like 
Basra, Khfa and Fustat, were, as we know, simply 
great military encampments on the edge of the 
desert. Market-places were not provided for in 
the original plan. Of Mil bad, a caravan station 
about three miles west of Basra, we are told that 
at it during the great markets the poets held 
poetical tournaments q- v.) “as at 

^OkSz'’. Su^ Bagdad, an annual maiket on the 
site of the later town, which the Arabs plun- 
dered in the year 14 A. H., may also in a way 
be compared with ‘Okaz (see Tabari, i. 2203 sqq.). 
Many cities arose out of an old market-place, like 
al-Ahwaz [q. v.] for example. The histoiy of Bagh- 
dad is a good example of the su^ growing into 
a city. Originally the markets were in al-Mansur’s 
round city, but he built the southern suburb of 
Kar^ [q. v.] for them. Already in time 

(c. 278 = 891), the strict division into separate 
tiades, as it is still usual in the East, had been in- 
stituted. Each had its own bazaar which bore its 
name (or that of the founder, like the Sfik ^Abd 
al-WaVid)- There were over 100 booksellers’ shops 
in the Suk al-Warra^Tn. When the eastern city 
rose to prosperity, the Sfllj: al-ThalathS^, on the 
Nahr Mu'alla, became the centre of commerce. Ac- 
cording to Abu ’1-Fida^ {GiographU,, Paris 1840, 
p. 295), this maiket goes back to the time before 
the foundation of Ba g hdad and was originally held 
once a month on a Tuesday. In Ibn Battuta’s time 
(727:-= 1327) the Su^c al-I^alatha^ had extended 
considerably beyond its original area, and formed 
a long business street which traversed the whole 
town, parallel to the Tigris. Here the word 
has gone through nearly all gradations of meaning 
beginning with “annual market”. About 100 years 
later al-Ma^rlzT in his KJiitat (Bnlg^i: 1270, ii. 94- 


107) describes fully the suks and suwaika% in Cairo 
and also goes into thcii history. 

The accounts by early and modern travellers 
of markets in the Ka:>t are very numerous. Just 
as the word sulf is used for all kinds of markets 
so at the present day we can still find all kinds* 
from primitive wooden booths to the splendid 
bazaais which fill those who see them with ad- 
miration (such for example as Ibn Djubair, Tiavels^ 
p. 252 describes for Aleppo). We can still get 
some idea of what the old annual markets of 
Arabia were like, when we see the colour and life in 
the plain of ‘^Arafa at the ludjdj. But the fair of 
'Okaz was unique in its universal significance as an 
economic and intellectual centre of the Arab world. 

Bibliogra phy\ (In view of the amount of 
material \\c can only indicate the literature directly 
concerned with the above remarks); the com- 
mentaries on Sura ii. 194; Wensinck, Handbook 
of early Muhammadan Tradition^ s. v. Market 
(esp. the commentaries on Buyiari, 
bab 150); the dictionaries, s. v. suk ^ *^01155 ■ 
Bakri, Mu^d/am^ p. 660 ujq.\ Yakut, 
b. V. 'Oka/, Mirbad. — A. Sprenger, Die Post- 
und Reiser outen des Orients^ Leipzig 1864, p. 127 
sq.\ do., Die alte Geographie Arabiens^ Bern 
1875, p. 223 sqti.\ do.. Das Lebcn und die 
Lehre des Mohammad^ Berlin 1865, i. 45, 102- 
107, 164 178, 401 sq.\ Fr. Buhl, Das Leben 

Muhanimeds^ German tiansl. by H. H. Schaeder, 
Leipzig 1930, p. 49 j«/., 105; J. Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums 2, Berlin 1897, p. 88, 
92 2i 6, 246; H. Lammens, La cite arabe 

de T^if a la vdlle de VHcgire^ in M- F, 0. 5., 
viii. (1922), 198, 206 5 qq,^ 22 % \ do^^LaMecque 
a la veilie de PHcgire^ ibid,^ ix. (1924), 153 
sq*\ do., Les Sanctuaires preislamites dans V Araik 
occidenfale^ ibid.^ xi. (1926), 128, 148, 150; do., 
fJAiabie occidentale avanf F Hegii 1928, 
p. 17, 20 40 sq.\ al-MarzHy, aUAzmina 

wa U-Amkina^ ijaidaiabad 1332, ii. 161 sqq.\ 
al-Altlsi, in Maih,^ i. (1898), 865 iqq>\ Ahmad 
Amin, in Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts^ Uni- 
versity of Egypt^ i. (1933), p. 46--67. — A. v. 
Kremer, Culiurgesthichte des Orients . , ., Vienna 
1875 — 50 ; G. Le Strange, 

during the Abbasid Caliphate^ Oxford 1 900, index 
s. V. Suk\ E. Reitemeyer, Die Stadtegrundungen 
der Araber im Islam ^ Heidelberg 19 12, p. 7,25, 
35> SSi 59^ 65; A. Mez, Renaissance des Islams^ 
Heidelberg 1922, p. 12, 131, 156, 390, ^S'^sqq. 
— See also the art. 'okXz, mawsim, 9AUIEI, 
kaisIrTya, bAzar, bezzistSn, mu^tasib and the 
references there given. (H. Kindermann) 
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^ABAJ^Ty “book of categories”. The 
word means when used of place; “similar, lying 
above one another” and with regard to time; 
“similar, following one another”; e. g. Slira Ixvii. 
3 ; Ixxi. 14, of the seven heavens placed one above 
the other; also the “storey” of a house (glossary 
to Idrlsl, Description de VAfrique, ed. Dozy and 
de Goeje, Leyden i866, p, 338; Soberaheim, 


inscr. NO. 41, in M.LF,A.O,^ xxv.; Fagnan, 
Additions^ s. v.); tahakat attain “the successive 
skins of the eye”* (Kfewarizml, MafSttk, p. 154)- 
With reference to time, it means especially “gene- 
ration” (the lexicographers give as a 

synonym). Hamza al-Isfahanl (ed. Gottwaldt, p. 8) 
and others use faba^at for the old royal dynasties 
of Persia. Titles of books like Taba^t 
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ctCi) indic&tc Ih&t lo. them successive £[eDer&tioiis 1 
of poets, singers, jurists, traditionists etc. are dealt 
with, that men living at the same time form a 
tabaka^ a generation, stratum or category. In 
Tradition this idea has been still further narrowed 
down and given precision, in as much as the 
nuance, important for the criticism of tradition is 
brought in that the men included in one tabaka 
aie those who have heard traditions from* those 
in the preceding one and have transmitted to the 
members of the following category. Ibn al-Salah, 
^Ulum al-ffadliA, Aleppo 1931, p. 413 for example 
explains tabaka as an expression for “people of 
the same kind” (a/-k<^wm al-mutasluibihTin) in age 
and isfiad (cf. Nawawi, Takrth^ in ser. 9, 
xviii. 144; Suyuti, Tadrlb^ Cairo 1307, p. 267). 

The history of the meaning of the word makes 
it probable that the tabakat literature did notarise 
out of the necessities of the criticism of Tradition, 
as Loth thought, but that it has simply been 
given a special application in this branch of know- 
ledge. It much rather owes its origin to the interest 
of the Arabs in genealogy and biography. For there 
already existed before, or at least contempoiary 
with, the well-known “book of categories” of Ibn 
Sa'^d (d. 230 = 845) a series of tabakat works, 
most of which have not survived, on readers of 
the Kur^Sn, legists, poets and singers. Apart from 
the works, quite isolated in this early period, of 

wssil b. ^Ata" (d. 131 = 748—749), 

Ahl al~Ilm wa '"l-Qlahl (Yal^ut, Irstad^ ed. Mar- 
goliouth, vii. 225 ; Ibn Ighallikan, Wafayat^ Cairo 
1310, ii. 171), there were the following: Ismael 
b. Abi Muhammad al-YazIdi (ca. 200 = 81$ — 816), 
Tabakat al-^u^arcT (Ibn al-Nadini, Fihrist^ p. 51; 
Ya^ut, ii. 359); al-Haitham b. 'Adi (d. 207 = 
822 — 823), Tabakat al-FukaM wa U~Mul^ddithin 
and X<^bakat man rawa ^an al-Nabt {Fihrist^ p. 99 ; 
Yai^ut, vii. 265; Ibn ii* 204); AbU 'Ubaida 

(d. 208 = 823 — 824), Taba^nt aUFursan^ i. e. 
piobably of the poets (YSl^ut, vii. 169); Muliammad 
b. Khalid (d, 220 = 835), J'aba^at al-FukaJi^ 
(al-Dabbi, Bugh^ya^ N®. 1 01); IQialifa b. lOiaiyat 
(d. 230 = 844 — 855 or 240 = 854 — 855), T<^baktit 
aUKurr^ {Fihrist^ p. 232; Ibn KljalL, i. 172); 
Muhammad b. Sallam al-Djuma^T (d. 231 =845 — 
846*), Tabakat al~§ku^ara^ (ed. Hell, Leyden 1916); 
‘^Abd al-Malik b. Habib al-SulamI (d. 238 = 852^ — 
853)1 Tabakat aUFuika/id^ wa ''UTabt'tn (Ibn al- 
Faiadi, N®. 814); AbH IJ^issan al-ZiySdl 

(d. 243 = 857 — 858), J'abakat {Fihrisi^ 

p. no; perhaps however only a transmitter of 
Qjumahl’s work) ; Di'bil b. ‘All al-iyiuza'i (d. 246 
= 860 — 861), T<^ba^t (Fihrist^ p. i6i ; 

YajeUt, iv. 197); Muliammad b. Habib (d. 247 = 
861— 862), ICiM A^b^r al-^u^art wa-Taba-, 
kaiihim {Fihrist^ p, 106). It would take us too 
far to follow up the further biographical literature 
of the different groups of scholars and professions. 

But as the arrangement in strata by generations 
was difficult to use and prevented a particular 
man being found rapidly, the arrangement was 
later schematised; periods (centuries, decades) of 
equal length were taken together and an ar- 
rangment, usually alphabetical, ad^opted within ea^ 
period. The oldest example of this is the T^ba^Ut 
aU^nflya of al-Sulami (d. 414 = J022— I023j. 
Other works of the same kind are the T^ba^at 
aU^njiHya of al-Subki (d. 77 1 == 13^9— » 37 o), 
Ibn al-Mulak^:in (d. 804 = 1401 — 1402) and Ibn 
Dukm% (d,* 809 = 1406—1407), which go by 
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1 centuries, and of Jl.n Kadi Shuhh. fd. 

1447 — 1448), who takc> oi 20 \ 

The be,t means ot asoidi.i^ da*Jic*rih » 

was however found by the gioup of * ^ b , 

which later liecamc preilominin* "r li .u alpl.d* 
betical arrangomeni j i', of 

course departed complete!) fro:j> th» *iji> i j' 
of tabaka^ this usually < q i , lu tn , ne 

addition to the title. The olde { wor:. of l.nd 
seems to have l)ecn the lo,t 7’/3 */- 
of ^Hiiman b. ba'id 41; 

1052 — io$3) (Ibn Kliaii, p 7?^. f)j« th* 

same lines aie Ibn .il-Uji/a'i (1 " I42'> 

* 430 )n (ik^yat al-^ihaya Jt i\ut tn’ (^un 
(ed. Bergstra.,-.er and l‘ict/i, 1 '*ip 1033 
al-Kuiashi (d. 775 — 1373— 1374 • Pjauah.* at 
mudVa ft TabaJkat al’-f/amij na and m.iti) » tlut 
Btb liogr aphy\ I.otli, Vt'tpiuni ttnt T 
dmtung dcr Tahatjut^ in /./> J/ O'., win. I 
593 — ^I4i Flugel, /br f 7 //.‘ y/// //>» faneftit 
RechLQelekrtiti^ m Abh G, JVAtort.s vi.i. fiSooi 
270 sqq, — Somewhat lucompbdc rollet fioit • 
of tabaVal w'orks aie: IJadjdji Khrbf.i. 
al-Zunlm^ ed. Mugel, iv. 132- -X55: H.nimor 
Litetaiui gesthukic do A>tit>ff^ V irnmi 
1850,70!. i, p. clx\ii. (ithULmate Herg- 
strSsser, Z)/> Quellcn van Jaqnt''^ h\ii, m /..S . 
ii. (1924), 184 — 2x8; Kataicgda IlandbT 
der orienialiuhtn Ahtiilung dtr Ptcu ?, StaaL^ 
hibliothek^ Leipzig 1929, p. 34—42. — The 
following deal specially with Sti a f i ^ 1 legists: 
Wustenfeld» Ttr Imtm tt'SAbjVu in Atk^ < 7 . 
W, GotL^ xxxvi. (1890), 7 sqq. — With K u i .’in- 
readers: Noldeke-Bergstrassei, Gfah htt dt 
Qordns^ Leipzig 1929, iii, 157 160. 

(llFFi 1 MNO) 

7 ABL, the geneiic name for any instrument 
of the drum family. Islamic tradition attributes 
its “invention” to Tlibal b. Lamak (Ma>ildi, ed. 
Paris, viii, 88 — 89), whilst anolhei piece ot gossip 
says that Isma'il, the founder of the mustdiiba 
[q. V,], was the first to sound it (Kwliya (\del)i, 
Travels^ i/ii. 239). The word may be equated with 
the Assyrian tabbaiu and peihaps the Egyptian 
tabn. According to al-Kaiyuroi ( 1333 — X 334 )^ 
term tabl was applied to a drum with a single 
membrane {Jitld) as well as to that with t\V4» 
membianes. This, howevei, docs not include (he 
duff or tambourine [q. v.]. The tab! family may 
be divided into two classes, viz. : i. the cylinder 
type; and 2. the bowl type. 

I. The cylinder type. There are two kinds 
of cylinder drums, viz.: the single membrane; 
and A the double membrane. Of the former we 
have several shapes although generally the body 
{jUistti) is either cylindrical or goblet shaped. The 
earliest name for the cylindrical drum with a 
single membrane would appear to be kabar which 
we find mentioned as early as ya'|s.fib al-Madjistiln 
(d. 780—781) (Ibn ^allikan, iv. 270). It is 
identified by al-Mufa4(ilal b, Salama (d. 920) us a 
drum (Stambul MS., foL 38)1 8-*id Ibn IQialUkSn 
(iv. 272) afSrms that it had one membrane. 
The Arabic lexicographers confuse this word (cf. 
also the Glmarium Lattna-ArabUunt^ p. 8$, 562 
and Farmer, Studies^ p. 59). The name was probaldy 
derived from the Amhaiic kabarc^ and we know 
that the Arabs borrowed at least one drujn from 
Abyssinia (Lane, Zexicoft^ coU 2013). A more 
definite clue to the identity of this particular kind 
of drum is to be found in al*QiaVundl (d. 1231- 
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1232) where an instrument called the akwUl 
mentioned (al-Mak:karT, AnalecUs^ ii. 144). It still 
exists in the Maghrib. Dozy says that it is a Berber 
word and Mealcen writes it agwal. It is delineated 
by Host who, however, gives it as a goblet shaped 
drum and calls it the akwal (p. 262, tab. xxxi., 9). 
Nowadays it is known in Algeria as the gullal 
and it is generally about 60 cm. long. In Tripolitania 
a similar instrument called the tahdaha is used 
among the folk (Delphin et Guin, p. 39 ; Lavignac, 
p. 2794, 2932). 

The goblet shaped instrument may have been 
the dirrl^i mentioned by earlier Arabic writers 
such as al-Mufaddal b. Salama {op, cit.^ fol. 21) 
although he thought that it was a pandore {tunbur\ 
as do many of the Arabic lexicographers. That it 
was a drum we know from al-Maidani (d. 1124). 
According to Ibn Mukarram (d. 1311), the proper 
vocalisation is durrai^,^ and to-day it is this name, 
with colloquial variants, which is heard in the 
Maghrib (Crosby Brown, iii. 51, 53 : xx. 239). 

The and given in al-Maljkan {Anal.,^ 

i. 143, and the tianslation by Gayangos) are 
copyist’s errors for East of Morocco the 

Instrument has come to have a different name. In 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripolitana, it has long 
been called the darbuka (Salvador-Daniel, p. 79; 
Chris tianowitsch, p. 31 ; Delphin and Guin, p. 43; 
Laffage, vi., xxxii.; Lavignac, p. 2935), whilst in 
Egypt and Syria it carries the name darbukka 
[q. V.], darabukka^ dirSakka,^ dardbukka,^ or dard- 
bukka (Villoteau, p. 996; Lane, Mod, Egypt,^ 
chap, xviii. ; Darwiis Muhammad, p. 2 3 ; El-Hefny, 
p. 660), Dozy and Brockelmann suggest that the 
word is derived from the Syriac ardabka. The 
mentioned in the Alf Laila wa-Laila (i. 244) 
is possibly intended for For illustrations 

of both these instruments see the authorities quoted 
above, whilst specimens may be found in most 
museums, notably Paris (NO, 954-957, 2457), Brussels 
(N®. 1 22, 330-334, 680), and New York (N®. 335, 345, 
etc.)* In some parts the darbUka is known as the 
tabla (Farmer, Studies,^ i. 86). 

In Persia the instrument is known as the dunbak 
or tanbak although wrongly registered by lexico- 
graphers as a bagpipe. See Advielle, p. 13, and 
pi. ; Kaempfer, p. 742, fig. 6 ; Lavignac, p. 3076. 

The double membrane drum is also found in 
several shapes. We read of the kuha,^ a drum 
shaped like an hour-glass which was forbidden to 
be used by Muslims, as early as ^Abd AllSh b. 
^Umar (d, 639). It is condemned by several legists 
including Ibn Abi *l-Dunya (d. 894) because of 
its association with people of low character (Berlin 
MS., NO. 5504, fol. 58V). The IkfewSn al-Safa’ (x* 
century) call it the tabl al-muUflnnatk (1. 91). 
According to al-IJjawhaU (d. ca. 1002) it was **a 
small drum, slender in the middle”, although al- 
^azali (d. 1121) says that it was “long” 
ii. 186). Mediseval designs of the kUba may be 
seen in the xiith century woodwork at Palermo 
{B, Z., ii. 384), a xUith century bowl from al- 
Mawsil (Victoria and Albert Museum, London 2856, 
N®* 2734/’56), and in a MS. of al-Djazari (dated 
1 354) at Constantinople (Martin, Miniature Painting 
and Painters of Persia, ii., pi. 2). The of which 
we read so frequently in the Kifab ai-Ag^r^ 
(viii. x6x ; ix. 262) as a rhythmic instrument in 
concert music was probably either the Miba oidirri^f 


(= darbdkd). It is rarely seen nowadays in the 
Islamic East, except in India. 

The cylindrical or barrel shaped drum has been 
more favoured. The former was probably the shape 
of the early warlike drum of which we read among 
the 'Abbasids in the ixth century {Ag^dnt^ xvl 
139). It is to be seen in several MSS. on automata 
by al-Djazaii dating fiom the xiiith and xivth 
centuries (Schulz, Die persischdsJantische Miniatur- 
malet ei, tab. ii. ; The Legacy of Isldm,^ fig. 

This long bodied cylindrical drum was popular 
until the beginning of the xixth century and designs 
may be seen in Host (tab. xxxi.) and Niebuhr 
(tab. xxvi.); Villoteau (p. 996) calls it the tahJ aU 
tnrht. Since medL-eval times it has been played 
with a curiously crooked drum stick. By the xviiith 
century a second percussive implement, a switch, 
was in use. Of modern times this drum has been 
superceded by a drum with a shorter body. In 
early times this seems to have been known in 
Persia and Arabic speaking lands as the duhiil 
It is mentioned by Nasir-i Khusraw (d. 2060— 
1061) as one of the martial instruments of the 
Fatimids (Sefer Namch, p. 43, 46, 47), and by 
al-ZShiii (d. 1468) among the Mamlak sultSns 
(al-Ma^inzI, i/i. 173 — 274). That it was different 
from the tabl we know fiom both Nasir-i IQiusraw 
andE)jalal al-Din Ruiin (G.M.S,, N.S.,iv/3, p. 159) 
In Egypt of modern limes it is known as the 
tabl al-baladt (Villoteau p. 996; Lane, op, cit,^ 
chap, xviii.). Specimens may be seen at Brussels 
(N®. 336, 33S, 341) and New York (N®. 417, 1321). 
Kaempfer (N®. 740, fig. 4) calls the Persian cylindrical 
drum the danbdl and delineates it. We see the 
same instrument in the sculptures at Takbt^i BustSn 
(Flandrin and Coste, Voyage en Perse, pi. 10, 22). 
The tahlr of Firdaws! may have been similar. 
See also the dhol of India. The ddivul in Turkey 
is said by Ewliya Celebi ( Travels, i/ii. 226) to 
have been first used by Urlchan GhiSzi (2326— 
1359) but we know of it in the time of 'Uthni5nl 
his predecessor. The Turks like the Arabs used 
a drumstick (cangal) and a switch (dainak) to 
play this drum. 

In modern Persia the dohol is a barrel shaped 
drum (Advielle, loc, cit,; Lavignac, p. 3076; cf. 
Kaempfer, p. 743, fig. 12). The Arabic tabl or 
the Persian labir was the parent of the European 
label, atabal, tabor, tambour, etc. 

2, The bowl type. This is represented by 
the kettledrum. Although tradition says that BSba 
Sawindik, the Indian, played the kettledrum {ktk, 
nak^drd) in the wars of Muhammad (EwliyS Celebi, 
Travels, i/ii. 226), it is more likely, as Ibn I^aldSn 
tells us {N, E,, xvii. 44) that the Arabs did not 
use drums in wartime at this period. The early 
Muslim legists discriminate between the tabl al- 
fyirb (war drum), the tabl aUha^fi (pilgrimage 
drum), and the tabl al-lahw (pastime drum). The 
first two were allowable but the last was not (al- 
Qdiiaz&l!, ii. 1 86). The two former were doubtless 
identical with the modern na^^dra and tabl al-f&n^* 

The largest of the kettledrums used by IslSmic 
peoples was the kUrga and kUrgU which was 
greatly favoured by the Mugbals. It was the royal 
drum which conveyed commands. The tabl al-habir 
mentioned by Ibn Batpta (ii. 127) was doubtless 
the JdSrga, We get an idea of the size of this 
drum from the Akbari (Blochmanti, i. 5®" 

52) where it is nearly the height of a man. Abu 
*LFa4l says that the Mirga and damdma were 
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identical (i. 50) but the damama of India is a 
much smaller kettledrum (see specimen at New 
York, N«. 26). 'Abd ahRazza^: al-Samarkandl (d. 
1482) clearly distinguishes between the hurga 
daniUma and nakkdra (N. xiv. 129, 321). See 
also Farmer, Studies, ii. 12 — 13. 

The kettledrum next in size was the kus which, 
among the Arabs of the xth century, was the largest 
of their kettledrums (IkhwSn al-Safa^, i. 91). This 
also was a martial instrument and for use see 
TABL SCSSna. There is a xiiith century Arabic MS. 
reproduced by Schulz (op. cit^ pi. g) showing 
three pairs of kusat. 

The ordinary kettledrum was what the Ikhwan 
aKSafa^ (xth century) call the tabl al-markab 
(mounted drum). They say that its tone was softer 
than that of the tabl al-kus» Another early name 
for this drum was dabdab or dabdaba. Later it came 
to be known as the nakkara, a word, together 
with the instrument, which was adopted by Europe 
as the naker^ nacaire, etc., whilst Persian tjnbal 
became the European timbale, For mediae- 

val designs of the nakkara see Schulz {op^ cit., 
tab. ii.). The Legacy of Islam (fig. 91), the Kimb 
aUBulhan (Bodleian MS., Or. 133, fol. 38), and 
the SfZmI al-Tawari^ (Edinburgh University, 
fol. 54V, 157). See also tabl khSna. Modern 
examples are delineated by Villoleau (p. 992 — 993), 
whilst actual specimens may be seen at Brus<;els 
(NO.335) and New York (N®. 1232). For the Turkish 
dunbalaJt or tabldk see my article in A, S., 
1936. 

A medium sized kettledrum is named by Villoteau 
the nakrazdn (sic). In Turkey, an instrument of 
this size is known as the ^udUm, and it is said 
to have been played at the nuptials of Muhammad 
and Khadidia (Ewliyh Celebi, i/ii. 234). It is to 
be found in the darwisp, communities. 

The smallest of the kettledrums is the nu^aira 
or tubaila which belongs to concert music. We 
read of the former among the *^AbbSdids (xi^h 
century) of Moorish Spain (Dozy, Abbad., ii. 243), 
and in the Vocabnlisia Aravigo (1505) the word 
equates with the Spanish atabalia. In RusselPs 
Aleppo (1794) there is a design (pi. iv.) of the 
nakkara (= nukaird) whilst another may be found 
in Host (tab. xxxi. 10) and Christianowitsch (p. 32, 
pi. 12), the latter being copied by F^tis (ii. 163) 
and Lavignac (p. 2793). 

Villoteau, speaking of Egypt at the close of 
the xviiith century, mentions a number of small 
hand kettledrums but, with the exception of one 
called tabl 4 b^Sz^ most of these names are unknown 
to-day (Villoteau, p. 994). It was, obviously, a drum 
used for decoying birds or recalling the hawk 
(bSz), but by this time it had become the favourite 
instrument of the criers at RamadSn and the 
darwi§k fraternities, and was actually known as 
the tablat al-musahhira. There are specimens at 
Brussels (N®. 329) and New York (N®. 421, 2661). It 
was held in one hand and beaten with a short stick 
held in the other hand. A slightly larger instrument 
was the tabl al-mi^rl (sic). This was beaten with 
a leathern strap. 

Shallower types of kettledrums were the (abl 
al-spddmt and the The former was probably 

the tabl al-fyzii 4 i so frequently quoted by the 
legists. It was suspended from the neck the head 
or membrane being perpendicular. There is a re- 
presentation (xvith century) of pilgrims with these 
drums in the Bodleian Library (Or. 430, fol. 15). For 
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modem designs and tletai]. ,*c V 
994) and I.ane (Mod, I fbi 
There are specimen-, at Ne'.» I 
The kafa of the Maghul, to-ri.i* u Ir K*/-; 
like a dish (kafa) hence its n.uuf* A i d 

upon with lods called fnafifi/ ,\ij , (1 .iri, 

p. 441 Lavignac, p. 2932 j. In ‘hi' pist 1 % » 
maitial instrument (see the A";//* > 
p. 3 ®* I® the hreneb m /•//.• i, 

as “cymbales”: A,M.^ wi.;. 

Bibliography, ai-M’ifaMa' h 
Aim alMaluhl (SUmbul MS J; iU>,U /- 
rich fen von Matoko^ uni li^lplun Sifid 

Guin, Motes sur la pctih •/ de /./ tnn.pic 
arabes\ I.avignac, In ynopedt^ K* I 
Crosby Blown, Cafa/o^ue 0/ fU 
Coll, of Muskal imhumenh , . Npw 
Salvador Daniel, la tnuuque 1879; 

Christianowitsch, Esqui,,tr hhloiiqut de la /v«* 
siqne a)ahe\ Laffage, La mmtqnc atahe^ Tnui*,; 
Villoteau, in Dcsttifthn d* Pfgvpte^ /‘ta^ 
moderns.^ fol. ed., i.; DaiwisJi Muhanmud al- 
Hanri, ^feP al^ A what (’airo: Kl-Hcfny. Ctn^a 
de musique arabe,^i\d\xo\ Afnoeni*atum 

exoiicaruin . . . . ; Mahillon, Cafahgite de,u ; 

du Music Insintmental du Consavatoire /oval 


de Musique de Bruxdlrv, ^'houqiiet, Ic mu f ' 
dll Comovatoire National de Mmique, I'ari-,; 
IkhwSn al'Safa\ Rasdif,^ ed. Bombay ; al-ftba* 
zall, Ikyd.^ Cairo 1908; Kitah aLAghant., ed 
BSlalj:; Niebuhr, Voyage en Aiabie\ Advielle. 
La Musique ekes /rr Pet sum \ V%mner, Studies 
in Oriental Musical Itnttuments^ i.; I'etis, Htd 
gin. de la musique^ Sachs, Reulle\tk>n Jet 
Musikinstrumente. (H. G. Fak\!J*r) 

7ABL SHANA (Naj^ijXr feA‘NA, 
KhAna,Ka\vba l£iiSNA),UtcialIy the ** 1 Uum House”, 
“Kettledrum House”, “Military Band House”, 
the name given in Idamic lands to the military 
band and its quarlers in camp 01 town. 
These names are derived from the drums ( tabl. w/f- 
kata) which formed the chief instruments of the 
military band, and from the name given to the 
special type of music (na^vbd) performed by this 
band. Originally the nakkata khBna or tabl lhana 
consisted of drums only, and in some instance-* 
of particular kinds of drums. This we know from 
several authorities. Ibn Taghrlbirdi (d. 1412) speaks 
of the “kettledrums {dabadih), i. e. xht tabl khaHd\ 
Al-?ahirr (d. 146S) alludes to “thieo sets (uhmal) 
of tabl kliJdna and two trumpets”, Ibn iyas (d. 
ca. 1524) has a reference to “the tabl Ihtna and 
the great kettledrums (kum)" (.il-Mabrui, f/ht. 
des Saltans Mamlouh de I'Egxple^ transl. t)uatie- 
mere, Paris 1845, n/i‘X23; n/ii. 268-, al-lSharratlii, 
The Pear ASt rings, in vol. 3, London 1906- 

1918, in/v. 135, 229). As for the nawba^ this was 
a special piece of music, which later comprised 
several movements (fu 4 fil)., pcrfoimcd by the 
nai^ra bk^na at the five hours of prayer [see 
§alXt] by royalty, but at the three obligatory 
hours of prayer by dignatories of lesser tank. The 
sounding of the nawba was not only jealously 
guarded as one of the attributes of sovereignty, 
but its performance necessitated respectful silence 
from auditors (Ibn Bai^iSta, ed, Paris, ii. 188; von 
Hammer, Hist, de PEmpire Ottoman., Paris 1835, 
i. 75). The custom of the mwba is said to have 
been handed down from the days of Alexander 
the Great (al-NasawI, Hist, du Sultan JOjelal ad- 
Din Mmkobirti^ in P.E. 1 . 0 . Paris 1895, p. ai). 
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The Ancients. Instruments of percussion 
appear to have been specially favoured by peoples 
of the Orient for their raaitial display from time 
immemorial. According to the Greeks, who only 
used the trumpet and flute in war, instruments of 
percussion belonged to the barbarians. Yet in the 
Syriac version of Pseudo-Callesthenes of the “Histoiy 
of Alexander the Great” (transl. Budge, p. 96) we 
find that the world-conqueior added drums to his 
maitial music. If we turn to the Pseudo- Aristotelian 
Arabic treatise the Kitab al-Siyaita (viiith — ixth 
century) and the contemporary works of Muristus 
[q. V.], also in Aiabic, it would seem that Alexander 
also intioduced a monster organ (ttrgjkanun) of the 
hydraulis type as a means of signalling to his 
tioops and to spread dismay in the ranks of the 
enemy (Farmer, The Organ of the Ancients^ London 
1931, p. 119—138). Strabo (i^t centuiy B. c.) says 
that the youth of Persia were called to arms by 
the sound of biazen instruments, and that the 
kings of India moved in public to the din of drums 
and cymbals ., xv/i. 55*, xv/iii. 18). Plutaich 

(d. ca. 120 A.D.) speaks of the Parthians using 
kettlediums to fiighten the enemy (Ciassus, xxiii. 
10). The pages of the ^J^hnama of Firdawsi 
(d. 1020) abound with details of the military music 
of Persia of old. Here we lead of instruments of 
the hoin and tiumpet type (kananay, buk\ 

the leed and brazen-pipe ruwui n^y\ the 

drum and great kettledrum (Jablta^ kus\ as well 
as the Indian bell, sonette and cymbal (hindl 
daray^ zang^ sindf). 

The Arabs of the Eiahillya. Clement of 
Alexandria (ii^d century A. D.) says that the Arabs 
of pre-Islamic days used cymbals in war {Paeda* 
gogos)y but Arabic authors only mention the tam- 
bourine {duff) of the matrons and singing-girls 
{^iyan) in battle. This is what we see at U^ud 
and Badr, although it is highly probably that the 
reed-pipe {mizniar) was also an instrument of martial 
music in these days (Farmer, Hist, of Arabian 
Music ^ London 1929, p. lo-ii; Kitah al-Aghanl.^ 
cd. Bulalj:, ii. 172). That highly imaginative Turkish 
writer, Ewliya Celebi (d. ca, 1680) aveis that in 
the time of Muhammad it was neither the trumpet 
nor the Bute that sounded in his wars but only i 
the great kettledrum {kus\ Travels transl. von 
Hammer, London 1846, i/ii. 194). On the other 
hand, Ibn l^aldiin (d. 1406) says that the early 
Muslims used neither horns (abwak) nor drums 
{tubul\ N. E.y xvii. 44). It is certain that although 
the Arabs used the horn (daf^) in civil life, it 
was not a military instrument with them since it is 
specially mentioned in the ixth century as being 
used by Christians (al-Djawharl, 

Umaiyads and 'Abbasids. Under the 
Umaiyads (661-750), the drum and kettledrum ap- 
pear to have been introduced into martial music and 
served as better accompaniments to the reed-pipe 
{mizmnr) than the tambourine {duff\ Seyyid Ameer 
AU, Short Hist, of the Saracens^ London 1899, 
p. 65). Persian influences, which so strongly asserted 
themselves under the early *Abbasids (750-1256), 
led to the Persian reed-pipe {surnay) being adopted 
in place of the more primitive mizniar {Agkanl^ 

xvi. 139, but read instead of With 

the Persians the surnUy (yss suryUnat) went with 
the drum Qabl; al-Mas^dl, Paris 1861-1877, vim 
90), By the xth century several types of kettle- 
drums were in use in martial array : the tabl aU 


ma^kab or “mounted drum” which was probably 
identical with the dabdab 01 dabdaba and the 
nakkdra., and a laiger type, the great kettledium 
called the kus (Pavu^/I al-Safa^^ ed. Bombay 

i. 91). 'Ihesc weie used in paiis and weie cairied 
on eithei side of a horse’s or camel’s neck. The 
buk or hoin had also been adopted into militaiy 
music by this time. Although originally fashioned 
out of the natural horn of an animal like the more 
primitive^ it came to be made in metal, and 

Ewliya Oelebi says that the metal foim {pirin^ 
bunt) was intioduced by the Saldjutid Alp Aislan 
fd. 1072; Tiavels^ i/ii. 238). The tiumpet proper 
was the nafi>. This was fust known as the buk 
aUnafli or “military buk'^ (Ibn al-Tiktalja, a/- 
Fakkrti ed. Derenbourg, p. 30). 

The Buwaihids. Up to the xth century, the 
nakkara hkana 01 tabl hhana^ which by this time 
comprised kettledrums, diums, trumpets, horns 
and leed-pipes, was pait of the insignia {mat Mb) 
of the caliph and icseived, w'ith the nawba.^ for 
the Commander of the Faithful alone (Ibn J^ialdun, 
in xvii. 42; Quatremeic, HiU, des Mongols., 

p. 418). With the decline of the caliphate and 
the use of petty nileis theie came demands from 
all and sundry for the piivilege of the nakkara 
khana and the nawba. Thus the custom arose that 
when the caliph conferred regality on subject 
ruleis, a dium or kettledium usually accompanied 
the other patents or symbols of authority sent by 
the caliph, such as a diploma, banner, or standard; 
the type of instiument, the number, and the specific 
use of the nawba.^ being determined by the rank 
of the lecipient. Mu^irz al-Dawla (d. 967), the 
Buwaihid amii\ sought from the caliph al-Mut/ 
(d. 974) the piivilege of the nakkara kffetna.^ but 
I was lefused. Yet in 966 this caliph allowed a 
general to sound kettledrums {dabadtb) during a 
campaign, an honour which the latter appears to 
have letained. It is said however, that the fiist 
piince to obtain these coveted musical honours 
was the Buwaihid ami} 'Adud al-Dawla (d. 983). 
He was gi anted the nakkara kkjana by the caliph 
al-Wi' in 979, but he was only allowed the three- 
fold nawba at the obligatory hours of prayer, the 
five-fold nawba being leseived foi the caliph. One 
of the Buwaihids, Abu Kalidjar (d. 1048), assumed 
the five-fold honour in Bagjhdad and although asked 
by the caliph to content himself with the three- 
fold one, he refused. Yet the caliph had already 
permitted others to have or assume this privilege. 
In the year 1000, under the caliph al-Kadir, a 
minister was allowed to beat a drum {tabl) for 
the five-fold nawba.^ and in 1017, the Buwaihid 
Sultsn al-Dawla was allowed or had assumed a 
similar honour (Quatrem^re, op, cit*.^ p. 418; 
Margoliouth, The Eclipse of the ^Abbasid Caliphate,^ 
u. *64, 396; iii. 345). 

The Salfiju^ids. Considerable extensions of 
the privileges of the naff^ra hh^na were made 
under these rulers. The caliph al-Mul^tad! (d. 
1094), in appointing a governor to a province, 
conferred the great kettledrums (kusat) on him, 
with permission to sound the five-fold nawba with- 
in his province, but only the three-fold one outside 
of this. When the two Salfijli^id princes BarkiySru^ 
and Mu]^mmad took the titles of sultan and 
malik respectively in iioi, they adopted the five- 
fold and three-fold nawba with these respective 
ranks. Both Alp ArslSn (d. 1072) and IJLiril ArslSn 
(d, 1191) used the five-fold honour (Ibn al-fiiawzl, 
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BibL Nat. PariS) MS. N®. 1506, fol, 105* al- 
Bundari, Bibl. Nat. Paris, MS. N®. 2127, fol. 2o6v) 

The Arabs. In Yaman in the ixth century 
the Karmatian al-Mansur b. ^asan had thirty 
drums {itiitii), and Sa'id al-Ahwal (d. 1089) of 
the Bana Nadjalji had horns and drums 

(MI), Later we read of the ^adl Mam and the 
great kettledrums (^iusal) and kettledrums 
Kay, Vaman, its Early Medicsval History^Un^Qn 
1892, p. 84; al-Khazradji, op, m/i. 103, i6o: 
iii/ii- 3 , 75 ; 52). At ZafSr in 'Umaa m the 

xivth century the sultSn had reed-pipes (surnayat) 
horns (bnkat\ trumpets (anfar\ and drums (^«Wj 
at his gate. At al-Hilla the military music consisted 
of hoins (bn^at), trumpets (anfar),, and drums (tubnl) 
(Ibn Battuta, op. cU.,^ ii. 98, 212). At the begin- 
ning of the xith century the ^U%:ailids favoured the 
horn (puk) and kettledrum {dabdnh)xn)L)xt\i maitial 
music (y.E.AS,, 1901, p. 755, 785)^ whilst else- 
where we find a small shallow kettledrum called 
the kafa in use. In the Alf Laila wa-Laila,^ the 
most imposing martial musical display is made 
up of reed-pipes (%umur\ horns {hulat\ trumpets 
{anfar\ drums {AubUl\ and cymbals (>& 5 r 5 /, kiPls5\ 
but the more general combinations that we read 
of are horns (bukm) and drums or cymbals 
(kamt) and drums {tuhnl\ or horns (b^at\ drums 
(iubul\ and kettledrums (kUsat\ or just drums 
{UibUl) or kettledrums (busat) by themselves. 

Egypt. The Fatimids dispensed musical honouis 
upon subject rulers on veiy much the same lines 
as the caliphs of Bag 3 id 2 d( 7 h^a^ 5 /-iA 7 Sffn, tiansl 
Raverty, London 188 1, ii. 616; al-Badg=’anf, 
taMab aUTawarlMf^ transl. Lowe and Ranking, 
Calcutta 1884—1898, i. 94, 310). When al-'Azis 
(d. 996) marched into Syria he had five hundred 
hoins {abw3k: not “tambours”: N, E.,^ xx. 51) 
sounding (N. J?,, xvii. 45). We read of the nawba 
being performed by quite a large military band 
at the Fatimid palace on one occasion. NSstr-i 
Kljusraw describes the Fatimid military band *(ca. 
1047) mentions that it comprised such in- 
struments as the horn {bilk\ reed-pipe 
two kinds of drum (pabl and duhul\ the latter a 
Persian variety, kettledrum (^2 j) and cymbal (ASjoj 
Safar-ndma^ ed. Schefer, Paris 1881, p, 43, 46, 
47). In the year 1172, when Ntlr al-Din andSalS^ ; 
al-Din were together at Damascus, the former, ^ 
who was the suzerain of the latter, sounded the i 
five-fold nawba,^ whilst the latter contented himself 
with the three-fold one (Quatrem&re, op. f*V., p, 419). | 
Under the Mamlfik saltans, the military band was 1 
organized on more elaborate lines and, similar to 
the practice in al-'Irii^ and al-Ma^rib, it was 
linked up with the banners, standards and similar 
emblems of authority, as Ibn lySs informs us (al- 
Maixlzi, i/i. 226). According to al-^^iri, the band 
of sultfn Baibars I (d, 1277) comprised forty great 
kettledrums (kusSt), four drums {dubul% four reed- 
pipes (zumSr)^ and twenty trumpets (anflSr). He 
says that the duktU and turner were of recent 
adoption, but we have seen them in use under the 
Fa^mids, the zamr and surnU both being reed- 
pipes. Ibn Tag^rlbirdl says that under KaU’fin 
(d. 1290) a wazir possessed a tabl h!0na^ and 
we read of a similar privilege in 14x8, although 
we are told that the custom was not ususL Ibn 
!^aldl!I& states that the great kettledrums (kUsUt) 
were allowed to each amir and general (N, 
xvii. 46), yet according to Ibn Ta^ribirdl it was 
only the ttmartp commanding a thousand men who 
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I were granted this h m >111 * nt > u ‘iif‘ . i ' ..u 1 1 

j used ID the tubi ibuni tf ■'i* » ,1% 1 / ,,, 

I were the drum 01 tn>iul tuu . 'ic I p, • a 

I samr (two), <inil the tuimpet >**.',/ f< ij,. b » 

not the gieat kettledrum ( it | A'l ' i . 

allowed twice this number, tthd ^ , f , 

was only peim'tted to ha^e t ’ .1 i m » W 

the xvth centjry hoTvever, an *>7 <<’fo v . 

was permitted to po> is, i ^ | 

time he wa* onlv to * und ** ,, 

I duty. When the '^Olhnianh Tm u/’oj . rtd I 

j *** *S*7> Ihe liaufU of tlu* ww* u ucr* <* 1 

((2uatiemcie up al'Malj.ri/1. j^i. 1711-174; .11 J72 
For instruments ot mir»uiltim„i in .vji u,j . j , 
century Egypt see Niebnhi. ceu h r I7;b. 
L 145—146, tab. \xvi ; Vilj 4c iU, ft . <//• k * 
VE^ypte.^ Aiat ful. cd., 1. 701-705, 

931 — 940, 948—949, 976—997 and pl,«*p . 

The Maghiib Ihn Khaldun saj , th,it the 
nomad Aiabs of Noiih Aliu-.n einployeil an im 
piovisator (mankind) who sang at the held of thi 
troops just as the Aial>» of thf* Atabi.in ponitisuli 
did in the dy^hhya. This on ..tom ua. iuiiouei 
by the Band ZanaU of Moio^co (990— 1069). The 
dyUvnifi, of the Mamluk sultan, of Egypt ..ml of 
the Mughal Ilhhans may have been a s,iimva 1 of 
this practice. The caily r^}er^ or Wcstein IsbuiiK 
b.nds appear to have guaided the legility oi the ' 
Mam as jealously as elsewhcie, and the indiumeiif . 
used weie sometimes of co.tly cou.tnitti »n. uth 
as the gold mounted horns (biipaf) of al-ffak.vm 11 
(d. 979) of aI-Andalu» Md,vu»irdrfi 

Dymsdesift Spain finxxsl P. dc <5.'i>augou Lonbm 
1840—1843, lU 158). The Ios> of the in-.tmnr'iiN 
of the tabl Mam to the enemy u is genti dly con- 
sidered a grievous blow, as we know fiom the 
drums which an Aghlabul gencml had to abindop 
to the enemy in 862—863 in Sicdy. The victoj> 
on the other hand always prized and di'.pliyed 
such trophies (al-Ma|5nzi,e/.#iA). The llinu/anala 
had ten to twenty drums (tuhil) in lloir tabl 
Mam,^ but in time the pinilege of the use of 
drums was extended to governor, and othus. Ihc 
Mttwahhids (1130—1269) suppressed tlie-,e tWn 
regal bands and reserved the use of the^tzVLh./n 
for royalty alone (A''. A'., xvii. 45—46). This was 
formed into a sepeiate company with the standard-. 
(^bmUd) which became known a^, the The 
fost Muwahl^id sultSn ^\bd aI-Mu"min M 1x03) 
had more than two hundred drums {(ttkil) and 
among them were .such large instruments that th^ 
ground quaked when they weie plajed fal-Mir- 
raku#, Hid. dts Almohades,^ ed. Dozy., Leyden 
1881, p. 165). The Maiinids (12X7-1554) 
scssed a large drum of this type and this passed 
into the possession of the Sardian dynasty {1511 
sq.). It was an enormous instrument and could 
be heard a great distance (Nuahat cd, 

Houdas, Paris 1888—1889, p. X17). For design, 
of xviiith century instruments of martial music in 
Morocco see Host, HachrichUn ven JMafokos and 
Fes (1787, tab. xxxi., p. 261). 

The SfidSn. In the xiv*h century, Ilm Battfita 
was at Ma^dashaw in the Eastern Saian and heard 
the ^abl M^m of the suHan which comprised reed- 
pipes (j«zwS>'a^), horns (ubwUk). trumpets (anfUr),^ 
and drums (<i/< 53 /). Here, as in othei lands, there 
was respectful silence daring the peiforniance of 
the nmba,^ and “nobody stirred or moved”. At 
Main in the Western Saddn, the sultan’s military 
band was made up of horns (abmij^) and drums 
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{atbal\ the former being made out of elephant’s 
tusks (li. io8; iv. 403). One of the last of the 
Sunni rulers of the Songhoy of GSo (1335 — 1493) i 
named ^Ali (d. 1492) used a dium as a symbol 
of authority. The successors, the askiya kings ^ 
(1493—1590), also used the drum, and undei the . 
asUya al-Haljdj Muhammad troops were assembled I 
in 1493 to the beating of the dium {Jahl\ In 
1500—1501, a large trumpet called the kakaht 
was adopted by the cavalry of the Songhoy. The 
ashya Muliammad Bunkan (d. 1537) invented a 
horn called the futuriftu There was also a drum 
know'n as the gahtcnda^ and both this and the 
futu}ifu weie used at GSo. He fixed the limit 
outside a town where no dium save the royal 
drum (Jabl al-sulMfia) could be sounded. T his loyal 
drum continued to be used until the end of this 
dynasty. On the Moroccan conquest in 1590, and 
the rule of the paska\ in the place of the native 
kings, a change came in the martial music. Under 
Pasha Ahmad al-iUiallfa (1694—1^95) reed-pipes 
ighayat)^ diums {aihal\ and other instruments, 
including the native tambourines {dufuf aUasakt\ 
were counted among the martial instruments of 
the papa's court. The military music of the Bambara 
chiefs were horns {bukat) and tambourines {dufuf \ 
and one chief had great horns {bukat al-kibar) as 
tall as a man {Tc^rihlk aUFatta^^ ed. Houdas and 
Delafosse, in P.iS'.Z.aK, Palis 1913, p. 49, 54-55i 
70, 84, 153; Tadfikirat aUNisyan^ ed. Houdas, in 
F.EL.O.V.^ Paris 1901, p. 43, 45, 93, 120, 152; 
Ta^f tMk al‘SUd^n^ ed. Hoodas, m P,E*L, 0 » K, Paris 
1900, p. 79, 123, 197)- 
The Mughals. Under the early Mughal Ilkh2ns 
a loyal prince was allowed kettlediums and a 
dium, whilst a waztr had a kettledrum. The com- 
mandei -in-chief w^as given drums, and an amir of 
1 0,000 (^) men, as well as tributary princes weie 
allowed a [kettle]drum (d’Ohsson, Htst* des Mon- 
gols^ iii. 581; iv. 96, 187, 566; Howorth, History 
of the Mongols^ London 1876 — X788, iii. 296). 
Ibn Battnta gives a picturesque account of the 
military music of the Ilkhan Abh Sa'id (d. 1355) 
at Baghdad. It consisted of diums [and kettedrums] 
{tubTU\ trumpets {anfar\ horns {hu^at\ reed-pipes 
{surnayUt')^ and singeis. According to this w’riter, 
the umaf'^ had horns (bu^at) as well as drums 
(Jubul\ and each royal princess {kkntun) had a 
drum, whilst the IlhhSn himself had a special 
monster kettledrum called by Ibn Battuta the tab! 

(“great drum”), but known to the Mughals 
as the kurga {Tujifa^ ii. 126). The k^rga was the 
personal musical emblem of the Il^an and at his 
death it was destroyed, as Ra§hid al-Din, the Mu^al 
historian, has lelated. In times of mourning it was 
also customary to refrain from sounding the nawba. 
This was an old practice which we find as early 
as the caliph al-Mu^tadl who, w^hen he lost his 
son Muhammad in 1087, forbade the beating at 
the hours of prayers (Ibn al-Djawzl, Bibl. Nat. 
Paris, MS, N®. 1506, fol, 198). SimUarly, SalS^ 
al-D!n having suffered a reverse at the hands of 
the Crusaders, abandoned the nawba until he had 
won a victory (al-Ma^rlzI, SulUky i. 42}. During 
the TimSrid regime^ according to the apocryphal 
TuzUk&t (“Institutes”), the military band was 
carefully regulated and was part of the insignia 
which included the banners and standards of the 
class* A beglerbeg had a kettledrum {na^tira) 

and ^hssxJxibUrgkib* for read^^y), and 


the artm al-nmafa" and an amh of the four-tailed 
tuk had a kettledrum only. A ming pUika had a 
tiumpet {nafh\ and a yuz paski zxidi on pa^ha 
a drum (/^/&/),^ whilst an Uymak (tribal chief) had 
a horn (^bttfghu) Imiitute^^ Political and Military 
ed. Davy and White, Oxford 1781, p. 290—292) 

In India, the Mughals maintained the na^kala 
kJmna as one of their attiibutes of sovereignty.* Ibn 
Battuta points out that when the Madina ^ar\f 
Abd Ghurra visited India he caused greaPcon- 
sternation by his use of drums (iublit) and tiumpetb 
(anfar) because heie, unlike al-^Iialj:, Egypt or 
Syiia, nobody but the king could use the nak^ara 
khana (i. 422—424). Al-'Umaii (d. 1349), in his 
Masalik al-Abpdi ^ speaks of the five-fold nawba 
of the sultan of Delhi being played by two hundred 
pairs of kettlediums {nakkatat)^ forty pairs of 
gicat kettlediums (kusat al-kihar\ twenty horns 
{bTikat\ and ten pairs of cymbals {iHnudy\ N,E, 
xiii. 189). The nakiara kA^rta of Akbai the Great 
(d. 1602) is desciibed by Abu ’1-Fadl 'Allami. 
It was made up of the monster kettledrum called 
the kuwaigd 01 kutga (about 18 pairs), the kettle- 
drum or nakkara (about 20 pairs), the dium 01 
duhul (four), the leed-pipe or sutna (nine, both 
Indian and Persian types), the laige tiumpet known 
as the karrana or kama (four or more), the trumpet 
or nafir (Indian, Persian and European types), 
the horn or sing (tv, 6) and the cymbals or sjn^ 
(three pairs; A^ln-i Akbai tiansl. Blochmann, 
Calcutta 1873—1894, i. 50 — 52). A description 
of the nawba is also given in this latter work. 
By this time kettledrums were sometimes conferred 
on high civil or military functionaries, but the 
lattei had to be of the rank of two thousand 
smvdr at least, and they could not be sounded 
in the presence of the emperor nor within a certain 
distance from his residence. In conferiing this 
privilege the recipient had miniature drums placed 
around his neck (Thorn, Memoir of a War in 
India^ 1818, p. 356; y,A,S,B,^ 1879, p. 161). 
For other details of the nakkata khflna of the 
xviith centuiy see Beiniei, Travels in the Mogut 
Empn e t66j — 166S, ed. Constable, p 363; Manucci, 
Stoiia do Mo gar ^ or Mogul India 
tiansl. Iivine. For later information see Irvine, 
The Aimy of the Indian Moghuls^ London 1903, 
p. 30, 196, 207; Day, The Musk and Musical 
Instruments of Southern India ^ London 1891, 
p, 96; Meadows-Taylor, Proceedings ^ Royal Irish 
Academy^ ix/i. 

The 'Othraanli Turks. Until comparatively 
ecent times the Turks made a special feature of 
their military music which, like the Mughals, they 
linked up with the insignia of flags, banners and 
When 'Ofliman I, the founder of the dynasty, was 
made a prince by ®Ala^ al-Din in 1289, he was 
invested with a drum, flag and At the ceremony, 
absolute silence was insisted on during the per- 
formance of the nawba. This latter custom lasted 
until the reign of Muhammad I (d. 1421) who 
abolished the silence (von Hammer, op, dt,^ 
75). It was OrMian (d. 1360) who is reputed to 
have introduced the drum called duhul (Ewliya 
Celebi, Travels,^ i/ii. 226). The large kettledrums 
called kUs^t vrere used in the time of I 

(d. 1326) when they were carried by elephants 
on some occasions. EwliyS Celcbi, who mentions 
this latter point, gives a few details of the military 
music of the xviith century (op, ciL^ i. 225 — 226* 
236 — 239). Murftd IV (d. 1640) introduced the 
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large trumpet called the karna from Persia. Military 
music was regularly organised during this century 
and Turkish bands comprised the large reed-pipe 
or haha zurna (two), the small reed-pipe or ^wa 
zurna (three), the flute or nai (one), the big 
dium or kaba dukul (one), the ordinary drum or 
duhul (three), the great kettledrum oi kUs (one), 
the kettledrum or nakkdra (two), the cymbal or 
%ill (one large and two small pairs) and the 
“Jingling Johnny” ox cabana (two) (Mahillon, 
Catalogue ... du Mmee Instrumental du Conser^ 
vatoire Royal de Musique de B7uxelles^ 2nd ed., 
ii. 184). Coeck, in his Les Moiurs,,., de Turcz 
(1553), ed. W. S. Maxwell in 1873 as The Tuiks 
m JSSS: gives a woodcut of a party of Janissaries 
headed by reed-pipes and kettledrums. In the xviiitb 
century a pas^a of three tails had the reed-pipe or 
ziirm (five), the trumpet or burn (seven), the 
kettledrum or nakkdra (two pairs), and the cymbal 
or zill (two pairs; de Marsigli, State militaire 
deW impefio Oitotnanno^ 1732 ^ ii. 54—55 and 
pi. xviii. The numbers and description given by 
d’Ohsson, Tableau general de VEmpite Ottoman^ 
Paris 1787 — 1820, vii. 155; and Natural 

HisL of Aleppo^ London 1794, i. 151, do not 
agree with the above). The sultan’s military band 
comprised sixty-two players under the command 
of an officer called the mir mehidr ^ahl walalam* 
It was instiumented as follows: the reed-pipe or 
zurna (sixteen), the trumpet or burn (eleven), the 
drum or duhul (sixteen), the kettledrum or na^lkdra 
(eight), the great kettledrum or kus (four), and 
the cymbal or zill (seven paiis). In time of war 
this combination was doubled (d’Ohsson, Tableau 
general . . ., vii. 23). See also the band depicted 
in Wittman, Travels in Turkey ^ Asia Minor ^ Syria^ 
1803, frontispiece, and the information given by 
Toderini, Letteratm-a Turchesca^ 17^71 238 — 
239, and Lavignac, Encyclopedle de la musique^ r. 
2981. 

Persia. Before the rise of the Mugjials we 
find how important the nakkdra kkdna and the 
nawba were in the Middle East. GhiySffi al-Dln 
the GhHrid (d. 1202) had great kettledrums 

(kusdt) of gold which were carried on a chariot 
{ffahakat-i Ndsiri^ i. 404). CjalSl al-Din Man- 
kubartl (d 1231), the last Shah of JCfewarizm, had 
his nawba performed on twenty-seven drums of 
gold encrusted with precious stones, the players 
being sons of subject rulers (al-NasawI, op, «/., p. 21). 
A fine pair of bionze kettledrums from Daghestan, 
but probably of Persian facture, were exhibited 
at the International Exhibition of Persian Art, 
London 1931, but were not catalogued. They 
belonged to the xiitb-xiiitb century. At the same 
exhibition there were numerous exhibits displaying 
military music, notably Nrs. 174, G (xiiith century); 
457ib (xivtb century); 629 (xvitb century). For 
the military music of the Mughal domination of 
Peisia see above. Persian art teems with repre- 
sentations of military bands (see Bibliography *, 
Iconography). Details of the na^^dra h^na in 
Persia during the xviith century may be gleaned 
from Chardin, Visages du Chev. Chardin en Perse^ 
* 735 ; Kaempfer, Amoenitatum Exoticarum , * • 

1 7 1 2, p. 740 ; Poullet, Nouvelles relations du levant^ 
1668, ii. 147. From the latter it would appear 
that the English trumpet was known in Persia, as 
it was in Turkey (EwliyS Celebi, Travels^ i/ii. 
238). In these works we And that the instruments 
used in Persian military music were the reed-pipe 


(sufftd or mtnui ). the larjje Ir.imt 

trumpet ), the horn i rah » \* - 

drum (kies)^ the kettlediuni (naf an 1 

drum (duhul). For modern laVirumcn* I i j de, 
Essai sui /c wwt.V"*’. I 7 *'’ 0 l J'^'irdain Ini t ^ , 

1814; Ouscley, ioun^Jh n t t 

^t, 1819; Fetis, I/t S, r i* n . 

ii.; Advielle, la muuonetn.'^ Iff /'<• / 

1885; Lavignac, di pedie If m / ^7 \ 

3077. 

Modem Conditions. In aiu ^ I e.ei) Id oj » 
land to-day the maich of \\e«.tcrn civih, M 
biought Western ideas of the miLtai) Siu 1 lU 1 . 
and reed instruments of huropeiit nun if.i ♦ t t* 
and of equal tempeiament aic ;i.uiadi) 'ji » 
the old conception of the nailZnj hmna ni 
the Middle Ages, it was Kuiope that hnrov\j*ii 
ftom the Muslims. The mikkara iyuni was <‘»i 
indispensable factor in military discipline, eseiti c. 
and tactics, as Christian armies >0011 found oir. 
It was the rallying point in battle and the stlence 
of the band was a sign that the bannets and 
standards were in danger. Kuiope soon adopted 
the device, and up till the xvii*h century at IcaM 
the colours and the regimental music wen* hep* 
together (Fortescue, IliUory of the B/iitsh Asmy^ 
London 1899, i. 14 sq.\ Farmer, Pi and I) xda/- 
ment of MiUtaiy London 1912. p. 13,. 

The West also borrowed the mi^idiaxis 
nacahe etc., the (ahl as the tabel,^ taUu etc., the 
tinbdl as the timbaky the ha{‘a as the the 

[ablbn^ as the albeque,^ the {ab\nafif as the 
whilst such terms as fanfare and tmUt may 
possibly be derived fiom anfdf and tukU (see 
Farmer, ffistorieal Radi for the Atahan MuAnil 
Influence^ London 1930, p. 18 — ig). The pcicussiun 
instruments in the modem military bands of Europe 
were adopted from TuiUey in the eaily xviipk 
century, and when adopted in oichcstral (>timg 
band) music they were foi a lung time called 
“Turkish Music”. 

The English “Jingling Johnny” (1m. ehapeau 
ckinois'y Germ. Schellenbaim) with its horse-tails, 
carries a relic of its Turkish name la^^kana 
“Johnny”), It has been super»cded by the poi table 
glockenspiel. European military bands still play 
pieces of music at leveille (suniise) and retreat 
(sunset), and these, togethei with the three fiag- 
mentary flourishes which conclude these piects, 
may very well be survivals of mcdi»val tlriental 
piactice. 

Bibliography: The mo »t important 
references to the nal^fdra khana and nawba aie 
to be found in the following woil.s: Walley, 
Year Book of O/iesdal Art 11^24 - I 0 !* 9 ; 

al-MakrIzI, Hid. de^ Sultans Mamhuksy as cited ; 
Ibn KjjnldSn, Prolegomena (N, A'., xvii.), as 
cited; al-'Umatf, Masatik abAb\dr Jt Mamalik 
abAmxur^ transl. Gaudefioy-Dcmombynes, Pans 
1927, ivi,— Iviii.; Quatremeic, Mht* de? Mongol 
as cited; Irvine, The Army of the Indian 
Moghulsy as cited; Farmer, /list, of Arabian 
Mtesic^ p. X09, i 54 j ao6-2o8. —Iconography. 
Printed books: Many of the numerous works 
on Oriental art and painting contain pictures 
of the military band and the na^ltira hhdna 
quarters, and among them: Martin, The Mtmalm e 
Painting and Painters of Persia^ India and 
Turkey from the viiitk to the .xvittik Centu/yy 
jgin, ib, pi xa, 183; Brown, Indian Painting 
under the Nughals., p. 136, pi xxxi, xlvl; N. 
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C. Mehta, Studies in Indian Paintings Bombay 
1926, p. 93, pi. sS;Afs Asiatiea, vol. 13, pi. i., 
xxix., Iv. — Manuscripts: In all the great 
public collections of illustrated Oriental MSS. ex- 
amples of both the military band and the quarters 
of the nakkara ht^na are to be found. The 
following, in the British Isles, present special 
features: British Museum, Add. 27302, fols. 53^, 
II2V, 184, 223V, 285; Add. 5600, fol. 295; 
Add. 25900, fol. 231V; Add. i8i88, fol. 60; 
Add. 24944, fols. 77V, 3 1 5V; Royal Asiatic 
Society, N®. 29, fols. 144V, 154V, 267V, 428^; 
Edinburgh University Library, N®. 265, fols. 142^^, 
i86v, N®. 20, fols. 54^, 157; Bodleian Library, 
Or. 133, fol. 38; Eliot, NO. 19, fols. 12, 34; Trinity 
College, Dublin, N®. M, 2.1., fols. 29, 58, 95V. 
— Instruments: For instruments used in the 
nakkdra kk^na see the catalogues of museum 
collections mentioned in the Bibliography at- 
tached to articles on mi2MAR, tabl and stjK. 

(H. G. Farmer) 

TADLIS, according to the Arabic lexicon, means 
“to conceal a fault or defect in an article of 
merchandise from the purchaser^', and according 
to the tradltionists, “to conceal the defects 
of the hadltlit either in the text, in the chain of 
narrators or in the source”, i. e. the teacher from 
whom it is learnt. 

Tadlls is of three kinds. They are: 1. tadlJs 
ft ' l-isnad (t&dlls in the chain of narrators); 2. tadlis 
fi ‘'i-tnatn (tadlls in the text) and 3. tadlls ft 
^l-skuyUkh (tadlis in the teacher from whom the 
tradition is learnt). 

0. Tadlls in the chain of narrators. It 
is classified under seven heads, viz.: 

z. The narrator narrates a hadli^ from a teacher 
from whom he has learnt other haditks^ but the 
particular hadltk is not directly learnt from the 
teacher but through a person who had learnt from 
the teacher. 

2. The narrator mentions the chain of narrators 
from whom the haditk is learnt, but omits the 
names of those who are considered weak tradltionists, 
or are of minor age, or are untrustworthy, 

3. The narrator mentions also another name, 
or names, along with the source from which he 
has heard the tradition, but he has actually never 
heard it from such a person or persons. 

4. The narrator pauses for a moment after 
saying Ijmddailyim and after a while mentions the 
name of the person from whom he has not learnt 
the tradition. 

5. A teacher gives permission to a student to 

narrate though the latter had not actually 

studied under him. 

6. The narrator does not say hadda^ana or 
aMPbarana^ and ascribes the hadltk to his 
(teacher) along with the chain of narrators though 
he had not heard It from his sbaik^. 

7. The narrator mentions the name of a famous 
place, but he does not mean that place, but an- 
other place of the same name. This the narrator 
does in order that people might know that he 
has wandered through distant places in search of 

A Tadlls in the text. Tadlls in the text 
is also called mudragH fi i. e. inserted 

into the text, or interpolation. 

The narrator includes in the narration his own 
statement, or of some other persons, thereby making 
people to beUeve that it is also a part of the 


hadlth,^ Such a kind of tadlis might occur in- 
a. The beginning of the text of hadltk and 
termed mudradi ft awwal al-matn ; b. the middle 
of the narration and is termed mudra^ fi 
al-matn\ c. the end of the narration and is called 
mudradi ft akJiir aUmatn, 
c, Tadlis in the teacher from whom 
the tradition is learnt. The narrator narrates 
that he learnt the tradition from his teacher and 
instead of giving the familiar name of the teacher 
he mentions his nick-name, or some other appel’ 
lation, or some of his unfamiliar names. The 
narrator does this because the teacher might 
be a weak traditionist, and in this manner his 
weak points might escape attention, and the 
hearers might be led to think the hadltk to be 
true. 

Sibt Ibn al-'Adjami (d. 841 = 1438) in his work 
aUTaPtn li-As/na^ al^kfudallisln has said that tadlis 
had hardly occurred after 300 (912). Al-Hakim 
(d. 405 = 1014) has stated that he did not know 
in later tradltionists anyone who had practised 
tadlis except Abu Bakr Mul^ammad b. Muhammad 
b. Sulaiman al-Ba^and! (d. 312 = 924). 

The first author who wrote a book on tadlls 
is Abu 'Ali al-Hasan al-KarSbisi (d. 245 = 859)- 
he was followed by al-Nasa^i (d. 303 = 915), ah 
Darakutni (385 = 995), al-IQxatib al-Ba^d5di (d. 
463=1071) and Ibn ^Asakir (d. 571 = 1176). 
Later authors who have written on this subject 
are al-Sfeahabi (d. 748 = 1348), al-'Al5^l (d. 
761 = 1359) others. The works of the early 
authors are not available. 

Al-DhahabI wrote a treatise in poetry on tadlis 
(a portion of it is found in al-Subki, J'abakat 
al-kubra^ v, 218). Al-^Ala’l has composed a treatise 
in prose under the title Kit&b al-MudalUsln and 
has added more names to those mentioned in al- 
Dhahabl’s poem. Al-Hsfiz AbQ MahmSd Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim al-Ma^disi, a pupil of al-]^ahabl, supple- 
mented al-Dhahabi*s poem with materials from 
al-'Aia^i’s work so as to make the poem complete. 
Zain al-Din al-'Iraki (d. 806 = 1403) added a few 
more names on the margin of al-^Ala^i’s book. 
A further supplement, as an independent treatise 
I on the subject, is attributed to Abu Zar'a (d. 826 ss 
1422). Sibt Ibn al-^Adjami added more names to 
I the last supplement and wrote a treatise under 
the name of aUTabyln li-Asma^ al-Mudallisln, Ibn 
Hajjar al-'Asl^alani (d. 852 = Z449) completed 
the list by adding of more new names and wrote 
a book called /Citdb ^aha^di al-MudalHsln^ or 
Tdrlf A hi aUTakdls U^Mardtib al-Mawsufln hi 
H-Tadlls. 

The total number of names given in the book of 
al-^AlS^i is 68. AbQ Zar^a added 13 names, Sibt Ibn 
al-^A^ami 32 and Ibn Hadjar al-^As^alSni 39. 
With all these additions the total number comes 
to 152. A detailed list of these tradltionists is 
given in Ibn ]^adjar*s Kitdb Jhbakdt al^Mudallistn^ 
printed in Egypt, 1322 H. 

Bibliography: ?afr al-Amdnl fi MuMr 
tatar al-^ur^'Snl^ p. 213 s^^.; foumal of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal^ P* ^^^9 

P* I W*; Salisbury, viL, 

1862, p. 92, i.; Risch, Commmtar des Vfsz ad- 
Din uber d, Kunstausdrucke der Traditions- 
wissenschafi nebst BrlUuterungm (Leyden 1S85), 
p, 20; Sprenger, Mohammad^ ill., p. xcix. and 
Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studkn^ ii. 48. 

(M. Hidaybt Hosain) 
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TAQHLIB, along with the Bakr the 
most important tribe of the Rabi'a 
group in early Arabia. 

The real name of the founder of the tribe is 
said to have been Dithar; when one day his 
father wished him success in the words tas)ilib 
“thou shalt conquer”, this name remained attached 
to him, but “according to all Semitic analogy” 
(cf. Yashkur, Yadhkur, Jacob, Isaac etc.) it is not 
to be interpreted as pers, masc. but as 3rd 
pers. fern, imperf. The gender shows that the 
tribal name is older than the fable about the 
mythical ancestor; besides the older poets down 
to al-Farazdalc actually describe Taghlib as the 
daughter and not the son of WaHl (Robertson 
Smith, Kinship^ p. 13 253 sq. [with literature]; 

Lammens, Omayyades^ p. 214; Noldeke, in Z.D. 
M, G.^ xl. [1886], p. 169 nevertheless thinks “that 
such a distinctly verbal name as Taghlib is origin- 
ally a collective expression which describes the 
whole tribe as victorious”). According to gjawharl, 
the Taghlib are also called al-Gkalbd* {nisba\ 
Ghalhawl ; Kal^aghandi and SuwaidI, loc, rtV.). To 
distinguish them from these Taghlib b. Wa^il (also 
Taghlibu Wa^ilin) the Yamani Taghlib b. IJulwEn, 
from which are descended among others the tribes 
of al-Namir (subdivision: the Mash^a^a: BalSdhurl, 
p. Ill) and Kalb b. Wabara, also the Tanukh 
[q. v.] and KinSna b. Bakr b. 'Awf, are called 
Taghlib al-ulya (Wiistenfeld, Reghitr^ p. 433). — 
The nisba is Ta^hlabl^ but often Tag^Hbl (e. g. 
Lisan ab-^Arab^ ii. 145, 14 ; Ta^ al^^Artis^ i. 414, 
34; according to Wright, Grammar^, i* 159 
Hbi is preferable. The names of subdivisions were 
not used as nisbas: ii. 38 — 39, 46, aj 

Lammens, Mddwia^ p. 399). Tagjjliblya is, ac- 
cording to Mas^ndt, Muru^'f v. 148, the name of 
a wife of ^All, the mother of Omar and of 
Rukaiya (i. e. al-SahbS^ called Umm Habib; cf. 
Wustenfeld^ ibid,^ p. X45; Lammens, ibid,^ p. 118; 
see below). 

Their genealogy is: Tagjslib b. (bint) WS^il 
b. Kasit b. Hinb b. Afsa b. Du^m! b. ^adlla b. 
Asad b. Rabi'a b. Nizar; brother-tribes were the 
Bakr and 'Anz C-^bd^ ii. 45, as; Robertson Smith, 
ibid,^ p. 12 sq.). The sons of Tagjilib were^ImrSn, 
al-Aws and Ghanm, whose son ^Amr was the 
father of Mu'awiya and Hubaib. The four sons of 
Mu'awiya are called aUKhannahtm (Wiistenfeld, 
p. 129), the six sons of Bakr b. Hubaib (V^^/, 
loc, Malik is omitted): aUArdhm (explained 
in Akhtal, Dlwan,^ p. 127; p» 266, 373; 

Lyall, op, cit,, p. 51; aUAra^im means often the 
Taghlib in general; two battles are called after 
them : Nak^id, p. 400, 761). The two main branches 
of the Tagjilib (P/aba^d^ p. 266, 373: called a/- 
Rawkatd) are the BanH fijusham b, Bakr (included 
among the BuyUtat al'PArabx ^likd^ ii. 37 » nj 
Lammens, Mo^dwia^ p. 400) and the M5lik b. 
Bakr b. ^ubaib. From UsSmab. Malik was descended 
in direct line QamdSn b. ^amdun, the ancestor 
of the Hamdanids [q. v.]. Two of this family bore 
the name Taghlib: Aba WS’il Ta^ilib b. DSwud 
b. l^amdan and AbS Tagjilib Fa^ AUSh b. NSfir 
al-Dawla known as al'‘Qha 4 <’^nfar (q.v,; Wiistenfeld, 
p. 459 or 435) 

Localities. With the other Rabl'a the Taghlib 
after the separation of the tribes occupied the 
highlands of Naijd, the IJisii 5 z and the frontier 
of Tihama. Their immigration into Mesopotamia 
was a slow and gradual process which occupied 




centuries and only came to an cn<l i?i the 
period in the later so-tallccJ of 

Rabi'a. The Basils war fat the the 

fifth century A. d.) took place in the p'.iui 
the Bakr and Taghlib werp still livij.s; in I. 
as the emigration is to he pl?tc1 m the ttue u 
phU Nuwas about 4S0 a.:/. ul. 

became famous in this wai aio in tb«* u-. nl ,c!i 
is bounded in the south by ILhi..;!. .md t> 'An * 
range, and in the north by the hn*ti*de d thf 
later Basra (Blau, in Z,I),M,G„ x>iii. ^ iSt5o\ j . 579 
sqql). Of the boundary between the 'I.jghuh ..uci 
Bakr we can only say this much that the l.uii.** 
dwelled more within the ufittheiii pait td t!.« 
teriitory, nearer the “Syiiau fioutiei*'. i-teut iti. 

p. 434, mentions tfrom ISahu) the foUtisuii^ 
settlements of the Taghlib (only octurniig in 
quotations from poeUl) “on the tiontier ot 
al-AMar, al-Azaghib, al-Muwaththadj, 'Ali/. T 
KSfhira, 'Aniya and al-Nahy (NThy) the latlei 
of which, known as a battleiield of the IJasus 
war, is located in MarudJ^ iii. 255 between Bah- 
rain and YamSma. In the next (sixth) century 
the Taghlib w'ere still occupying in part the sAn*e 
areas but weie gradually establishing themselves 
on the lower course of the Euphrates. In the 
Cjahillya, KabSdl north of al-Anbar was a market 
of the Taghlib (p/aradd^ ii. 475). In the first 
century a. h. the centre of thcii territory was 
central Mesopotamia between Kai^istyu, Similar. 
Nasibln and al-Mawsil in the north and 'Ana and 
Takrit in the south, a kind of peninsula founod 
by the Kbabar, Tigris and Kuplnates. A number 
of them lived in tents on the right bank of the 
Euphrates at Manbi^ and al-I<usdfa(]ater up to the 
vicinity of Kinnasrin and Damascus), south as Dr as 
^Aiu al-Tamr and and the Ilaha (lAha) mountain, 
and again between Khaffdn and al-^Udhaib, while 
another section went across the Tigris to Adliai* 
haidjSn (Lammens, Chantye^ p. 96 121 ir/.; 

Mo'^dwia, p. 381, 398 — 400; Omayyade^^ p. 214. 
240, 266 sq.\ Musil, esp. Euphtatei^ p. 42, 170. 
285,359; RaJmyyina,^ p. 175, 248, 281 sq,), — The 
works of Musil [see BiblP\ are indispcnable for 
the historical topography of the 1'aghlib districts. 

History, We first hear of the Taghlib under 
^SpUr 11 , who invaded the land of the Bakr anil 
Taghlib “between the Persian empire and tbe 
> Units of the Romans in Syria” and settled ^omc 
of them in Bahrain, Kirmfin, Tawwadj and ubAhwu/, 
probably in order to be able better to contiul 
them (Noldeke, Sasamdtn^ p. 56 sq.y 67 J. In bi> 
campaign against Nadjd, the Himyarite Abraha(?) 
placed the KalbT Zuhair b. l)jan»lb over the Bakr 
and Tagjilib xxi. 95; Ibn al-Athlr, i, 

367 sqq,)» Both tribes then tried with other Ma\uld 
tribes to shake off the Yamanile yoke and the result 
was the battles of al-Sullan and Kha/u/(a) (lui 
the situation cf. Noldeke, Riin/ MdallaqUt^ i. 
44, 84) where Rabija b, al*l;Iilrilh or his son Kulaib 
[q.v.] is their leader Ui. 66, jxi Reiske, 

op,ctt.^^, 182). To avenge the latterks assassination 
his brother Mulhalhil began the celebrated Basfis 
war [q.v.] against the Bakr (the numlier, order 
and readings of the names of the battles vary: 
cf. Baku, p. 842—454.^; Roiske, p. 164, 181— 
198; Az^nl,, iv, 143; Ibn al-Alblr, i. 3 *^ 4 - 3971 '; 
Blau, loc, ciU\ on their positions see W'el/stein, 
in Zfsc/ir, f, allg, Erdky NS, xviii. [1865], p, 262 
sqq,y 415; Musil, Palmy rttt&y p. 62 After 
their defeat at ]^i4(4)a (also called Yawm al-TaliUI^, 
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al-Tahalii%: or al-Haniya) the Taghlib tribes are | 
said to have separated (Bafcrl, p. $ 6 ', iii- 

69, is! “days": p. 68, with the 

Yarbu': [2*^*^] day of ZaiSd: p. SQi 27’ 

Yakut, ii. 928; with the Riyah b. Yarba': day 
of Irab: i^utaml, Dlwan^ p. 16; NakWid^ p. 760 
sq, — As a rule very few battles of the Tagjilib 
are recorded : the reason [?] given in Lammens, 
p. 399, note 6). For the further history 
of the Ta^ib under the Kinda and further details 
on what has been said above see the article BA.K.R. 
At the instigation of Mundhir HI whose object 
probably was to have these two large tribes available 
for his raids, peace was made in D]^u U-Madiaz 
[cf. ^sUk] (on the hostages see Rothstein, op, 
p. 137). It was really a very enduring peace for 
we never hear again of a serious war between the 
tribes (cf. Noldeke, Funf MiP^alL'^ i. 53 73)* 

While the Bakr were devoted to the Lakhmids 
the Taghlib refused to follow *Amr b. Hind, who 
wished to avenge on the Ghassanids the death of 
his father, Mundhir HI* He is said to have punished 
them for their disobedience through the Tamimi 
al-Ghalla^: (not al-'AUa^: Noldeke, Fiinf Mo^alL,^ 
p, 76). A new dispute between Tagjilib and Bakr 
was brought for settlement to the same Lakfamid 
by the miCallaka poets ^Amr and Harijh us spokes- 
men for their tribes (f^/^,, p. 5* perhaps it 
was he who first ended the Basus war ? : Aghan^ 
ix. 178 — 180), The pride of 'Amr b. Kulthum 
irritated him and when the latter insulted *Amr 
on another occasion, he slew the chief on the 
spot (Rothstein, p. lOO 135). The Taghlib 
seem thereupon to have become independent and 
even to have been at open enmity with them. It 
is uncertain however whether 'Amr’s brother, Murra 
b. Kul^um, put to death the La^imid prince 
Mundhir, a son of Nu'man Abu KSbHs p. 1 12). 
In the battle of Dhifi K5r (q. v. ; for the places 
named: p. 121) the Taghlib took part under 

the leadership of their chief Nu'man b. Zui'a (on 
him: see KutamI, DiwUUy p. 33), who advised 
^usraw how he could best take the Bakr by 
surprise (Noldeke, p, 334; ^Ikd, iii. 8i 

sq,). It is remarkable that al-Akhtal (i?/wa/j, p. 226) 
at a later date claims this victory of the Bakr 
over the Persians for the common glory of the 
two brother-tiibes. 

Through intercourse with Christian neighbours, 
Christianity found its way among the Tagjilib 
not long before Islam (in ‘Amr’s Mu^allaka there 
is no hint of Christianity: NSldeke, Funf Mo^all.y 
i. 19, 46; on the other hand, Cheikho, al-Nas- 
ranlydy p. 125). Previously, like the Bakr, they 
worshipped the god AwSl or UwSl (on the etymo- 
logy: Robertson Smith, op, r*V,, p. 194). Although 
the new faith did not take deep root (see below), 
they retained it against all attempts at conversion 
by IslSm in its early centuries. Only a small section, 
perhaps the Taghlib who lived next the Taiy 
(Sprenger, Mo^mmud,^ iii. 433 may have early 
adopted the Prophet’s teaching for their own safety. 
Thus we are told that in the year 9 a. H, an 
embassy from the Tagjjlib, some Muslim, some 
Christian who wore golden crosses, came to Medina 
and the latter concluded a treaty with Muhammad: 
they were to retain their faith but not' baptise 
their children. It was probably however the Ta^lib 
themsdves who proposed this arrangement in order 
to avoid paying for Mu^mmad never forced 
Christians to go over to IslSm (so Wellhausen, 


Skhtien., iv. 150;. As at a later date 'Omar is 
made to treat with the Taghlib on a similar basis 
this is certainly a later invention (see below). 
Equally doubtful is the story in Agkanl,^ xvi. 53 
(Cheikho, i 6 id., p. 454) that the Prophet asked 
Zaid al-Khail to use force of arms to bring the 
Tagjilibi chief al-Djarrar to adopt Islam (in Sprenger 
iii. 391: al-6azz5r)*, he is said to have refused and 
been put to death. During the ridda in the year ii 
A. H. the prophetess Sadjah [q. v.] who had been 
brought up in Christianity among the Taghlib set 
off for Yamama wnth Taghlibls and Tamimis'and 
ended, it is said, her life among them in Mesopotamia 
(Baladhuri, p. 99 sq . ; Lammens, Md'awia,^ p. 304). 
For a time the rebel ^aiban, Taghlib and al-Namir 
were under the leadership of a certain Mafruk 
(Tabari, i. 1973)* The Taghlibis who had migrated 
with Sadjah supported in X2 A. ii. the Persians in 
^Ain al-Tamr, where IGialid b. al-Walld massacred 
them and even their chief ^Alji^a b. Abi 'Akk:a 
lobt his life. To avenge themselves they took pait 
in the campaign now planned on a great scale by 
the Persians under Zarmihr and Kuzbih. Their 
leader al-Hudbail b. ‘ImrSn encamped in al-Mu- 
saiyakh (Bani ’1-Bar§ha^), where the Persians defeated 
at Husaid joined him under MahbudhSn; I^ialid 
fell upon them with three divisions and only a 
few escaped the slaughter. He then routed Rabija 
I b. Budjair al-Taglilibi (whose captured daughter was 
[ bought by ‘All; see above) in al-T2ianI and surprised 
another camp in al-Zumail (al-Bishr), while HilSl 
b« ‘Alkka was able to escape in al-RudSb. His 
advance as far as al-Firad on the Euphrates united 
Persians, Byzantines and the Arab tribes of Tagj^- 
lib, lyad and al-Namir against the common enemy; 
they suffered a terrible defeat: 100,000 (?) are said 
to have perished (Tabari, i. 2062 — 2075; Well- 
hausen, ibid.y vi. 45). When I^Slid hurried to Syria 
by command of AbU Bakr, at al-Musaiyakh (this 
is the correct reading) and al-Husaid he came upon 
and routed apostate {jniDtadd) Taghlibls under 
Rabl'a b. Bu^air (Baladhuri, p. uo). After the 
unfortunate “battle of the bridge” and the retreat of 
the Muslims as far as KhaffSn a cavalry detachment 
under al-Nusair and Iludhaifa is said to have ad- 
vanced as far as Takrlt and defeated the Taglilib 
on the way {ibid.^ p. 249), Although the chronology 
of these events is not established with certainty 
on all points (cf. Wellhausen, vi. 46 sqq.\ de 
Goeje, Menmres,^ N®. 2^, p. 38 sqq,\ on the topo- 
graphy of Khalid’s campaigns: Musil, EuphraUs.^ 
p. 300 — 314; do., Arabia^ p. 553 — 573), these 
stories show that the Tagjjlib used every opportunity 
to attack the Muslims. It therefore does not sound 
very credible that before the battle of al-Buwaib 
horsemen of the Banu ’1-Namir and Taghlib offered 
their help to al-MuthannS (Tabari, i. 2x89.^^.); in 
this we have probably to recognise with C. H. Becker 
(in Caetani, Annali^ Year 14, §32 note b.) a 
tendencious report by Saif b. ‘Omar [q. v.]. In 
the same year al-Mu^annS sent a detachment from 
al-Anbar against the Taghlib encamped in al- 
KabSth (see above) and then another detachment 
against the Taghlib and al-Namir in ^iffln, who were 
able to escape by flight (Tabari, i. 2206 — 2208; 
Wellhausen, vi. 69; Musil, EuphraUs.^ p. 321; 
an incident shows that the old enmity between 
the Bakr and Taghlib was not quite forgotten). 
When m 16 a.h, the combined Persians, Byzan- 
tines and Arabs of the tribes of lySd, Tai^lib, 
al-Namir and others occupied a fortifiod portion 
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at Takilt, 'Abd Allah b. al-Mu'tamm anived befoie 
Takilt with 5,000 men and during the long skir- 
mishing endeavoured to enter into secret negotiations 
with the Chiistian Arabs. Only after the Byzantines 
tired of fighting and withdrew did the Christians 
yield to his appeals and adopt Islam. With their help 
he succeeded by a stratagem in taking the hostile 
camp and aUo al-Hisnain (Tabari, i. 2474 — 2477}. 
A deputation of the Taghlib are said to have come 
with the embassy sent by 'Abd Allah to Medina and 
to have concluded a separate treaty with ‘^Umar, He 
proposed to them either to adopt Islam and become 
equal to other Muslims in every way or to pay 
^hya. As they would not accept this offer, ‘^Omar 
agreed to impose upon them the dj[izya “like the 
sadaha of the Muslim” on condition that they did 
not baptise the [newborn] childien (of parents 
converted to Islam [so Tabari, i. 2482]) (cf. Ibn 
al-A^ir, ii. 410). It is only at the end of Saif’s 
story of the conquest of Mesopotamia (Wellhausen, 
vi. 85 that we have in Tabaii,i. 25iolhe wide- 
spread version (e. g. Taij i. 414, 

Ibn Kutaiba, Ma^arif^ p. 283} of the levying of the 
“double sadaka^\ brought about by the measures 
of al-Walid b. ‘U^ba (cf. Wiistenfeld, p. 461 $q.) 
and the pride of the Ta^lib, who objected to 
the woid ^izya. Alongside of these stories there 
aie many others, varying in details (e. g. in the 
prohibition of baptism; Nau, op, cU,,^ p. iiosq. even 
makes 'Omar I into 'Omar II 1 ). We have clearly 
here a coalescing of traditions of different periods 
which seek to explain the special position of the 
Taghlib and their relation to the other members of 
the community (Baladhuil, p. x8i — 182 is remark- 
able ; one should not eat their cattle or marry their 
women: they do not belong to us nor to the AM 
— Further details in Caetani, Annali,^ 
Year 20, §§ 37 — 49 ). 

At first friendly with 'All, the Tagjilib soon 
became followers of the 'Omaiyads and fought at 
Siffln for Mu'Svviya (who settled them in Klifa: 
Tabari, i. 1920; cf. i. 2482, 2488 — 2495), in the 
Haria for V^azid and at Mardj RShit for MarwSo 
(Lammens, Mo^&wia, p. 49, 118, 381, 400, 435; 
do., Yazid 7 ^^, p. 229 = 231; Marwmides, p. 59 
sq,). It was not till their participation in the factional 
conflicts between Mudarls and Yamanfs that their 
fame was again commemorated in poetry [see 
rabI'a]. At first allies of the Kais against the 
Kalb ( A'. jJ 7 ., xv. [1901], p, 6), after the latter 
had been displaced friction broke out between 
the Kais and Taghlib. Open war (69-73 == 

692) began when 'Omair b. al-Hubab settled with 
his Sulaimis on the KhabSr and came into conflict 
with the Ta^lib there encamped [see kais-'ailSn]. 
After initial skirmishing a battle was fought at 
Makisln (Makis) where the TagJiUb and al-Namir 
suffered a considerable defeat. Then (70 = 689) 
after several smaller encounters (al-BalaiHiu^i Ans^b,^ 
V. 313 — 328 in agreement with Ibn al-Aj 2 aIr, iv, 
255 — 263 mentions the “days”: and 2»<1 of 

al-Tharthar, al-Fudain, al-Sukair, al-Ma'arik, al- 
Shar'ablya [but cf. KutamI, p. 5 » 

A' Af., loc, ciL\ al-Ballkh; Kuiam!, p. 6 has also 
al-Nisf) came the battle of al-^Iaghsh^k in which 
'Omair fell (in Nahtid,, p. 373, 394i 400 also 
called Yawm al^ArUlkim along with “the day of 
SinjljSr” [see above]). To avenge his death, Zufar 
b. al-H2riih inflicted a severe defeat on the Tagjilib 
at al-fcuhail. A sequel to this fighting was the 
day of al-Bishr [q. v.] (or al-RaljAb, also called Yawm 
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Mudjashin [not MiiM .t-i.,.. : ; - i; ^ ^ 

VawmMaidj aUSal.uM,!^; , i . . j*. . r 

Wustenfeld, p. 434;', *n L / 

57—63; XX. 126— 12S; . '".I, . 

AVA//, p. 127—130; In.iuw .. . , V- 

39S; do, Omayxadfu p 2;ti - ^ ' 

of the places nienliOanl;\Mu rl. . ^ 

J?., 60, 82 — 84, 330 ; fh». / . ’ 1 ^ 37,1 * 

All these “days in nf I' ;j . ' < » » * , % 

are in no way di'^tiiigui.hai ie fi in '.u'M 
indeed the bl,iu.^h(ci w.., i‘\ci 1 1 * . *1 . ! >t * . 
captured women ueie ^li* qj. 1* ^ i v 
that this hitter paUy Ii.uthj -u ► 

time and flaied u[> agihi hoin tuin o'. 

With this fighting tho ^ 

appearance of note lu hist rj. 21 . h* luij 
events in their latei hi-t jry in.", * v ‘ v m '< 1. 

After a first encoanter wiilioueul li..iun al k. ’ j i\ 
collectors of sa ,\ 4 a, called kuh *7.h.i s\l c 
death his biothcrllatim b. SaliM luthh *>• . 
on the Taglilib in 171 na, a tj r 

seven years later of the h 1 l>) rl- 

Walid b. Tarif, who fell fighting i h. 

Mazyad who had been sanmioncl lo .*s-( > ux 
the caliph (Ihn al-Alhir, vi. 78, 97-99. loT, 
Tabaii, iii. 631, 03S; t’hailes. vp, p. 79* 
Wiistenfeld, op. p. 46:. lu the t ngu 

of al-Ma^nun, the Taghhhi M.Jjk ii. I. 

Malik b. 'AttSb, the founder of al-KaVoj, s .n lued 
the neighbouiiog on hi.. m Ahnnd »inri 

the rising of the Taglilibi (Smb.'s - 

948) see the article al-uaihia (Ihu /A/i, 

ii. 301; Ibn al-Atbir, vi. 213, II C. Kay. n ,7 
/^,A.S..^ N S, xviii., 1886, p. 504; Musil, . 

p. 340 j^.). In 250 (864} the '1 fcgbhhi n’-!.b*an 
b. 'Omar b. KJjaUab built Ijjt/irat b. mu. i Y i, u*, 
ii. 79; cf. akBalfiilhun^ p, 180, The l.igtilibi 
IshSk b. AiyHb in 267 (S80; fmmed u to.htion 
of the Taghlib, Rakr, Kahi'a. Vum.ini^ etc. agiiiiA 
Isha^ b. Kundatlj(il5:) but was defe.itefl l)y bmi 
(Tabari, iik 1991 sq.: Ibn al-Athu, vn. 23! 
on Taghlibis in al-MuwsU see the article 
The disorders in Mc.sopotan/ia in the second hilf 
of this century finally led tw the migiatiun nt 
the Taghlib; only a .ectloa »»f them lein.uncil in 
the countiy round al-Rahb.v and l>ja/u.i1 k. imnr, 
another perhaps went ovei to By/anline 
In the ivih (xthj centuiy we Iind the Icihlin.; 
Taglilibi clans in Caljiain where flay encountciod 
the Sulaim and 'Ukail... b, "Amii h, .ind 

soon joined in the Kannatian rising. ( \s, sitise the 
time of 'Omar, only Islum was penuiltod ir iho 
Aiabian peninsula [see c. g. T^baii, i i-pS;; B. kii, 
p. 9 to some extent contradicts this pievaihug 
opinion], they must have abiuid »iif‘d t’hii-tiardt) ). 
After the defeat of the Kanimtians in 37S 
theTaghlibl leader Abu T-Uasan al-\sfai diovcoiit 
the Sulaim with the help if the 'H^ad and ihcii 
forced the latter also to migrate. The latter weie 
next driven by the SaWjal^s had to Bahulu [set^ 
*oiCAlUDS], where they were able to osei throw the 
now weak Taghlib power (Kay, //eV, p. 505, 
524 sq.y A portion of the T.nghld) had perhaps 
gone at an earlier date to the Kau'.uu i.slands 
[q.v.] (cf. Sprenger, p. 3 *» ^ 54 *. Val^ut. 

iii* 497i 874; on the allcgal descent of the Topts 
from the Taghlib see the article it Mti' a) whiW the 
majority may later oti have become scattcreil o^ei 
the Syrian desert. At IJlims in 681 (1282) vie still 
find them fighting victoriously agaittst the Tatais 
(Barhebraeus, Ta^rm^ ed. Sjail.uuk p. 504;, and 

*5 
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al-Kalkashandi also itcoids then presence in b\na 
at this time From the iv h ( ivth) centm> the 
name of this mteieslin^ tube is i o lon^ci mcntitnca 
iQ history (cf Lammens iiue igatio i it the end 
of his Cha7ti>e) it is all the m->ie icinaikable 
theiefoie when a modern tube t its descent | 
from the Taghlib, as do for example a ] art 1 1 the 
Dawasir (Fa^ad Hamza, k I Die n ^ 

Mecca 1352, p 150) and the SLamm 1 sa ^ to | 
be a mixtuie of laghhb, Abs an i ila\\ ai-i 1 v 
boo} oj Aiaha^i 75, W G Palgia\e ka ) 

London 1865, i n8 [the souiee cf 1 45 )J 
learned fiom inhabitants of the L^ai al ^Lainuiir 
that this mingling took pUce aitei he Lisus w ir 
[aftei the battle of Ixidda see abo\e] On the 
well of bhakik [cf KUWALv] as a “work ef the 
Christians [1 e the iaghlib etc] see ialj,ia\e, 

1 88) 

On the social life of the tube we aie 
well infoimed by their own poets and bj the 
attacks of their rivals Ihe Taghhbi leader Abd 
al Masih told yialid that they w ere not \r 
(1 e Bedouins) but “aiabicised Is abat leans (1 e 
agricultuiists with Bedouin customs , see Mas udi s 
Btii Encycl^ ed A bpienger, London 1^41 t 
249, C Ritter, Eidkunie^ \ ^4^7) \1 Akh al 
(p 222) speaks of then date palm gio\es **n 1 
cornfields (Lammens, Cnanhi^ p 96) thej wer^ 
celebiated as hoisebreedeis (do, Mo^a t,p 39b) 

It IS paiticularly remaikable thit the) were sailors 
[see sauna], and their shipping uade was a 
souice of wealth and influence (cf Akhtal p 307 
Lammens, Omay^ans^ p 214 jy , 226 263 — 

268) If we remember also that the tiade loute 
to India ran through their temtoiy and that 
Mesopotamia in geueial was ciossed b> tiaac 
loutes fiom ail diiections, we undeistand labiuis 
remark m the commentary on ‘Vmrs Aln i**? 
(ed Lyall, p 108, 4) “Had Islam come a hlllt 
later, the IBantl laghlib would have swallowed up 
all mankind (Lammens, Chani? t, p 97 A/ ' 0 i 
P 398 , a res^ p 267) 1 his explains ^Umir s 

forbearing tieatment of this prDud and powciful 
tribe Later otheis were somewhat jealous ot this 
privileged position and tiaditions diiec ed at,amst 
them were invented Iwo asciibed to Ah aie \er\ 
significant m the one he e presses his wish to 


(lunl in., 1 IS ino hti tituie often held an to 
>,L<.in util tuontiii, fGold^ihei, efi 
K t mil 1 i\ f 0 on the pUus foi ihe but 

w ncN see I imn ens C z/ 7 n ?/ j 253 256I a d 

molt iti 111 il h thui .,it d uni hd of’hospitalitv 

(MuNud b / / , VI iji 8 J 

-0° r this itproach h 4 

u ttqti f unditnn thin i mod mg mood ol 
C, 111 s It n } \ til nt id td vvhethti the pio 
SI ti tv md t' t justil 1 1 p idt of the l ighl, i, 
(Ki 1 111 w i 1 It I ti t Liht tioii 01 It I) did not shut 
thtn t 1 11 i tiivi us nti,hbtms vvno were on a 
low el le ei 

V nu aUi if eelebia ed poets have spiung 
film the 1 ^ liJ Cl 1 ho ^7/ 7 ,p 151—204 

dills \itli 1 1 I , Muhalhil (in the opinion 
of liie 1 i^hhl tl e in t } et to compose a legulai 
jei el 111 to Viai the hibt to give the 
7 30 lues liisiel 1 7 b, 84), albafiah 

(^i e S mi L kh i I the leadei of the Taghhb 
at I ixul lb [sue I x ]) 1 \1 hnis b ^ihab Lfnun 

(eptlet Ui Siiiin I Ml h Tj 'Vmi b Kul^iSm 
[1 \ j f)ji I Huini) t ee Aiilltle,/’/^/*/ Wail^ 
1 1 ) in I \ 11 ijju 111 (in kutaiba, 4/5^6 

p tii il 1 e of L 11 ail i) we ma\ add ka'b 
u 1 j 1 lit lama ens t/7/ / p 102— los 

io4 1 iSb note S) al AUital [q \ 

al Kut n i [ 1 \ ] 1 Vtt ibi a la tr descendant of 

ir s ('^ol el e t ) an I rtheis Othei poets 

III t nois 1 hhi Is lie ^i\en by Ibn Duiaid 
< ^ p 20-- Ibn Iskaldun, ^/bar^ 11 

oOi ^ u Ixeiske, 0/ tl/, 

i ib» 20 ) 

iiie I iis^^ua e f the X i^hlib is desciibed as 

n t jiie aeeount i then jrcximity to the 
Crels (^r 1 ^ j 502 bu\ uti, ilfw /a , 

lui I2b^ 1 lu:,; In tie e/ u 33, 26 they 
aie eie i w tn 1 e i eeulniity ol / 2 // 17 and 
the L 1 1 i h 7 ace r lint, to the panllel 
i IS ^e, 1 -07 the f n i ^ howe\ei peculiar 
to the I \ r 1 i to the laghlib f not 

m buyu i loj ^ fi 7 / /zef Imn 

i? MI ^ J / i\ 

o 45 s II e p e ^el a ide 1> zatzz s Lant 

J li> en lyii \ 02 / 79 84; On petu 

h rities e f »he lan^^u i.^e I kI t I ee Noldeke in 
U Z ^ V ^ (xSu — Cf also G W 


exteiminate the Pa^lib leeausc in spite of their 
agreement with 'Omar they have gone on baptising 
then children (Baladh nil, p 183 cf 256 4;, 
m the othei, often quoted, he says the Faghlib had 
only taken ovei wme dunking fiom Christianity 
(Zama^Sban and Baidawi on SHra, v 7^ ci 
Caelani, Annuity Year 30, § 37) 'Ihe last “bishop 
of the tribes” was actually appointed at the begin 
ning of the ivth (\th) century (on the lists of 
bishops see esp Charles, op at , p 76—83), and 
although then religion was superficial, as was 
general with Bedouins (Goldzihei, op at , Lammens, 
Omayyades^ p 236-239, 249), they stubboialy 
defended it for centuries (then spirit of opposition 
IS emphasised Tabari, 1 2510, BalSdhun, p 181 
sq , maityis were not rare among them Lammens, 
Chanire^ p 438, Nau, p 109 sq , Charles, p 98- 
loo) The pation saint of the trilae was Sergius, 
they made pilgrimages to his grave in al RusSfa 
[q V ] and went mto battle under his banner, for 
which poets of othei tribes long ridiculed them 
(Lammens, Oniayyades^ p 214^ 239 — 242, 

Mo&ma^ p 435, Musil, JPalmyttm, p 267, 269, 
Cheiklio, aUNasrJinlyo.^ p. 99 Their wine- 


1 real ^ / / t I nn iwti p 75 91 

I t li i J. in t*tl i tl n to references 

in the u tiulc) X h \i ibm uictionaries and 
^euealOgjic I h 1 1 U eol I us enield, kt^isfu 
p 433 - 43 * ind 7 Y / ( uiJ 2, Ibn Duraid 
A/ / 7 _ U, ed Wuseiitdd, Gottingen 

1854, p 202 — 205 il Kail ibb^ndi, kihayat 


al hab J U S Je htu cl 1 /ab^ Baghdad 
1332, p f 298 ^icad ihioughout Taghhb 

instead of Lhaiab) ^57 al Suwaidi Sabttk al 
Utanao Ji IMa t Jit Aa a^~Afa\ Pombay 
1296 (lith ), p 44 54, 23 Ibn Kutaiba, kttah 
al Alalunf^ ed ^^ustenfcl^l, Gottingen 1850, 
p 46 283, W K beitson Smith, ktndip 

an ^ Mai 1 1 ttre tn ta> Ij t ambndge 1885, 

p 12-14, 194 2^3 — Taban Ibn al A^ir, 

BaUdbun (ed dc Goeje), ICti^b Agham^ 
Plaka id (ed Be van), \ ikat and Baku, 

(ed Wusttnfdd) and al litilt (ed 

T G J fuynboll), indices, Ibn *Abd Rabbihi, 
alMld alfand^ Cairo 1316, esp 1 207 > “ 
33 v 37 — 39 j 45 . *« 59 v 66— 70 i 8 i-i> 4 , 

93 v 232, 236, 256, Ibn Ifebaldan, ^Ibar^ BSlSi 
1284, u 301—303, n/iu 72 > 8i-*-83, xo 7 " 
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109 — I'd the peiiod of tlie Q^ahthya i ivt 
ih Noldeke, GesthichU it} Pasii und A abtf 1 I3 
^u} /Lit t } Si’ianthfi^ Leyien 1879, p «lt) f 
67, 3^3 1 ^ M/'alhqit^ i, m So [q 

41 iViss Wttn^pnl Jmt C/,cxi/vii (1S99), 
pm G kothstein, A Lahm itn ' it 
in alHva^ Beilm 1899, p loo r^, 112, 120- | 
122, I 3 SiI 37 iJ J Reiske, j -f 

} Lgti a} ah , ed Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1847 to 
p 161—162, 164, 181 — 198, A P Causbin at 
dt Peice\al, Lstat sui I huioin da A/ah s th 
Pans 184 7—1848, 111 , index., S Fiesnel, Jetties ta 
sti I hiUoDL des Aiabes , Pius 1836, p 15- it 
28, 67—84, (46') ^qq , C J lyall, Tiamlaiicns tl 
oj Amunt A) abian Poet) y 18S5, indcc | 31 

— Fd the Islamic peiiod A bprengti, 1 al 
Das Leltn usid dit Lihe des to; wa /, Berlin i 

1865, 111 391, 433 ^7 , do , Die alUGiO^iaphu 
Aiabiens.Bexn 1875,9 Sh J Wellhausen, 
SIu enuni Voiaibetten iv (beilm 1889), p 15 ^ 
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TANUKH 


i. 744 sqq. and in differing abbreviations in Ibn 
i^aldun, ^Ibay^ ii. 237 Yakiit, ii. 375 sqq. and 
Ibn al-Aferr, i. 243 sqq, is to be found in the list 
of the elements which migrated from Tihama to 
Bahrain, While in the above veision only VamanI 
tribes are mentioned (the Ash'ar like the Azd 
belong to the Kahlan group ; cf. Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, 
op, p. 102, 1 1 5), in the latter only the Ma^add 
are mentioned primarily, although in the details 
we find alongside of the already mentioned Malik, 
also Malik and ^Amr b. Fahm b, Taimallah with 
their people, and also al-Hailjiar . . . b. Kanas b. 
Ma'add with all the Kanas and three clans of 
the lySd b. Nizar b. Ma'add (Ya^iut only mentions 
the Ghatafan b. 'Amr b, al-Tamathan b. ‘Awdh 
Manat b. Yakduin b. Afsa b. Du^mi b. lyad; the 
readings of the names in the two others are not 
certain and vary in Tabari and Ibn Khaldun ; cf. 
also Blau, op, cit,^ p. 5 ^ 7 )* Bahiain, all these 
joined together to form a confederation for defence 
or attack and took the name of TanulA; according 
to Tabari and Ibn al-Athir, clans of the Numara 
b. Lakhm also joined them here. The Azdis under 
gjadhlma al-Abrash [q. v.] were gained as allies by 
his marriage with Lamis, a sibter of Malik b. Zuhair. 
Al-Zarka^ is not mentioned in this version and 
the story of the raven is omitted completely. The 
Arabs lather coveted the cultivated lands of the ‘^IrSk 
and took advantage of the strife between the mulTik 
aU{avj^if gradually to enter it. The first to move 
was al-Hai]^ar with the Kanas and others; they 
encountered the Aramanians and Ardawanians, 
whose lands they won by fighting, and later formed 
an element in the Arabs of al-Anbar and al-Hira. 
They were followed by the Taimallah and lyad 
with their allies to abAnbSr, then the Numlra b. 
Kais b. Numara (? or : and Numara b, Lakhm ?), 
Kinda tribes and others (in Tabari repeatedly : 
Malik and 'Amr b. Fahm) to al-Hira. There is 
great confusion in the lists of the various tribes. 
YSkut calls them simply TanTikh, with whom merged 
in al-Hira the south Arabians left behind by Tubba^ 
As'ad Abu Karib on his passage through. The 
majority of the Tannkh, he continues, are settled 
between al-Anbar and al-Hira in an area bounded 
in the east by the Euphrates and in the west by 
the desert; they are called ^Arab aUdahiya{^ 
of the marches”) and live in huts and tents of 
hair-cloth and not in clay houses (see below). 
Then comes a list of their “kings”; the first was 
Malik b. Fahm, who was succeded by his brother 
^Amr and the latter by Djadhlma al-Abra§h (but 
see above ! ; for the succession of Djadhima 
cf. Rothstein op, p. 38 sq,,^ where different 
traditions are given), whose kingdom included 
al-Hira, al-AnbSr, Ba^lja, Hit, ‘^Ain S-Tamr and the 
land as far as al-^umair, al-Kut^utana and beyond. 
With his successor, his sister’s sou 'Amr b. 'Adi 
b. Nasr of the Numara b. La^m, the power passed 
into the hands of the Lakhmids [q. v.]. Valent 
continues with the story told by Tabari later (i. 821): 
When Ardaghir b. Papak had won power over the 
'Irajf, many of the Tanu^ would not submit to 
him and went to Syria to the Kuda'a settled there. 
According to a different version given by ^amza 
al-IsfahSnS (ed. Gottwaldt, p. 94 sq\ it was Malik 
b. Fahm b. Taimallah with his Kuda'a and Malik b. 
Fahm b. Qbanm b. Daws b. 'Ud^an (so to be read 
for'AdnBnl) al-Azdi with the Azd who madea 
alliance in Bahrain and took the name of Tanli^, 
whereupon the Azd went to the TrSk and the 


Kuda'a to Syria. This “West-Tanukh” kingdom was 

luled by three kings after the death of al-Zabba^ 
(see above), accoiding to al-Mas^udi, Muiu^ \[i 
215 and Ibn lOialdun, ^/bar, ii. 249 = 278, uam^ely ; 
al-Nu‘man b. 'Amr b. Malik, his son 'Amr and then 
his son al-ITawaii b. al-Nu'man (in Ibn IQialdun 
wrongly: b. 'Amr); theieupon the lordship passed 
to the Salih and then to the Ohassanids. 

To go into further details and make any 
endeavour to harmonise the different traditions 
would serve no purpose. The beginnings of the 
Tauukh are as obscure as those of the Laklimids 
and Ghassanids and it was therefore all the more 
easy to allot them a part in their early history 
(but even on this point theie is no agreement!; 
cf. Rothstein, op. cit., p. 39, and Caussin de 
Perceval, op, ii. 200). Nolcleke, op. p. 23, 
note 2 rightly describes Malik and the others as 
“persons of doubtful historicity”. The question of 
the actual oiigin of the Tanukh is, besides, part 
of the great pioblem of the migrations of south 
Arabian tribes in general. Perhaps they are the 
earliest example of the merging of a larger number 
of Aiab tiUie*', as Goldziher, jMhik, Siud..^ i. 66, 
suggests, who comes to the conclusion: “After 
clearing away all that is unhistorical, invented by 
philologists and antiquaries of the second century 
about this confederation, the fact of this fraternity 
of tribes remains as the credible historical kernel 
of the traditions and fables associated with it”. 
The firmness and duration of the bond between 
them finds expression in the fact that the con- 
federation took a new tribal name: this is clearly 
expressed by Tabarf, i. 746 = Ya|j:St, ii. 377: 
“They obtained rule over the people, the name 
Tanukh became associated with them and as a 
result of this name they represented themselves 
to be another tribe” (for similar cases and on JiUf- 
confederations in general see the works quoted 
in Rothstein, p. 32 and now esp. E. BrSunlich, in 
Islamica, vL. [1934], p. 19 1 — 206; Ibn l^aldun, ii. 
249 — 50 == Suwaidi, op. cU,,^ p. loi know of 
other tribes who do not go back to a single 
ancestor; Baku, p. 372 even mentions a clan of 
the Tanukh: the Sati'). For the new tribe thus 
formed, a common ancestor was adopted and with 
the individual the ?nsha Tanukh! took the place 
of his tribal name (on more notable bearers of 
this///j^^, cf. A. Wiener, in /j/., iv., 19x3, p. 387). 
The explanation of Tanukh by mttkam (see above) 
is of course worthless (similarly the dictionaries 
Lisdn aU^Arab,^ ii. 487, n sqq,\ Ibn Duraid, ii. 
8a, 14 sq,', from t-n-ih i. or v. in this meaning; 
in ffiawharl [cf. Ta^i al-^Arus, ii. 254, 6 
also Hanidsa.^ p. 237 from n-w-Mk in the form like 
Ta^jilib, but only a substantive can stand with 
mukdni). The name is in any case old and is found 
in Ptolemy as ®uvovtrut, ®atvtrott (A. 

Sprenger, Geogr,.^ p. 208; Blau, op. p. 576). 
Agreement to any extent regarding the constituents 
of the TanSkh is only found as regards the above 
mentioned TaimallBh and in the statement that they 
entered the Iiilf confederation before they came to 
the 'Irak (in Ibn I^aldtin and SuwaidT, ibid,,^ not till 
Syria), It is possible also that the occupation of 
the 'IrS^ took place in several stages. In any case, 
in all traditions the origin of the state of al- 
Hira is associated with the name TanS^ and they 
henceforth — - here we are on historical ground — 
form one of the main elements in Us population. 
Hi^Sm b. al-Kalbl (in Tabari, i. 822; similarly 
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YatiTlt, 11. 379; Ibn KhaldQn, ii. 170; Hamza 
p. 98 sg.) distinguishes, three elements in the 
population of al-Hira in the time of Ardashir the 
first SSsSnid (i. e. he really antedates later ’con- 
ditions to this peiiod): i. the TanB]^ who lived west 
of the Euphiates between al-Hlra and al-Anbar 
and farther upstream in tents of hair-cloth (not 
in houses of clay [see above], like the completely 
settled tribes; an intermediate stale between 
Bedouins and agiiculturists: see Noldeke, op, dt 

p. 24, note 3); 2. the 'IbSd, the (proper) inhabitant 
of al-Hira, who had firmly established themselves 
there; and 3. the protected tribes (a/^/tf/) who had 
attached themselves to those of col-Hira and settled 
amongst them without belonging to the Tanu^ or 
the ^Ibad. As a rule however, the 'Ibad are moie 
accurately described as the Christians of al-IIira 
originating in various tribes (e. g. Lismi 
IV, 262, 6; Tndj al-Urus, ii. 412, jg) while the 
a(ilaf are shoitly before described as such as had 
done something wrong in their tribe or had become 
short of food and had therefore migiated to al- 
Hlra. These definitions do not absolutely exclude 
the TanGkh : according to aI*Suwaidi, the a/tlaf 

are actually a part of the Tanuyi; the Tbad 
probably for the most part came from them. This 
division is by no means clear, and it looks rather 
like an artificial scheme (for the ‘Ibad, into whom 
we cannot go further here, see Rothstein's remarks, 
p. 18—28; as an unusual name for “eastern 
Christians” in general in Ma.hfXdVs Ifisi 07 icul Ency-^ 
clopadia,^ transl. Sprenger, London 1841, p. 227, 
cf, 251). That the TanGyi formed a not unimportant 
element in the population is evident from Tabari, 
b 853; Ash^ni^ ii, 39,5^1/.: the king of the Persians i 
gave Nu^man I (Noldeke, p. 83, note 3 thinks i 
Nu^^rnSn H more likely) two bodies of cavalry : 
Daw^ar (in Ibn al-Athir, i. 287 on the other hand: 
Daws) and al^^ahba' (in MaidSn!, P rover bia^ i. 198 : 
al-AsI^hib\ the first of TanG^ and the second 
of Persians, with which he undertook his raids 
into Syiia. The two bodies of soldiers are also 
mentioned under other Lakhmids (cf. Rothsteln 
op, clt.,, p, 134—136; Blau, p. 575; for the 
supposed etymology see also Maidani, /W,). Bakri, 
p. 728 mentions an encounter at Kuhad (said to 
be in the 'Iralj:) in which the Tartuli under ]Kabus 
b. al-Mundhir suffered a reverse (Rothsteln, p. 105). 
More celebrated battles arc not recorded of them, 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida’ mentions quite generally their wars 
with the LaWimids (ed. Fleischer, p. 184), When 
Christianity penetrated among them is not known 
(Nau, op, cH,,^ p. 16 mentions from Patrol, 
Orienf,^ iii. l<^sqq, AhG^emmeh between 559 and 
575 A. D. as their missionary; the first bishop of 
al-^lra is mentioned in 410 A.D.; Rothstein, 
p. 23 sq. \ the suggestions made by Cheikho, op, dt,y 
p. 78, 134 based on the name ^bad are of coarse 
quite untenable). 

In the wars of conquest in the eaily days of 
IslSm, the TanG^i are usually found as allies of 
the partly Christian frontier tribes Bahts’, Kalb, 
Salih, QhassSn etc. KfeSlid b. al-Walld in 12 A.H., 
after the conquest of 'Ain al-Tamr turned his 
attention to Dflmat al-B^jandal, where many of them 
had combined under their chiefs, e. g. some bodies 
of the and Tann^ under DJabala Ibn 

al-Aiham, and were pressing 'lySd b. Ghanm hard, 
A sortie by the Arabs on the two Muslim armies 
failed completely ; only a part were able to return 
to the fortress. Shortly afterwards it was taken 
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Mahd b. Said pivipiring r.M .►.ij 
and collecting a large mmy in T uju.. I j, , 

on learning of tin's sunmion<''l al! \ t 
marches, including the Tamikh. 1 > j dn ua. 
apinst theMuslini>. Without ni’v nr, .mj le -M: , 
me Christian Arab-,, encjii { ed ibn-e di* »,f 

Ziza, scattered or adopted Liam nn'l nj,«dK' lid. 

^0 thereupon entered th*‘ Pall,, urtori u )y 
(Tabari, i. 2080 sg.; Ihn al-A^hii, .j. 30^ . 1 

the battle on the Vatmuk, uheic rh<‘ l.mu*'h e *je 
under the command of the s.»me fir.-iu, 

P* 57 575 )j Tbanla i>. U tuinen 

against Him-j and fCiiinasrin, after the conquest nf 
which he compelled the settled pupul.Pion in th » 
vicinity, known as the IJadir l^inn.isnn, to irlopt 
Islam. Heie Tanukhi, uere settied uho, dnec *hcy 
had come into Syria, had exch.anged tents for htni'*C'i. 
Some of them were converted, othen rvm.iine.l 
faithful to Christianity, the Salih there forthemos* 
part. AbS 'Lbaida made an .agreement u»th the 
TanGkh and otheis in Hiujn llalab, and b*vied 
the on those who did not adofjt Ist.iui 

(HalSdbiuv P- i 44 -t 45 ; Vakul, ii. 185). Winn 
in the year 17 a.h, Ilcraclius* undertuok a gieat 
expedition for the leconquest of Syria, the peujiU* 
of Kinnasrin and ITalab, a-» welfas the Tandlh 
and Sahb of the two joined him: but a 

diversion ordered by 'Omar of iionps t(» 
Mesopotamia, who also attacked the nomadic Rnbri 
[q. y.]^ and TanGkh, was sufficient to iwlucc the 
Chiistian Arabs to retire and immediately aftei waids 
the Byzantines left in the lurch by 1 'aiiGkh and Salih 
suffered a severe defeat. Remnants of the Bvrantinc 
force with some (rhiassan, lySd and Tunfikb who 
were trying to join Heiaclius, were ovei taken by 
Maisara b. MasrGk al-'AhsIandannihilatcillTnban, 

i. 2498—2503; Ibn al-Atlnr, ii. 386. 413; Vuk"ir, 

ii. 73; i. qzSssBaUcihuii, p. 164). — Fioni these 
records of the Muslim period it is evident Uwt 
the TanGfeh had advanced fiom al-l.iadr far to the 
west and al«HamdSnl actually dcscrilie* their lands 
in keeping with this (.S'/jra, p. 132* jxl** “boft of 
the BahrS’ (cf. Blau, p. 571), in the land which 
stretches to the [Mcdilerranacan] sea are the 
TanGkh. There are the dwellings the 

(? .see the variants!), who are the lords ami the 
protectors of the TanGkh (Sprenger, p, 209, 

adds “i. e, the Qa^yq [sic!] form the warrioi caste 
among them”(?]}. Abf.2<ihikiya on the sea coast 
belongs to them”. It is not improlmblc that they 
in part occupied the lands of the l^adila of the 
Jaiy after they returned to Nadid(c. 625?: Caiissin 
de Perceval, ii. 629—632; 111.494^7,; cf. 
p. 175—177; Ihn al-'Adim, oit,^ p. 1, 45 )* 
Like other Christian tribes (e. g. the Taghlib) 
they fought at Siffin for Mu'dwiya and at Maulj 
RShit for MarwSn (Mas'Gdi, iv. 352 ; Ibn 

al-Ato, Hi. 261; iv. i23=sTabRrf, i. 5324; ii. 
478, 484; Lammens, p. 427, 435). In 

the civil wars they did not play a particularly 
prominent part but as South Arabians they were in 
sympathy with the Yamanfe; perhaps this sympathy 
on the other hand determined the genealogists In 
giving them a stronger Yamanite admixture of blood 
than they really had (cf, Gold»iher, i. 97). 
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In al-Mas"udl, Ibtd.^ vi. 84 we read that when 
Marwan II with his Kais [see kais-^aiian] was 
passing through the country of Kinnnsnn and 
lOiunasira, the Tanu^ theie attacked the lear- 
guaid of his army (127 = 744-“745)- According to 
Barhebraeus {Chr. syr,^ p. 132 jj ?., confirmed by the 
inscription published by Chabot in A.^ ix/xvi. 
[1900], p. 287), the caliph al-Mahdi (158—169 = 
775-785) had the Tanukaye who lived in tents 
around Aleppo converted to Islam by force and their 
churches destroyed. In the troubles that broke out 
after the death of Ilaiun al-RashId rebels attacked 
their settlements near Aleppo. The story of Michael 
Syius(6'//r<7«., iii. 21-30 in Nau, oJ>. r/V., p. 108-109) 
adds that on account of the great area they covered 
they had no walls but their products and trade 
made them very rich. The fight raged for about 
ten days. The Tanukh then departed secietly by 
night for Kinnasiin and their houses, which con- 
tained much treasure, w’ere plundered and destroyed. 
According to al-Baladhun, p. 146, they did not 
succeed in taking Kinnasiin for themselves, so 
they broke up and went to Takrit, Armenia and 
elsewhere. 

The bonds between the various TantlWi settle- 
ments were obviously very slack even at this 
time, or they lived, as these records suggest, 
in little colonies in the midst of other tiibes. 
Their further scatteiing and the absorption of 
single groups into neighbouring tribes, which was 
a natural result of the change of religion, is there- 
fore all the more difficult to follow. According 
to Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, op. <•//., p. 30, some Byzantines 
are descended from the KudS^a, i. e. the Tanukh, 
Bahra"* and Sall^ who returned from Syria with 
Heiaclius (see above) and dispersed over his empire. 
Of not much more value are the vague memories 
of Christian tribes (Taiy, TanQkh, and Taghlib 
[q. V.]) among the modern inhabitants of the Ejabal 
dammar. Fu’ad Hamza’s assertion (A^alb Dj aslrai 
al-^Aiab^ Mecca 1352, p. 233) that there are still 
survivors of the Tanukh in Syria is worthy of 
mf>re attention, as according to M. Hartmann, the 
name is still to be found among the Druses 
(see A. Wiener, op. «/.). — The Tanukh aie also 
mentioned among the tribes who entered Egypt 
and settled in 21 (642) with 'Amr b. al-' As around 
the great mosque of al-FustSt (see Ibn 'Abd al- 
Hakam, Ft/mf Misr.^ ed. Torrey, p. 113—114, 
119— 120, 129). 

The level of culture among the Tanukh 
was below that of the 'Ibad (to which Rothstein, 
op. cif., p. 24 — 28 has done justice). As semi- 
nomads the art of writing was probably less 
familiar to them in the desert than in the town 
of al-Hira (cf. G. Jacob, Beduinenlehen^^ p. 162), 
but according to Michael Syrus they took part 
with the ^AljialSye and Tu^ayS in translating the 
gospel into Arabic (see Caetani, Year 17, § 145; 
Nau, op. p. 106). In conclusion it should be 
remembered that too much cannot be deduced 
from the use of the names Tanukh and 'Ib5d and 
it may be assumed after w'hat we have said above 
that much that is recorded of the %ad is generally 
true of the Tanu^ also. 

.5 f iograp hy (with the exception of works 
cited m full in the text): the Arab dictionaries 
and the genealogical handbooks : F. Wiistenfeld, 
Renter, p. 444—445 and Tabdlm,2\ al-Kal^a- 
djandl, Nihdyat nl-Arah ft Ma^rifat AnsU al^ 
^Arai, Bajidad 133a, p. i6t ; al-SnwaidI, 


aAIViahab fl Ma^rifat Kab^il al-^Arab.^ Bombay 
1296 (lith.), p. loi; Ibn Kutaiba, Fimb aU 
Ma^anj\ ed. \\klstenfeld, Gottingen 1850, p. 51 
53: Ibn 'Abd al-Bair, aUInbah ^ala Kab^ti 
Cairo 1350, p. 30, 122. — Tabari 
Ibn al-Athlr, Baladhuri (ed. de Goeje), Mas'udi 
Kifab Yakut 

indice.s; BakrI, 14-18 = F. Wusten- 

feld, Die IVohnsit^e imd Wand era ngm der ara- 
biseken Stamme., in .ibh. Ges, Whs. Gott..^ xiv. 
(1868— 1S69), p. 107— 1 13; in addition 0. Blau* 
in Z.D.Af.G.., xxiii. (1869), p. 567 -571, 575_> 
577 (cf. do., ibid^ xxii. [i86S], p. 660, 663, 667, 
670); Ibn Khaldun, ^Jbar, Bula^ 1284, ii. 170 
237—241, 248—250, 259, 278;ii/ii,p.82— 84J 
107 sq.] Ibn al-'Admi. in G. \V. Fieytag, Selecta 
e.v histoi ia Ilalebi.^ Paiis 1819, p. i — 3^ 9,45; 
al-Batanunl, al-Rihla al-I/idjuzlya.^ Cairo 1329, 
p. 19 — 20. — A. Sprenger, Die alfe Geogjaphie 
A/abicjti.^ Bein 1875, p. 208 — 209, 288 — 291; 
Th. Noldeke, Gcschichte der JWser und Araber 
zur Zeit dey STsaniden^ Deyden 1879, P* 23 — 25, 
33““35i S3; G. Rothstein, Die Dynasfie der 
Lahmidenin aUHha., Berlin 1S99, p. 18,28 — 40, 
67, 105, 134—136 (the best study for the older 
peiiod); A. P. Causbin de Perceval, Essai sur 
Vhistoire des Arabes . , Paris 1S47 — 1848,11. 
5—34, 42, 46, 186, 199—204; iii. 422 jy., 
494 — 498, 51 1 — 515; J‘ J* Reiske, 
bisi. regn. arab . . . ., ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 
1847, p. 8 — 29, sq.\ A. von Kremer, XJher 

die ^udai abiseke Sage.^ I^eipzig i866, p. 49, $8^7., 
83,137. — On their Christianity: Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, Mmnad., iv. 75, 7— g; L. Cheikho, 
aI‘iVasranJya wa-Adahuha haina ^Arah 
hiliya.^ Bairut 1912 — 1923, p. 78, 99, 125, 127, 
453 — 456; II. I ammens, Etudes sur le regnedu 
calif e omaiyade Ma^imna /<'»', Pans 1908, p. 53, 
292, 29$, 427, 435; do., Etudes sur le sticle 
des Omayyades.^iiD.\T^t 1930, S, iS, 242; F. Nau, 
Les A tabes chrCtiens de Mtsopotamie et de Syrie 
du au siecle.^ Paris 1933, p. 15-17, 

106-109; H. Charles, Le Chrhtianisme des Arabes 
nomades sur le Limes.,.., Paris 1936, p. 3 — 4, 
55, 77—78. (II. Kindermann) 

^TA^RIKH (a.), era, computation, date. 
The article in vol. iv. received a much needed 
supplement in the aiticle zaman and is only of 
value along with it. Here we give supplements to 
both these articles and shall refer fiom time to 
time to the numerous other articles which are 
essential to the subject. 

The root of the word is w-r-kh common to 
the Semitic languages, which we find for example 
in the Hebrew yarc'^Ii “moon”, yerah “month”. 
The meaning of ta^nkh on this analogy would 
therefore be “fixing of the month”; the meaning 
has developed on the one hand into “fixing the 
period of an event, history" and on the other to 
“fixing of dates, era, chronology”. The survival 
of a tradition in al-Biruni is interesting {aUAihar.^ 
ed. Sachau, p. 29), also given by al-|QiwarizmI 
(Mafatlh aU^UlTtm.^ ed. van Vloten. p. 79), who 
expressly states that it is to be rejected : ac- 
cording to this, the word is an arabisation of the 
Pevs. mUhrBz, Here again there is the vague con- 
sciousness that the word has something to do with 
fixing the beginning of the month. This theory 
may be connected with the story given by several 
historians which traces the introduction of the Hidjra 
year as the Muslim epoch to the advice given 
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to ‘Omar by al-Hurmuzan [q. v.]; of. also al-BMni. 
loc. cit. 

The old Arab i^ames of the months given 
in the article zaman from al-BirunI, are taken 
fiom the table on p. 69 in Sachau’s edition; with 
slight but not negligible diffeiences they are in 
the list and verses on p. 60-62 of the same work. 

Further, on p. 63, al-Biruni gives the months 
of the IhamUd along with a mnemonic by Abh ' 
Sahl "Isa b. Yahya al-MasThl (on him cf. Sachau’s 
JntrodticHon^ p. xxxii. ; also Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, ed. 
]\Iuller, i. 327 sq. and Brockelmann, G, A. i. 
238). Tarticular days in the month had names; 
cf. al-Biruni, p. 64. 

On the old Arab names of the seven 
days of the week, cf. Fischer, in Z.D.ALG.^ 
1 , 220—226. The day as unit of 24 hours is called 
yatum, as distinct horn night nahar. In the ex- 
pression “day and night” lai/a is preceded by 
but ifa/wr is mentioned after lail; the reason 
for this is found by Fischer, “ Tag und Nacht' im 
Afabhchen tmd die smit. Ta^esberechnmg {Ahh. 
Phil.-hisf. A 7 . d, Sachs. Ges. d. prjw.,xxvii.,NO. 21), 
1909, to be that the foimer goes back to the early 
Semitic calculation of the day from one sunset to 
another, while the latter reflects the later reckoning of 
the day from evening to evening, which is connected 
with the lunar year. Yawm was felt to be a com- 
prehensive term and therefore put fiist, while nahar 
as a general concept of time which only becomes 
a yawm together with /a//, comes second in the 
order which was felt to be the right one. 

Aiyam al-FidH^r are not “days of treachery” 
but of “sacrilege” i. e. of waging war in the sacred 
month [see fiejXr]. One of them is called that 
“treachery” by al-Blrhnl, p, 34 1 , 8 (in Ginzel, 
Handhuch der Chronologies i. 251, not clearly 
given). According to the Older in al-BlrUni 
line 10), this treachery took place before the “year 
of the Elephant”; Fi^ar commonly referred to, 
however, fell in the youth of the Prophet. 

On the Hidjra and its introduction as the 
eia of Muslim chronology see the articles HlfijRA 
and NAsf. The question on what day the istMu- 
hairam of the year i fell is not yet decided; nor 
docs Buhl, Das Leben Miiliammeds.^ transl. by H. 
H. Schaeder (1930), p. 196, contiibute anything 
to its solution. T. Mayr, following Babinger, G. 
0. TV. (cf. also^Jl/. 0. G.s ii. 269), is of the 
opinion that July 15, 622 w’as originally the first 
day of the Muslim era. Difficulties emerged later 
on astronomical grounds and instead of establishing 
an extraordinary intercalary day to remove them 
the date was transferred to July i6. In a note 
Babinger gives his view that the 1 5^^ was accepted 
down to the time of Selfm I, as the “Thursday” 
in "Asiii^ipSshSzade, p. 273, g, shows. After the 
conquest of Egypt they reckoned from the ifith 
but there is no evidence of this. Wiistenfeld- 
Mahler’s VerglekJwngstaheUen begin with the ifith, 
which Mahler himself seems to think not in order 
(cf. the preface to the second edition of 1926); 
cf. also the article zaman). In any case, it is to 
be remembered that a Muhammadan date is only 
established beyond all doubt when the day of the 
week is known, as June 15, 622 was a Thursday 
and the i6th Friday (for further information see 
Ginzel, i. 258 sqq^* 

The names of the Muhammadan months 
(cf, zamXn) are in Morocco and the east to- 
dian Archipelago altered sometimes phonetically 


and sometimes rompleMy: < f. »?? 

(Morocco), 4iy fjiva), 427 n [ 

Madaga car [q. v.l' thf < f 1 .w 

animals aie U'»ed, nnd -.onutitf t i,-'. t ^ 
Sanskrit nanie> of the njonths ^3 't » • <1 

for the rest see the sejur te ast', <»r * t* j 
of the months. 

With the fi\mq of il.e 1 of h,* • * 

by observation of the new tr.t . n. 1, ’ 

in the Diet, of Techui'ul 7 \ ’’ t 11 *}j '(■‘f, 
s. V. Tdtibh.^ at mo'-t foir n ort* • ‘ ' i 

three months of 29 daj*' c.u to’ ic ’jirh'e * \ •€ 
sion. On attempts to intioduce lir j Mr t j 
purposes of taxation, cf. (VnJ:e^ < ‘ 

Blrani, p. 31 oS; A. v. A 7 S' 

ii. (1890), p. ^15, 513, y;;. 

On the ci.\ of the ‘ir. i' 1 v- 

tIjfAn; cf. T.Yrikti) sec al-l'n.tr.i. 23 . /. an\ 
the table p. 137. According to hm. the 
nomeis fixed the epoch of thi'- cm ttn recount »f tho 
first conjunction of Saturn and Jujd^ci. vh!ch tod; 
place 229 years and 108 da>& before tii^* Dc.'iq*; 
Biikhtnassar I ascended the throne 2X0 \ jt.n 
after the Deluge (but in th" t iblc there iu<. bclHcc ^ 
both eras 860,173 day«: the 2.604 Jiethcit'- 
fore presumably to be counted frotii the con- 
junction), and between Bukhtnas^ar and \lcx.*ndci 
(i. e. the Selcuchl era) were 43b yens. AbTi Ma' d ar 
calculates that the flood took i)I.ice at the ttiue 
of a conjunction of all tie planets at the end of 
the animal cycle, 2,790 inteicalaiy (i.e. •.olirjj’iars 
7 months and 26 da}S before the era of Alexander; 
al-BirflnT, p. 25, notes the dif^eicnce between tlu* 
two calculations. In calculating the 2,6o.| }cau 
above mentioned from the corr unction cf S turn 
and Jupiter (i.e. Deluge 2.604 — 220 •=? 2,^75 
years before Buklilnassar) the ic^ulN are nciily 
the same. 

The era of Bukhtnassar [q.v], also cabH 
the old Coptic era {Diti. of 7 'ethn^ he, 

cit,s N®. 7; epoch 159.202, accoiding to al-l*iri:ni 
159,101, according to Schram I50,43<i d»y- befuc 
the Seleucid era [i. e. Feb. 26, 747 i . < , given by 
Ginzel, i. 143] in agreement with tic 43t> years 
above mentioned) has the Fgyptian naiiir'- of tie 
months; the year has 12 months e.ieh of 30 days 
and 5 intercalated da>s. The rhilii>pic ora is 
identical with it, only 424 years (=■ I54»7^^ 
in al-Birunf, p. 137) latei (Ginzel i. 147), '*poch 
Nov. 12, 324 

The Alexandrine era. aUo called the new 
Coptic (AVA, loc. cits 3; epoch 217.291, ac- 
cording to al-Birflni, Aihar [p, 137], 219,242, 
Tafhim [fol 174], -^cording to Schrain 

217,321 days after the Seleucid era in the timoof 
Diocletian, i.e. Ginzel's era of Diocletian; cf. 
Chronologies i. 229, with epoch of Ant;. 29 , 284 

A. D.), really begins with the emperor Augustus 

(Ginzel,!. 224 sqq.)onA then has as epoch Feb. 14, 
27 B. c. . 

The Seleucid era (Diets N®. 2; 

epoch 340,700, according to al-Biiuni 340,701, 
according to Schram 340,73 * 

Hidjra, according to Ginzel, iii. ih h 3*2 

B. c», according to Schram Sept. l, 3 ** [claliove]) 
begins 12 solar years after .Alexander’s death (323) 
on a Monday; according to others, six years after 
his accession; according to others, ut the beginning 
of his reign (here we have the common confusion 
between Alexander the Great and Alexander IV 
Algos). According to al-BirtSnt, p. aS, Alexander 
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the Great came to Jerusalem at the age of 26 on 
his campaign against DSra and ordered the Jews 
to abandon the era of Musa and Dawud and take 
the beginning of his 27^^ year as a new epoch. 
They did so, but began with the 26th year, because, 
according to their ahbai ^ a 1,000 year cycle had 
just expiied then (cf. also Ginzcl, i. 176, 263; 
on the months see the separte articles). 

The Persian calendar has not yet been 
sufficiently elucidated; it is certain that the old 
Persian year was already a solar one with 12 months 
of 30 days and 5 intercalated days, i. e. of 365 days. 
The days of the month had names, the Zen<l and 
Pehlevi forms of which are given in Ginzel, i. 
281 and the modern Peisian forms in al-BirunI, 
p. 43. The 15th and 23^^ days of the month 
had the same name (see below^, as was the case 
also with the Soghdians and ^wgrizmians, see 
Ginzel, i. 307 sq, according to al-Birunl, p. 46 
sqq.\ on the calendar of the IGiwarizmians see 
khwSrizm). The names of the months are (in the 
forms used for the separate articles; those on 
which there are ai tides are marked with an asterisk): 

‘•Farwardin (19) Murdadh (7) '*Adhar (9) 
•Ardibehisht (3) §hahrlr (4) 'Day (8, 15, 23) 

“Khurdadh (6) Mihr (i6) 'Bahman (2) 

Tir (13) Aban (10) Isfandarmudh (5) 

On the meaning of the names see Ginzel, i. 278 sqq. 

All the names of the months are also found as 
names of days: the number of the day w'hich 
bears the name of the month is put in brackets, ' 
To distinguish them, mah is put after the name 
when it is a month, and ruz when it is a day. The 
day on which the name of the month and of the 
day coincide used to be celebrated; cf. the survey 
in Ginzel, i. 289 sq. 

As a year of 365 days is about 6 hours shorter 
than the tropic year, its relation to the seasons 
can be maintained unchanged only by the in- 
sertion of an inteicalary day every four years, or 
an intercalary month after 120 years. According to 
tradition (cf. Ginzel, i. § 67—68), the latter method 
was in use but it was not strictly observed. The 
statement found in books that the inteicalary month 
and the intercalated days during a cycle of 1,440 
years were inserted after each month in turn so 
that at the end of the cycle the whole year 
had been gone through, the intercalated month 
receiving the name of the month behind which it 
was inserted with the number II, has been illu- 
minatingly explained by A. v. Gutschmid, Ober 
das iranische yahr{Kl Schr.^ iii., 1892, p. 205 sqq!) 
in this way, that a double year was calculated, 
one movable and one fixed, the latter with an 
intercalary month after every 120 years. Up to the 
first intercalation the intercalary days were at the end 
of the year. By the first intercalation, Farwardin of 
the movable year 121 corresponded to Farwardin II 
of the fixed year 120. The intercalations followed 
in both years on this month and remained during 
the next 120 years behind Isfandarmudla of the 
fixed year, which coincided with Farwardin of the 
next movable year. After the second 120 years 
the intercalated month coincided with Ardibehisht of 
the movable year 241 and was called Ardlbehight II ; 
the intercalated days followed it and for the next 
120 years were behind Ardibehisht of the movable 
year =» IsfandSrmudh of the preceding fixed year. 
In the fixed year the intercalated month and the 
intercalated days always came at the end, only 


in the variable year do they change place and 
name as above explained. Now as an intercalation 
took place in the reign of Anosharwan in which 
the inteicalated days came behind the month of 
Aban, at that time (ca. 530 A. D.) 8 X 120 = 960 
years must have passed since the first intercalation* 
the cycle mu.st therefore have begun about 430 r.. c! 
For details see Ginzel, i. 297. 

The next intercalation after that in the time of 
Anosharwan would have fallen due about 650 a.d. 

but by this time Pet sia was Muhammadan. As there 

was not a fixed era in Persia but a' new one 
began with each new reign and the series of 
Persian kings hid ended with Vezdegerd III, they 
continued to count fiom him (632 a.d.) and thus 
arose the era ofYezdegerd, which bore just 
the name of the ruler under whom the empire 
fell. The era began on Tuesday, June 16, 632 
A. D. “ day 1.952,063 Julian (Schram) = 3,623 or 
3,624 days after the Ilidjra (cf. Ginzel, i., §69; 
Dut, of techn. Terms ^ of. cit N®. 4). In the" first 
centuries of the era of Ye/degerd there weie no 
intercalations; the intercalated days therefore con- 
tinued to be placed behind Aban of the variable 
year. For the calculation of dates by this era it is 
therefore necessary to know where the author puts 
the intercataled days. In Schram’s KaUndario- 
grapJiischen Tafctn intercalation after Isfandarmu^ 
as well as after AbSn is given. 

As in consequence of the already mentioned 
omission of intercalation, the New Yeari.s day of 
the era of Yezdegerd steadily fell behind, the 
Saldjuk sultSn Ejaial al-l)in Maliks^ah b. 
Alp Arslan reformed the calendar. On this era 
see the article cjalXlI. The epoch according to 
the Diet, of technical Terms N®. 5 falls on Friday, 
Farwardin 18, Old Style = 163,173 days Yezd., 
which was counted the first Farwaidin New Style. 
The date corresponds to the lo^h Ramadan 471 
of the Hidjra (March 15, 1079 A. n.; cf. Ginzel, 
i,, § 70). From this period onwards, a sixth inter- 
calated day was inserted every four years and from 
time to time a year was missed; cf. also the article 
nawrBz. 

A new reform of this calendar was made by 
the IlMian Ghazan Mahmud [q.v.]. Ginzel, i. 304, 
says that from Hamd Allah Mustawfl KazwTnl 
(see vol. ii. 844h) the epoch of this Ilkhanian 
era is known to be Thursday, 13th Radjab 701 A. H. 
(March 13, 1302 A. n.). Now these dates coincide, 
if in opposition to Wiistenfeld-Mahler, we take 
July 15, 622 as the epoch of the Hidjra. But the 
weekday does not agree, as the ist Radjab 701 was 
either Thursday or Friday and the 13th Tuesday 
or Wednesday. To complete the confusion, the 
Did. of techn. Terms ^ loc. cit,.^ 6, gives a 
Monday as the first day of the era and makes it 
begin in the year 224 Cjalali which also takes 
us to 1302 A.D. This era, which, however, is not 
of any great importance, is therefore not yet fully 
explained. 

On the emperor Akbar’s reform of the 
calendar see Ginzel, i., §§108—109. 

The DicU^ 8 gives full particulars of the 
old Turkish chronology and extends our 
knowledge on different points. When the author 
says that the Turks had true, i. e, according to 
the Dkt.^ s. V, sana^ tropic years [see shams], 
he means luni.soIar years, i. e. years of 12 lunar 
months, of 354 or 355 days which were equated 
with solar years by intercalated months, inter- 
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csilsitcd in 3> definite order* Of intercflltiry yesirs 
there are, he says, ii in a cycle of 30 years, “as 
with the Arabs”; the reference is to the 355 days of 
the Muslim year. On the other hand, the intercalated 
month was obviously inserted actually 7 times in a | 
cycle of 19 years, as with the Chinese from whom 
the early Turks took over their calendar (Ginzel, 
i., § 136: chronology of the old Turkish inscriptions; 
Thomsen, Alitiirkisc/ie Inschriftenam tier Mongohi^ 
in Z.D.M,G,^ Ixxviii. 132 jyy.), and the Jews; the 
result is the same, as n/30 and 7/19 differ only by 
1/570. The names of the months which the writer 
gives, agree with those of the Uigjiurs as given by 
Ginzel, i. 503, from Ulugh Beg. Intercalation pro- 
ceeded as with the Chinese (Ginzel, i. 467 sqq^\ the 
year was divided into 24 sections {tsie and ^i) of the 
Chinese of which two should fall in one month. If 
the second of the sections should fall into the next 
month, the month in question is regarded as an 
intercalated month {sTPid^ “in their language 

i. e. Jii/i of the Chinese: Ginzel, i. 474); 
the intercalated month therefore has not a fixed 
place in the calendar. The beginning of the year 
in i6® Aquaiii is also Chinese (Ginzel, i. 470 sq.). 
The length of the year is calculated to be 365.2436 
days (0.0001 day == 8.64s =: i =365^ gh 
0® 46.98s. This remarkably inaccurate value is 
not due to corruption of the text; for it is con- 
firmed by the further statement that the year is 
divided into 24 parts each of 15 days 2,184 S/6 
tiUi. The months are true, i. e, synodic lunar 
months which begin with the conjunction [see 
AL-]f amar]. The position of the year in the inter- 
calary cycle is obtained by substracting 632 from 
the corresponding year in the era of Yezdegerd, 
the year always reckoned at 365 days, and dividing 
the remainder by 30, The remainder under 30 
indicates an intercalary year if it is 2, 5, 7, lo, 
13, 16, iS, 21, 24, 26 or 29. This calculation, 
which besides is concerned with the day 

rather than the intercalary month, can only have 
begun in the year 632 Yezdegerd =: 1264 A.D. 

The Chinese division of the day into periods 
of two hours (^^^5 seeRedhouse, s.v.; the Chinese 
cf. Ginzel, i. 465) is also known to the author 
from the early Turks. The two hour period is 
divided into 8 ^0 of the Chinese; 

cf. Ginzel, loc, The author also mentions the 
sexagesimal cycle of the Chinese made up of a 
denary and a duo-denary cycle (Ginzel, i. 451 sqq,)\ 
he also gives the usual names of animals for the 
years of cycle of 12 (Ginzel, i. 452). For the pur- 
pose of choosing a day (tk&^iyar\ see astrology), 
there was a cycle of 12 days in which each day 
had a particular colour. 

An epoch is the creation of the world; in 
the year 860 Yezd. 8,863 jfam and 9,965 years 
had passed since it began. The world will survive 
for 300,000 Marn each of 10,000 years. 

On the calendar used in Turkey see sXl-n 3 ME. 

The history of Chronology in Islam coin- 
cides to a great extent with that of astronomy 
[q. V.]. The knowledge of natural phenomena in 
the Kur’an has not yet been specially studied; the 
references to astronomy and calendars are very fully 
given by Nallino, V/wz aUPalah^ M 

ai-'^Arab ji (Rome 

104 — 112; cf. also the article Ai/'MANiZIL and 


nasi and also Plessner. in A/., :r.i. 22fi -2;S 
It should be mentioned that al-lhr .m . ^ , 

in English tiamslation uitli »he l/'^- ' . « 
of afident London 1870 : err *»*«/, u 

innovation in scientific autlnr.hi; . in ... 1 

as in it the attempt is male foi i ,» (« 
to collect all the ei.ns of all kno vn p'* »: ^ 

study them from the critical m »: I ' 1 > i ‘ < 
view and compare them iii .toricnlly . A in t*t ^ .j 
of the Chronology is gi\en in his Tij git>' J J 
Sind^at al^Tandjm (T’lo JHior of hi * t* t v 
the Elements of the Art of . . »i,i ,f). : n 

Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 8340. the TunA fu.i.; iho 
Text, by R. Ramsay Wright. Lonlm • 

fol. 161^193, with partiilly var’Ti^ ui’. ' iiIt’! . 
as we have seen above. 

There is some material in the intiul ir*!on to 
the histories of the world, e. al-Tibin, 1. 3 
sqq.; more concise in Urn al-Athir. i. 0 
There we are told that the Jews estimate tht* tan*' 
that has passed since the Creati<»n at 4.54^ >eai>. 
which however does not .agree with the Jcv*i*h 
calendar; the Greeks are said to ha\«* leeuoi.ed 
5,992 years and one month from the rre.it n ti nt 
the world to the Hidjia, the Magians from G lytm ii' 
to the Hidira 3,139 yeais. 

There is a good deal in the cosmographies, c ». 
al-Kazwinl, al-MahhlTdat^ ed. Wu-.uofeld, 

p. 62—87. Much of literary interest is aUo fimnl 
in al-Nuwairl, Ni/iayay i. 157— 195; theie ue 
have, for example, p. 167 — 168. a list of year . 
between 8 and 940! theliidjra, which Ind received 
special names from events which happened in them. 
Astronomical data for the calculation, especially uf 
the seasons, will be found in the llhttuin nbi}afxt , 
i. 56 sqq,; ii. 16 sqq. 

Bibliography: The works mentioned in 
the article; the articles on astronomy and i ognale 
subjects; Sarton, Introduction to the HUmy of 
Science^ 1927 sqq.^ under the individual astio- 
nomers; al-Battdni, Opus aUrononikum^ ed,, 
Latinc vers, a C. A. Nallino, 181)9—1907; 
Wensinck, Handbook^ s.v. ('alendai; (Inay, in 
Grtmdr, der Ir, Phih^ ii. 675—678 fof v.ihxe 
only for the full bibliography), 

(M. ri.iv«sNru) 

TA'RlSH CIlm al.Ta=’rii:iO, Historio- 
graphy, as a term of literature, embraces both 
annalistic and biography (but not as a 
rule literary history). The development of Arabic 
and Persian historiography is summarized below 
in four sections; 

A. From the origins to the third century of the 
Hidjra; 

B. From the third to the sixth centuiics : 

C. From the end of the sixth to the i>eg inning 
of the tenth century; 

D. From the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. 
For the historical literature of the Ottoman 

Turks sec the article TURKS (vol. iv. 947 wOi 
and for that written in Malay the article maiays 
(vol. iii. 20ol>). , 

A. The problem of the origins of Arabic 
historiography is not yet finally solved. 
Between the legendary and popular traditions of 
pre-Islamic Arabia and the relatively scientific and 
exact chronicles which appear in the second century 
of the Hidjm there lies a wide gulf, as, yet unex- 
plained. One view expressed by several modern 
writers would allow a decisive influence in this 
development to the example of the Persian Book 
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of Kings [see § 4 below]. It appears more probable, 
however, that Arabic historiography arose from 
the confluence of several streams of histoiical and 
quasi-historical composition, which may for con- 
venience be treated here separately. 

1. Pre-Isl 2 mic Historical Tiadition. It 
might have been expected that in the Yaman, 
the seat of a long-established civilization whose 
monuments are preserved in the Minean, Sabean 
and Himyaritic inscriptions, some form of ■written 
historical tradition would be found. All that has 
come down to us, however, bears the marks of 
an oral tradition: some few names of ancient 
kings, vague and exaggerated tales of the distant 
past, and a more accurate, but still confused, 
memory of the events of the last century before 
Islam [see sabv^ (iv. i6a) and abkaha]. During 
the first century of the Hidjia this oral tradition 
was imaginatively expanded into a vast body of 
legendary lore which professed to relate the ancient 
history of Arabia, associated with the names of 
Wahl) b. Munabbih [q. v.] and ‘^Ubaid b. 
Sharya. Both books furnish ample proof of the 
lack of historical sense and perspective amongst 
the early Arabs, even when dealing with almost 
contemporary events (see F. Krenkow, The Tivo 
Oldest Books on Arabic Folklore^ in Islamic Culture^ 
vol. ii.). Yet their narratives weie accepted in 
the main by later generations and incorporated 
by historians and other writers in their own works. 
Ibn Tshal^ [q. v., and see below] was one of the 
transmitters of ^Ubaid, and ‘^Abd al-Malik b. Hisham 
[q. v.] edited the Kifah aUTidjan of Wahb in 
its extant form; and even in such a monument 
of religious scholarship as al-Tabarl’s Commentary 
on the Kur^Sn Wahb’s materials are freely diawn 
upon. Ibn Qialdun, it is true, points out the 
absurdity of some of these Yamanite legends (i. 
13 — 14), yet goes on to quote precisely the same 
legends as illustrations of his theories. Thus they 
remained through the whole range of Arabic 
historiography as an irrational element, which 
stood in the way of the development of a critical 
sense and of any clear understanding of ancient 
history. 

Amongst the Northern Arabs we find a 
rather different situation While each tribe possessed 
its own tradition, which in many cases so far 
transcended the tribal horizon as to include some 
sort of collective genealogical conceptions, there 
•is nothing to indicate the existence of a common 
North-Arabian tradition. The form taken by the 
tribal tradition is also of importance. For the most 
part it relates to aiyam^ “days” in which the 
tribe or clan fought with another [see aiySm 
al-'^arab], and each narrative usually includes 
some verse. The relation between the prose and 
verse elements is not always the same; in some 
instances the verse is a kind of memorta technica, 
in others it appears that the prose narrative is 
nothing more than an interpretation of the verse. 
In either case, however, it was the verse which 
maintained the currency of the tradition, and 
ancient traditions disappeared as the corresponding 
verses were forgotten, while new verses celebrated 
more recent episodes in the tribal history. Such a 
tribal tradition, while necessarily one-sided, vague 
in chronology and often romantically exaggerated, 
nevertheless reflected a reality and sometimes 
preserved a .substantial core of truth. The Islamic 
conquests deflected the course of the tribal traditions 


I without changing their character, and the new 
I traditions preserve, against a wider background 
the old association of prose and verse and the 
old exaggerations and inexactitude. This too was 
destined to influence Islamic historiogiaphy, inthat 
tribal tiaditions furnished materials upon which 
later compileis drew for their history of the Primitive 
and Umaiyad Caliphates [see below § 3]. 

The other clement in the tribal tradition was 
the preservation of the tribal genealogies. In the 
eaily Umaiyad period, however, the activities of 
the genealogists, stimulated by the institution of 
the diwan and the partisan interests of rival 
Arab faction*?, were .such as to bring the whole 
“science” of genealogy into confusion (see Gold- 
ziher, Muliamme lanis^he Studien^ i. 177 — 189), 

In the second century of the Hidjra, the fields 
of tribal tradition, hitherto the preserves of the rawi 
and the nas^alu were invaded by the philologists 
who, in tiying to recover and to elucidate all that 
survived of the ancient poetiy, performed a valuable 
service to histoiy by collecting and sorting out this 
mass of material. The typical figure in this activity 
is Abu Thai da [q.v.] (110 — 209 = 728 — 824), 
a maiL'la of Mesopotamian origin. Of the two 
bundled monographs credited to him not one has 
been transmitted under his name, although the 
substance of many of them passed into later works. 
They compass the whole range of North-Arabian 
tradition, arranged under convenient heads such as 
the traditions of individual tribes and families and 
those relating to the “Days”, and extend also to 
the post-Islamic traditions relating to the conquests 
of single provinces, to important events and battles, 
and such groups as the kadU of al-Basra, the 
ktawaridj^ and the maivalT. lie w'as accused of 
aiming to discredit the Arabs in the interests of 
the Shu'ubiya [q. v.], but examination of the charges 
brought again.st him suggests that they may well 
be legaided as proofs of impaitial scholarship rather 
than of deliberate bias. 

Somewhat similar was the work of Hisham b. 
Muhammad a I - K a I b i (d. c. 204 = 8x9) [see 
AL-KALBl, and E. Sachau in Introduction to Ibn 
Sard’s Tabakul^ vol. iii., xxi. — xxiii.], who set in 
order and expanded the collections made by his 
father (d. 146 = 763), 'Awana and AbU Mikhnaf 
[sec below]. His monographs cover much the same 
ground as those of Abu 'Ubaida. but in particular 
he collected from written souices the historical 
information relating to the town and dynasty of 
al-Hlra. This \vork, said to be based on the archives 
of the churches of al-Hira and on Persian materials 
translated for him, thus takes a long step towards 
a scientific historiography, and, though preserved 
only in excerpts, its general accuracy has been 
confirmed by modern research. Hisham is said to 
have followed the same method in his other works, 
using such inscriptions and written materials as 
were available, but this did not save him from 
bitter attacks on the grounds of untrustworthiness 
and forgery by more conservative scholars. 

2, The Rise of Islam. Apart from the ^Iran 
material utilized by HighSm al-Kalbl, the beginnings 
of scientific history in Arabic are associated with 
the study of the life and activities of the Prophet. 
The source of this discipline is consequently to 
be found in the collection of the Prophetic Tradition 
[see lyABllH], and more especially of the traditions 
relating to the military expeditions of the Prophet 
(hence the general term maghUxl^ “military ex- 
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peditions”, applied to the early biographical works). 
The home of this study was al-Medina, and it was 
not until the second century that students of the 
magkna were to be found in other centres. Its 
association with the hadlth.^ which left an enduring 
impress on historical method in the employment 
of the unadj explains the immense change which 
appears from this moment in the character and 
critical accuracy of historical information amongst 
the Arabs. For the first time we can feel that we 
are on firm historical ground, even while we admit ' 
the existence of some doubtful elements in the 
traditions relating both to the Meccan and Medinian 
periods of the Prophet’s life [see sIra for a fuller 
discussion of this subject]. 

The second generation of Muslims appear in 
this development as sources rather than collectors. 
Although two of them, AbSn b. ^OthmSn [q. v.] 
and ^Urwa b. al-Zubair [q. v.], are named as authors 
of “books” on the maghazX^ no such books are 
quoted by later writers. In the following generation 
several traditionists were noted for their collection 
of mag 0 u traditions, especially the famous Mu- 
hammad b. Muslim Ibn ^ihab al-Zuhri [q.v.], 
who, at the request of^Omar II or ofHishSm, wrote 
down his hadtth materials, which were deposited 
in the royal store-room, afterwards destroyed. He 
is credited with having been the first to combine 
traditions from several sources into a single narrative 
(cf., e. g.^ the haditJ^ al-ifk), which marks an advance 
in historical presentation, though one open to abuse 
by less scrupulous traditionists. 

Al-Zuhrl’s traditions formed the basis for books 
on the mag^zl compiled by three writers of the 
next generation. Two of these, as well as two 
other independent works, are lost, or preserved 
only in fragments. The third, however, the famous 
Sdra of Muhammad Ibn Ishal^ b, YasSr [q.v.] 
(d. 151 = 768), was the fruit of a wider conception 
than that of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
in that it aimed at giving not only a history of 
the Prophet, but a history of Prophecy. In its 
original form it was apparently composed of three 
sections: aUMuhiadc^^ dealing with pre-Tsl5mic 
history from the Creation, and drawn largely from 
Wahb b. Munabbih [see above] and Jewish sources; 
al-Mad'ait^ relating the life of the Prophet down 
to the first year of the Hidjra; and al-Mag^zt^ 
to the death of the Prophet. The book, though 
severely criticised for its inclusion of many worthless 
and forged traditions and poetical citations, became 
the principal authority for both pre-IslSmic and 
early IslSmic history. Several recensions are known 
to have existed; unfortunately, all those which 
were utilised by the later compilers (and 
were therefore, presumably, the best [cf. al-lSbatlb 
al-Baghdadi, i. 221,6-8]) ^avc been lost, and 
have left the field to the somewhat distorted 
epitome produced by the Egyptian compiler 'Abd 
al-Malik Ibn High am [q-^.] fd. c. aiSssSjj). 

It is worthy of note that all these writers on 
the mag^Set were memUH, Although the term did 
not necessarily imply, even at that time, non-Arab 
origin, Ibn Ishai: was certainly of Mesopotamian 
origin, his grandfather Yasar having been captured 
in al-'Ira^ in the year 12 (633). But it would be 
absurd to look for any but the most indirect 
Persian influences in the conception of Ibn Is^Slf’s 
work; the relations between it and the work of 
Wahb b. Manabbih, on the one hand, and the 
Medinian school of Tradition on the other, show 
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Prophet (vols. i. and ii, of the printud edition), 
has a double importance. The hi^toiy of the 
maghXiil is supplemented by the I’rophKh tdics 
and letters, for which (following alAVahulO Ibn 
Sa®d utilised such written document* i . were 
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“tokens of the Prophetic Mission” ( .7/- 
mdUwa\ the precursors of the later /»’? Pd and 
dd/a^il literature lespectively. Thi> dovcbquncnt 
carries one stage farther the fusion of the cam ‘tine 
^adl;^ elements with a second curr»‘nt of tradition 
(already seen in Ibn Islialc), which is tobe'oui’ht 
I in the art of the hfs^Sf or popular pusudiois 
I :8 :issa], .and represents a throwback to 0 t>pt* of 
I popular literature akin to the productions of \Vahl» 
b. Munabbih. With this new direction of the vir*/, 

: which was followed by all latei bioqr.q)hers .»f 
1 the Prophet, it is evident that it^ contribution to 
I the development of iustoric.al metht^d ha*, come 
' to an end. 

3, The History of the Caliphate. The 
I beginnings of a monographic treatment eppodes 
subsequent to the death of Muhammad h.ave iu'en 
described in the preceding section*?. It i ? noten ortby 
that this activity was confined to al-'lnlk: im 
similar treatises are recorded of any scholar in 
Syria, Arabia or Egypt during the two centuries 
of the Hidjra. The result of this was to ‘jivc al- 
and its tradition [a dominant place in later 
historical works. For the history of tfu* Priniitivo 
Caliphate, however, the tradition of al-Medma also 
supplied material which was utilized by nriteis 
i (such as ul-WSkidi) who were associated with the 
Medinian school of fadm. Whether there weie 
written archives available at al-Medina is open to 
doubt, although the accuracy of the chionul igical 
data in the Medinian tradition suggests that some 
materials of this kind existed. For the l^mniy-ad 
period the existence of archives bt»th in Ibmascus 
smd ab'IrSlj: is confirmed by numerous references 
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(see especially A. Grohmann, Allgcniehu Ein- 1 
fuhrung in die aiahlscken Papyri [Vienna I 924 ]i I 
p. 27 — 30). It is probable that it was from such 
materials that the later compileis obtained their I 
exact chronological fiamewoik, w'ith its lists of 1 
governors, leadeis of the Pilgi image, etc., for 
each year. 

In order to fill up this framewoik, however, 
recouise was had to materials in the collection 
of which were combined the methods of the 
traditionists and the philologists. Piominent amongst 
these were the traditions of the Aiab tribes in 
al-'Irak- One was that of Azd, collected (along 
with other traditions) by Abu Mi^naf [q. v.] 
(d. 157 = 774) and handed down by Hisham al- 
Kalbi [see above], which piesents the pro-^Alid 
and anti-Syrian tiadition of al-Kufa. The Kalbite 
tradition, repiesented by 'Awana b. al-Hakam 
(d. 147 = 764 or 158 = 775) and also handed 
down by Hish§m al-Kalbl, shows an anti-'Alid 
and rather pro-Syrian tendency (see on these 
sources Wellhausen, Da^ arabische Reich ^ Ein- 
leitung). A third tiadition, that of Tamim, was 
propagated by Saif b. m a r [q. v.] (d. c. 1 80 
= 796) in the form of an historical romance on 
the conquests, based largely on poetical materials, 
whose relation to the narrative is much the same 
as in the aiyamAiitxs^tVLXQ, Fragments of other 
tribal traditions also appear, e. g. the tiadition of 
Bahila in connection with the wars of Kutaiba b. 
Muslim. By their vivid detail and their bold hand- 
ling of episodes the tribal traditions offer a marked 
contrast to the annalistic of theii own and later 
times. Though partial and one-sided, their historical 
value is by no means negligible, more especially 
in the insight which they give into the inner 
factors of the first centuiy of Islamic history. It 
must again be noted that on the formal side, by 
their careful observance of the lule of the miad, 
the collections link up with the science of tradition 
(the beginnings of this activity are, indeed, as- 
sociated with al-Sha'bX [q.v,] (d. c. 110 = 728), 
the leading traditionist of al-KSfa), and show no 
trace of foreign influence in either manner or content. 

At the beginning of the thiid century a fiesh 
impetus towards literary activities in general was 
given by the increasing standards of material 
culture and by the intioduction of paper, the fiist 
factory for which at Ba| 3 idad was set up in 178 
(794 — 795)' It is from this period that the earliest 
• wxitten redactions of liteiary works have come 
down to us, but this practice did not at once 
supersede the custom of transmitting collections 
of material through ? 5 w?s, which continued until 
the end of the century. It is consequently uncertain 
how many of the 230 monographs credited to the 
Basrian ^Ali b. Muhammad a I -Mad 5* ini [q.v.] 
(d. 225 = 840) were actually written down in his 
lifetime. Many of these were probably little more 
than lecensions of Aba ^Ubaida’s collections. More 
important, however, were his large works on the 
history of the Caliphate and his monographs on 
the history of al-Basra and of KhurSsSn. By ap- 
applying to the mass of 'Iraki traditions the sound 
methods of criticism associated with the Medinian 
school, he gained for his work such a reputation 
for trustworthiness that it became the principal 
source for the compilations of the succeeding period, 
and one whose general accuracy has been confirmed 
by modem investigation. 

In summing up these developments, the out- 


standing fact is that, in spite the hostiliy of a 
section of early theologians to historical studies 
the Islamic community had become 
history-conscious. The histoiical arguments 
contained in the Kurban, the natural pride taken 
in the extensive conquests, and the rivalries of 
the Arab tribes no doubt contributed to this. 
But the lemarkable featuie that, apait from the 
philologists, the collectors of the histoiical tradition 
were almost exclusively theologians and muJiaddiihs 
suggests that a deeper reason existed. For in the 
theological view history was the manifestation of 
a divine plan for the government of mankind; 
and while the histoiical outlook of the earlier 
generations might be limited to tiacing it through 
the succession of prophets which culminated m 
Muhammad, all Islamic schools were agreed that 
it did not end there. In the Sunn! doctrine, it 
was the Islamic community, the ummat Attah^ 
with which the continuation of the divine plan 
on eaith was bound up; consequently the study 
of Its history was a necessary supplement to the 
study of the divine revelation in Kurban and 
hadlth. Moreover, the doctrine of histoiical con- 
tinuity was one of the bases of Sunn! poUtico- 
leligious thought. To the Shi'^a, the divine govern- 
ment was continued in the line of the Imams, and 
the solitary Shl'ite collector amongst those already 
mentioned, Abu Mikhnaf, shows the influence of 
this religious preoccupation in his concentration 
on the history of the ^I'ite movements at al-Kufa. 
It bears still stronger testimony to the place of 
history in religious thought that mistaken piety 
and religious controversy were already opening 
the door not only to partisan and apologetic, but 
also to irenical falsifications, of which a sti iking 
example was given by Saif b. 'Omar in his second 
work, on the assassination of 'Othman. Hence- 
forward historiography is an inseparable part of 
Islamic culture. In the lands of the Mediterranean 
the ancient historical tiaditions are replaced or 
remoulded in the Islamic spirit; and both in those 
cultured Eastern lands where no written history 
existed, and in primitive Africa, where there was 
no literature at all, the establishment of IslSm is 
followed by the rise of an historical literature. 

4. The beginnings of historical com- 
position in the wider sense, i. e. the combination 
of materials derived from the slra^ the mono- 
graphs already mentioned and other sources into 
connected historical narrative, belong to the middle 
af the third century. The earliest compiler, Ahmad 
b. YahyS al-Baladhur! [q.v.] (d, 279 = 892), 
carries on the "classicaV* tradition; he studied 
under both Ibn Sa'd and al-Madfi^ini, and his two 
extant works show the influence of these teachers 
as well as the critical taste of his age at its best. 
The characteristic composition of this stage is, 
however, the Universal History, which, 
beginning with the Cieation, offers a summary of 
world-history on a larger or smaller scale by way 
of introduction to Islamic history proper. This 
conception is not new; it is rather an expansion 
of the idea underlying the wrork of Ibn IshSlb:, 
by the addition of the history of the Islamic 
Community and a wider range of pre-Islaxnic history. 
The Universal History, therefore, is not a world- 
history in the truest sense; from the moment of 
the rise of Islam, the history of other nations has 
no farther interest for the writer. 

It is at this point that, for the first time (ex- 
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cepting only in the work of Hisham al-Kalbi), the | 
Persian tradition enters into the mainstream 
of Arabic historiography, although the Persian 
“Book of Kings” (Khtiday-namd) had been rendered 
into Arabic more than a century before by I bn 
al-Mu^affa' [q. v.] (d. c. 139 = 756). As has 
been shown above, materials derived from Jewish 
and Chiistian legend had long since found a way, 
under cover of Kur^Snic exposition, into Arabic 
history, not entirely to its advantage. The influence 
of the Persian tradition was equally unfavourable. 
For, during its appienticeship to the science of 
the native credulousness and romanticism 
of Arabic memories of the past had been schooled 
by a certain empiricism and respect foi cntical 
standards which are the essential conditions for 
any genuine historiography. As soon as history 
passed outside the Islamic field the old difficulty of 
distinguishing between legendary, semUegendaiy, 
and historical elements reappeared, and with it 
the tendency to take on trust whatever materials 
were available. It was this tendency which was now 
reinforced by the charactei of the sources from 
which the Arabic compilers drew their mateiials 
for the ancient history of Persia and other lands. 
The Khtday-nama itself in its earlier sections 
consisted of tales of mythical peisonages, priestly 
speculations, Avestic legends, and reminiscences 
of the Alexander-romance, and even in the narrative 
of the Sssanid kingdom genuine tradition was 
fiequently overlaid by epic and rhetorical elements 
(see Th. Nbldeke, Das iranische Naiionalepos^ 
2nd ed., 1920). At the same time, the revival of 
Greek studies through Syriac translations maintained 
an interest in Judaeo-Chiistian and Greek anti- 
quities which had to satisfy itself from sources 
not always superior to the KhudUy^cLma^ amongst 
them, for example, being the Syriac work known 
as the “Treasure-Cave” (Me^arat gazzt). 

From these sources were drawn the materials 
now taken up into the corpus of Islamic historio- 
graphy by such compilers as Abu Hanifa al- 
Dlnawarl [q. v.] (d. 282 =895) andIbnWadiik 
al-Ya^kubl [q. v.] (d. 284 = 897). The range 
of the latter, however, is so wide (embracing even 
the northern peoples and the Chinese) that his 
work is to be described rather as an historical 
encyclopaedia than as a universal history. To the 
same class belong the historical “note-book” {Kitab 
al-Ma^arif') of the tiaditionist Ibn Kutaiba [q v.] 
(d. 276 == 889), and, in the next century, the 
surviving histoiical works of Hamza al-Isfahani 
[q. V.] (d. c. 360 = 970) and al-Mas'adI [q. V.] 
(d. c. 345 == 956). Al-Mas'adf is, indeed, entitled 
to be reckoned amongst the major Arabic historians, 
but the loss of the larger compositions, of which 
his surviving works are an abstract, renders it 
difficult to reach an exact idea of his methods. 

It is evident from such works as these that a 
fresh intellectual element had entered into Arabic 
historiography, an element which we may define 
as the desire of knowledge for its own sake. It 
is significant that writers like al-Ya%ubI and al- 
Mas^^udi were not only historians but also geo- 
graphers, whose geographical information was 
gained chiefly by wide travels. In this development 
we can doubtless trace the working of that legacy 
of Hellenistic culture which was penetrating 
into all branches of intellectual activity in IsiSm 
during the second and third centuries. In historio- 
graphy, indeed, it went little ferther; bat the 
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the early history of TsUm. but cTher abjti ’c'ei 
them from al-Tabaii (sometimes supplemented from 
al-Bal5dhurI), or else began where ai-Tib'ii loft »i». 

At the same time, the poverty of the httoi j iit 
of al-Tabaii’s work gave \\aming that the ].i>iely 
traditionalist appioach to hi'.toiy was no ion):ei 
sufficient. The bureauciatic orgaiiuition of gfjvein* 
ment brought the class of officials and com tier » 
to the fore as authonties foi political hi toiy. end 
relegated the men of religion to the second place 
For this reason also, the third century wniLs the 
end of a stage in Arabic historiography. 

B. With the lecoguition ot history as ^ science 
in its own right, it entered on a period of rapid 
expansion, and the output of historical wo, Us 
between the third and the sixth centmies gr;\v to 
such proportions that it is im])o*>,ible to do more 
than summarize the main tendencies. 

I. Already in the third ccntuiy piovincial sclioUiis 
had begun to collect the local histoiK al 
traditions. Apait from a hisloi> of Meua [ ee 
Al/-AZRA5i], which belongs essentially to the 
cycle, the earliest provincial history is that of Kgypt 
and the conquests in the West eompUed l>y ‘Abd 
al'Rahman b, 'Abd Allfib Ibn '’Abd al-Hakaiu 
[q.v.] (d. 257 = 871). It is notewoithy that this 
woik contains the same chaiactexisilc malciuls as 
the general histories alieady described, but lacks 
their element of critical handling. The conquests 
are related on the basis of the Medmian and the 
far from trustworthy local traditions ; the prcf.itoiy 
section is derived, not from genuine Egypti.vn 
materials, but chiefly from Jewish sounes and 
Arabian traditions, mediated through the school of 
al-Medfna. The same uncritical cumbiuatioii of 
legend with more or less genuine tiadition U to 
be seen in the early history of Muslim Spain 
fathered upon *^Abd al-Malik Ibu llablb [q.v.J 
(d. 238 = 853) and in the encyclopaedia of South- 
Arabian antiquities composed by al- 

HamdSnl [q. v.] (d. 334 == 94S-^46> More sober 
and matter-of-fact, probably, were the local histones 
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of various cities compiled during the third century, 
all of them now lost except for one volume of 
the History of Baghdad [see IBN abI tahir taifUr]. 
In the following centuries there was a prolific 
output of such local chronicles, which usually took 
one or other of two forms, according to whether 
the main interest was biographical [see § 4 below] 
or in the historical events. Those of the latter class 
which have survived, though not always devoid of 
romantic elements, preserve much valuable mateiial 
which was excluded from the larger histoiies, and 
aie often of considerable importance on that account 
[see e. g., AL-NAR§HAKSi, ibn al-kutIya, 'omara, 
IBN isfandiySr], As in style and methods of 
treatment they conform as a rule to the geneial 
practice of their region and lime, they may be 
excluded from farther consideration here, but it 
should be remembered that they constitute a by no 
means insignificant part of Islamic historiography, 
both in Arabic and in Persian. 

2. After the middle of the fourth century, how- 
ever, the distinction between general history and 
provincial history becomes difficult to maintain. 
Plenceforward the main type of strictly historical 
composition is contemporary annalistic, 
frequently prefaced by a summary of univeisal j 
history. In such annals the interest and information 
of the writer can no longer be “universal”; each 
is limited by the boundaries of the political structure 
within which he lives, and is rarely able to deal 
with events in distant regions. How far this limitation 
can be regarded as the counterpart in intellectual 
life of the loss of Islamic political unity may remain 
open to discussion. The more important factor for 
us is that the recording of political history has 
passed mainly into the hands of officials and 
courtiers. This change affected form, content, 
and spirit alike. For practised clerks and secretaries 
it was an easy and congenial task to compose a 
running chronicle. The sources from which they 
drew their information were official documents and 
the personal contacts and gossip of official and 
court circles; formally, therefore, the Isnad was 
reduced to a brief indication of the source, and 
later compilers frequently dispensed with it alto- 
gether. But it was inevitable that their presentation 
of events should reflect the bias and narrow out- 
look — social, political and religious — of their 
class. The old theological conception which had 
^ given breadth and dignity to history was discarded, 
and annalistic tended to concentrate more and more 
upon the activities of the ruler and the court. 
On the other hand, the information which these 
secretarial works give in regard to the external 
political events of their age is generally trustworthy, 
granted the limitations of the individual writers. 
The contemporary annals of an Ibn Miskawaih 
[q.v.] (d^ 421 = 1030) or a IliUl al-SabP 
[see aL“SSbF] (d. 44S = 1056) show the influence 
of an exacting standard of accuracy and relative 
freedom from political bias; and that this standard 
was universally recognized is proved by what 
remains of the histories of Egypt and of Andalusia 
written by 'Ubaid Allah b. Ahmad al-Musabbihil 
(d. 420 =: X029) and Ibn HaiySn al-Kurtubi 
(d. 469 = 1076—1077), to mention only the ’most 
prominent names. 

The secularization of history had another serious 
consequence. In place of its earlier theological 
lustification, the historians now pleaded the moral 
value of its study: history perpetuates the record 


of virtuous and evil actions and offers them as 
examples for the edification of future geneiations 
(of. the introductions to Ibn Miskawaih’s Ta^arib 
al-Umam and Ililal al-Sabi”s Kitdb aUWmar^\ 
Such a plea was highly acceptable to the host of 
moralists and dilettantes; if history were meiely 
a branch of ethics, not a science, they need not 
scruple to adapt their so-called historical examples 
to their own ends. The i2t/i//&-books and “Mirrors 
of Princes”, full of such perversions, went far 
towards vitiating public taste and judgment, and 
even historians and chroniclers themselves were 
not always immune from the infection. 

3. In this connection mention may be made 
here of the numerous histoiical forgeries put 
into circulation during this period or at a later 
date. Like the woiks of Saif b. 'Omar already 
mentioned [§ A3 above], the majority of these 
falsifications are not pure inventions, but contain 
a basis ot genuine tradition worked up with all 
manner of popular traditions, romantic legends, 
and partisan or propagandist material, usually with 
a definite political or religious interest in view 
[see for examples the articles ibn a'isam, ibn 
^UTAIBA, At.-MURTADA AL-SUARIF, AL-WXKIDI]. 

4. Although the scholar and traditionist had 
yielded place to the official in political historio- 
graphy, there still remained in their hands the even 
more extensive field of biography. This too, as 
has been shown above, was a branch of the classical 
tradition; indeed, after the diversion of political 
history to dynastic annals, it preserved more faith- 
fully the ancient conception. For the lives of the 

“the heirs of the Prophet”, represented in 
the eyes of the learned the real history of the ummat 
Allah on earth much more truly than the ephemeral 
(and sometimes ungodly) political organizations. 
Alongside the classified lists {tabakat\ q. v. Suppl.) 
of tnuhadiilh% and jurists of one or other school, 
which served in the main a technical function and 
are scarcely biographical in the strict sense, the 
materials relating to piominent individuals formed 
fiom an early date the subject of separate collections. 
Amongst the earliest of these works now extant 
is the biogiaphy of the Caliph 'Omar (II) b. 'Abd 
al-'AzIz, compiled by the brother of the above- 
mentioned Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, and professedly 
based in part upon written documents, in part upon 
the tradition of pietist circles, chiefly at al-Medfna. 
More usually, however, these compilations embrace 
a whole group or category of persons. In mystical 
circles, for example, several works were devoted 
to lives of the saints, notably the extensive Hilyat 
al-AwUya^ of Abu Nu'aim al -Isfahan! 
(d. 430 = 1038), while amongst the ^I'a there 
circulated not only books devoted to Shi'ite scholars 
and their works [see al-tOsI], but also a considerable 
literature of 'Alid martyrology. A characteristic 
product of this period is the biographical dictionary 
of scholars and famous men connected with a single 
city or province, compiled by local ^iilam^ and 
often of enormous bulk — that of al-Sb^tl^ 
a 1- Baghdadi [q.v.] (d. 463 = 1071), for 
instance, filling fourteen printed volumes. Most of 
these works have perished, but the vast “history” 

[ of Damascus by Ibn 'AsSkir [q.v.] (d. 571=: 

[ 1176), probably the most catholic work of its kind 
j in Arabic literature, is still extant, as also are a 
1 series of Andalusian biographies [see ibn AL-FARApI, 

I IBN BASSKUWSL, and IBN al-abbXr] and some 
i shorter dictionaries. 
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Biographical literature was alimented also from 
other sources. A prolific one — as might be 
expected — derived from philology, both in its 
narrower and its more humanist branches. The 
former produced of grammarians and bio- 

graphies of prominent philologists, the latter created 
an extensive literature on poets and men of letters 
[see IBN KUTAIBA and al-xha'XlibI]. Similar volumes 
were devoted to other professions, such as physicians 
and astronomers, and the art of music supplied the 
stimulus for the compilation of the greatest Arabic 
biographical work in the early centuries, the KitUb 
al^Ag^nt of Abu ’l-Faradj al-IsfahSnr 
[q.v.] (d, 356 = 967). 

Autobiography, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to have been little cultivated, and only two 
memoirs of this period have survived, those of al- 
Mu'^aiyad fi ’ 1 -Drn [q.v.] (d. 470=1087) 
and of Usama b. Mur§hi d b. Munkidh fq.v.l 
(d. 584=1188). 

The whole of this biographical literature, as 
well as all later Islamic biography, shows certain 
common characteristics. The discipline of the isnaa 
is usually carefully observed. The chronological I 
data, especially the death date, are fixed with the 
greatest precision, and the main events of the 
subject’s life are briefly related. The shorter notices 
are limited to these, together with lists of works in 
the case of writers and fragments of verse in the 
case of poets. In the more extended biographies, 
however, the greater part of the matter consists 
of anecdotes, in which no sort of arrangement, 
whether of chronology or of subject, seems to be 
observed. The impression of character so produced 
is often vivid but sometimes confusing, especially 
when there is no guarantee of the reliability of the 
stories. Yet with all its looseness and its gossipy 
tendencies this kind of literature, by its nearness 
to the life of the people, supplies a valuable 
supplement and corrective to the political annals. 

5. At an early date, history and biogiaphy were 
combined in what may be called biographical 
chronicles. This form was eminently suitable 
for histories of wazirs, such as those compiled by 
Muhammad b. 'Abdus al-Djahshiy 2ri (d. 331 = 
942 — 943), the above-mentioned HilSl al-Sabi’ 
(d. 448 = 1056), and ‘^All b. Mundjib al-Sairafi 
(d. 542 = 1147 — X148) — the last-named dealing 
with the wazirs of the Fatimid Caliphs — , and of 
kadis, of which the earliest examples are those on the 
kadis of Egypt by Muhammad b. Yfisuf a 1 - Kindi 
[q. V.] (d. 350 = 961) and on the kadis of Cordova 
by Muhammad b. HariJJj al-Khushani(d. 360 = 
970 — 971). A peculiar combination of political 
and literary biography is offered by the 'Abbasid 
history {Kifab al-Awra^^ of al-Siill [q.v.] (d. 
335 = 946). On the rise of local dynasties the same 
method was applied to them, until, indeed, during 
the fifth and sixth centuries dynastic histories 
practically supplanted the traditional annals, at 
least in the Eastern provinces. This was a disastrous 
step, for the enhancement of the personal element 
gave fuller play to personal factors, especially when 
the rulers themselves began to command and to 
supervise the writing of the chronicles of their 
own times. History becomes a work of artifice, 
and the rhetorical and involved style of secretarial 
despatches [see SAQI^] replaces simple narrative. 
The new fashion was apparently set by Ibrahim 
al-Sabi^" (d. 3845= 994 [see AL-§SBf]) in hfe lost 
work on the history of the Buwaihids, 


and was popularized by it z-i,z .m, 

composed by al-'Utbi v.l M, , 4.^7. 
on the hi,toiy of bcibMl.i»irn« . t. :t I iw 1 
libazna. It may be pi, wc r s.j l , 
the Tevivjil of Perhian and ut tu^* i i-* .j *'3 

tradition [see § A, 4 auu\c ih \ l, i 

even have been infliien'ed" o. ibf ,, ‘4 

poetiy which was Mmult.i'ieuj ^ n^j.> » 
existence [see dakiivi and lu i it , . 
the writers of such “ofllcul us.lu..^ * ...jj •. - 

quitted of dclibeiate untru‘iliialii< ti id.* i.- 
common vices of senility and *1, f..'! u 
bombast and lack of lud^jaicnt uiA'.* ti. ' 'u . *• ui. 
favourable impression. I nlortmutelj . tb“ J.i 
leputation in literary uirles oi ( f u t'V 

works and their all-l«io-nu3neiou» pr ;en\ 
often caused them to be icgurJcd as re; rt-scwb t*se 
of Islamic history in gencial; but tin,* slew dues 
less than justice to the science wbich ha! been 


patiently built up by the early ,;cneratiun» td 
Muslim scholars. 

6. It w'as at this unfavourable juiutun* tha» 
historical woiks began to be wntt%.*u a‘yiin ui 
Persian. It is noteworthy that imny of tic 
earliest were translations and abridgment ot \irbi. 
works, beginning with the somewhat arl i laij 
abridgment of the cla.sbical chronicle of 

made in 352 (963) by the wazir Abu ‘Ab al- 
BaUami [q.v,], although often with Im poll, int 
additional materials [see t*. g. Al -irAKLu/t]. Few. 
however, of the local and dynastic hi toiicj 
in Persian during this period have survived, and 
these have little to distinguish them from the 
contemporary Aiabic production in the V... -ten 11 
provinces. Several writers, such us al-N’asuwj 
[q. v.], seem to have used now Araiiic and now 
Persian according to circumstances. One outstuiniing 
exception to the general run of such compositions 
is furnished by the full and impartial ‘^duries*' 
of Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Baihaki [q.v.] (d. 470= 1077), 
a work which is unique in extant pie-Mongo! 
literatuie. 

The revival of Peisian as a liteiaiv vehicle, 
begun under the Persian dynasties ot the iv**^ 
(xth) century, also owed a good deal to the 
Turkish rulers of the following centuries, who 
were generally ignorant of zVrubic. As theii cun» 
quests extended westwards into Anatoiia and south- 
eastwards into India they carrud the I’ersiun 
language with them, and already by the cbtse ot 
the vi* (xii*b) century Persian chionicles heoau 
to be written in the.se regions also: in Asia Minor 
by Muhammad b. ^Ali al-Ruwaudi (c. 600 = 
1203) and in India by Faklir al-Dm Muhuiuk**!!;*!! 
(d. after 602 = 1206), the ancestor of the long line 
of Indo-Persian chronicleis. 

7, Before passing to the next period a briei 

reference should be made to two other brain hes 
of literary activity associated with hLtoiy. I he 
application of mathematical and astronomical science 
to the determination of chronology, of 
which traces are to be seen in several early woiks, 
left one outstanding monument in ai* 

m^iya of Aba RaihSn al-Birani [q. v.] (ti. 
440 = 1048). The second group of works, of an 
antiquarian rather than strictly historical tendency, 
was devoted to the settlements of the Arab 
tribes in their new territories. This topographical 
or i4z/tf/4itcrature apparently arose^ in aVltak 
fthe principal work, now lost, being that of 
Haitham h. UdI [d. 207 = 822-823]), but 
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was cultivated with paiticular attention in Egypt 
[cf. vol. ii. 22a]. 

Finally, the spread of Arabic among the oriental 
Christian communities led to the compilation of 
Arabic works relating tothehistoiy of theChiistian 
churches, sometimes combined with Aiab and By- 
zantine history, notably by the Melkite Patiiarch 
Eutychius [q. v.] and the Jacobite bishop Severus 
Ibn al-Mu]fe:affa‘ [q. v.]. A cuiiosity in this 
field IS the histoiy of the Christian monasteries 
in Egypt and Western Asia compiled by a Muslim 
vviiter, 'All b, Muhammad a 1 • Sh a b u ^ 1 1 (d. c. 
388 = 998). 

C. From the sixth (twelfth) centuiy, Arabic 
and Persian historiography begin to diveige more 
widely. As the conquests of the Mongols com- 
pleted the process by which Peisian supplanted 
Arabic as the literary medium in the zone of Perso- 
Turkish culture, while the latter was simultaneously 
extended by the Islamic expansion in India, an 
immense impetus was given to Persian historical 
composition in all these regions. Arabic historio- 
graphy too, however, shows a still increasing volume 
of output, and with such a vast lange of material 
it is necessary to deal separately with histoiical 
literature in Arabic (I) and in Persian (II). 

I. The Arabic historiography of this period, 
while following in the main the lines already 
marked out for it, is distinguished by a number 
of fresh combinations. Of these changes the 
most marked are in the relations between biography 
and political chronicle and in the constituents of 
the compilations devoted to general history. The 
underlying factors in these developments weie, foi 
the first, the re-emergence of the scholar- 
historian alongside the official-historian, and for 
the second, the displacement of the centre of 
Arabic historiography from al-'Irak to Syria and 
later to Egypt, 

I. The principal feature with which the new 
period opens in annalistic is the revival of 
the Universal Chronicle (beginning with 
the Creation) or moie frequently the General 
Chronicle (beginning with the lise of Islam). 
The older and moie humanistic view of histoiy 
as the annals of the Community is thus recovered, 
although no fresh Investigation is made into the 
history of the early centuries. The outlook of the 
scholar is, moreover, revealed in the effort to 
combine political and biographical annals, as had 
*■ indeed already been done in some of the earlier 
local chronicles, such as the Damascus chronicle 
of Ibn al-KalanisI [q. v.] (d. 555 = 1160). 
The relative proportion of the two elements, of 
course, varies with the interests of the writer; in 
some chronicles [see ibn AL-fijAWZl, al-dhahabI, 
IBN DUKMAI 5 :] the obituary notices so overshadow 
the political events that the latter are often reduced 
to a few abrupt sentences, while in the famous 
Kamil of 'Izz al-Dln Ibn al-Athlr [q. v,] (d. 
630:= 1233) these proportions are reversed. This 
chronicle is remarkable also for the author’s 
attempt to give a less static presentation of history, 
by means of grouping the events into episodes 
within an annalistic framework. While close 
examination reveals some defects in his handling 
of his materials, the elegance and vivacity of his 
work acquired for it almost immediate celebrity, 
and it became the standard source for later 
compilers. 

It may plausibly be conjectured that this universal 


outlook was inspiied m part by the levived con- 
ception of a univeibal Caliphate. But the example 
thus set was imitated, even to excess, by a host 
of later chronicleis, the majority of whom lean 
heavily upon Ibn al-Athir [see ibn wAsil, sibt 

IBN AL-DJAWZr, B VKHKBRAEUS, ABU ’L-FIDa\’baIBARS 

al-mansCrT, ibn KVIHIR, al-yAfi'I], though 
supplementing their bon o wings with local and 
later materials. Somewhat moie independence is 
shown in the annals of the Egyptian encyclopaedist 
Shihab al-Din al-Nuwairi [q.v.] (d. 732=1332) 
and of Ibn al-Fui 5 t [q.v.] (d, 807 = 1405), 
while the Christian Djirdjls al-Makin [q.v.] (d. 
672 = 1273) is in the line of Eutychius [see § B, 7]. 
Of these latei geneial histories in Arabic, however, 
the most inteiesting historiographicaliy were written 
in Spain and the Maghiib. Compared with their 
contempoiaries in the East, the western writers 
frequently show a somewhat broader conception 
of history and a less partisan vision. Of the many 
histoiical works of Ibn Sa'id al-Ma^ribi 
[q. V.] (d. 673= 1274) — an indefatigable tiaveller 
and leseaicher, who had the audacity even to seek 
an interview with the redoubtable Hiilagu — only 
fragments lemain, but enough to prove that they 
weie based on extensive and accurate transciipts 
of many eailier books. With the world 'smous 
history of 'Abd al-Rahtman Ibn i^aldUt ’’q.v.] 
(d. 808 = 1406) it is impossible to dealadCi^aately 
heie. As a chronicler his w'ork is so netimes 
disappointing, but on his significance as an historical 
philosopher the last woid has certainly not yet 
been said, though much has been wiitten. From 
the point of view of Islamic historiography, it 
remains an unsolved problem that, in spite of 
the brilliant school of Egyptian historians in the 
following centuries and the vigorous cultivation 
of history in Turkey (where a tianslatioa of the 
Mukaddima was made in the xiith [xviiith] century), 
there is no indication that the pilnciples which 
he put forward were even studied, much less 
applied, by any of his successors. 

2. Alongside the geneial chronicles, and often 
cultivated by the same writeis, theie was a prolific 
output of regional, dynastic and biographical 
chronicles. In Persia and al-'liak, Arabic culture, 
all but oveiwhelmed by the Mongol invasions, 
has little to show, after the lost 'AbbSsid histoiy 
of Tadi al-Dm Ibn al-SsS (d. 674=1275), 
but some minor chronicles and compendiums [see 
IBN al-ti^tak5]. Even befoie this, however, the 
centre of Arabic historiography had shifted to 
Syiia, where the rise of the Zengid and Aiyfibid 
dynasties gave an impulse to the composition of 
a seiies of chronicles. Amongst those who weie 
attracted into this field was 'Imad al-Dln al- 
Isfahani [q.v.] (d. 597 = 1201), one of the 
last representatives af the rhyming-prose school 
of Persia and al-'IrSk. But the Syrians rejected 
this ornate style in favour of a more straightforward 
and natural prose, to the great advantage of 
subsequent Arabic history; and the biographical 
works of BahS^ al-DTn Ibn ShaddSd [q.v.] (d. 
632=1234) and Abfi ghSma [q.v.] (d. 665 = 
1268) rank far above those of 'Imad al-Din on 
the same subject. 

From time to time, it is true, the ornate chronicle 
reappears, and the Egyptian secretary Ibn 'Abd 
al-:fShir [q.v,] (d. 692 = 1293) even set a 
fashion by composing his chronicle on Sulfin 
Baibars in verse* This development, like the 
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employment of in the chronicle of the stylist 
Badr al-Dm Ibn Habib [q. v.] (d. 779 = 1377) 
is not apparently to be ascribed to outside in’ 
Alienees; but the famous ihyming-prose biography 
(in this instance defamatoiy) of Timiir by the 
Damascene Ibn '^Arab§hah [q. v.] (d. 854=: 
1450) is undoubtedly influenced by contemporaiy 
Persian writings [see § 11 , 2 below]. On the other 
hand, the rhetorical history of the Fatimid dynasty 
entitled "^Uyun aUA^bar and compiled by the 
Yamanite daH ^ImSd al-Din Idris b. al-Hasan 
(d. 862 = 1467) reads curiously like a belated 
echo of the old SasSnid tradition [see § A, 4]. 

The patronage accorded by the Aiyubids to 
historical writing was continued by their Mamlflk 
successors. Damascus, and to a lesser extent Aleppo, 
remained seats of a very active tradition which, 
though interconnected to some extent with that of 
Cairo, displayed a certain individuality, especially 
in the field of biography [see § 3 below]. It was 
not until the last century of MamlHk rule that 
there emerged a distinctively Egyptian school of 
historians, which, after producing a remarkable 
pleiad, as suddenly collapsed again. The series 
begins with the prolific Ta^i al-Dln al-Ma^iizi 
[q. V.] (d, 845 = 1442) and his rival al-'Aini *[q.v.] 
(d. 855 = 1451); it is continued by al-Ma^iIzi's 
disciple Abu ’l-Mahiasin Ibn Taghii (Tanrl)- 
Birdi [q. v.] (d. 874 = 1469), his rival ‘Ah b. 
Da’ud a 1 - mi a w h a ri (d, 900 = 1494—1495), 
^ams al-Din al-SakhSwI (d. 902 = 1497), the 
polymath mi^lal al-Din al-Suy atl [q. v.] (d. 9x1 = 
1 505) and his disciple Ibn I y S s [q* v.] (d, c. 
930=1524). In the next generation, the other 
chronicler of the Ottoman conquest, Ahmad b. 
Zunbul (d. after 951 = 1544), already belongs 
to a different tradition. Although these writers 
share many of the defects of the earlier political 
annalists, the alternation of scholar and courtier 
among them makes for a wider outlook and judgment, 
and they are by no means wholly eulogistic. The 
marked feature of their woik is its concentration 
upon Egypt, to such an extent that even those 
who cast their composition in the form of a general 
chronicle set it in an exclusively Egyptian frame* 
work. The outstanding figure is, however, al-Ma^rlzi, 
not so much for his accuracy (which is not unim- 
peachable) as for his industry, the wide range of his 
interests, and the attention which he gives also to 
the more social and demographic aspects of history. 

The writings of the other provincial chroniclers 
differ from these more in respect of scale than of 
method or personality. Such Yamanite works as 
those of Ibn WahhSs al-I^azradjl Sl 2 = 
1409) or Ibn al-Daiba‘ [q.v.] (d. 944 — 1537 ) 
present very similar material to the Egyptian 
chronicles, though in a narrower frame, and the 
same may be said of the local and dynastic chronicles 
wiitten in the Maghrib and Spain. Certain wiiters — 
an ‘Abd al-Wa^id al-Marrgku§hl [q.v.] in 
the viith (xiiith) century or an Ibn Abl Zar 
[q, V.] in the viiith (xivth) may rise superior 
to other western chroniclers in regard to their 
materials or method of treatment, but only one, 
the Granadan wazir LisSn al-Din Ibn al-Klin|lh 
[q. v.] (d. 776 = 1374)1 is distinguished by a 
virtuosity which amounts to genius. As a critical 
historian he was probably equalled, however, if 
not surpassed, by his contemporaTy Ibn ‘IdhS*’! 
[q, V.], so far as can be judged from the extant 
and available works of both. 

Tww TEncvCLOPAEDIA OF ISLiM, SupfU 


3 In spile <if this inten>i\ *' * ‘ 
history, the true uf iv j ^ ^ 

shows itself rather in nI *4 i’ ' ) < 1 * r 

The combination of i . 

both general and lor.l. . .n . » i . i 

piactice among d Anbic hi . . 
as has been seen, b it I{ rut 1 * < ‘ 

large body of literature wb v. ^ 

to other than polituil but 

During the hi,t half of t. a' w. ^ 

the spcciali/inff ten jf ‘ • , ^ 

[see § B,4] caiinhnt<‘ in *1 ,1 . > ^ 

collections of special iiup > t’’[i i* » t ’* 

Aiabic literatuic arc Mirvesel 11 ' 

of the Gieck Yaliut al-Uunji tq.s. tj < 

1229); and the whole of eu 1 * 1 r 
medical activity is miiiorttl m *Iio l^Unii* f • i 
the Egyptian Tuu al-KLifti ,q.v.^ l.f, 124 , 
j and the Damascene Ibn A b . I .. i ! S j 3 { v . , 

(d. 668=1270). Regional bu;ri;uuii ‘‘lu ‘ rv 
IS continued in the history oi Mepp) or 'h * .10 
Kamal al-Din [q v.] ibn ib Adi . ^d. 

1262), that of (jrharu.iUi l»v lb 11 . l-ishit«b, . 1 
otbeicolleetians, usually sup* b* .a ntingt 11 lo r \v'«m 
I n addition to these theie are the u^tul * ^ 
[q.v.] of jurists and olhei% ml t!ie s. ii 

reseaiches e\emphricd by the Dutonaiv of t‘i * 
Companions (fV aUlh^bti) the b. Uoim 1 ou 
al-Asbir. 

Alongside such speciali/ed *\\o r/sv t)p* 
of comprehensive bio'^rai»hical dutiO.i try 
were now evolved and cultivated lailj inN*riu. 
The cieatoi of the first or urnvei >t! *>j c VmJ- Ibn 
IChallikan [q.v.] I'd. 6S1 . ubz), the htrh 
reputation of whose wink t*» ju tided bv it. ta le 
and accuracy. Nevcithelos *, even witu Uie -.tipple* 
meat of Ibn Sihakir al-Kutubi [q. v ^ d 7^4-- 
1363), it IS far surpassed ui unje and < .tent it> 
that of Klialil b. Aibak al-*sifadi ] v.’ M. 
764= 1363), the very bulk ot .\hich ha. pievi'nltd 
its publicjition hitherto. Iht^ in tiun w.i» suppit- 
mented by the historian .\bu » »in in 

al'Manhal al-Sc,Jt, The second new type 01 bio- 
graphical dictionary ilso c.ists its not widely, bit 
within a limited period ot twin*. Pbi. nictliod i 
probably to be linked up with the general clii on a k* 
of al-Dbahabi fscc § <', i above,, in which the 
biogiaphical materiaU are ai lanqed 111 tlei ad 's d<iw o 
to the end of the •‘Cwnth century, .wid uin l»o 
abstracted from the chronicle pioper as an in- 
dependent woik. The idea of ariaiiging them in 
blocks of centuries may po.sibly be tiaced to al- 
I^ahabJ’s contempoiary a I - B i r z a 1 1 [q. v. fd. 
739 = 1339). With the Oiuur tu-Kamua ni Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘As 1 .ialaiii [q. v.J fd. 852 = 1449) 
the new system is faitly launched: all the notri le 
men and women of the eighth centiny aic included 
in alphabetical order, a final ti.tc.e of the ohituaiy 
system being picseivcd in that each per>.on i. 
reckoned to the century in which he died. The 
corresponding dictionaiy of tiic ninth contury was 
compiled by Ibn Ibiar's disciple, the above- 
mentioned al-Sakbawi (d. 902 = 1497), under 
the title of aldam^^ and the series was 

carried on by later genciations down to the tweltth 
century [see § D, I, 2]. 

n. I. Amidst all the diversities of Bcrsian schools 
of historiogiaphy from the seveuth b> the tenth 
centuries, a common sub.sttatttm is found in the 
traditional structure of general IslAmic history. But 
it is only in so far as they build independently 
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upon this basis that the Persian works acquiie 
significance and individuality. The numerous general 
histoiies, whether written in Persia or in India, 
which meiely reproduce extracts from earlier souices 
with additional materials down to their own time, 
are as imitative and secondary as those in Arabic, 
and often show even less critical sense. Such works 
as, for example, that of MinhSdj al-Dln Si u z dj 2 n i 
[q. V.] (d, after 664= 1265), have a certain value 
as local chronicles, but are of little interest fiom 
the historiogiaphical point of view. Our attention 
will therefore be directed mainly to the pi eductions 
of the various schools” which flourished from time 
to time in different paits of Persia and India and 
which created a distinctive historical liteiature. 

2. The rise of the Mongol cmpiie in Western 
Asia gave the first stimulus to such a distinctive 
series of works, pi eluded by the isolated and 
original chronicle of 'Ala^ al-Din ^Ata^ Malik 
EiuwainI [q.v.] (d. 681 = 1283), which itself, 
however, is to be linked rather with the type of 
“secretarial history” already described [§B, 2 above]. 
The Mongol “school” proper begins with the 
celebrated Collection of the wazir Fadl Allah 
Rashid al-Din Tabib [q.v.] (d. 718=1318), 
and was the direct outcome of the conveision of 
the IiyiSns to Islam. Rashid al-Din’s work was 
composed piecemeal in both Persian and Arabic. 
The first part is a dynastic chionicle based largely 
on the Mongol tradition, and subsequently sup- 
plemented by a history of OlCaitu. The second is 
allied to the long-neglected encyclopaedic bianch 
of Arabic historiography [see §A, 4], in that it 
includes also notices on the history of India, China 
and Europe; it differs from its predecessors by 
drawing the materials from contempoiaiy informants, 
but like them remains better in conception than 
in achievement, though even that is not to be 
belittled. The book is remarkable, moreover, for 
the sobriety of its prose style and its pursuit of 
detail and accuracy rather than of aesthetic satis- 
faction. Whether the credit for it is really due 
to Rashid al-Din or to 'Abd AllSh b. ^Ali KashSni 
matters little from our point of view. The signi- 
ficant thing is that, in spite of its immense reputation, 
it at once fell out of ciiculation, and that all the 
other writers of this school, although they were 
prot^g^s of Rashid al-Din, decisively rejected his 
method, except for the epitomizeis Banakiti 
[q.v.] (d. 730=1329—1330) and Hamd Allah 
* Mustawh KazwinI [q.v.] (d. after 750= 1349). 
Most of them, in fact, Kazwiia included, attempted 
instead to outrival Firdawsi by the composition 
of long epic chronicles in the identical metre 
which he had employed. The only other outstanding 
prose work, the highflown chronicle of 'Abd Allah 
b. Fa^l Allah, called Wassaf [q.v.] (d. after 
712= 1312), reverted to the old type of “official 
history” [see § B, 5], and likewise became a 
classic destined to lure geneiations of future Persian 
historians into the wastes of rhetoric. 

History languished during the interval between 
the extinction of the Mongol school and the rise 
of Timtir, who carried a staif of secretaries in his 
train to compose the history of his campaigns 
and had their finished works read before him, 
Thus his reign was commemorated by a Turk! 
chronicle in verse Mani) and in Persian 

by NizSm al-DXn who was expressly 

bidden Ho avoid bombast and rhetoric”. Never- 
theless, his ^itfar^nama was all but forgotten in 


favour of the similaily-named but much moie 
ornate work of^aiaf al-Din [q.v,] ‘^AliYazdl 
(d. 858= 1454)? which has ever since enjoyed the 
leputation of a model of elegance. It was under 
Timur’s successors, howevei, that this historical 
activity reached its height, moie especially in the 
“school of Haiat” which, under their pationage, 
revived the tradition of Ra^id al-Din. Shah-iukh 
himself commissioned Hafiz- i Abru [q. v.] (d. 
833 = 1430) to le-edit and supplement the 
aUTaivanhk^^ and the same historian compiled an- 
other univeisal history, of little originality but 
simple and sober m style, for ^ah-iukh’s son 
Baisonghor. The same sobriety is obseived in the 
Mu^mal of Fasih al-IQiwafi (written about 
845 = 1441) and probably also in the “History 
of the Four Ulus” of the learned and versatile 
Sultan Ulugh-Beg [q.v.] (d. 853 = 1449), ap- 
parently pieserved only in an abridgment. But the 
flowery elegance cultivated by such contemporaiy 
writers as Husain KashifI [q. v.] could not be 
kept out of history- writing. The geneiality of Timiirid 
authors succumbed to it, and the later woiks of 
the Haiat school sink ever more deeply into 
bombast and rhetoric. The lelatively restrained 
style of ‘^Abd al-Razzak Samar%:andi [q.v.] 
(d. 887=1482) failed to compete in popular 
favour with the florid Ftawdat al-SaJc^ of Mir 
I^Swand [q.v.] (d. 903= 1498), whose grand- 
son IQi'vandamir [q.v.] (d. 942 = 1535-1536) 
carried the tradition of HaiSt in this later form 
into India, wheie it found an equally congenial soil. 

3. The beginnings of Persian historical com- 
position in India, as a result of the GhSrid 
conquest and rise of the sultSnate of Dihli, have 
already been noticed [§ B, 6], and the main line 
of Indo-Persian annalistic in the following centuries 
links up with this tradition. The principal woik, 
after the Tad^ aUMcdathir of Hasan Nizami 
[q.v.] (c. 614=1217), is the continuation of 
^uzdjani’s chronicle by Diya^ al-Din Baiani 
[q.v.] (d. alter 758= 1357), besides which there 
is little but florid and eulogistic biographical 
chronicles. In the province of Sind, however, 
there aie indications of an indigenous tradition 
going back to the period of the Arab conquest 
in the first (eighth) cenluiy, which piobably lies 
behind the historical romance put into circulation 
in the viitk (xiiith) century under the name of 
Cahnanie^ while in Gudjarat and the south the 
local historiography is apparently to be connected 
rather with that of Fars. 

4. During the whole of this period the Persian 

literary tradition still held the field in the Turkish 
and Ottoman dominions. From the literary 
point of view, neither the prose works nor the 
epics relating to the Anatolian Saldjiil^s [see ibn 
BiBi and TURKS, iii. a] are in any way remarkable, 
but they are of interest in so far as they supplied 
models to the nascent Turkish historiography. Here 
again simple narrative, though not entirely driven 
out, found in the end less favour than ornate 
composition, which was brought to a climax of 
artifice and bombast in the prose work entitled 
ITai&t written by Idris b. 'All Bidlisi 

[q. V.] (d, 926 = 1520) to the order of BSyezid II. 
At the same time, it would be a superficial view 
to equate bombast with triviality, and Bidllsi’s 
work, like the history of WassSf and several other 
ornate compositions, conceals beneath its verbiage 
a serious chronicle of great historical value* 
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5. One of the most marked diiFerences between sun 
Arabic and Persian historiography is the relative in 
absence of historical biography in piei 
Persian. Literary biography, of course, is very 131 
extensively cultivated, and a number of the general chu 
histories include obituaiy notices of the familiar onl; 
pattern, or a section devoted to notable persons, 1 [q. 
especially ministers, poets and writers. Next to “A 
these come biographies of saints and mystics — gra 
both of individuals, notably the biography of ^aikh die 
Safi al-Din by Tawakkul b. Bazzaz [q. v.] 
(written in 750 = 1349), and of geneial or special in 
groups [see ‘at^AR, DJAmi', mawlaw!]. Two exi 
biographical works relating to wazirs were written clu 
by writers of the “school of Ilarat", Aih^r «/- dji 
V/uzarlS? by Saif al-Dln Fa dll (written in 883= ex 
1478) and Dastur al-Wmara^ by IQivandamlr ou 
(written in 915 =: 1509). But it is not until the Hi 
following period that there are written in Persian an 
works which can be compared to the contemporary ch 
biographical dictionaries in Arabic. The reason (d 
for this is evidently to be sought in the close U 
association between biogiaphy and theological bj 
studies. If it is remembered that until the Safawid su 
period Arabic remained, even in IrSn and India, ol 
the language of theology and science, and that al 
Persian was used almost exclusively for poetry, ir 
belles-lettres and court chronicles, the absence of s< 
Persian biographical works becomes intelligible, ai 
It is less easy to explain why no biographical 0 
works relating to the Persian and Turkish areas e 
were written even in Arabic. ^ 

D . The first quarter of the tenth (fifteenth) century s 
witnessed a redistribution of political t 
forces almost from end to end of the Islamic world. ! 
The Ottoman Turks established their authority I 
over Western Asia and North Africa as far as a 
the borders of Morocco; the Safawids created a s 
self-contained ShiHte state in Iran; the §haibamds \ 
set up Ozbek states in Central Asia; the Mu^al < 
dynasty was founded in India; a new gharTfiau 
dynasty led the offensive in Morocco against Spanish 
and Portuguese pressure; and the N«grolands on 
the Niger acquired a more definitely Islamic 
organization under the Son^oy. These movements ^ 
were inevitably accompanied by cultural re- 
eroupings and reorientations, which left 
their mark on all forms of literature and more 
especially on history. Arabic historiography was 
the most seriously affected, but Persian Inriorio- 
eraphy also suffered from the sectarian isolation 
of Peisia itself. On the other hand, a new and 
vigorous historical literature now sprang mw 
Xence in Turkish, which, whUe linked to «s 
predecessors, developed to some extent upon 

° I^ I. The subjection of the central Arabic provings 
to Ottoman rule, by depriving Arabic historiography 
of “ al stimuli which had hitherto s^ 
it brought about its all but complete collapse, A 
few 3 general chronicles [see a^-bakkI, 
DIVlMAKRt, Al..EIANN5BI]»nd I 

or biograplucal histories ofvarymporth coiBtote 
the wSle of the strictly historical output of 
BBd Arabia do^ a* 


survived to the end of the r; e ^ 

in the Maghrib it [Aib. **• 

piesentative m al-Navtrl al*"!'* : h 

1315 ;= 1897), after i ‘ 

chioniclcrs [see \i-\viti a''- t ^ t .r * 
only by the outitmdnj; «' 

[q. V.] (d. 1041 -= 103a <f 1 . *• 

“Analects’’ on the hi»torj of X\ ^ 1 i 
graphy of Ibn aMsTti^.ih ae i t 

die brilliant tiaditun >f 1 \ I 1 .a 
The decline of the \ij hi ♦ 
in its homelands ua . ir. ' 

extent by a limited culriiit «"i m far it < I‘ ii** 
eluding the valiuible geneial ciir .1 1 * i * M 1 11 .1 » ' 
djim BaihnT V.] fd. 11x3 == i I'l . v 

extension to jcvcaal of the n ureii' * isAtr'td 
outlying Islamic regions, ndably lu Wcit Ah 1*1. 

Here a number of local chiouitle* wei ‘ wriltfo, 
among the most impoitant being the S'ongho) 
chronicle of *Abd al-KabniwU al-Sa di *'» v.j 
(d. after 1066=3x656) and the thnmiJe of Mai 
Idns of Rornu (reigmsl 9x0—932 =« 1504— 152b ; 
by the lm 2 m Ahmad. In ha.t Africa, ‘heie Ui» 
survived an eaily histuiy of Kilwa and a > hroiiu le 
of the wars of Ahmad Orau m Abjssinia, wntten 
about 950 (1543)^ SJlihab al-Dio 'Aral.f..V>l|- 
in addition to later ohsbo^ts from the ibu‘.lde 
: school of 'Oman. The close lelation » bet\\< en Ai ibi i 
and the west coast of India led to the adopti >n 
1 of Arabic as an official langut,;r there al‘>,, 
i especially in the south (cf. the du, ament's pifbU‘*ned 
by Joao de Sousa [hisbon 1790^, aad it \ not 
f surprising therefore to fin<l an Arabic history ot 
I the Portuguese war-s written by Zain al-Ihii ai- 
.. Ma'batl [q.v.] (d. 987 --I 579 )- haitluii north, 
y however, it came into competition with Persian, 

8 and only one Arabic chronicle of any esUnt has 

a survived, written by Mulyammad b. thuart lugh- 

;s jgliSttl of Gudjardt (d. aftei 10I4 - 1605). alu» 
d derived much of his material from 
tt In Persia itself only one or two brief idiromclcs 
h were written in Arabic. , 

n 2. In contrast to the historical tradition, the 
ic biographical tradition, less dependent upon l> ddiuil 
ts changes, maintained its vitality, e»pccially in 
Syria. Damascene scholars continued the sciie^ 0! 
ift dictionaries of notable peison > of the tenth, eleventh 
re and twelfth centmies [see Al.-i*URiNi, 
as iSuppi.), Aii-MURiDi 

0- commemorate the scholar’, oi -.mgle towns ami 
)u districts. Alongside these there tloutishfJ. al,<> »» 
ad Egypt and Syria a type of ornate and 
ito biography in rhyming-piose, bearing mneh Hit 
its same relation to the preceding works as the rliyimng- 
on ptrae history lo the plain chiumcle. Of this^hiwU 
the principal representative 
,es al-Dln al-Khafa<Ui [q-v-] (d- 1069=* 1659)* 
hy popularity of his woik may be |udged ff“‘“ 
led fact that a supplement was compowd in India in 
A loSa (1670 by ‘All Jbn Ma'suia [q.v.!, 

U, which is in turn quoted liy the aliove-mcntioned 
des al-Muljibbt (d. Itn =*: 1699), who himsclf wiote 

m* * EveMn the Turkish and Persun lones imimitant 
•of biographical works were written in Aratae. J/- 

rtl of Istanbal, is a fundamental work for the bi'^y 
Idll of Turkish Islam, aftetwwds 
Ae Arabic and Turkish. The relations maintained 
a*t bet^n the AraWe Shi'ite eommumtles and the 
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Shfites in Peisia and India aie leflected inseveial 
dictionaries, amongst the authois of which 
are not only Aialjs [see al-iiurr al-*amiiJ] but 
also the Persian Muhammad Bakir Musawi (g^^wan- 
sarl) and his Indian contemporary Saiyid Pdjaz 
Husain al-Kanturl (d. 1286=1869). Several 
SunnX biographical works also were written in 
India. 

From the Maghrib, where it continued to be 
cultivated [see al-wafrXnI], the Arabic biogiaphical 
tradition spread into the Western Sudan and found 
a notable disciple in Ahmad Baba [9. v.] of 
Timbuktu (d. 1036= 1627). In the Eastern Sudan 
also, the pious and learned men of the Fundj 
kingdom were commemoiated in the Tabakat of 
Muhammad w^ad IDaif Allah (d. 1224=1809- 
x8io). 

II. Although the establishment of the Shi ite 
faith as the state religion of Persia did not entirely 
sever its intellectual lelations wdth the Ottoman 
empire and with India, one effect of this sectaiian 
breach was to thrust histoiy in Peisia and India 
more widely apart. A more impoitant feature of 
the historical composition in both regions is that 
it is almost exclusively the work of 
officials. The relatively independent and im- 
partial scholar appears but rarely, and the field 
is left to the obsequious secietary, who smotheis 
the mass of relevant and irrelevant detail under 
a load of precious verbiage and mediocre verse. 
There aie exceptions, of course, especially amongst 
the numeious compileis of genet al chronicles, but 
these tend to the opposite extreme of bareness 
and concision, A geneial view of the histoiical 
output of this peiiod in Peisia and India thus 
offers a monotonous succession of general histoiies 
and local or dynastic chronicles, with peiiods of 
more intensive quasi-biograpbical compilation, 
usually stimulated by loyal pations and sometimes 
of considerable value, but marked by an inveterate 
tendency to treat history as a branch of belles-letties. 

I. The majority of the geneial histories, w'hether 
composed in Persia or in India, show little originality 
or proportion, and are of value only for the histoiy 
of their own times. The most fiequent arrangement 
is by dynasties; some, however, devote a volume 
or a section to biography, and occasionally a 
geographical supplement is added. Amongst those 
not otheiwise remarkable may be mentioned the 
chronicle of Nizam-Shahl [q. v.] (d. 972 = 
^1565); Tc ^ rthk-i Alft ^ a composite woik compiled 
by order of Akbar to celebrate the millenium 
of the Muslim era; Subk-i Sadik by the w^k^a- 
nawU Muhammad Sadik AzadSnl (d. 1061 = 
1651)) i^uld 4 Bartn of Muhammad Yhsuf 
Walih (written 1058 = 1648), the works of 
Muhammad B ak S a h 3 r a n p U r i [q. v.] (d. 
1094=1683); TuJ^fat al-Kir^m by Mir ^Ali 
Siir 55 nl (d. after 1202= 1787), with a supple- 
ment relating to Sind; and three Persian woiks 
of the last century [see ridX-kulI shan, sipihr, 
MUHAMMAD 9ASAN ehXn]. aUAdwar of 

Muslih al-Din Larl(979= 1572) is of interest 
as the last general history in Persian relating to 
the Ottoman empire, and the chronicle of Haidar 
b, 'All Razi [q. v.], written in 1028 (1619), for 
the originality of its arrangement and as a non- 
ofiteial work* In the Turkmen states of Central 
Asia also, Persian was employed as the language 
of court chronicles, of which several have survived 
[see ABir ^i.- 5 Hair]* 


2. The rise of the Safawid dynasty natuially 
called out a sciies of dynastic chionicles, notably 
the lolatively lestrained Ah\an nl-Tawati^ of 
lias an -i KUmlu (completed in 9S5 = 1577) 
and two chionicles of the leign of ‘'Abbas I (995- 
1037 = 1587-1627), Ta^HkhA ""Abban of Muham- 
mad M u n ajij dj i m Y a z d 1 and the highly detailed 

ikkr i ^Aiavi -at a-) i bbasl ofIskandarBeg 
Munshi [q* V.]. Nadir §hah was similarly com- 
meinoiated in two chionicles by Mahdi KbSn 
Astaiabadi [q. v.] (d. aftei 1173 = 1760) — the 
second, Dunn-yt KTuiui, being pi of essedly written 
in imitation of Wassaf — and a vast chionicle 
in thiee volumes by Muhammad Kazim, aswell 
as in the gcneial histoiy of Muhammad Muhsin, 
his 7nmtawJJ. No fewer than three dynastic 
chionicles and one geneial history were written 
to the Older of Path 'Ah Shah (1212—1250 = 
1797 — 1 ^> 34 )- These works by no means exhaust 
the list of dynastic and local chronicles wiitten 
in Persia duiing this peiiod, and some of the 
latter in paiticulai are of gieat value for their own 
legions, besides adopting a simpler and moie natural 
style. But on a geneial view' the histoiiogiaphical 
value of this output is incommensuiate with its 
bulk, and much lower than that of the contempoiary 
output in India. 

3. At the beginning of the Mugjial peiiod in 
India theie is a confluence of three stieams; the 
existing Indo-Peisian tiadition, both local and 
geneial, continued fiom the preceding period [see 
§ C, II, 3], the tradition of the ‘‘school of IlaiSt” 
[see §C, II, 2], and the new foims introduced 
by the Mughal emperors themselves [see the fol- 
low'ing pai .]. These united to produce a distinctive 
Indian histoiical tiadition, though a few w'ritcis 
weie possibly influenced by the contemporaiy 
production in Peisia. From the end of the xiiih 
(xviiith) century a new influence appears, that ot 
the English scholars and orientalists resident in 
India, but the lesulting change of method showed 
itself only giadually. 

It is apparently duiing the reign of Akbar 
(963-1014 = 1556-1605) that this Indian tradition 
first flnds definite expiession in the geneial histoiies 
of Muslim India from the time of the Ghaznawids 
wiitten by Nizam al-Din Ahmad [q.v,] and 
'Abd al-Kadir Bada^uni [q.v.] (both d. 1004 = 
^ 595 — 159^)* The history of BadS^unl deseives 
special note as the work of an original and, in 
its way, critical mind, besides being a non-official 
compilation and devoted to Indian biography as 
well as to political annals. His successor, Muhammad 
Kasim Firisbta [q.v.] (d. after 1033 = 1623), 
covers a yet wider range of Indian Muslim history, 
though with less critical taste. The ultimate stage 
is reached about a centmy later, when with the 
entry of Hindu writers into the field of Indo- 
Persian histoiiography [see SANjpdXN rXy] the history 
of Hindu India from the beginnings is dovetailed 
into the history of Muslim India, an achievement, 
for the rest, facilitated by the Persian translations 
of the Sanskrit classics made for Akbar and other 
Mu|J^al emperois. 

Side by side with this theie goes on the official 
chronicling of individual reigns, also beginning in 
the reign of Akbar. Only the principal works can be 
mentioned here. Akbar-nama of Abu ’1-Fadl 
'All ami [q.v.] (d. 10x1 = 1602) Is remarkable 
especially for its third volume \Ahn 4 Ahhart) 
detailing the administrative organization of Akbar’s 
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empire. The leign of Biahangli is chronicled in 
his own Tuzuh [see the next par.] and by his 
minister MuHamad Khan [q.v,] fd. 1049 = 
1639); that of Awrangzeb by Muhammad 
Kazim [q. y.] (d. 1093=1681) and Muhammad 
Sa^I Musta'idd ^an [q.v.] (d. 1136 = 1734). 
The decline of the Mugjial dynasty and rise of the 
English power is portrayed by Ghulam Husain 
l^an [q. v.] (c. 1195 = 1781), and I^iak al-Din 
Muhammad IlahSbSd! (d. after 1211 = 1796) 
wrote the history of Shah ‘=Alam II. More satisfactory 
from the technical point of view are the history of 
the Timurids by Muhammad llashim i^vrafi 
[q.v.] (d. c. 1145= 1732) Q-nd a critical account 
of the reign of Akbar, based on the original sources 
and written about 1200 (1785) by Amir Ilaidai 
Husaini BilgrSmI under the title of SauHini}i 4 
Akbm 2 . 

For each independent or semi-independent dynasty 
and for each province of India from Bengal to the 
Carnatic there is a similar, though less extensive, 
series of chionicles, which reproduce on the whole 
the characteristics of Mughal historiography. We 
need mention only the histories of the Afghans 
written by Ni'^mat Allah b. Habib Allah 
Harawi [q.v.] (c. 1021 = 1612) and ImSm 
al-Din Husaini (c. 1213 = 1798), on uhich 
is based the later chronicle of Muhammad 
^Abd al-Karrm [q.v.] (d. after 1263=1847). 
The history of Afghanistan was approached also 
from the northern side by ®Abd al-Karim 
Bukhari [q.v.] (d. after 1246 = 1830), who.se 
woik on the history of the Cential Asian l^auates 
was, however, actually written in Istanbul, 

4, The most original feature of Indo-Persian 

histoi iography is offered by the numerous memoirs 
composed dating this period, which present a lively 
contrast to the formal chronicles. The practice was, 
it would seem, initiated by the Timurids. The 
eailiest example, the memoiis of the emperor 
Babur [q.v.] (d. 937 = 1530), are written in 
TurkI, but those of his cousin Mirza Haidar 
Dughlst [see ^aidar-mIrzX] (d. 958 = 1531), 
combined with a history of the later gjaghataids 
under the title of Ta^riMri are already 

in Persian. The brief memoirs of HumaySn (d. 
963 = 1556) written by his ewer-bearer {ifiabalt) 
iOjawhar are outrivalled by those of his half-sister 
G u 1 b a d a n B e g a m [q. v.] (d. 1011 = 1603), 
written at the request of Akbar and one of the 
few really intimate works in Islamic history. 
Ejahanglr (d. 1037=1627) also compiled a 
memoir of the first seventeen years of his reign, 
under the title of Tusuk 4 J 2 jiahangtn^ which was 
reissued in a revised and falsified form by his 
successor. To the same period, appaiently, belong 
the forged TuzukMi-i Tlmurl, circulated in India 
as the authentic memoirs of Tlmtir. 

It was not, however, only by members of the 
royal house that such memoirs were written Several 
are the composition of private persons, who nairate 
in simple language and without affectation the 
events of which they were eyewitnesses. Am<mg8t 
the more celebrated are the Ta^irai aUAJfwUl of 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘^All Hazin [q*v.] (d. 1130 = 
1766), and 'the ^Ibrai-nmm of MirzS Muhammad 
b. MuHamad asn, written about 1131 (1767)? 
of the rest, the greater number are rather narratives 
of travel, with little historical material of importance. 

5. The Persian biographical literature of 
this period shows some development from that of 
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the previoii*. e. ’ 

takes the fii^t x *;*■ ♦ i . - ^ 1 

devoted to the ^ > jf if i ’ ] 

Historical bi "jr.. [ » a ■) r . t i j t"* v 
work-,, notablj J/. ' I , ** M i 

al-Ka, za[ r j n k , d 117. „ 17 , 

The mo*»t LOi.jTrt( *u' » e 1“ c ^1 

is, however, /A/i x • . V . \ . . 

Ra/i [q. V ],iom jV'cif ». 1 *»: ' iSi i 1 . 

as its title iiiiphe , ut *'i \uf r t*, j , » 

Iran. A jlmiLu c >mp*u ‘lo*,, ' u tt i 1 i'*, *«*• '* 

to India, was male ’ 'I i , M a it x r 

Uilgrami at tlix eoo / % t* * c:‘* j*’ 
under the title of /Avr, .rv. 

On the other hand. toii.» re’ ei* ive * , » -i, 

dictionaiies of the t>i t «>ut d t. \r du are • 1 is. 
lacking. The neiie*t eqaivi ent n Nr ‘ t^** 
works devoted to Shdit^ - . a I SI* i»e ,*/ ;»> . at* 1 
to saints and mystic>. t >t the fioe.t*' i-p -S/. * 

of Nar Al!..h ’> ud 

[q.v.] (d. 1019 = iCio*, Wiit^en .n Ind a.dcvel 1 * 
the Aiabic tradition t»f sh/ite 1 io^,iaph> [-.ve J 1**4 
above], while Xtu^juVi of ^t'Ji amn»ad 

b. Sadik b. Mxhdi, wiit.cn in <> ds 

with the nAtHa* of the tlivii.tb, t'velt'li 

and thirteenth < eutuncs. Ihographicxl w h i^d it n,; 
to saints and m>dics wcxe, be c' jetted 

wiittcn only 111 India and ileal unre e p'Ci.*o> 
with those bdonpn'i to 01 coni.ub*’ AUh Indsi. 
Of the very considerable number of vori devoted 
to individual saints and to gioups and 
the most important aie AV-i// of IJan.itl 

b. Fadl Allah (I>j amah) M, 942 *=-1535 - 1 s 
AmSr al-AkhMii by ^\bd aM.l itukhar. 
[q.v.] (d. 1052 rr 1642) and tl t volumim Un 
Mh at aM of b d a ! • R a h m i r C* i sh 1 1, 
written in 1063 (1655). Among'-t the diortcr 
works covering the ni>stu * oi all perh*H sj»t*tixl 
interest attache^ to />//;/ by the 

hapless Mughal prince Uara Shikoh [pv.J fd. 
1069= 1659). 

Bibliography*. (*. Ihorkehiunn, (rf*\hi(/tlf 
tlir arahisihen tUietatur (i : Wrim.x* 1S98; it.: 
Berlin 1902; Supplement; l,c>dcn tqv* I*- 
Wuslenfeld, Die de> A^aher 

(Gottingen 1882); U. S. Margolijulh, leAmey 
on AiahU IltUotian^ (Calcutta 193 ®) t ^*‘®**s 
Boigues, fmayo BhAfeblwgra/ 1 ’v Mt A'r // aAT;ii- 
dores y ijeogni/o\ Ai abi^o<-r\f>aiio^(i (Madrid 
1898); C. A. Storey, PetJtan I ttet Bh- 

bibliographical Biove}^ section ii. (hondon 1035* 
^7.); E. G. Browne, A Ittam 1 Persia 

(Cambridge 1930); .Sir H. P.lliot andj. l)ow»on. 
The Hhttry oj India a* told by its own Hist >/ iani 
(I*ondon 1867—1877); the* uf the 

principal collections of Oriental Manu-ifrijds, 
Monogiaphs on individual hisMrians me listed 
in the Bibliographies to the separate articlcji. 
Particular groups are dealt with by f. Hoiovitz. 
*Thc Earliest Biograjdiies ol the Prophet'’ m 
Isiamk Culture (Hyderabad 1028) and by E. 
L^vi-Piovenqal, tes kistonent d^^ Chotja (Paris 
1922), (H. A. R. (iiitir) 

TASHAHHUD (a.), infintivr V of 
the recitation of the dmhada fq. v,], espeti- 
ally in the \alaU It must, however, be kepi in 
mind that in this case ^hahadn cimipriscs not only 
the kaUrnami., but i®. the following formula: *To 
AllSh belong the blessed salutations and the good 
prayers”; a^. the formula; “Hail upon thee, O 
Prophet, and AlUih’s mercy and His blessing; hail 
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upon us and upon Allah’s pious servants” ; 3®. the 
shahada proper, consisting of the hahmatanL 
The above form of tashahhud is in keeping with 
a tradition on the authority of Ibn ‘^Abbas, beginning 
thus: The Apostle of Allah used to teach us the 
tashahhud, just as he used to teach us a sura 
from the Kur’an (e. g. Muslim, Salat^ trad. 60). 
In the corresponding tradition on the authority 
of Ibn Mas'ad (Joe, cit.,^ trad. 56; Aljmad b. Han- 
bal, Musnady i. 422) in the formula sub I®, the 
word “blessed” is lacking ; in Abu Musa al- Asli^^ari’s 
tradition it runs: “To Allah belong the good 
salutations, the prayers”. 

According to al-NawawI, in his commentary on 
Muslim, loc, cit„y the doctors admit the thiee forms | 
of the tashahhud. The madUhahh do not agree, 
however, on the question which is the best one. 

The tashahhud occurs twice in the saidt': at 
the end of each pair of rak^d^ and at the end 
of the whole salat. In the latter case it may be 
followed by personal prayers and is concluded by 
the twofold iasllma. 

Bibliography', Books on fikh\ the pas- 
sages in the books of tradition in Wensinck, 
Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition,^ 
s, V.; cf. especially the references to Tirmidbi; 
modern practice described in Lane, Manners 
and Customs of the Modern EgyptianSy chapter 
on_ Religion and Laws. (A. J. Wensinck) 

a heterodox ^iMte sect, called 
after a certain A^S Muhammad Kazim Tonbakh- 
forush of Ispahan, known as Ta^fls al-^Urafa*, who 
broke off from the Ni^matullahl (cf. Browne, Hist, 
of Pers, ZiV., iii., p. 463 — 473, on Saiyid Ni^mat- 
ullah of Kerman, founder of this sect). After the 
death of Rahimat ®AlI ghah Sfelrazi (successor to 
Musta‘ll Sh 5 h, author of the Bustdn al’-Siydltat), 
who represented the sect in Ispahan, Ta'^us refused 
to recognise his successor Hadjdjl A|^a ghSh. 
Expelled in 1281 from Ispahan by the clergy he 
settled in Teheran with the help of his murtd 
(Rida Kuli IQian Siradi al-Mulk, pt^kdr of Zill-i 
Sultan in the capital). He died there in 1293(1876) 
a pilgrimage to Mecca and was buried at ghah ^Abd 
al-'Azim. — Wus, so called from his un-Saft fond- 
ness for elegant dress, also known by the lakaJb 
of Derwish Sa'^adat ‘^All, was illiteiate. He was 
not succeeded by one of his sons but by a certain 
Hadjdj^ Mulls Sultan of Genabad who may be 
considered the real author of the Ta^SsI doctrine 
and the organiser of this community. An orphan, 
brought up by his uncle, Hadjdjl Mulla Sultan 
had a severe struggle at first and only began to 
study at the age of 17. He studied at Mashhad, 
then at Karbala^ and Nadjaf, while working for 
his living at the same time. Having finished his 
studies he taught for some time in the Madrasa-i 
Sadr at Teheran, but, accused of Babism, he escaped 
to KhurasSn, but on the way stopped at Sabzawar 
to study under ^ESdidjI Mulla HadT, a celebrated 
teacher of the time, where among other pupils 
(including Saiyid Aljmad Adib-i Pishawarl), he met 
Ta’fis, Later, perfect in the sciences of ^ikmat and 
Hrfdn,y he joined Tamils in Ispahan; the latter was 
flattered to receive as a murid a learned mulla 
who became one of his intimates and his successor. 
Gradually, as a result of his ability and increasing 
fame, as well as the support of Sira^ al-Mulk 
already mentioned and Mirza Husain, another 
member 'of ?ill-i Sultan’s staff, Mulls Sultan 
extended the community of Genlbad, the centre 


of the new sect. Becoming kutb of the Ta^Ssls in 
1293, he died after a long and active life in 1327 
(1909) his successors, not without the usual rivalries 
being his sons Nur ‘Ah Shah and Safi ‘Ali Sh3h' 
whose reputation was far from equalling that of 
their father. — His teaching (initiation and 
perfection by stages as among the Sufis) contains 
three degrees, accoiding to our sole source of 
information, Hadjdji Shaikh 'Abbas ‘Ali KaiwSn 
KazwinT, for many years a pupil of Hadjdji Mulls 
Sultan. In the first stage (tarlkad muf ld-dd7-t)y the 
mulla claimed only to be a learned man of whom 
there must always be one in the absence of the 
imam, to serve as an example and to be imitated 
(niardja^d taklid'). The other ‘ulama’ do not them- 
selves practise what they preach, but I, he said, 
ask you by the foice of my example to do the 
same. The majority of the muruh did not go beyond 
this, having only acquired a distrust of the other 
‘ulama^ and kutH, In the second stage, the Mulla 
claimed the imSmate. The imam was never concealed 
as regards his body, but was so by name, i.e. 
he was unknown (gomndni). What you demand of 
an imfim is in me and what the imam demands of 
his folio weis ought to be in my : obedience, 

surrender of piopeity, honours paid, union etc. 
Finally, in the third stage, he claimed quasi-divine 
powers. All the 124 prophets and the 12 imams 
are in me, I am the successor and the representative 
of them all. If one or all were to come back they 
would obey my ordeis and would do nothing in- 
dependently. All the happenings in the world of 
nature, ordinary or extraordinary, take place by 
my orders and permission, nay more, by my action 
without intermediary. The esoteric meaning of the 
Kur^Sn, of prayer, of pilgrimage, etc , it is I. I am 
constantly in the ascent towards heaven and con- 
stantly at all points of the globe and piesent in 
every one. Nothing that is hidden or manifest is 
unknown to me or outside of my power. All that 
I do is by express order of God. Secret divine 
revelations are continually descending upon me. 
Every act of the dead or of the living or of the 
angels is carried out by my orders. He who for 
12 years casts aside his own desires and obeys me 
alone will finally become the perfect man (insdn 
al-kdmit)y with a new soul compared with which 
his former soul will be but a body. I am the souice 
I of this other soul for all humanity. The soul of 
I all the world is in my soul (cf. the universal soul 
of Plotinus ?) and, although I give to each individual 
a soul, my own soul still remains perfect in its 
place. Every epoch requires a person like me. If 
there were not one the essential parts of the world 
would break up and all the components of nature 
disappear. — • These claims to quasi-divinity by 
HScjjdjl Mulla SultSn were not declared openly 
but by allusions and suggestions, by his attitude 
to his more credulous disciples, etc. In each epoch 
there has been on earth a representative of God 
with absolute power, mukhf^r-i mutlak,^ whose 
authority extends over all fields: tamakdun^siydsty 
tadaiyuni,^ dkkirait. He annuls preceding laws 
or maintains them. He is called : paighambar^ iniam,^ 
kutb,^ gha wth,^ Mpdd wa^mefbud-i a^ll^ and he 
manifests himself in diverse forms either to the 
whole of humanity or to a single man. For example 
there was MixsS, then ‘All and his descendants, 
Cjunaid and his successors, then TsPUs al-‘Urafa’ 
and I; and all that has been in all religions and 
in all languages and in all ways has been so through 
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this individual. Theie has always been disappearance 
{ghatb) and manifestation {^uhur)-^ he who is mtirn 
for his predecessors is fatih for his successors 
who will supersede him in turn, so that the per’ 
sonage in question is at once fatih. nisihh 

and mansukh and, in addition, nabt, wall, w^l 
and musa^ and iutb aUklab. He may be described 
as the centre of the circle of the delegation of God 
{markaz-ida^ira 4 WiUafat Jimy, at once ciicum- 
ference da^ira) and fixed pole (httb-i sakinX 

or great ciicle of rapid imperceptible movements 
{imntika-i ^azima-i harakaUt sai ta-i ^aird ma^- 
iya)\^ he who causes to revolve ciicular movements 
of different sizes (^nitidlT’i tnudaYaf-i Mtitawaziyc 
muMialifa-i H~harakd)\ a sun and all the suns 
hidden fiom the disciples who have not yet reached 
perfection by virtue of his angelic natme, and 
visible by his royal power to the perfect disciples 
who have acquiied the sight of the angelic being 
{teshfti-t fnelkut bint). And one of these personages, 
endowed with these chaiacteristics, will effect the 
complete appearance. The term definitive 

mission {halal ila yawm abkiyamd) of Muhammad 
— all this is void Moieover, the mission 

of each of them is that of Muhammad. Although one 
changes and is renewed a thousand times, one must 
connect it in this way and not regard it as outside. 
This personage finally possesses complete (^amm) 
knowledge, secret {ba^n) and innate {kahri) with 
respect to all individuals and all things of the 
world — a knowledge which may be qualified as 
congenital sanctity and different from the religious 
sanctity which a murid may acquire if he makes 
an agreement {bf-at) with this individual (his 
in the circumstances) and vows him complete 
obedience. The modalities of ht-at are defined by 
the ^utb and cannot be disputed. In brief, says 
Shaikh Kaiwan, Hadidji MullS SultSn who claimed 
to synthetise the religions of the whole world 
could not use Snfi terms which are meiely those of 
one group in one single religion of Islsm. As at 
the same time, the degrees of initiation (suluk) 
and certain other ideas are nevertheless Ssf i, Shaikh 
Kaiwan speaks of ta^awwuf-i We have 

seen that, in contrast to Sufism, Hadjdji Mulla 
Sultan placed the b^tbs above the imams and 
prophets. He does not reckon, as the ShfTs do, 
ndd^t and pak,^ i. e. as susceptible of salvation, 
those who do not approve of his teaching, claiming 
however that the majority of Muslims with their 
dying breath will acknowledge it. As regards the 
spiritual direction of his disciples, some interesting 
developments are given under the title of fikr or 
sJiraUi mut ^]nd describing how, degree by degree 
(four in all), the image and the will of the kuth 
take the place of the name of AllSh which should 
be engraved on the heart of the murid piactising 
introspection and the simultaneous recitation of 
the a practice very difficult, if not impossible, 

except for the chosen few. — This TS’fisi teaching 
is undoubtedly, however, anti-IslSmic and more par- 
ticularly anti-^i'ite, especially as regards the dogma 
of the imamate. In his work S^^dSl 

(which we have not however been able to consult), 
HSdidil Mulls Sultan explains, according to aaikb 
kaiwSn, that the number 12 does not refer to 
individuals of flesh and blood. Absolute sanctity 
is explained as a fund of spirituality which h^ 
X2 kinds, without the number of individuals in 
each kind being specified. Thus the quality ^ of 
prophet has X24 thousand kinds (in contradiction 


to the 124 only ^ I* i. ♦ i* 

in each kind there udi c i p'‘ tft t t n ? i < ; 

piophetic peinomiitlcs. w *1 .t df'i rr d 

cation. The net, I ’'i ‘ lu i ' c , 

It may be aciimtftd tha* r* t' e t * 1 e * e 

definitive kind th.ie uld c ' 

which were not irani^' I m c '* ( t » 

only a numlei tf tlif‘ ^ h. lu I. v < .m* 
while otheis come htn. i nt ' ‘ 

of individuals in cith him* - .hi 

limited nor definitu Mo-lmvp* i j e 
umviafj ru-i^n • . 7: »<**’. 

khfiftm IS only a dc/ae f .17 u > I or 1 1 
Mulls Sultan the eso>£‘i:: ^“.h n. i'M ; m tl “ 
term lufb is applied to n i e a » • uU n 

each epoch the pluialdy oi ,, tm > i 

any case, as regudi the it , \ 

question certainly of kind iml not of a p. it . liar 
individual. The di&a], piara^ ce >1 ‘Km 12*^^ •in.v'u 
is to be inteiprcted with lefeicn.'c ti k nd, 1. 1 
we may suppose it Is the kinu wlock i» co i7»alfc’ 
among individuals. Without going .nto detai’-., 
we may say also that f»>r Hadjd^i MuIIl 
the imSmate is above the dignitv of pTO|he*. 1 i 
any case, his seciet conviction would hive bceu 
that the im 5 m is that persoualitj who by ryt‘’tion 
exists in eveiy epoch and who. if he md.e» in- 
novations in matters of leligion. ft s c- Ci al o tl e 
quality of piophet. 

As to the Wusi litual, it pie»ents features 

which relate it to the Ahl-i Ifakk [q.v.j. N<itab!y 
during the ceremony of imtlatiou in 

the presence of the dau/l, initiator, hdlowcd liy 
bfal of the mu/ Id alone with the the mitute 
contracts obligations; obe lienee, thaiity. sciret <>f 
the seivice for 12 years*, piest iit.ition ut 

the di^-/ (boiling pot),and tdtci-» five thing •»; 
nuts; a ring; a coin; a piece of cb tU and »weet- 
meats (which acquiKd a (>articulai viituej. Now” 
the custom of digd djTi\h f boiled meat presented 
by the n/u/td,, who c«iirie'» the boiling pot on his 
head to the b^^lb who distrlhutcu it to hia gucsls) 
exists, says Shaikh Kaiwran. amonp the 'Ah llahi. 
“It is the custom foi them to cany once i week 
the boiling pot to their supeilor, to make up 
for prayer omitted and as soon as the -.uterioi 
says “thy gift is accepted", the omitted piayer 
becomes accepted by the l.oid. They call thi** 
custom niyas^ offering, as distinct from m/tidz^ 
prayer. Hast thou said thy prayei* Xo, hut I 
have offered niyad'. Among the T5*r.si% the custom* 
of dtg 4 seems to be cnmietti’d with t!ie 

custom, called [q. v."!, on the 7th day ifler 

the birth of a child, when the paients vicufice 
a lamb and give the meat to the pooi. Here we 
have the comparison between the new -bom child 
and the initiate, the latter leceivlng a new sonl. 

As to the term the Tabsis have it also, 

but it is applied to an assembly in which there 
is no offering but which has a very elaborate ritual, 
not only of participation in preparatitm but also 
the actual ceremony itself, of which Kaiwan refuses 
to give the real significance, lie says, among 
other things, that the 'Ali IlShi and the Sufis 
“are in the same valley". The former, observing 
ha^lkaty are however superior to the latter who 
stop at Foimeily, the rite of “bioaking 

the nut” (#1» shthesUn) was performed liy the 
superior of the 'Ah llshi alone and the SUfi 
had to give him for this purpose the nuts received 
from the disciples. What is wotth noting about 
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the Ta^Gsls is the resemblance of some of their 
lites to those of the Ahl-i This connection 

must not be neglected in spite of the diflfeiences 
which are also to be noted, remembering the part 
played by B2ba Tahir among the Ahl-i Hal^k, as 
one of the divine manifestations, and the fact 
that Mulla SultSn 'All GenSbadi is the author of 
commentaries in Arabic and Persian on the woik 
of Baba T5hir [q.v.]. F. M. Stead (in 1932, 

p. 184 — 189) even mentions “one of the branches 
of the All Ilahi Cult, known as the Tausi or 
Peacock sect . . . veneiates the devil” , but this 
would suggest rather a connection with the Vazidis 
[q. V.] of which we have been unable to find any 
indication. The Ta^usi teaching has, on the contraiy, 
so far as we can judge, been strongly influenced 
by Babi conceptions (the charge made against 
Hadidji Mulla SultSn was peihaps not entirely 
without foundation and in consequence affords us 
a typical example of modern heterodox syncretism 
in Shi'ite circles, which has assimilated in its own 
way Sufi, ‘■All llShi and Babi ideas ? 

Bibliography'. So far as we know, there 
is not as yet a special study devoted to the 
Ta^SsIs and as legaids bibliography we can only 
indicate the works of Shaikh KaiwSn from which 
we have derived the preceding materials especially: 
Kifab 4 raz goM ki pasaik-i pand^ah porsi^ 
ast wa-hiiabd bahtn sokhan ki duazdah por 4 ^ 
written in 1350 and published in TeherSn 
at about the same time. (B. Nikitine) 
TIMGAD, a Roman town in Algeria, 
25 miles E. of Batna (department of Constantine). 
Timgad during the first century B. C. was only a 
little military station intended to watch the northern 
slopes of the AwrSs. In 100 a . d . Trajan decided to 
build a town there. This was built for the most 
part by soldiers of the Third Legion, who were 
stationed at Lambessa, and peopled by colonists, 
veterans and natives from the country round. It 
prospered rapidly and was raised to the rank of 
a colony. The walls which surrounded it had even 
to be taken away as it spread beyond its ancient 
bounds. It began to decline in the fouith century, 
and suffered at the beginning of the fifth from the 
Vandal invasion, but recovered its importance under 
the rule of the Byzantines, who built a fortiess 
theie. It was destroyed in the fiist Arab invasion 
of the seventh century. The ancient writers raiely 
mention Timgad, which we know only from the 
•inscriptions and the excavations conducted in i88x. 
The Arab writers give us no information about 
the town. 

Bibliography'. Boeswillwald, Cagnat and 
Ballu, Timgad, une cite afrkaine sous V empire 
rotnain.^ Paris 1891—1905; R. Cagnat, 

Timgad ei Tebessa.^ Paris 1909. (G. Yver) 

•■^IRAZ, Addendum. 

The above article had already been completely 
set up when, while I was in Cairo, Prof. G. Wiet 
most kindly gave me access to his rich collection 
of Hraz inscriptions, which contains a wealth of 
new material, some of which is in the possession 
of dealers or private collectors and some in various 
museums. Pride of place must be gpven to the 
Arab Museum in Cairo which has in the course 
of the past few years added to its valuable col- 
lection of textiles a whole series of fine pieces 
with tirSz inscriptions; next in importance is the 
incomparable Benaki Museum in Athens. Of the 
new material, which comprises over a hundred 


texts, I can of course cite only the most im- 
poitant without going beyond the limits of this 
article: but this limitation is moie readily accept- 
able since the publication of all the UiSz texts 
is in preparation by G, Wiet in Repet toire chro^ 
nologique d'epigfap/iie a 7 abi\ and of the tiraz 
materials of the Arab Museum by E. Combe.* 

To the til az inscriptions which contain the name 
of the rulei with benedictory formulae 
may be added a few new ones fiom the Fatimid and 
^AbbSsid periods. To the former belong three tiiazes 
of the Arab Museum in Cairo: Inv. NO. *8072: 

min Allah H U-Khallfa Djc^far minima [2 
words missing] al^Tniam al^Muhtadh hi 'liak Amir 
aUMtPminin sanat ^ashara ihalath mda, ghcifara 
Allah lahu (?) iva-U IValldaihi, ^Isz min Allah It 
H-KhaTifa , “Gloiy from God to the Caliph 

Dja^far. This is pait of that which the Imam 
al-Muktadir bi’llahthe Commander of the Faithful 
[has oidered ^], year 310. God have meicy upon 
him and his parents. Glory fiom God to the Caliph 
DjaTar” (the inscription is appaiently repeated). 
Inv. NO. 7961 has after the basmala : {Baraka 
min Allah li-^Abd ^ III ah Abi ']l-^ Abbas Afukam- 
mad al-Imarn al^Radi bi Hlah Amir al-Midmimn 
aiyadahii Allah sanat . . . [“Blessing from God on 
the servant of God Abu *]1-Abbas Muhammad the 
Imam al-R5di bi *ll2h, the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, whom may God stiengthen, year . . A similar 
piece fiom the Moritz Nahman collection in Cairo 
is noteworthy because it, although complete, breaks 
off with the alif oi aiyadahu. The third specimen, 
perhaps the latest that has survived fiom the Ab- 
bSsid period, Inv. N^. 8164, runs: Bismi Hldh al~ 
Rahman al-Rahlm. Baiaka min Allah [li<l^Abd] 
Allah A[bt] ^l-^Abbas al^Imam al*Kadir bi 'Hah 
Amir aUMihninin \aiyada\kit Allah [3 — 4 words 
missing]. 

To the FStimid period belongs the next, a piece 
fiom the Tano collection in Caiio which consists 
of 2 fragments, A and B\ A. \al-Afali]k aUHakk 
al-mubln al-yakiyln (sic) al-Hamd li 'llUh Rabb 
al-Alamln wa-^alla All[ah] B . . . \ci\UImam aU 
Mt^'izz (li-Dln) Allah Amir ahATidmtnln.^ Salawat 
Allah ^alaihi wa-^ala Abna^ihi al-tahirin.^ “the King, 
the clear and indubitable Truth; Praise be to God, 
the Lord of Beings and God bless [...]: B .. . the 
Imam al-Mu‘izz (li-Din) Allah, the Commander of 
the Faithful, God’s blessings on him and on his 
pure sons. A second fiom the Mus6e des Arts 
Decoratifs in Paris, runs : i. \Bhmi '*Uah aURal^man 
aURahim, Id \lldh ilia 'Halt wahdahit Id ^arlk 
lahu ... 2 . . . Baraka min Allah li^Abd Alla\h 
wa-Waltyihi Nizdr {AU ^l-Mansiir aUImdm aU 
^Aziz bi '*lldh Amir al-AUdmint/i]. The following 
further examples may be given of the joint men- 
tion of the caliph and his vizier: Nahman 
collection, Cairo: Burnt Hldh al^ Rahman aURahim\ 
^Izz min Allah H-Abd Allah I^dfar aUImdm 
aUMu^tadir bi '*lldk Amir al-Mdminln dazzahu 
^llah^ md (a)mara V- IVazlr ^Alt b. ^Tsd bi-^Amalihi 
ipyztdtJi wa-ikflldii^m^a, Benaki Musenm Athens: 
Bismi ^lldh al-RahmUn al^Ra^lm. Al-^J^amd IVlldh 
{Rabb'l al-^Alamln. Baraka min Allah li H-Khalifa 
^dfar aUImdm al-Muktadir bi 'llah Amir al- 
Mdmintn, afdla Altdh Ba^dahu. Ala amara aU 
Wazlr ^mid h. al^Abbde a^azsahu "^lldk bi-Ma{r 
^ald yadai ^aff ahMuhtadirl Mawla Amir aU 
Mdminln sanat sad wa-tbfilUtkm^a. Baraka. Arab 
Museum; Cairo, Inv, N®. . i. \Bismi 'lldh 

ay-Ra^rnSn al-Ra^m^ IS USh ilia UlSk 
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dahu ... 2 . . . ^alavfdt Allah ^alaihi , . . loa^ald 
Ab?i^ihi aUmuntazarln. Minima amara hi^Amalihi 
ah Wa%tr aha^a\ll . . .] (the same inscription partly 
preserved on a tiiaz in E. TLxi^mfiX^hlamisckeStoffe 
aus agypthclwi Grahent^ p. 22, N®. 3132 and 
plate vii., and gaps to be filled as above). Russell 
Pasha collection: A I. Bismi HI ah ahRalptian 
ahRaMm\ la Ilah ilia HI ah waMahu la ihafik 
lahi^ Muhammad JRasul Allah .... B i . . . . 

*^Abd Allah wa-Waltyihi Mdadd.,,, A 2.... 
ahMustandr hi Hlah Anitr ahMxhmnln ^lawat 
AllUh ^alaihi B \wa^ald IbaHhi ah^hir'm wa-] 
Abfia^ihi ahakramin^ minima amara bi-Amalthi ah 
Kadi al-al^all "] ... Of special inteiest is a tte 
of the Arab Museum in Cairo (Inv. N<*. 7966) in 
which al*Diardjara’l, vizier of the Faiimids al-Za- 
hir and al-Mustansir. who died in 436, is mentioned. 
The text runs ; ah Wazlr ahadjiall ^ff Amir ah 
Mtdminin wa-Khalhatuku Abu H-Ka[sm ^Al7 k 
Ahmad '] . . . “The most celebrated vizier, confidant 
and fiiend of the Commander of the Faithful Abu 
*l-[Kasim ^Ali b. Ahmad]”. In this connection may 
be ’quoted a tiiaz of the BSyid BahS’ al-Dawla 
AbQ Nasr (cf.'v. Zambaur, Manuel de gemalo^k^ 
ii., p. 212) which is on a silk robe in the Geoige 
H. Meyer collection in Washington and was made 
in Mesopotamia: A,^I]ziwaJkbnilt-MalikahMih 
ink d.,. B. [Bah]t ahDawla laa-DiyU ahUillavia 
QMyatk ah U\mim A bn Nasr b, ^Adud, C ahDa}ida 
•ma-Tady ahMUla tcila ^(7mruhu,.^» D. IstfmUl 
Abi SaHd Zadan FarruWk b. Azadmard ahd^zin. 
“Power and fortune to the King of Kings 

B, Baba’ al-Dawla and Light of the Community 
and Asylum of the Nation [Abu Nasr b. ^A 4 ud 

C. al-Daw]la and Crown of the Community, long 

may he live, for the use of the Treasurer 

Abb Sa^ld ZadSn Farrbhh b. AzSdmard”.^ Two 
examples of the mention in a tlraz of princes 
independent of Baghdad may conclude this 
section. One has been published by Riano(/«a«J^w/ 
Ar/s in Spain, p. 254) and Amador de los Riot 
(Etisenas musnlmanas, p. 148) and mentions the 
Spanish Omaiyad Caliph Hiism II;; the text runs 
after the basmala: al-Baraia min AHU wa 

wa 'l-Dawam H 'USh/xllfa al-Imim Abd Aim 
HisBm al-mt^aiyad hi Hlah Amir al-Mammn. 
The second is in laige letters in] flowery Kaho on 
a fragment of textile 57 X 5 * I"® 

Nahman collection in Cairo and “ °f “idi 
ImSm al-MansUr Ynsnf b. YahyS (£• E- 
banr, Manual, U. »2):.... aWtl ./a H^m 
AmTr at-MitmirSn YTunf b. Ya^ya b. 

Ahmad b. Rasul Aim ialU Allah thihtm 
a§mchn. Presumable it came 
in §anHf for the existence of which further evi- 

dence will be quoted. ^ ^ 

As regards the tirSz factories in Egypt we 

now ha« inscriptional *''1'^®“'® 
public factory in Tinnis in addition to that whi* 
worked only for the court. The 1 ®“®”® ®®f 
on a textile in the Benak. Museum m A&ens whiA 
has the Mowing Eues wrked in goU upon it^ 

^am Abri^ihil aMramim ®^en. 


QJalfar ahfmT:t» ^ 

Mtdmmtn at\a,iaKH < >f 

Un b. Hsu ^ » j / ’ 

n7s ^aln ya fill *1^ * 

the second, oulj piev r»( . i ’ 

mid bl\ all AW' tn 

bhTinnh ^all : ju S' i .Y ' ’»-*// 

mtnln] . . . The fi t u; i ’ ’ ' * i 

defined in a pitce of Ihi m .i j ' ‘ 

same collection with tit* U ** .. . -I 
Muktadtr Hi j t 1 1 h : » 

tna twin a f JJ 

bi'Amalihi fl /'»* * 

Mawla Amlf al-Mu miK'n a/. . ® 
mif)a Mulpvttma i. 

There are now Axauiiblt* U.o *'**'« ‘ * 

tiiaz insciiption** to .i pu vhc fuM n i u i. 
Both aie in the BenaKi Mii-tui.i in At* ». la.c 

oue has the followiu" K"hc ir trtjtti ;js v >v if 
black on the linen:.... A/**.} o ‘ “ 

Imam ahJIdlim bi-Amr AlUJt J 'O/ uf-.Vv' /» / 
^alawai Alltik ^alithi ivaliil J 

wa-AbnlH/u ahahanrm ur r* f- . lim h* * 

limoa.Mimnumtnaiti bt’IAmitLhi /* In ■ / - fVtf./ 

hhTnn'd (Ai‘) tanaf fjuim/sn 


lUthn^a\ in Ilah ilia Hlah . . . 


ria H\h 'iw 

H-faw/lk bi Hluli, ithllaal mn Allah a “Maii.ur 
Abb ‘^Ah the ImXm al-Ij[.ikini l>i- \im AVoh. the 
Commandei of the Faithtul. God's b*<* mjJ'* ^'1 
him and his pure fathcis nnd ln'» n ddts pltndil 
sons and give him prospciitj.t Uus is par‘U»l uhit 
he ordered to be made in the public t ri/ 1 let >ry 
in Tbna in the year 38S. IVie is nn ,;.|d but 
Alldh. .. as God will and sme s icd*- with t»od 
and good foitune (comes/ from tlod”. T‘u .ccoimI 
more completely preserved tiur test luns; Afyu 
Hlah wa 4 i HIU {w)ahHi\mw ahRvpm\lu lluk 
ilia Hlth ahMalik aUIMt ahmtt'm i/AIafUtu^ 
Hlah Babb ah^Mamln, min AllJ' n-Af>j 
Allah wa- 7 Vali\tki ahManjn otc above /. 
Tiraz allamma hhTTma stw A ii tn : nu a, 

h Ilah ilia Hlah..,. tn AJa Hluln I'ot >a- 
mietta we now have the folKm.ng uiscnption 
no cm. long from a piece iu .i private collet Urn 
in large Kafic letters in icd silk . . . ', dwo ly.rd-t 
missing] minmli amaia IhlJ iAH\u »* 

Hasan ^All b. Muliammad [z 
ahh&am bhPim^ai wa^djni ia) a^a mIh 
ahKliidim Mavda Amir tjhMnHrnnn nfi^t ^ A 
ToadiiHn ^aanndafain. Theie wis .dvi .1 iHudic 
tirfi/ factory in al-Bahnasa, as we kii«)w irnm. 
the specimen Inv. N®. I120 in the Anb Mu-ium 
in Cairo with the inscuptioa . . . . wimmu umtia 
ft Tiraz ahkhasut bnMadfffat ahhalmi[ hor 
{he existence oU public tiidr factoiy in the Ku- 
vSm (the name unfoitunately oannot be irMtUilh 
Ltainty) we Iwve evidence m a 
on » robe in the Arab Muwum m ‘ •* 5 '/. ‘ 

nodi: ...I* “"f"-' 

imila pTirti al-mn^ 
al-Fai^m. Two further immc" 
are obtained from fragments of cloth (inv. N . 

yo86 and 8174) of ‘h® AM Museum in < wo, 
their intetpretaaon is however still anreit 4 in.Tht 
in the first is: ^ Wo 
JsIIvJU Wff yadt Muliammad b. Htlal SiVhii\nlt] 
rnmsll mPatain, in the second [/Ji pra, al- 
’Zmma fl wira/ m^th w«- <« I- • -I 

One woSTte tempted to rend the latter name 
M £;f 4 wB» if the number of strokes were not too 
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laage. The tiraz factory in Cairo without more 
precise indication is now Ttnown from a whole series 
of pieces of the years 298, 301, 305, 330, 33 ^, 353 
A. H., which are mainly in the Moritz Nahman 
collection. Thiee tirSz inscriptions of the same 
collection mention the tlrat aU^amma bi-Masr 
(years 302 and 310 and one not dated), I give only 
one text in full because it shows that it refers 
to a kiswai Bisnii ^llah aURcthtn^H aURdhinu 
Baraka min Allah li^Ahd Allah B^i^far aUIniaht 
aUMuktadh hi 'll ah Amir aUMt^minln aiyadahu 
Allah, Minima amara al-Waztr ^AlJ h, Muham- 
mad fi ^iraz al-amma bi-Masr ^ala yadai ^aff 
Maw la Amir al~Mv^m%nln sanat tJialathL 

nt^a [i — 2 letters] Kiswa . . . That in addition to 
this public factory there was also a tiiaz factory 
which worked for the private requirements of the 
ruler, is evident from a piece of linen in the Arab 
Museum in Cairo, Inv. N®. 7085 with the in- 
scription ; . . . \A[\mlr al-Mt^mimn a^azzahu Allah^ 
mmima amara bi-Amalihi fi firaz al-M^ssa bi- 
Masjr sanat arbc^ wa-khamsln wa-nidatain and 
from a piece in the Benaki Museum in Athens with 
the text: . . . lA]mlr aUMii minin aiyadahu Allah,^ 
amara aUWaztr [afazzahu Allah bi-Amalihift 
Tiraz al-kJiassa hi-Ma^r sanat Mko>ms \wa-sVytttn 
wo'thfltathjn? a. It is of importance that we now 
know of two places of manufacture outside this 
province in addition to these new evidences of 
tiraz factories in Egypt. The one in Tiberias is 
mentioned on a rug 1 15 X 233 cm. in the Benaki 
Museum in Athens, the inscription on which in 
two lines 95 cm. long — one at the top and the 
other at the bottom — in fine Kfific with large 
letters in a chestnut biown has the following 
text twice repeated; Baraka kamila wa-N^ma 
i^amila wa-Sa^ada mutawUsita lt~§al}ibihi\ mimmU 
amara bi-^Amaliki fi Jiras al-khM^sa U-Tabariya, 
A second, San^S^, is mentioned in the tiraz of a 
striped piece of Yemeni material recently acquired 
by the Arab Museum in Cairo. It luns: Bismi 
'llah al-Ralmotn al-RaJilm wa 'UHamd li 'Itah 
Rabb al-^ 2 la\min wa-salla\ Allah ^ala Mu- 
hammad ^Abdihi wa RasTiliki [2 — 3 words] Allah 
wa-Baraka. Baraka min Allah wa-Yumn wa 
Sa^ada wa-N^jna h-^Abd Allah aUKhatifa Dj a^far 
al-Imam al-Muktadir bi 'llah Am\ir^ al-\_M^minJti\ 
atala Allah BakS^ahu wa-adama AHazahu wa- 
Salamatahu. Minima amara bi-Amallhi fl J'iraz 
al-MflSia bi-Sari^d* sanat ikda ^aYhflra wa-thalaih- 
^m^a. We see therefore that the 'Abbasids had their 
private factories also in the capital of the Yemen 
which was so noted for its textiles. 

(A. Grohmann) 

TUGGURT, a town in the Algerian 
Sahara, 135 miles S. ot Biskra with which it 
is now connected by railway. It lies in 32® f N. lat, 
and 6® 2' E. long, at a heigh of aoo feet above 
sea-level. — Tuggurt is the most important place 
in the WSd Rlr, a long narrow valley running 
for over 130 miles from north to south into which 
two Saharan rivers flow: the Wad Mya from 
Tidikelt and the Tg^ar^ar from the Hoggar. The 
presence at a slight depth of subterranean water 
has enabled palmgroves to flourish here, of which 
those of Tuggurt, with over 1 70,000 trees, producing 
a famous quality of dales, are the largest. The 
stagnation of the water on the surface of the 
soil however, because it cannot run away, makes 
the country very unhealthy and produces in summer 
a dangerous fever called them by the natives. The 


climate is further marked by great variations in 

temperature (minimum in winter nights: 7* 

maximum in summer days: -j- 56 Centigrade). In 
spite of these unfavourable conditions, Tuggurt 
situated at the junction of caravan routes, has 
always enjoyed from the economic point of view 
a considerable importance which has earned it the 
name of the “stomach of the Sahara'’. 

Tuggurt consists of a town made up of several 
quartets and subuibs consisting of villages grouped 
around in a ladius of 2 or 3 miles (Nazla, Sidi 
Bu Djanan, Tabesbest, Zawiya). The houses are for 
the most part built of unbaked brick, the principal 
streets aie bordered by aicades or paitly covered 
over. The only notable building is the great 
mosque, built by Tunisian woikmen in the service 
of the sultans of Tugguit. The population consists 
for the most pait of RuwSria (natives of the 
Wad Rir) of Berber origin, but so strongly mixed 
with black blood, as a lesult of the introduction 
of slaves from the Sudan, that many of them look 
like negroes. Mention may also be made of the 
MuhafljiiTn, Jewish conveits to Islam at the end 
of the xviitb century or beginning of the xYiiith 
century, who live in a quarter of their own and 
acted as sciibes and book-keepers to the sultans. 
The population of the town proper and adjacent 
villages amounts X2,ioS, of whom 168 are Euro- 
peans (census of 1926). Tuggurt is the capital of 
a territory measuring 139,000 sqkm, with 212,683 
inhabitants of whom 691 are Europeans. 

History. We know very little of the history 
of Tuggurt down to the xvi^h century, and such 
information as we do have is largely of a legendaiy 
character. If the Romans reached the Wad Rir, 
they did not establish themselves there and the 
countiy remained in the possession of its natives. 
According to Ibn KhaldSn, a section of the Beiber 
tribe of the Rir’a took possession of the whole 
land between the Zab and Wargla where they 
mixed with other tribes of Zenata stock. The 
gioups thus formed lived independently in little 
towns of which Tuggurt was the chief. According 
to the Kitab al-Adwani^ they included a good many 
Jews. Kharidjlsm made many converts among them 
and survived for long there since a local tradition 
attributes the conversion of the 'Ibadls of Tugguit 
to an IdrisI shailf Sidi Muhammad b. Yahya, who 
settled in Tuggurt in the xvth century a.d. After 
escaping the first Arab invasion, the people of 
Tugguit had to recognise the authority of the 
ruleis of the Maghrib. In the Almohad period, 
they were under a governor, who resided in 
Biskra; they were next under the Hafsids of Tunis, 
then under the Banu MuznI, who had rendered 
themselves practically independent in the Zibfln. 
The town itself was disputed between two families, 
the ®Ubaid Allah and the Beni Brahim of Temacine, 
The disorders provoked by this rivalry brought 
down on the town an expedition sent by the 
gafsid sultan Ibn al-Hakim, who seized it and 
levied tribute upon it in 1353 a.d. Civil strife 
however soon broke out again. It ceased, according 
to the story, on the ai rival of Sidi Muhammad b. 
Yaliya, who ruled the Wad Rir for 40 years. To 
the same date, we are told, belongs the foundation 
of the present town of Tuggurt (TuggSrt al- 
Behadja) to the north of the old town the site 
of which is marked at the present day by the 
village of Nazla. 

As a result of fresh troubles there appeared in 
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the district a Moroccan prince SllmSn b. QjellSb 
related to the Marinids. He settled in Tug^rt on 
his way back from the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
founded a mosque; then, suppoited by the nomads 
of the neighbourhood, notably the Ulad Moulat 
and the Dawawida Arabs, he succeeded in obtaining 
recognition as sovereign. He was the ancestor of 
the Beni gjellab who reigned at Tuggurt till the 
xixth century. 

In spite of many vicissitudes and continual 
domestic strife, complicated by the intervention 
of the nomads and later of the Turks, the Ben 
Sjellab succeeded in maintaining their independence. 
In the xvith century, the beyleibey SalSh Re’is 
led an expedition successfully against’ them, but 
after plundering the town, he was content with 
the exaction af a tribute of 15 negroes annually. 
In the xviiith century, the Ben gjellab recognised 
the suzerainty of the beys of Constantine, but paid 
no taxes. The beys theiefoie tried unsuccessfully 
to replace them by their creatuies, the Ben Ghana. 
The campaigns undertaken by SalShi Bey, who in 
1788 bombarded the town for 22 days, then in 1821 
by Ahmad Mamluk, whose withdrawal the people of 
Tugguit purchased, only resulted in increasing the 
hostility of the Ben Bjellab against the Turks. After 
the taking of Algiers, SultSn 'Abd al-Kabir offered 
his services to France against the bey of Constantine 
(1831); when the French had established themselves 
at Biskra, his successor ‘Abd al-RahmSn recognised 
the suzerainty of France. These good relations 
weie broken in 1852. SlimSn b. DjellSb, nephew 
of the late sultSn, who had usurped the power, 
having made an alliance with an agitator, the 
sherlf of Wargla, Muhammad b. ‘'Abd AllSh, a 
French column occupied Tuggurt on Dec. 3, 1854 
and installed a garrison theie. Troubles again 
broke out in 1871. An adventurer, Bu §hiIshA) seized 
Tuggurt and massacred the garrison, but order 
was again definitely established by the end of the 
same year and peace has not since been disturbed. 

Bibliog r ap hy : Leo Africanus, “Description 
de TAfrique”, book vi. (transl. Schefer, iii. 
249); HSdidji Ibn al-Din al-A|jiwStI, “Itineraire”, 
p. 15 41 sqq. in d’Avezac, Miudes de 

geograpkk critique stir une par He de VAfrique 
sepientrionalCf Paris 1836; Ch. F^ranaud, Kited 
al-Adouani on Recueil de traditions snr la Sahara 
de Constantine et de Tunis ^ in Recueil de Notices 
et Memoires . . . societe archeoL de Constantine^ 
1886; do., Zes Ren Djellah ^sultans de Tougourt^ 
in R.A.^ 1S79; do., La Sahara constandmis^ 
Algiers 1887; Th. Plein, Lettres famillieres sur 
VAlgirie^^ Algiers 1893. (G. YV£R) 

TU6 HR-L§HAH b. KfliEJ AbslAN, MugHiTS 
al-DIn, a Saldiuk ruler in Asia Minor. When 
the old king pidi Arslan II [q.v,] divided his 
kingdom among his many sons, fR^irflsbSh received 
the town of Abulustain. In 597 (1200—1201) his 
brother Rukn al-Dm Sulaiman [q.v.] conquered 
Erzerum which he handed over to Ju^rU^Sh, 
while he himself took Abulustain. A few years later 
Balaban, lord of ghiilgt (A^lSt), was attacked by the 
AiySbid al- Awjiad Aiyfib b. al-'Adil [q. v.]. As he 
was unable to defend himself alone he appwiled to 
Tughrflshah for help and they attacked androuted 
al-Awhad with their combined forces. TujgferllshSh, 
who also coveted gfeilst, then had Balaban treacher- 
ously murdered but when he tried to seize the town 
he met with a vigorous resistance, so he turned his 
attention to MalSzgerd [q. v.]. Here also he was 




defeated and there was n-»rhngle ♦ f> " ’i t * 
return to Erzeium. The pe .;»]e of ^ ^ 0 i 

to al-Awhad who occipied the t » tn 4 12-^7- 
1208). TughiTlsJnh «a>» hi abb* ♦> 1 • ' }*• <t^ 

against his neighbour^, the (.;oi ^ e ’ u t c 
pay tribute to King Gior^i HI I n < i i » , A , : 

showhimselfhi*» vas'ialinotiierrt 'I * ♦ I j I a. T 
ason of Tu^iil^htih adoo^el Chi ‘arp* ih * 

lied the sistei of Giojgi, U^vsl 

him on the thi one [see iiiii 1. h ’ < / 

622 (1225) and uas Miccc-cdel u; 1 . , -t L 1 
al-Dinr)jahansh2h, whom 627 12^0;’ r ' 
by his cousin \\U al-Dm K.» iv j, , * 1 \ v. Ai- 
cording to another, undoubUuly iiu nrct C ♦in. 
Tughril^hah (lied as eirl) bio ^I2it 1214 
after an unsuccessful attempt t ; sel e ♦h'' ’ ^ p 

of his nephew Kaikau, I [o un ‘ukei. 
prisoner and put to death by him. 

Bihliogi aph} \ Ibn aI-Athir» tf -A' Vif/, i 1 
Tornberg, xii. 58, 134. 180, 271, 279, eot, 
318; Abu ’i-Fidi^, Annak% ed. Bh».p, iv. 
249, 251; Recueil det UUo}.m\ tkt m rtV , 
Histonens otientaux^ i. 84, 87; n^i. bq, 07 7 , 
172 tq,\ Houtsma, RecurJ de 4 

Vhistoire dei Seldjoutid^s^ iH. il, 27 r n 57^ 50 / , 
99, 102, 104 7., X87; IV. 5, 9. 21 ~23, 40 - 4 .ST 
84, X48 ; Khiahl Edhem, Tuu el-i n/iTw.} \ p. 21 1, 
219, 228; de Zaumbaur, de 

et de chonologie^ p, 143 tq, 

(K. V. ZniCR IIBN) 

TfUNBXjR (a.), pandoie. The pandore may 
be generally distinguished from the lute by it^ 
smaUer sound-chest and longer neck. We see it 
in ancient Egypt (Sachs, Die Miidl ^nstnmtnte 
des alien Ait)ptens^ p. 54), Assjna (Kiigel. 
of the nmt andmt nations ^ p. 54), aud i’ers»a 
(terracotta from Susa in the Louvre, l*aris). In 
Egypt it appears to have been knonn as the 
nefer (cf. Lavignac, Fncycl. de la munqu*^ i 27 : 
Transact. Glasgow Unhcfsttx Onenfal S ciefx^ v 
26) which some scholars eqaaU* with the Hebrew 
nebel. The instrument exists with but httle thange 
in the gunUtt of North Africa, the name of which 
carries, in its consonants a twee of the old 
Egyptian word. 

The gufdrt (dim. gunUp})., in its most primitive 
form, with a gourd, shell, or wooden sound-ehest, 
a skin or leather belly, and horsehair strings with- 
out tuning pegs, is the cailiest form of the pandoie 
known to us, and is to be found among the 
peasantiy of North Africa from the Atliutic 
the Nile. The sound-chest is constructed in many 
shapes and sizes, pear-shaped, ovoid, hemispherical 
and rectangular. The better type of instiuiuent, 
which is used by the professional musicuin in 
artistic music, has tuning pegs, and is geneially 
very artistically adoined with colour-*. It is men- 
tioned by Ibn Battiita (d. 1337) in his Tuifuf o/- 
Nuz^5r (iv. 406). Sec actual examples m museums 
at Brussels, Nrs. 396—400; Paris, N«. 848—849; 
New York, Nrs. 1322- 1324- l*'oi a full description 
of the instrument see Farmer, Studies hi Oriental 


tsical instruments., p. 39 ‘~ 49 * 

The ianbW., tinhar^, tunhUr (vulg. tanhUr) is 
s classical name for the pandore in the East. 
-Mas'ffd! viii. 90) attributes Us invention 

the iniquitous peoples of Sodom and Gomonra, 
nee perhaps the name ifann sss “musical sound” 
hnr^HxA destined to perdition”), althougli 
e lexicographers derive the word from th< 
srsian dum or dmha (“tair) and hara (“lamb”) 
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At the same time we see the consonants n-b-r 
already referred to, and the Aiabic veibal root 
nahara means ^‘to raise the voice”. Julius Pollux 
says that the one-stringed instrument 
was invented by the Aiabs, and that the Assyiians 
called the three-stringed instrument the wavJot/pae. 
That the Greeks borrowed the woid from the 
Semites is evident from Nicomachus who sap 
that the vulgar name for the was 

Jot/pa, the varying use of t and 4> showing the 

Greek uncertainty in representing the Semitic -b. 

We first read of the tunbSr in Arabic literature 
in the viith century {Kiiab al-A^JI0>nt^ v. 161). The 
instrument was already the most favoured instrument 
in Persia, al-Raiy, TabaristSn and al-Dailam {Mu- 
viii. 91) and by the late ix^h and eaily x^h 
centuiies it became so popular with the Arabs 
as to threaten the supremacy of the ^ud (lute). 
Two books on the lives of famous pandoiists were 
wiitten at this period {Fihrist^ p. 145 — 146)* In 
the xth century two distinct types weie known: 
the Utnlmr aUmlzant or iunbur al-ha^dadl which 
was attributed to the Sabians, and the tunbur 
al^Mkurasanu The former, which retained in its 
frets the scale of pagan times, was used in al- 
Tra^ and to the South and West of it. The latter 
was favoured in KhurasSn and to the North and 
East of it. Both were generally found with two 
strings although the pmbur aUbJiuras&nt was some- 
times mounted with three. These pandores are fully 
described by al-Farabi in the x^h century (Kose- 
garten, Land and d’Eilanger as cited). The identity 
of these particular types of pandores is lost after 
this and, indeed, the tunbUr is merely mentioned 
by name by the l^wan al-SafS^ (xth century), 
Ibn Sina (d. 1037), Ibn Zaila (d. 1048), and Safi 
al-Din *Abd al-Mu^min (d. 1 294). The last named 
describes a two-stringed instrument {Ktfdb aU 
Adwar, fol. i8; Carra de Vaux, Traite des rap- 
ports musicaux^ p. 52). It is not described in the 
Kanz al-Tuhaf century) although Ibn Ghaibi 

gives details of sever al types, three of w'hich bear 
the name. The tunhur-i sMrwinan had a deep pear- 
shaped sound-chest {has o') and two strings. It was 
favoured by the people of Tabriz. ITie tnnbura-yi 
turkl sometimes had three strings but more geneiaUy 
two. Its sound-chest was smaller than the preceding 
instrument although it had a longer neck {sc^id). 
Both of these instruments were played with the 
rfingers. In the nay iunbur^ which was also mounted 
with two strings, a plectrum (midrib) was used. 
Examples of the tunbttr m varying types crowd 
into Persian painting of the xvth and xvi* centuries. 
Ewliya Celebi (Travels, i/ii. 234-236) and Hadidji 
Khalifa (Ka^, i. 400) mention it among the 
Turkish instruments in the xviith century. The 
former says that the tunbGr was invented at 
Mar'asb in Syria. It was evidently mounted with 
gut strings, as he mentions the probably 
a wire strung instrument, the invention of which 
he attributes to a certain Efendi Ug^ll of Kutahia 
in Asia Minor. It was smaller than the other 
tunbtir and was popular with the women-folk. 

The mentioned by him is probably identical 

with the tunlnir shar^ (see Villoteau). He says 
that it resembled the larfSr and was played by 
Turkomans. In xviith century Persia, as we know 
from the Estat de la Terse en 1660 (P.EX, 0 . K. 
2nd ser., XX. xi8), Chardin (Voyages, Paris 1735, 
*59) Kaempfer (Amaenitaium Exotiearumf 


1712, p. 743, fig* ifi), tunbur or (and) tunbiira 
was still favouied. The latter shows it with three 
strings but says that foui or more were also found 
in use. In a Persian work entitled Daf 
Mus^kl (John Ry lands Library Mb., Manchestei 
N®. 346) dating from the middle of the viiith century) 
atunbnrvsith three double strings is described and 
delineated. Russell (Nat, hist of Aleppo, 1794^ 
i., pi. iv.) gives a design of a Syrian tunbnr with 
three double (>) strings. Toderini (Letteratma 
turchesca, Venice 1789) and La Borde (Essai sur 
la mtisique, 1780) also give designs of the tunbUr. 
Niebuhr (X^oyage en Atabie, Amsleidam 1776) says 
that tu/ibura was the generic name for all the 
wire instruments. He mentions thiee kinds ot 
pandore: the tunbur or icitali, the sawuri, and 
the bagk^ama. The tunbui, which, he says, the 
Gieeks of the Archipelago and Egypt called the 
icitali (^IkJtaTi l/Turk. = “two” + riht “wire 
string”, hence the modern Greek aheXti), had 
two wiie strings. The sawnti is likened by Vil- 
loteau (Deser. de VE^ypte\ who wrote a quarter 
of a century later, to the tunhTir huzurk (“grand 
pandore”), and so the name may piobably have 
been suwwatl (“grand”). On the other hand, since 
its tuning was identical with the tunbur siflrkl 
(“Eastern pandore”) desciibed by Villoteau, the 
proper name may have been sJi/iyi (“Syrian”). It 
had three wire strings, two of which were doubled. 
The baghlama was a smaller tunbSr of three strings, 
and Niebuhr says that this was the name given 
it by the Greeks of Cairo. All these instruments 
of Niebuhr have pear-shaped sound-chests. Villoteau, 
who gives designs and a full description of the 
pandores of Egypt, says that he saw them only 
in the hands of the Turks, Greek.s, Jews, and 
Armenians in Egypt. He names five. These, from the 
longest to the shortest, w'eie: the tunbur kabtr turki, 
the tunbur iharkf, the tunhTir buzw k, the Umbur 
bulghart, and the tunbur baghlama (= tunbiira 
bi- gh utama'). Except for the first named instmment, 
which had a lound sound-chest and four double 
strings, they all possessed a pear-shaped sound-chest 
with three strings, some of which weie doubled. 

In Lane’s lime (Modern Egyptians, 1836) the 
tunbur still continued to be ignoied by native 
musicians m Egypt, and w^as only to be found in 
the hands of Greeks and other foreigners. It is 
the same to-day (Darwish Muhammad, ^af'i^ al- 
Awkat, p. 13). In Syria and Palestine the tunbur 
is favoured by native musicians in various forms 
(Z.Z?./'. F., 1927, i. 47, pi, 4; MushSV^^* inAr.jP.O. 
B,, vi. 26 ; Densmore, Handbook of mus, inst / . 
in the U, S, National Museum, pi. 35). In Turkey 
the most popular type is known as the maidan 
sUzi strung with three double strings, of which 
the smaller varities take the older names of huzurk 
and baghlama (Lavignac, Encycl, de la musique, v, 
3018). In Persia the type finds expression in the 
sitar, bartar, and such like in.struments. It is the 
most important instrument in Kfewarizm and Tmk- 
istSn, as well as in the Caucasus and the Balkans 
(for examples from Islamic lands in museums see 
South Kensington, Nrs. 576 — 572; New York, 
Case 25, 25a; Brussels, Nrs. 161-162, 406, 769- 
670; Paris, Nrs. 844—846). It is the ian-pou-la 
of China, the tumburu of India, the domra of 
Russia, and the rufsiFOvpag of Greece. The St. 
Mddard Evangel (viiith century), the Lothatr and 
Labeo Notker Psalters (ixth— xth century), and 
the Apocalypse of St John (Bibl. Nac., Madrid: 
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xitli century) bhow the early influence of the tunbSr 
on Western Europe. 

The iar is a long-necked pandora with an 
elongated vault-shaped sound-chest and curvatuies 
at the waist. We see the type in ancient Hittite 
art piobably (Stainer, Music of the Bible^ 2nd ed., 
pi. ill.). It is clearly delineated in the frescoes at 
Kusair 'Amra(pls. viii., xiv., xxviii.) in the viiitb 
century, and it frequently occuis in later Persian 
painting. It is to be found to-day in Persia (Advielle, 
op, cit,, p. 12*5 Lavignac, op, cit.^ v. 3037), Pale- 
stine (2 D,P. V,^ i., pi. 4), and Tuikistan (Uspensky, 
S&vutsky Uzbekistan,^ Tashkent 1927, p. 314; see 
specimens at Paris, Nrs. 1252, 1435 ; Brussels, 
N®. 772; and London College of Music). Europe 
has borrowed the type in the ckitmra hattente 
(Densmore, op. cit..^ pi. 35), A tutor for the modem 
tar has been published in Persian {Dastur Tar 
by ^All Na^T i^an Waziri). As the woid far 
means “string”, quite a number of differently 
strung instruments bear this word. The yakfar is 
a one-stringed instrument, better known in India 
(Day, op, cit,,^ p. 130). See specimen at BrusseU, 
N®. 96, with a round gouid sound-chest which is 
identical with the instrument delineated in the | 
Persian Dar ^Ilm-i MUstkl (John Ry lands Library 1 
MS., N®. 346). The dufdr to-day is a two-stringed 
tunbur with a pear-shaped sound-chest in Tuik- 
istan (Filrat, op. cit,., p. 40 j see specimen at Brussels. 
N®. 768). It is mentioned by (d. 1389) [q. v.] 
in his Muy^annl Naina (ed. Jariett, p. 225). The 
sifftr was originally a three-stringed instrument 
but to-day it is more generally mounted with four 
strings (Advielle, op, cjV., p. 13). We see it in 
constant use in India with even more strings, 
where it is distinguished from the tumburu (s=s 
^nhtir) by being fretted and played with a plectrum. 
Its invention here is attributed to Amir !^usiaw 
of Delhi (xiith century). The laifSr or cahartar 
is a four-stringed instrument. According to EwliyH 
Celebi (xviith century), it was invented by the 
Safawid ghaikh ^aidar (d. 1488), It is unknown 


in Turkey 01 Pcr»i.i t j-f! y t tt* j u 1 i ' 

India (bhahinda, .j 7 I / A. 

a five-stiingcd iD-jlrumcr**. . mi » ijir *.» » 
(Sachs, ReaileAiLon . . r 1 ", 

a six-stnnged in*li»iiiient. t s'l*. hi L ’b; * < i* 
to have been mventf'd v, .. ct. t L 
of Shirwan. Ihii Cha.hi (d. 1(35 > i * 

length, and meutions th.ic hi i' ‘j < * 

which had fifteen tluu 1^ .it . j . , i 

addiliou. Its pear-shvjLl ^ it ' v\ . l t 
size of that ol the jute t “ ‘ *1 * I * 

long. It K juaM 1 l»; the i Ii | \h.i . 

Pa^a (d. I49{)) as vu.c ‘if fhi e { M tiur K 
(Gibb, Ottoman /h/m. N*. 77/ H 

lOialifa (d. 1058) also lueiiUoiiS ,t. U u ^ i.ai 
in Persia, Atlharbai Ijau, iih* tLo t m* . u-.. 

Other instrununt- » f tb ■ , n n tjtC i»f* the 
karadusau,f yuniji ^ nuirn,^ d 

stmdat. The lataiiTaan wa*- H4\ontid . ii.L 
named KudU/ haibldi in tut* teu’.ij. I< 

had thiec strings in i < tkh/ time l*r.r i 
modern specimen see Hru eU, N®. .'50S. Iht* 
yunkai,^ a smaller instiumeu^ ol thrci* s^r.nk 
invented by SJbamsi (’elelu, ihc tm id the J b 
poet IJamdi Celebi id. I 50 *>)‘ ibc si.ii 

also invented by him. It al j a uuall thte^*- 
stringed instiument with a waisled «utd-chc*t 
like the iur. The wa- invented by \aVnb 
Karmiyani of JCutahui. It Ind h\e sji.i. v w»lh a 
wooden belly, and wa» used b> thejmr anc-r.The 
modern Tuikish io»tiiiinent 1% a bing-iiet t^^ed piinbiie 
used by the mmstiels kiumn O) u (ste 

specimens at Pan-., N®. 123V l 4 \ 8 i. it is th<* 
Geoigian lun]ur, 'Ihe la *a)S Kv\li\a t'clebi, 
was invented by Duuklishab ol Silonica, It wai 
a small instrument with a henruperiul uund-chfSt 
(cf. the takaziiii mentioned an I dclmeatcd by 
Kaempfei, op, Ihe ^undnr of the KtinK 
resembled the Udm, but had twche mttal stnugs 
(see Elwhya <-elet>i, y^ov/’A., iM. 

Bibhoei aphy\ Hee the A’;/'/, of the .ixl. 

(IL G. Pakmwi) 


U 


UBEDA, Ar. Ubbada, a little town in the ' 
southeast of Spain, capital of a distuct of 
the province of Jaen, with a population of about 
20,000. Although the name Ubeda, which was 
retained by the Arabs, seem to be of Iberian origin, 
the Muslim geographers 

of the town to the Dmaiyad Abd al-R 4 m 5 “ « 
b. al-?akam (*06-238 == Saa-Ss*); 
successor of this ruler, Muljanunad, is 
have completed its buUdmg. 
part of the district 

Lmetimes called Ubiadat al-^Arab, “UUMa of Ae 
Arabs” to distinguish it from aaother plw® » ™ 
province of Elvira, OhHdat^ like its 

‘Ifflian, al-Ba^ «• t78^84> me 1 

nSeWiur Ma (Arabic: JtJWda was 

calibrated in the teUm world 
saffron. In the middle ages it had »» 
history and shared the lot of Jaen, the 
which it was dependent. It was taken by the forew 


their victory at al-'itab flas Nava, de Tolova). 
Bibliography*, IdrisT, NuJiif ai-Mu f/A 4 *, 
ed. Dozy and du iluuie {Pesu , de PJ/iittne etJe 
PEstasm% text p. 203, uaml, p. Abii 
’l-Pida\ Tal^witn ai-BnhLw^ ed. Reinaud and 
de Slaue, text i». 167, luusl. P- 238 : 
Mu^dlam ed. WustenfelU, 1. 7H; lUn 

^\bd al-Mun'im sil-1 limy an, <?/-/» /of » 

s V. ; al-KalVahh«mdi, ^nbt} , v, J^ 9 i 

ttl-Mnkkari, AV/# {.AnaUites . * 4 b; 

E. L6vi-Pro venial, Pi spi\\ne mu^almane an 

sikie, Paris I93»> P* *70, *77* 

(E. LivVi-rBnvFN^jAl) 

‘UKAXL, l, an old Arab tribe, 2. to-day, 
in Ih^ pronunciation 'Agbl, the n,ni»e for cata- 
van-leadcrs and camel-dealcrs 

f The ifcnealogy of the tube is I l^ail 
b. Ka‘b b. V>bi‘a |<i. v.} b. ‘Amir b. ^V'a of the 

HttwKsin branch of the i’.S'r'tf 

the laiwr sections are the and Kabia it. 

Ctfh.i.£l rti. ilsaa ItThalnetift frt- tl-1 Ih. rVtfll* ttltd 
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al-Muntafik (q. v. ; modern pronunciation : Muntafic) 
b. ^Amir b. ‘Ukail. Al-Mukallad b. DJa'far, the 
ancestor of the dynasty of the ^U^jiailids [cf. 
^OKAiLiDs], traced his descent diiect fiom Hazn b. 
'Ubada. Al-Kalkashandi(<7/. ri/., p. 297) besides these 
knows of a clan of the Asad b, i^uzaima, called 
'LJkail (not in Wustenfeld). Unvocalised, ‘^U^ail is 
written identically with ‘^Afeil, of whom the Banu 
^Akil b. Abi Talib are the best known (Wustenfeld, 
op\ cit,^ p. 84; Kalkiashandi, ibid.). 

The ^Ukail were settled in southern Nadjd and 
the adjoining western pait of the Yamama. Their 
habitat is more accurately defined by a number of 
districts, waters, hills and villages, which the geo- 
graphers describe as lying in their territory. The list 
given by Wustenfeld, p. 362, based on Bakri’s 

can be completed from YS^ut. It is worthy of 
note that a number of mines were in their posses- 
sion, including the gold-mine of al-'A^ik, said to be 
the most productive in all Arabia; with reference 
to this, the Prophet is alleged to have said: “The 
land of 'U^ail rains gold” (HamdanT, ^2/z, p. 153 — 
154, *77)* “^Akik of the Banu ^Uk:ail” is also 
called “'Akl^ Tamra” and lies in the vicinity of 
Ranya, Bisha [q. v.] and Tathlith, which all belong 
to the «Ukail (Ya^ut, ii. 826; iii. 700—701; A. 
Sprenger, Die alte Geogr.,^ p. 52—53, 237 note, 
240 note). Among other places belonging to them, 
the watering-place of Hubala is better known from 
the encounter there with the Ghanm (Bakri, p. 826 ; 
IQhtt ’1-Rumma, Dzwau^ ed. Macartney, p. 231). 
Their best known battles date only from the second 
(eighth) century and show that the conditions of 
the 4i^hillya survived for a long time into IslSm. 

There aie two different stories of the conversion 
of the 'Ulj;ail to Islam (both in Ibn Sa'^d). 
According to one, three deputies from the ‘^Ukail 
brought the homage of their people to the Prophet, | 
who gave them al-^A^Il^ and a document confirming | 
this. According to the other version, Muhammad 
endeavoured to win Abu Harb b. Khuwailid b. i 
'Amir b. 'Ukail over to his teaching, but the latter 
first consulted the divining by airows to see what 
he should do. Perplexed by the remarkable chance 
that the arrow indicating unbelief came out three 
times, he asked his bi other 'Il^al ('U^Sl) for advice 
and told him that Muhammad had promised him 
al-'A^lt^ if he adopted Islam. at once hastened 
to al-'Al^ik and took formal possession for himself 
and his brother of this rich stretch of country and 
• after his adoption of Islam Muhammad confirmed 
him in it (for the story in Sprenger, Mohammad,^ 
iii. 512 — 514, which combines the two stories 
without justification, see Caetani, Amabi^ Year 9, 
§ 74). Just as Muhammad on this occasion permitted 
the old Arab method of divination, so also he 
allowed the Ru*5s b. Kilab b. Rabfa b. 'Amir b. 
Sa'sa'a before their adoption of Islam to avenge an 
earlier razzia on their already Muslim neighbours 
the 'U^ail (Ibn Sa'd, §§ 86 — 87 in Wellhausen, 
Skizzen,^ iv. 94, 143— “I45)- During the second 
rUda in Yaman begun by Kais b. 'Abd Yagjihth 
b, Makshuh after Muhammad’s death, the 'U^ail 
and 'Akk joined FirUz al-Dailami, governor of 
§an'a^, who defeated the l^^ais with their help and 
re-entered the town (^abarT, i. 19S9 — 1994; 
al-Atiilr, ii. 287 — 289). About 100 years later, 
Qja'far b. 'Ulba al-HSritliil, a poet like his great- 
grandfather Aba 'Abd Yafiiafil, the famous leader of 
the Ma^^idyi on the second day of al-KulSb, 
following the ancient custom began raids of plund^ 


upon the 'Ukail; for the blood shed by him in the 

Wadi Sahbal he was taken pi isoner by the governor 

of Mecca and executed ( A^^Kd nl,^ xi. 146 152* 

Yakut, iii. 48; C. J. Lyall, Tt-ansL of Anc, Arab. 
Poetry p. 10 — 12, 84— -89). After the death of al- 
Walld II (126 = 743-744) the 'Ukail together with 
the Kushaii, Uja'da and Numair [cf. these art ] waged 
a bitter war on the Hanifa [q. v.] and their vassals 
the Banu ’1-Dul. The defeat of the Hanifa in the 
battle of al-Na§h2sh (in Yakut, ii. 1 17 ; al-Nashnagh* 
it was preceded by the first and second battles of 
al-Faladj) resulted in the appointment of a KaisI 
as governor of al-Yamama(Ibn al- Atljlr, v. 225-228). 
About the same time, a bianch of the 'Ufeail took 
part in the civil war in Spain and in the creation 
of the Omaiyad emliate of Cordova (see R. Dozy, 
Hist, des Musulmans d'^Espagne.^ ed. L^vi-Provengal, 
i. 185 sqq.y In the early years of 'Abbasid rule, 
the tribes of the great branch of 'Amir b. Sa'sa'a 
migrated from Arabia to Syria and it was only 
when they reached the 'Irak that the 'Ulfail began 
to attain their great importance in history (Ibn 
Khaldfln, '/A?r, vi. ii). In the civil wars which 
followed on the death of Ilarun al-Rashid, the 
'Ukailid Nasr b. Saiyar b. ^abath fought for al- 
Amln and from his fortiess of Kaisum north of 
Aleppo raided the surrounding country. He was 
able to resist al-Ma’mun’s general Tahir sent against 
him and was only foiced at the end of 209 (be- 
ginning of 825) by 'Abd Allah b. Tahir, to surrender, 
but only on the caliph’s promise of pardon (Ibn 
al-Ato, vi. 208 — 209, 274 — 275). About the middle 
of the third (ninth) century, the town of l^ar^IsiyS 
[q. V.] was in the possession of an 'Ul^ailid: 
Ibn Safw5n (presumably the son of the ruler 
of DiySr Mudar, who, according to al-Mas'udl, 
vii. 396, died in 253 [867]), in whose 
place Lu^lu^, Ahmad b, Tulan’s freedman, placed 
Ahmad b. M5hk b. Tawk (Ibn al-Atbir, vii. 276 =s: 
Tabail, iii. 2028 — 2029). The latter was driven 
out by Ibn Abi ’l-Sadj, who in his turn lost his 
possessions to Ishak b. Kundadj(ik) [cf. al-rahba 
and TAGHUB]. About 286 (899) the 'Ukail and 
other Kais tribes recognised the spiritual and secular 
leadership of Abu Sa'id al-Ejannabi [q.v.], the 
founder of Karmatian power m Aiabia. With their 
help he conquered Hadjar, then al-Katlf and the 
whole of Bahrain and established a power here 
which became the tenor of the whole Muslim woild 
but very quickly fell to pieces. Before this in 
251 (865), the wall of Mecca gja'far b, al-Fadl 
; BashashSt was fighting with rebel 'Ukail, who cut 
the road to Pjidda so that the price of provisions 
rose in Mecca (Tabari, iii. 1644 = Ibn al-Athlr, 
vii. hi). At the instigation of the 'AbbSsids the 
Taghlib! leader Abu ’1-Hasan al-Asfar in 378 
(988—989) subdued the KarmaUans and forced 
the Sulaim and 'Ukail in succession to leave 
Bahrain [see taghlib]. The 'Ukail went to the 
'IrSk from which they presumably co-operated with 
their brethren in Mesopotamia who in the mean- 
while had laid the foundations of 'Ukailid rule in 
al-Mawsil. For the further history of the 'Ukailids 
see the articles ^amdXnids, 'oikiailids, al-sjsadan- 
FAR, AL-MU?ALLAD, ^ARWXSH, SSAFAI^JA, and alsO 
mSsul and al-rahba. — After their return to 
Bahrain, the 'Ukail subjected the Tagjtlib there 
and took a part of al-YamSma from the KilSb. 
The government of this region was in the hands 
of the Bans 'A§fur, who belonged to the 'Ukail 
and who, according to people from Bakxain, were 
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still in al-Ahsa’ in 651 (1253) (Ibn lOjaldDn, ii. 
313; Kall^ashandf, p. 298 = Suwaidi, p. 44). I 

As evidence of the very early wide distiibulion • 
of the "U!^ail a story in Mas'udi i\. 67- I 

68) is of particular interest: He desciibes the 
population of the kingdom of the Sanarians as 1 
Christians, who claim descent fiom a branch of 1 
the 'U^ail, have lived there from early times and 
made many peoples their subjects. Mas^Udi (d. 345 i 
[956] or 346) says he himself saw in Maub in 1 
Vaman ^Ul^ailids who in their mode of life did 
not differ from their biethren in the Caucasus. 
The SanSrians also asseited that they had sepaiated 
from these 'Ul^ail in Yaman long ago. — Here | 
as elsewhere Christianity had found its way among I 
the ‘^Ukail, piobably through the influence of paitly 
Christian neighbouring tribes (such as e, g. the 
Ta^lib) (cf, L. Cheikho, aUNasrantya wa-Adahuha 
baina ^Arah al’^Oxahiliya-^ BairUt 1912 — 1923, p. 99, 
136). 

Of celebrated poets of the tribe of ‘Ukatt may 
be mentioned: Tawba b. al-Humaiyir of the clan 
of OafSdia [q. v,] and his beloved, the poetess 
Laila ’ 1 -AkhyalIya [q. v.] of the ‘UbSda. According 
to one view, al-Madjnin so celebrated from the 
love-story of Laila and MadinUn, belonged to the 
^U^ail; Bashshar b. Burd was also a client 
of the Bans ‘Ui:ail (Ibn Kutaiba, abSbt^r wa 
ed. de Goeje, p. 269, 271, 355, 476; 
for BashshSr, . see esp. iii. 20—23, 54; 

for Tawba: tbid.^ x. 72—75, 82). 

Not only lexical but also grammatical peculiarities 
of the language of the ‘U^ail are recorded; for 
example after la^alla “perhaps” they put the genitive 
(S. de Sacy, AnthoU g^amm.^ p. 78 and 196, 
note 52 : for lifalla they also said ^alla 

and W//), and used lamma with the meaning of 
ilia (which some adopt for the explanation of 
Sura Ixxxvi. 4: see ibid.^ p, 81 and 202—203, 
note 66); finally they also had the taliala^ which, 
otheiwise mentioned as peculiar to the Bahra’, is 
described as a featuie of the languogc of Laila 
* 1 -A^yallya. It consists in the prefix of the im- 
perfect changing its fai]}a to kasra^ e. g. ania 
tiUamv for ia^lam^ (al-HarIrl, Dm rat 
ed. Thorbecke, p. 184; cf. also G. W. Fieytag, 
EinUitung . . . p. 89). 

2. The fiist account of any length of the 'A gel 
is given by J. L. Burckhaidt(jYo*Jow 
and Wahdhys, London 183X, ii. 28-29). He says 
that the once povierful Ageyl, descended fiom the 
Beni Heidi (a confusion with the other great branch 
of the 'Amir b. Sa'sa'al), now live scattered among 
the villages of al-Nadjd while since the reign of 
SultSn Mui3d another tribe also called Beni Ageyl 
has sprung up. All the Arabs, who settle in 
Bagjidad from al-Nafljd whatever be their real 
origin, join the tribe of Ageyl, and they aic the 
Papa’s strongest support in his wars with the 
Beduins or rebels. The chief of these Ageyls of 
Baghdad is always a native of Deiayeh (al-Dariya; 
according to Handbook^ i. 94 : from Buraida), whom 
they elect themselves and whose appointment is 
confirmed by the Pasha. These Ageyls, he continues, 
are famous for their bravery. They lead the caravans 

from Baghdad to Syria and have frequently repulsed 

far superior forces of Wahhabis. BurckhaMt dis- 
tinguishes two classes in Bagjjdnd: t. the 
WogarH ] : poorer individuals, hawkers and daily 
labourers; and 2* the DJmapiyllSianMfnliy^ caravan 
leaders. These two kinds of Ageyls include people 


of very (blitrent tr.u irul , it. ^ ^ v’ t . * 
for example fion. a’-ri u . 1- Ir • ** i' 
the lhabal ^Lam»llal ; o it j * * . " j 

and the Wadi lUv.. c : »/ . i ♦ f 
this it clear thu f \ i ♦ r 

tribe but a con bn. I*, ju o i IM , . . t 

under the Uadei li,, J r t 1 ' < . < > ■ 

mercial imere>S. ll.i c ‘ ^ ‘ i 

mission nt mcuibt*i cMulw i‘ r i ' 
another (e. g. tno Ha. b . i.t> A‘w i \ 

so that the toiiiiUiir»/\ • ^ tl A ’ 
as fai a>> po> ible. A ih'. ‘r h trA t' ^ 
peninsula, espectdil} ftth.bi iln.c ' K . d 
fiom al-Naibd and al-K. lu.. le ♦ ii.'j \ . l 

(although even fouiji.ci^ J. . - I fi-- 1 ' •'...r 
and Kurds are not ts I* * I'j, / , 

ii. 80); they are knovn Ut M* pi ‘.nuu 
as Agejh and c lUed .j di* 1 1 j» %s 

(ibid.^ i. n). The tatiei iian.e (ilm, v 5*1. 

Y‘t«Va/)is ai o nppiiCl *0 a <hp of dif 
Beni 'Atija, whose mend or were in 'utly <.aii« r 
goods between Ma'. n and Inuuk (//;>. t 
Musil. Ncfthefu fje^a ,p. 235 , hu a I H u u’a, */ » 
a 135a. j- iha * I’v 

time the shaikh of the S\nii» Age>l a\ LuHp kU , 

I SleymSn Abu DawSIti, beloiu’ed to an ‘ A.ni 1 h 
I and, like his predecessor fiurn I'iU.’ub. » .1 w. inel- 

I dealer. Accoiding M v. Gpp»‘nbnm. (f. i f», 

I il 74. the bulk of the L\ *U ^aocujoo k* ii\»* 

I in al-Nadjd. while they hav< oiilj aiH»iit30uh( v t » 

I in Baghdad (he describes them a an*t<rg otl^r 
things post-ridcri between Baghdad and 1 lai i ** u 
and calls attention to the pttu’iar iiaMirc* cl tl.tn 
caravans, in which the camtls ate t^ed Ugrihfi 
by ropes; i. 255 or h. 9^ — 'Ih#* 

'Agel are miportont iu several ways. Tor the I cdvii*k 
they arc the indbpensable tradir* of the de trt. 
who, as a result of thcii neutral >Ui<ai aspndc"- 
sional caravandeadus and aicuts of the gre.it 
merchants resident in B.'iglidad ansi i »aroa ew . 
purchase camels ammg the Uibts .lud l.ike ‘hem 
away; on their retain th«y bring lark with them 
the goods lequiied m (‘ential Ai.ilua U very good 
description of this activity of the ^\V*'il (oi’en 
also the nriai in Miisil, p 278- 

aSx, who conipaies them with the HbaJ of alHIiin. 
[see ianCkb]: AV J, y J 79 > note). In 

addition to acting as auxiliaries to the g»»u*inmei*i’, 
militaiy foiccs — undei the they formed an 

iriegular cavaliy; they also *1*1 ve as c»cott to the^ 
and guiTd the Imlting-places on thepdgnnr 
route — they aie of the gicatt t value to ‘tianpers 
whom they convoy, because of the safi conduct 
which they enjoy eveijwhere in tluir (*a]iacity 
(here Ageyl is almost synonymous with ulttbb,^ 
and the more gtneial Ilunlttwl, 1, 

95 and 21). Alinod all Kuropcaii tia\elh*is have 
used their services and many boobj of tiavel .'re 
literally swarming with rcfereiicts to them. Of c« uric 
travelling with them has also its disadvanlagc% 
One must go wheievcr lhe> wish to go, and in 
di&tuibed distiicts near fronticis their comluct is 
not to be relied upon. Their greed is peihaps even 
a more serious draw*hack. 

In view of the gieat impoitawce of the modem 
'Agel, it might be of great iiiteust to leain — as 
Kbldckc pointed out in //..!/.(/.» xb 
p, 182, note 4 — m what lelathm they consider 
themselves to stand to the old '"Vkoil and on the 
other hand to the Muntafit' descended from thelatter. 
There is also the problem of their lebUionship to 
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the clan of the same name of the Beni *Atiya (see 
above). Investigations on these lines might perhaps 
throw some light upon their still obscure early 
history. 

B ib liogr apky\ (in addition to the works 
already cited in full): On i.: The genealogical 
handbooks : F, Wustenfeld, RegUter^ p. 362 
and Tabelleriy D ; Ibn Duraid, Kitab 
ed. WUstenfeld, Gottingen 1854, p. 181 ; al- 
Kalkashandl, Nihayat aUArah fl Mctrifat Ansab 

Arab, Ba^dSd 1332, p. 297-2^8 (read through- 
out Taghlib for Iha'lab) ; al-SuwaidI, Sab^ik al‘ 
Dhahab ft Mc^'rifat Kab'^il al-Arab^ Bombay 
1296 (lith.), p. 44 ; Ibn §utaiba, Kitab aUMa^arif 
ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1850, p. 43i 102; Ibn 
*Abd al-Barr, aUInbah ^ala Kaba^il al-Ruwah^ 
Cairo 1350, p. 87, 88, 43. — Tabari, Ibn 
al-AthIr, Mas'udi (Muru^\ Kitnb aUAgJmm^ 
Hamdani (ed. D. H. MUller), Yalj:nt and Bakri, 
Mu^d^am (ed. Wustenfeld), indices; cf. thereon: 
J. G. Wetzstein, in Zeitschr.f allgem, Erdkunde^ 
N.S., xviii. (1865), p. 273, 282, 450, note 3, 
464, 469; Ibn JChaldun, al-^Ibar^ Bulak 1284, 
ii. 312 — 3135 vi. n sqq, — H. C. Kay wrote 
a special study entitled: Notes on the History 
of the Banu ^Okayl^ in f,R,A.S.<, N.S., xviii. 
(1886), p. 491—526. 

On 2. ; C. Niebuhr, Beechreibung von ArabUn^ 
Copenhagen 1772, p. 399; C. M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta^ Cambridge 188S, 
ii., index, s. v. ^Ageyl^ el-Ageyldt\ J. Euting, 
Tagbuck einer Reise in Inner- Arabien^i, (Leydexx 
1896), p. 132 — 133;. M. von Oppenheim, Vom 
Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf Berlin 1899 — 
1900, i. 77—78, 2S5, 3*5— 3*6; ii. 9, 74, 280; 
T. E. Lawrence, Revolt in the Desert, London 
1927, index, s. v. Ageyl\ do.. Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom^ London 1935, possim, esp. p. 147 sq,, 
178 — 183, 258 — 260; the works of A. Musil: The 
Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 
New York 1928; Arabia Deserta, ibid. 1927; 
Northern Ne^d^Vaxd, 1928; The Middle Euphrates, 
ibid. 1927; The Northern He^dz, ibid. 1926; 
Palmyrena, ibid. 1928, indices, s. v. aNAkejl, 
aNAhejldt, ^A^ejlL — Besides: A Handbook of 
Arabia, compiled by the Geogr, Section of the 
Naval Intelligence Division, i. (London n. d.), 
p. 21, 62, 94—95. (H. Kindermann) 

URGHAN . UrghanUn, the artificially 
.wind-blown musical instrument known 
as the organ. It also stood for a certain stringed 
instrument of the Greeks like the ’SpyesvQv of Plato 
(RepubL, 399c); see Mas^dl, Muru^ al-Dhahab (viii. 
91) where the urgjhan is a stringed instrument, and 
the urghanSn is an artificially wind-blown instrument. 
The word was used by the Persians, it would seem 
(Burhan-i kati^), to denote a species of vocal 
composition somewhat similar to the mediaeval 
European qrganum* Of the artificially wind-fed 
musical instrument the Muslims were acquainted 
with two types, the pneumatic organ and the 
hydraulic organ, the latter being known iii two 
forms, an hydraulic air compressor ahd an hydraulic 
pressure stabiliser: Both Plato (Burhan-i and. 
Aristotle; *5^? Fa^r* sd^Dln 




91) in an oration before al-Mu'tamid (d: 893),' 
and in both cases the instrument is referred to the 
Byzantines. For later references see the Kitab al- 
AHak of Ibn Rusta (B.G.A,, vii. 123) where it* 
is written urkanU of, in Dozy); the 

Mafatik aNUlum (p. 236) as the ur g hangn ; 
the Ikhwan al-SafS^ (Bombay ed., i. 97) who 
describe an hydraulis; the Fihrist (p. 270, 285); 
the xth century Syriac-Arabic lexicographers (Payne- 
Smith, Thes, Syr., p. 977 — 978); Ibn Sina in the 
Shif"^ (fol. 173) and the RasdHl fi H-Hikma 
(p. 77) which has instead of (cf. the 

J - 

modern in M.F.O.B., vi. 29; and in 

Freytag, Chrest., p. 74); Ibn Zaila in his Kitab 
al-Kdft (fol. 235V); the xith century Glossarium 

Latino-Arabicum (p. 563: Ibn Hazm in 

Spain (Saftnat aUMulk, p. 473); Ibn Abl Usaibi'a 
(ii. 155, 163) who gives the names of Arab organ 
constructors; al-Amuli in the Naftlis al-Funun 
(fol. 439^^); Ibn Ghaibi in the Djamil al-Alhjdn 
(fol. 78); and Ewliya^ Celebi (Travels, i/ii, 226). 

In the Fihrist (p. 270; cf. p. 285) MSrttts or 
Mfiristus [q. v.] is given as the author of works 
on the flue-pipe organ (urghanun al-buki) jid 
reed-pipe organ iurghanun al-zamrt). This notice . 
is also given by Ibn al-Kifti (p. ‘322) and Abu 
’l-Fida^ (T(Prlhh Mukhjasar al- Bashar, p. 156). 
These works by Muristus have been preserved, 
and copies may be found in several libraries (Bairfit, 
Constantinople, and the British Museum); The 
texts of the Bairilt MS. have been published in 
the Machriq (ix.) by Pere Cheikho, and translations 
in part or in full have been done by Baron Carra 
de Vaux in French, Professor Dr. Wiedemann in 
German, and Dr. Farmer in English. 

The pneumatic organ. The instrument 
mentioned in the Kitab al-A ghdnl (SasI ed., ix. 
90) was probably a pneumatic organ. That which is 
described by Maristus is a very primitive type of 
instrument in which the bellows are inflated by the 
mouth, a method which, prior to the discovery 
of the Muristus treatises, was hitherto only surmised 
(Encyclopcedia Britannica, xitk ed., xx. 266), Muris- 
tus calls it the urghamm al-zamrl, i, e. the reed- 
pipe organ. The organ described by Ibn GliaibI 
is the type known as the portative. 

The hydraulic organ (hydraulic air com- 
pressor) became known to the Muslims through 
the Arabic versions of Philo’s “Pneumatics” {^*75^ 
Filun fi V- Ifiyal dl-Ruliantya wa-Mihhflnl^ df 
Ma^), Hero's “Pneumatics” and “Mechanics” (A*®, 
al-Ifiyal al-Ruhdntya) and the “Automatic Wind In- 
strumentalist” (^an^at Alat al-Zamir) of Archimedes 
and Apollonius of Perga. On this principle the ; 
BanlQi MusS devised their automatic organ which 
is described in a treatise entitled “The Instrument 
which Plays by, Iteelf (al-Alat dllatt iuzantndr birj 
nafsihU);.Thei text of the latter, edited by Professor 
My Gpllangettes^ appeared in the '}'M^hrjgjj^:i 

r^4^;whilstttanslatiqhs''have'.heen'W 
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Syriac by Yuhanna b. al-BaJrHf (d. 815). Here it 
IS a warhke'instrument which could be heard siity ^ 
milra (cf.. Farmer, i„ Oritntal Musical ', 

ns^ununts^ chap. 3, p. for an edited text : 

instrument is fully clescribeci i 
by Munstus, and the type is certainly anterior to I 
those dealt with by either Hero or Vitruvius. Unlike i 
the (Jdrabiis, hirdaulls) and the Syrians j 

\Jteaihula\ the Arabs did not borrow the Greek i 
word Muristus calls it the ur^anun \ 

al-bu^i^ i, e. the flue-pipe organ. ! 

At no period of Muslim history in the East I 
was the organ considered an instrument of music i 
in the same sense as the ’^Ud (lute), nay (flute), ! 
^anun -kamandja (viol), or duff ' ! 

bourine; for Muslim Spain cf. Sajlnai ai-Muik, i 
P* 473 )* It was probable only accepted a.s one »if ' 
the many interesting mechanical devices {khal) j 
such as the clepsydra, the musical tree, and* other i 
marvels which became popular from the time of 
Harun onwards (see Hauser, Ober das Kitab al- 
Erlangen 1922; /r/., viii, 55). At the 
same time it is highly probable that the Muslims 
were the cause of the hydraulis being re-adopted 
in the East, and perhaps in the West. In Byzantium, j 
the hydraulis appears to have died out. The prin- j 
ciple of the hydraulic pressure stabiliser had been 
superseded by the barystathmic principle of the 
weighted blast-bag as in the pneumatic organ. 
When, at the close of the vui*h or beginning of 
the ixth cenliK-y, the Muslims began to build the 
hydraulis which had become known to them through | 
translations from the Greek (MSristus probably), | 
the Byzantines re-adopted the instrument which 
they had discarded centuries before and of whose 
construction they had probably lost all knowledge. 
The story that HarSn presented an organ to 
Charlemagne ffist, Htiiraire de la 
467 ; Larousse, Le grand dict{onncttre\ do., ta grande 
encyclopedie\ Hopkins and Rirabault, The Organ \ 
Grove, Dictionary of Mnsic ; Audsley, Art of 
Organ Building \ aUMachriqy ix. 20) Is a fable 
which can be traced to a note in Lee Chevaliers 
du Cygne of Madame De Genlis. Even the event 
chronicled in mediaeval works (Monuinenta Ger^ 
tnaniae historiea^ i, 194) that Harun presented a 
clepsydra to Charlemagne is suspect in some 
quarters (/j/., iii. 469; iv. 333; supra^ ii. 271). 
Cl. Huart {Hisioire des arabes^ ii. 107) and Heyd 
{JList. du commerce du Levant^ \, 90) are certainly 
in error in saying that “instruments of music” 
were among these gifts of HOTn to Charlemagne. 

On the other hand, it would seem quite likely 
that it was due to the MuiJials that the organ 
(? hydraulis) was introduced into China. In the 
Ghihese V^n we are told that an organ 
was “presented by the Muslim kingdoms in Chung- 
t^ung” (1260—1264), whilst another work informs 
^ ;u^ was “an offering from the lands of the ( 

West” and that improved it (7. 

B. A, S,y Chma Brdneh, 

We may huppoise that the original instrument 
to ICubUai, and that 
it was made in Syria, where instruments of this 
t:ype being constructed at this time (Ibn 
Sv/; -^y : Abi-X^aibi^f^n. i63);>-^3ome -Persian .feico- . 

^ ; y ; giagk^{Bdchar iht. iUlmtba^ 

{ ^ as “an hydraulic musical, instrument” . This cannot 

yoi ; :;hyd*^ic 

er : hidih'- 




bibliography of the subject see Farmer, The 
Organ of the Ancitnts\ Trcm Eamm S^.'nrrce? 
(J/ebre 7 i*^ .Syrhii: and Ara&U}^ London 1931 ; 
and E. Wiedeir.ufisi, ByzaKtin'.scfie una aralnschc 
akttsiirche Instruuh^ntf ( J ren-h^ jar die Ge.chichte 
der NaturiTiseeHscho/iCti unJ der Teehnik, vhL), 
Leipzig st)£9. In addiuoa ‘a thoisc ri3;.;rd.;aned 
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Le Uvre des apparciis pneumufit/ues st des 
machines hydrauliques^ par Thilon de Hyzanee (iV, 
xxxvni,), Baris T Invmiion de T ky- 

drnuhs i^kezue des etudes grccques^ xxs,), Paris 
1908; do., Notices sur deux manusirits arabes{fj* 

A., *891); t\o.f Notes d'kistiurs des sdenas {y,A,^ 
Nov.-bec. 1917): E. Wiedemaim, Cher Musik- 
automiten Ifci den Arabetn (Centcmtn'o delta 
Nascita Jilickele A»m* i^ 1909); Wiedemann and 
Hauser, Ghr des Archimedes,,,, {Nova acta, 
Abhindl. der ICuistrl, Zeop.* Carol, Dmtschen 
Akad. der Natmforscher^ voL 103), Halle 1918; 
see also vol. too of the same publication for €ber 
die Uhren im Berekh der klamischen Null nr \ 

Ibn SUi 5 , ak§hifil\ India Office MS., N'\ 18 xi; 

Ibn Ghaibi, Dfamf' aZAlhunt Bodleian Libiary 
MS., Marshj 828; Ibn Zaila, Nitab al-Kuf^ 
Brit. Museum MS.. Or. 2361 ; al-Amnli, Nafcfh 
al-Funtm,^ Brit. Museum MS., Add, 16827^ 
Archimedes, fllai Apollonius, Sdtfal 

aZZamir,^ Brit. Museum MS., Add, 23391, 

(H. G. Farmer) 

URUfil, an early 0 1 1 o m an h i s t o r i a n , 
was the son of a silk merchant named 'Adi I and 
was born probably in Adriaoople in the middle 
of the xvth century. Of his career so far we only 
know that he vvas employed as a probably 

in his native town. Where and when he diedj, is not 
recorded, I'rudj b, 'Adil is the author of the oldest 
so far known prose history of the Ottoman empire. 

His work called the TaivarikE'i Aid %^fifnan 
deals xvhh Ottoman history from the beginning 
down to the reign of Muhammad II the Conqueror.^ 
When he is not describing events within his own 
experience he relies on earlier sources, among 
which we may suppose the most important was 
the Manahib-name of Yakhsbi Fakih. As the text 
of the chronicle agrees in many passages word for 
word with the later anonymous Tau^rl^A 'Aid 
both works prbliably go back to a common 
.source. The account of events in the reign of 
Muhammad 11 Is fuller, as he probably lived through 
them in near-by Adrianople. How far down Urudj 
brought his annals cannot be definitely staled, as 
the man uscript found by F. Babinger iii the Bodleian 
in i927 (Rawi. Or, 5) is incomplete at the end, and 
the second manuscript since discovered in the South 
Slav Academy tii Agram (Coll, Babinger, N®, 673, i.) 
also breaks olf preinaturelyv An edition of the 
Oxford tcxt/along with a Cambridge variant was 
given by F, Babinger in Quellenwttke det 
iHamsflkn ^HfifttU 0 Si ' yql,,' U.,. 1925- wUh’''th,e iRti-- . 
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with a Nachtrag (Hanover 1926) with corrections 
and emendations. 

Bibliography'. F. Babinger, G. 0 . 

p. 23 where further details are given. 

(Franz Babinger) 

^UTAIBA (*=Uteibah, ‘UtSbah, "^Oteiba, 'Ot^ba, 
also OttSba; now usually written 'Ataiba, ‘Ateyba 
[fiisba: 'Ataibi, ‘AtabI; pi. pauc.: el-'Ateyban, 
^AtabSn] etc. ; in their own pronunciation, however : 
‘^Otabe, msba : ‘Ot^bi^pl. pane.: 'Otbin [J. J. Hessp, 
the largest and most powerful Beduin 
tribe in modern Central Arabia., secorid 
in importance only to the ^Anaza [q. v.] of all in 
the Peninsula. 

The name ‘Utaiba (in form a diminutive of 
'Utba) is applied in the older literature not to a 
tribe (the only isolated instances are several times 
in Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi, al-^/h^l, Cairo 1316, iii. 61, 
the variant Banu ^Utaiba alongside of ^Uyaina as 
belonging to the Yarbu^ b. Hanzala) but to persons 
of whom the three best known deserve at least a 
brief mention*. 'Utaiba b. al-Hari£h b. Shihab al- 
Yarbli'i known as Saiyad al-Fawarts^ one of the 
most celebrated heroes of the pre-lslSmic w’ars of 
the Tamim against the Bakr; ^Utaiba b. al-Nahhas 
al-^Idjli, general and representative of al-MuUianna 
b. Haritha who, among his other victories, defeated 
the* Taghlib [q. v.] at Siffin in 14 (636); lastly 
^Utaiba b. Abi Lahab, who married Muhammad’s 
daughter Umm Kulthvim (cf. F. Wustenfeld,.^tf^w*r, 
p. 366 — 367; Ibn Duraid, Kitdb al-Jshtikak, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 42, 138, 208, 215; Ibn Kutaiba, 
Kitab al-Mc^arif^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 37, 60 — 61; 
70; Tabari, i. 2206—2208; Ibn al-Athir, ii. 343- 
344)- 

The ^Utaiba trace their genealogy back to 
Mudar and claim to belong to the Kais-'AilSn 
[q. V,] (Doughty, op. cit..^ ii. 355, 367; the state- 
ment made by AlSsi, Tc^rt^ Nadjd.^ Cairo 1343, 
p. 88, that they belong to the Kahtan is due to 
a confusion with the Banu 'Utba or 'Atib; cf. 
Kalkashandi, Nikayat aUArab.^ BagJjdSd 1332, 
p. 285 with Suivaidi, Saba^ik al-^ahab^ Bombay 
1296, p. 45). They are divided into two main 
groups; the Ruwa^a (in form like Ruwala [q. v.] : 
see Noldeke, in Z.D.M.G.^ xl. [1886], p. 182; 
also Rawaqah [nisba : Rauqt] and Ruqah) and the 
Barka (Baraqah [msba : Barqdwi], also BarkS). Their 
further subdivision is very variously given : Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, i. 197 divides the Rawaqah 
n^nto 6, the Baraqah into 10 tribes, the Handbook.^ 
i. 69 into II or 1 8 clans, while F. Hamza, op. 
cd.^ p. 179 — 182 distinguishes three or four fa khdh 
with a number of ^as^tra and ^a^.ila'^ of all these, 
the names of which vary much in detail, we need 
only mention the Hibata (Dhawi 33iubait) who 
belong to the Ruwaka and according to their shai]^ 
still surpass the “RuSiqa and Barqa” in importance 
(Philby, op. cit., i. 205, cf. 181, 194). — Statistics 
of the , year 1818 estimate the fighting forces of 
the 'Utaiba of the HidjSz at 100 horsemen and 
10,000 foot, those of the Na^jd at 800 and 2,000 
respectively (A. Sprenger, in Z.D.M.G.y xviii. 
[1863], p. 2X5, 222). Palgrave, ii.; 8 

puts them at in all, but Doughty, ir. 367 

only 6,900. The largest figure is that given .by 
; al-pktanlinr (al^i^la] 
inttoa;: ■ 52)5^20^000; T 


hadidp route and the Central Arabian steppes. 
Their grazing-grounds extend over loo leagues east 
of Medina and Mecca as far as al-Kasim and al- 
Washm, in the south to the dlrcCs of the Kahtan 
Bukum, Shalawa and Subai*^; in the west and north 
their neighbours are the Harb, who sometimes 
penetrate as far as the caravan road from Buraida 
to Mecca. In the wide area over which they lead 
their nomadic existence there is hardly a single 
settlement; it is in the east, in al-'Arid, al-Sudair 
al-KasIm and in al-Mudhnib (al-Midhnab), that we 
meet with settled ^Utaiba of the Bar]^a branch 
where they have mixed wdth other tribes; in the 
west, the Ruwaka form a part of the population 
of al-Ta^if. The dir a of the ‘Utaiba is rich in 
springs and in the winter and early autumn there 
is regular although not considerable rainfall; as 
a result this region possesses in places very good 
pastures and the rearing of sheep' and camels, 
especially black camels, is one of the main activities 
of the ‘Utaiba which brings them fame and wealth. 
The meat in al-TaTf, for example, comes almost 
exclusively from their sheep; their country is also 
rich in game {Handbook.^ i. 64, 67-68, 70, 604 
[their most important settlements]; Doughty, ii. 
367, 426, 525; Philby, i. 122, 280). 

We know very little of happenings of any im- 
portance in the history of the "^Utaiba before 
the xixth century. According to Burckhardt ( Travels 
in Arabia.^ ii, 106), they occupied also the Wadi 
Fatima in the xviBh century and "^ere driven out 
of it by the Harb [Handbook.^ i. 122). C. Niebuhr 
{Beschreibung von Arabien, p. 388) mentions some 
‘^Utaiba who came from the HidjSz to the region 
of the Muntafil^ and had submitted to this great 
tribe. The history of the ^Utaiba in the last hundred 
years is a reflection of the various wars between 
the powers in Nadjd and Hidjaz, who all endeavoured 
to win this important tribe over to their interests. 

At the conquest of the Wahhabi kingdom by the 
Egyptians, their leader Ibrahim, son of Muhammad 
^All, in X 81 6 induced the 'Utaiba and various ‘^Anaza 
tribes by threats and bribes to assist him against 
'^Abd Allah b. Sa'ud. When Faisal b. Sa'ud led 
the war of liberation against Egypt, his son 
^Abd Allah in 1850 defeated the eastern 'Utaiba 
at the watering-place of al-A^iab, while the Grand 
Sharif of Mecca Muhammad b. ^Awn took the 
western 'Utaiba as well as tribes of the Mutair 
al-'AlwiyIn under his protection. Nolde, op. dt..^ 
p, 66 distinguishes between 1842 and 1872 no less 
than nine different powders continually at war with 
one another in Nadjd, among them the 'Utaiba, In , 
1872 the principal chief of the 'Utaiba Muslit b^ 
Rubai'^an plundered the western settlements of al- . , 
Riyad, whereupon Sa'Sd b. Faisal made a raid as 
a reprisal into their territory; he had however to 
retire defeated and was himself severely wounded. 
After the ^Utaiba in T88x and 1882 had plundered 
many camps of the Harb tribes who were subjects , ■ 
of Ibn Raghld, they also attacked the latter in the . i 
I summer of 1883 but were completely defeated in ; 

I al-'Arwa; they , suffered a similar defeat in 1884, ; 

I when they were allies of 'Abd Allah b. Sa‘5d: In . ' 
L the yjsar 1897 xhembers of the house of Ibn 
j^ned the: Grand Shnrlf of Mecca ^Awn al-Rafi^:-;V 
‘•.and: ■iiwith;;' the he! jv ;■ of the -Hith^and . 
l.;l9^^S^i[ittpaigns; - the-- ■pbs^sibns. 

;■ ipL-. ap tumxt ; ■ of ' "%9PJ ■ V 5 
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by Ibn Sa M with an army of these same tribes- i ! 
men. Henceforth the sympathies of the 'Utaiba ! 
mclmed more and mote to the Grand Sisarif ai- ! ! 
though they were for most part members of the i , 
confederation of tribes led by Ibn Sa'ad. In 1910- 
iplt ^usain b. 'All with 'Utaiba, Ijtarb and Mulair 
troops took the deld against Muhammad b. 'Alt 
al-Idnsi in al-'Asir supported by Ibn Sa'Bd’s 

same time the son of the ^arlf, i 
Abd Allah, appeared in al-Kasim, saying he ^vas j 
intervening on behalf of the ^Utaiba, whose rights i 
had been infringed by «Abd al-'AzIz b. Sa'ud. j 
The latter promised to make the Sharif an annual i 
payment of 4^000 and to secure the ^Utaiba i 
freedom from tribute, but he did not keep his i 
protmse. Scarcely had 'Abd Allah returned to the | 
^idjaz, than 'Abd al-'Aziz broke the treaty and made I 
war on the 'Utaiba because they had given shelter j 
to fugitive rebels of the house of Ibo Sa'ud. In < 
1915 'Abd Allah again attacked him: he advanced j 
into the province of al-Sudair in Nadjd, forced | 
the eastern 'Utaiba to pay tribute and won a victory 1 
over the Barriya, the allies of the Mutair and sub- i 
jects of Ibn Sa'ud. The G^atgha^ incident of 1918, 
brought about by an attack by 'Utaiba upon 
l^wan at prayer, again strained relations between 
the ^arif and Ibn Sa'sd (Philby, i. 313 sq.). The 
history of the recent rise of the Wahhabi king- 
dom is closely associated with the name of the 
leader of the 'Utaiba; SultSa b. BidjSd. The oc- 
cupation of*alrTa’if by a section of his forces in 
1924 led to the surrender of Mecca and the 
further extension of the Wahhabi kingdom in the 
west. The energetic Ibn Sa'Sd put a sudden end 
to his pernicious part as leader of the IkkwTm 
along with Faisal ai-Dawi§Ij, chief of the Mulair. 
Finally Ibn Sa'Qd’s brother 'Abd AHSh b. 'Abd 
al-Rahmln in . 1929 destroyed the important colony 
oi Taiwan at aI»Gha tg hat (al-Gbutghut) and scattered 
the remnants of the 'Utaiba who' followed Ibn 
Bidjad. With the restoration of peace and order 
in Ibn Sa^Qd’s kingdom this tribe is also enjoying 
a peace it has never before known. 

Doughty, ii. 24, 367, 426, describes the 'Ataiban 
as honourable, civil-spirited and hospitable Bedouins 
who are stout in arms \ they are said to be better 
fighters than the KahitSn and not soon treacherous. 
They are of more stable mind than most of the 
Bedouins; there is less fanaticism in their religion 
than moderation. According to Philby, it. 220, 
however, they surpass all other tribes of Arabia 
as thieves. As to their relations with their neigh- 
bours, they are hereditary enemies of the power- 


ful Harbjwith the two smaller tribes in tbesourh. 
the Bukdin and Shalawa, they are geaeraily or. good 
terms, but often at feud with the KahtSn. — Ac- 
cording to J. J. Hess, the language of tiie 'Ot^beh 
does not differ very much from that of the Kahtan 
and Is archaic in as much as it has preserved the 
passive and the tanwtn throughout (but siot the 
case-endings) [persona! .informraion], 

B i b li og rap h y ; (with the exception of works 
already cited in fuli); W. G. Palgrave, Nurra- 
fiZ‘e of a ri>ar*s journey .... (iSih — 
London 1S65, i. 31, I7i*-I72; sh 54, 72, 84; 
C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
Cambridge iS88, i. — U., index, s. v, 'Ateyha; 
J. Euting, Taghuch cimr Beise in Inmr^Arahien^ 
i. (Leyden |89()), 64 ii. (Leyden 1914), 
226 siji,\ E. Xolde, Behe nach Innsrarabieny 
Kurdistan und ArmenUn^ Braunschweig 

1895, p. 47, 54, 66 — 69, 74; T. E. Lawrence, 
Bevolt in the Desert^ London Z927, p. 26, 43, 
84, 287; do., Seven Pillars of Wisdom^ London 
* 935 , P* * 37 i * 97 — *98, 204 » 49 «>— 494 v H. 
St. J. B. Philby, The Heart of Arabzety London 
1922, index, eap. i. 122, 147, 155 sq.^ t$o sq.^ 
194, 205, 313^7.; 11,213,220,297; do.yArabia 
of the Wahhabis^ London 1928, index, s. v. 
’Ataiba; of spect*!! value for the history of the 
'Utaiba is his work Arabia^ London 1930 and 
A. Musil, Norihern New York 1928, 

p. 268 — 28S; cf. also A. Must!, The Manners 
and Customs of the Pwala Bedoutm^ New' York 
1928, p. 264, 29S, 364. — Also; Amin al- 
Kail^^ni, Ta^riM A^a^'d 7 oa-Mz 4 lhahatihi Bairut 
1928; Fu^ad IJamza, ICalb ^azirat aid Arab ^ 
Mecca 1352; Hafi^ Wabba, ^azfrai aA^Arab 
ji ^AKarn aAUiArztty Cairo I 354 j indices, s.v. — 
For the travel literature in general see A. iSehme, 
Arabien und die Araber sett kunderi Jahren^ 
Haile 1875, P* 39 i 292, 298, 305, 311; D. G. 
Hogarth, The Penetration of Arabia^ I.,ondon 
1905, p. 109, 267, 274, 291, 296, 325; further; 
A Handbook of Arabia^ compiled by the Geogr, 
Section of the Naval Intelligence Divishmy i, 
(London n.d.), index, .s.v. Ateibah;:cf. also J. 
G. Wetzstein, in Zeiischrifi fur allgem^ £td* 
hunde^ N. S., xviii, (1865), p. 494 — 495, cf. 
419 and 547; lastly: J. ] Beduimnnanten 
aus ZentralaraHeny in Sb. Ak, Wiss, Heidelberg^ 
phil.-hist. Klasse, iii. (1912), part 19 (coUection 
of names, mainly 'Utaiba) [Prof, Hess also pos- 
sesses, as he tells me, a list of the tribal divisions 
of the 'Otabeh]. (H. Kindermann) 


W 


with slight Central Sumatra) and wherever the individual 
modificatw^^^ wi#/ [q. v,] among the f right to land is restricted by a higher law, no 

Indian Archipelago), pieces of ground can be made wakap by individuals, 

The instituddn is wrilkaowD ;^ ia the part of Java lohabited by Javanese. ; 

are hdwever ef only; they The prey^iliog opinion, in keepk^^ 

regards pi^hUc ihstitutions serving religious 

.^ith;::ClaShi»gf wkh native l-.as;, e. g/'mosqueS .:wUh::the. grqto'pn, which: - V':, 

single; ■dhey-iaiw"h«iU-and::eemj5teries,i':;eyen:hfe 

•exiw^y:aripnUte<L;-^^Theadmim^ 
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estates, wherever there is a court for religious 
affairs, is in the hands of the judge representing 
the authority, namely on Java and Madura; else- 
where the rule seems to be that the peisonnel of 
the mosque administers if no napy is provided for. 

Bibliography', C. van Vollenhoven, Hit 
adatTicht van X^ederlanJsck~Indie^ ii., Leyden 
1931, p. 166 sqg.\ Koesoemah Atmadja, De 
Mohantinedaansche vrome stichUngtn in Indie 
The Hague 1922 (contains a list of known wakap). 

(R. A. Kern) 

al-WAWA’ al-DimashkI, Abu ’l-Farasi Mu- 
hammad B. Ahmad al-GhassSnI, an Arab poet 
of the second rank of the time of the HanidSnid Saif 
al-Dawla [q.v,], who died, probably in Damascus, 
after the year 370 (980). Of his life we only know 
that he was a crier in the fruit-market in Damascus 
(on this Bar al-Bittihlk cf. H. Zaiyat in Mack,,, 
xxvii., 1929, p. 7^^ — 7^4)0 whence probably his 
epithet (cf. Ibn Awa,, vulg. Syr.-Aiab. wawJ,, 
jackal; according to other statements = 
stutterer, stammerer). Arab scholars usually reckon 
him in the ciicle of Saif al-Dawla. As he seems 
never to have left Damascus, his kafida% addressed 
to Saif al-Dawla (N®. i , ii. and viii. of the Biwan) 
must have been written during the latter’s stay 
there in 333 (945) or 335 (946). His second patron 
was the influential Damascus magnate al-Sharif 
al-^\kitl (Ahmad b. Hasan b. Ahmad b. ^Ali), 
who died about 368 — 378 (978 — 988), to whom 
the second half of his longer poems is dedicated 
(ii., V., vi., vii.). Like the society he describes in 
his poems he inclined to modeiate §lii'i&ni. 

Maftdas Eulogistic were not his strong point. 
In these he followed in the footsteps of AbS 
TammSm [q. v,] or of his contemporary al- 
Mutanabbi’ [q*''^*]i whom direct borrowings 

can be found. More successful are his short poems 
on the usual subjects of love, w’ine, and nature. 
They do not however show any great oiiginality 
and resemble very much the similar poems of Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz. Nevertheless they cannot be denied a 
ceitain freshness and vaiiety. He is also somewhat 
independent in the use of metres with a preference 
for lively ones (like hhiflf or mnnsa}ih)\ he is 
also responsible for several attempts at the 
strophic foim. 

Al-WaVa^ was popular with his contemporaiies 
and with later generations. In 385 (995) al- 
Tha^alibi [q. v.] was able to use a manuscript of 
Ijjis Biwan in Nishablir; al-Hariil [q.v,] based a 
makama on his verse; sometimes he is quoted in 
the 1 00 1 Nights (cf. J. Hoiovitz, in Edw, Sachau^ 
Festschiift^ Berlin 1915, p. 378); at a later date 
his Btwan was copied not only in Mecca or Cairo 
but also in the Ma^rib. The material for a critical 
edition of the text is unsatisfactory: all the MSS. 
so far available are fragmentary and unreliable 
(to the six described by KraCkovskij, op, cit,,^ may 
now be added another not yet closely examined 
in a private collection in al-SamSwa in the ^IrS^; 
see ZaidSn, Tctrikk Adab aULugha al'^Arabtya,, iv., 
Cairo 1914, p. 142, N®. S). The BlwUn printed 
in 1913 gives in many places an unsatisfactory 
text and must now be revised with the help of 
the works that have since appeared. 

It is similar with the question of the authenticity 
of his works: al-WaVs^ was not an original poet 
with a distinct character of his own and many 
poems in the BlwHn are also ascribed to other 
earlier or contemporary poets. In view of the 


absence of a satisfactory manusciipt tradition and 
inieinal evidence we must await the discovery of 
reliable old manuscripts. 

B i b li o^rap hy : I. Krackovskij, Abu 'l-Fara^ 
al-lVa^wa^ al-BimasJiki,, Leyden-Petrogiad 1913-. 
1914 (edition of the Biwan with Russian trans- 
lation and a full study with references to earlier 
literature. — Tianslation into German of the main 
themes in the pieceding study by B. Ebermann, 
in hlamica,, iii., 1927, p. 238 — 241; full synopsis 
of contents in Th. Menrel, in Archiv Orientdlni,, 

11., 1930, p. 56—63; the more important reviews 
are by A. E. Schmidt in Jcu} nal des Ministej ittms 
fur Volkuutfklai * 91 5 i N®. 8, p. 387-406 
[Russ.]; D. S. Maigoliouth, in y.F,A.S„,i(^i^^ 
p, 821 — 822; K. V. Zettersteen, in AT. O., xii., 

1918, p. 171 — 172); M. Aiif el-Nacadi, 

sur ie celebye pot te damasuun Al-wdwd,, in R. A, 
A.B.,, 1924, p. 339““348; al-Zmukli, 

111., Cairo 1928, p. 847; M. Sadraddin, 
daulah and his Timev,, Lahore 1930, p. 16 1 — 
162; J. E. Saikis, Bhiionnatre encyi.lopedique 
de bibliogi aphic arabe,, Caiio 1930, p. 1909. 

_ (Ion. Kuaisciikuwsky) 

WUDJUD (a.), being, existence and 
Mawi>jUd, b e in g, e X i s t i n g, nre the most common 
terms for the subject of Aiistotelian metaphysics 
(ra gTv£i£/, rb ' 6 v). Before Aiistotle found his way 
into Islam the eaily theological schools used (see 
Ash'ail, Makuldt,, i. 44 sq,^ 55, 70) as the com- 
monest conception thing {sha^) or t>ocly (^ism) 
wnth its qualities {fi/at) and disputed as to whether 
God should be called a r/la/' or a il/ism. From 
the logic of Aristotle were added substance (ovff/a, 
djawhar') with its accidents c^raf) 

as the highest categories, and then the question 
arose whether God came under the conception of 
djawhar (Ash'^ari, i. *55 ^v/^.)* these, the 

description of God by \hat^ or 4 j_awhar^ ueie 
unanimously 1 ejected by the Muslim community. 
The main conception of .\iisti»telian metaphysics, 
that of being (^v), had more success in establishing 
itself. It is tiue that the use of the word mawdjud 
with reference to God aroused misgivings: the 
reply was given that this teim only means that 
God is vtf lTtm (known) or loTim bi^nafsihi (self- 
existent) (Ashman, ii, 520 sqq^. But they were 
able to add existence (wu(5jud) to the many names 
and qualities of God and in the end even to speak 
of his necessary existence ; only the Muta'^zilis and 
many philosophers asserted that this existence is 
identical with being and not an additional quality. 

Mawdiud had already in classical Arabic usage 
the meaning of “existing, extant” (cf. Noldeke, Zur 
Granimatik des classischen Arabisck [Denkschriftm 
d. Ak, d. Whs,, Vienna, vol. 45], 1897, p, 18, 
note 2); wusjjud seems to be a later invention. 
But the connotation of these woids was considerably 
extended by the Arab translate! s from the Greek. 
For example not only vras the so-called objective 
reality but also the truth representing this reality 
described as being. Aristotelian metaphysics was 
not a pure ontology but was at the same time a 
theory of knowledge. It dealt, for example, with 
the theme of contradiction and the fundamental 
conceptions of theoretical sciences. 

To understand the following, it must be stated 
at once that this metaphysics is not a work from 
one mould. In the first place metaphysics should 
be the science of being, considered in terms of 
its first principles and causes, i. e. a doctrine of 
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principia. In accordance with this, the fourth book 
(A), really’ an independent woik, a collection of 
definitions, has placed atpx^ (principle), a/V/cv (cause) 
and arrotx^'iov (element) at the head of the teims 
to be discussed [cf. the article sauab in the Supple- 
ment]. This is a new interpretation and also a 
development of the young Aristotle, who criticises 
his master’s theory of ideas. Then however, the 
mature thinker, as a tradition established for cen- 
turies diked to regard him, came forward with his 
theory of substance (esp. Bk. vii. sqq.'). From this 
point of view not only being but also substance 
IpWtei) with its accidents, etc. is to be the real 
subject of metaphysics. This bringing in of the 
theory of categories [cf. makUlSt in the Supple- 
ment] is justified by the assertion that the individual 
substance is that which is most being. Alongside 
of these definitions (doctrine of principles and 
theory of substance) we find (esp. Bk. xii.) a third 
conception of the subject of metaphysics, namely 
that it is the science of the supersensually being, 
i. e. theology, doctrine of the unmoved mover of 
the world, and, according to a later addition, of 
the spirits of the spheres. This interpretation accords 
better with the doctrine of the principles than with 
the theory of substance. But Neo-Platonism was 
able to construct for itself an Aristotle, who star- 
ting from the Platonic investigation of principles, 
went through the world of experience of his 
categories and then returned with his theology to 
Plato. AristStle himself had made various attempts 
at harmonising, in as much as he defined metaphysics 
quite generally as the doctrine of the varied 
significances of being or the science of being as 
such Qhv 5 While the special sciences each 
deal with a piece of reality, metaphysics is to deal 
with the whole field of the existing, sensual and 
supersensual. On the one hand then, the existing 
in the multiple sense (analogue) is postulated; on 
the other, however, metaphysics is the one general 
and highest science which regards everything with 
reference to one single nature (4>vff<s) or o n e 
principle («p%5^); cf. Met.^ iv. 2, 1003a, 33 sqq. 
The existing as such thus became the fundamental 
concept of the system, which dealt not only with 
all existence but also with non-being (juj# liv, 
^adam). No definition can be given of such a 
conception : it is a KotvSv (general conception), does 
not mean substance, not even a substance of the 
second order. One can regard such general con- 
ceptions, like the one, the necessary etc., only 
intuitively as directly evident. The concept of 
of being is even confused with that of the one (^) 
(Afi?/., vii. 16, i04oh). The existing also agrees 
in the main with the concept of the thing. On 
this it may be noted that Aristotle made no meta- 
physical distinction between the being and existence 
of a thing. It is true that he talked of stages 
of being, of a hierarchical ordering of things, of 
a highest being. Already in his early work, jrsp? 

(Fragm.y ed. Rose, N®. i6), he deduced 
from the ascending order of perfection the necessary 
existence of a most perfect being, namely the divine. 
Probably rightly W. Jaeger (Aristoteles^ p. 161) 
regards this proof (= the argumenium ex gradibus 
of the scholastics) as the prototype of so-called 
ontological proof. In Aristotle this appears in very- 
close connection with his teleological view of nature. 

For the Neo-Platonists and the philosophy 
influenced by them the metaphysics of Aristotle 
culminate in the doctrine of God (Bk. xii.). 


From empirical consideration of sensually exis- 
ting, the philosopher had risen to rational con- 
templation of the most perfect being. The “unmoved 
movei” concluded to exist in physics wa.s now 
defined (Mef.^ xii. 7 “ 9 ) the eternal God, at once 
substance and eneigy (overlet nett hspysta). As the 
culmination of all being, as the first substance and 
the highest good, he is the necessarily existing 
(g| kvaywit^ lcrr;v i 5 v). This necessarily existing 
is unique and has only one activity — the divinest 
of all — thought (votJg). His thought thinks the 
highest, i. e. God himself as thought of thought 
(v 6 ti<rd^ voiiosaQ)^ and the world is guided by the 
eneigy of this thought. Being and thinking thus 
coincide with the One in God. 

According to the Neo-Platonist teaching, the First 
and the One i.s raised above the multiplicity of 
being and cognition (Efmeads^ iii. 8, 10; v. 2, i). 
But as the First contemplates itself it is at once 
thinking and being. So far as the self-contemplation 
of the First is cognition, being is a product of its 
thought. This is the starting point of the doctrine of 
emanation in Muslim thinkers. They speak however 
much less than their Greek predecessors of the 
supereternal, super existent (to iTrsfcstm rov ’Svro^), 
as they, like the “Pseudo-Theology” and the 
Libet' de Cansis^ identify the First and the One 
with God. According to this Pseudo-Aristotelian 
doctrine, God is the absolute being or the 
absolutely existing. It cannot be said that God is 
in the world, but rather that the world is in him, 
emanates from him and returns to him. According 
to the “Pseudo-Theology” of Aristotle, thought (vovq^ 
^akl) is the fii&t creature, according to the Liber 
de CauHs it is sometimes thought, sometimes 
being [cf. the article annIya in the Supplement]. 
In § 23 of the last named -work (ed. Bardenhewer, 
p. 103) wudjud is identified with cognition (yv^T/s 
== ma^rifd). Cf. in this connection the assertion 
of Aristotle (Met,^ xii, 9, p. io74h sql): “as the 
thought and the thinking mind is not different in 
all which has no matter, it must be the same” 
(see also E?meads^ v. 3, 5). 

The Ikhwan al-Safa^ also took part in such 
speculations about wudjud (esp. Ea^a^il, N®. 32 jy., 
35, 40). It is true that there are here echoes of 
Aristotelian terminology, but the development is 
Neo-Pythagorean, Gnostic and Neo-Platonic. The 
main theme is the theory of emanation. At the 
head of their abstract series is wiidjAd (= annlya 
in the Liber de Causis). The absolute being (tan^n 
al- 7 vu^ud) and the causer of all being is God 
(mtiwa^^id). 

FaiabI was the first to study the whole Aristotelian 
system of metaphysics and to try to systematise it. 
His materials were the works of the translators and 
the theological disputes of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. In a short essay on the tendencies 
of Aristotle’s work (Ahhandhingen^ ed. Dieterici, 
p. 34 sqq^, he points out that the latter does not 
contain, as many suppose without a knowledge of 
the matter, only the doctrine of immaterial being, 
i. e. of God, the intellect, the soul etc. There 
follows a list which looks like a classification into 
four; I. absolute being or the one and its opposites, 
non-being and plurality; 2. the kinds of being 
(doctrine of the categories); 3. the attributes of 
being (power, action, etc.); 4. the principles of the 
separate sciences. Then comes a brief survey of 
the content of the Metaphysics which, according 
to FSrSbi, consists of X2 chapters. The short second 
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chaptei (a) of the original is not mentioned and 
the two last chapters seem to be combined 

The first and the leal subject of metaphysics is, 
aocoiding to FSiSbi heie, absolute being {tiUwudjiud 
al-miitjak) t^r what is interchangealile with ii, the 
One {aUwah^d). But God is the principle (tnahla^) 
of being and of the One. 

A somewhat different formulation is given by 
the same writei in his Ihs^ al-^Ulum^ C'aiion.d, 
p. 6o sgq.^ where theology Qtlm ilahl = meta- 
physics) IS divided into three parts : i. on (sensually) 
existing things wa 'l-av^ycf^)^ in so 

fai as they are being; 2. on the piinciples of the 
special theoretical sciences; 3. on being that is 
not coiporeal and is not associated with a body 
(doctrine of God and his emanations). Here as 
theie, it is clear that the author was awaie of 
the attitude of the Peiipatetics but endeavoured 
to harmonise them and legaided the doctrine of the 
supersensual as the main thing This may be also 
seen in his other works, so far as they have sur- 
vived or are accessible to us. He endeavoured to 
bring not only Plato and Aristotle into haimony 
with one anothei in Neo-Platonic fashion, but also 
to piove that their philosophy was in harmony 
with the leligious teachings of Islam. As regards 
the lattei, God’s being had to be moie sharply 
distinguished from the existence of worldly things, 
and the spirits of the spheies, faded Greek gods 
of the stars, had to be identified with the heavenly 
angels. The Aristotelian distinction between the 
necessary and the possible being was modified and 
extended by Farabi (he had presumably prede- 
cessors in the theological dispute). Divine existence 
is absolutely necessary (wai^id^ syn. darnri)*^ it 
is completely one with the divine existence (^ 5 /). 
On the othei hand, the existence of the world 
and of all worldly things is in itself only possible 
{}numkiu\ but from the point of view of God, who 
thinks the being of all things ma/itya)^ 

necessary. Being and existence aie thus distinguish- 
able in all creatures. God however is the 
al-nni^ud simply. His creation means; granting 
existence to the lower beings. 

From the point of view of terminology, it should be 
noted that \'Okih.^^UvTtn{^Abhandlun^en^^^* Dieterici, 
p. 56 sqq^ existence is given the name wudjud, 
but in the Fu^us {ibid ^ p. 66 sqq^ also huwiya 
{ravrdv). On the substance of Farabi’s teaching 
which was continued by Ibn SlnS, see I. Madkoui, 
12 Organon d^Aristote dans le monde arabe^ p. 66 
sq.^ and his La Place d'al-FarSbJ dans Vecole phi- 
losophique nmsttlmane^ p. 78 sqq* 

Ibn Sina gives, as a part of his great work 
a freer account of the metaphysics of 
Aristotle in ten essays (generally accessible only in 
the German translation by M. Horten, Du Meia^ 
physik Avicennas^ Leipzig 1907 — 1909). In the 
fit St introductory essay (ch. 2) metaphysics is 
divided into four parts: i. the final causes of all 
being as such; 2. the prime cause out of which 
all caused as such flows; 3. the attributes of being; 
4. the principles of the special sciences. There is 
further given a somewhat obscure division of being 
into four, beginning with absolutely Immaterial 
being and ending with the corporeal, motion and rest. 
Both divisions into four as well as FSrabl’s above 
mentioned divisions, however, show Neo-Platonic 
influence in that they, far more than was the case 
with Aristotle, emphasise the immaterially being 
either as the starting point or as the end or object 


of all considerations (cf. in addition: C. Sauter, 
Avicennas Btatbciinng der arisfoitliscken Meta- 
phynk^ p. 46 sq»\ S. v. d. Bcigh, Epitome der 
Metaphysik des Ave; roes^ p. 153). But this did not 
prevent Ibn Sina fiom paraphrasing almost eveiy- 
thing that Aristotle deals with. Essays II-IV contain 
the doctrine of substance, i. e. the teaching regarding 
the categories considered ontologically. The fifth 
essay deals with epistemological conceptions, the sixth 
with the principles of being (doctrine of the four 
causes). The seventh essay attacks Plato and the 
Pythagoreans, while in the eighth the Aristotelian 
teaching regarding God is piesenledin Neo-Platoni- 
zing form. 'Ihe ninth deals with the doctrine of 
emanation. The last essay — only an appendix to 
the metaphysics — contains the piactical philosophy, 
in which the ethico-religious political theory of ibn 
SinS is outlined with echoes of Plato and Aristotle. 

On the whole he follows the main doctiines of 
Farabi. Thus he teaches that God is as, first 
cause of all, the absolute and necessarily existent 
whose existence is one with his being and his 
knowledge. His being (d/iat) is existence itself 
{wu^pTid bi-nafsiht) or true existence (7un^nd bi 
'l-^akikd). All possibly existing has its teal pie- 
existence in God’s knowledge and acquires thioiigh 
the intermediary of the spirits of the spheres, 
especially of the ^akl fa^^al^ a real mode of existence 
{wu^Ud ji '^I-d'yan'). And fiom this last spirit there 
comes to man not only leal existence but also 
cognition of the being and the existing {wtuj/itd fi 
H-adhati), Cf. the article ihN sInS. 

For sceptical and mystical leasons GJiazgll could 
not support FSiSbi’s and Ibn Side's teaching of 
the metaphysical distinction between being and 
existence. In many passages in his Tahajut (ed. 
Bouyges, index) he asserts that necessauly existing 
{rvad^ib al-wutjjnd') means wdth lefeience to God 
simply that he is without cause. Existence is a 
propiium of all that has being or reality and is never 
added to being as an accident. In his esoteric 
works he is inclined to the doctrine of the unity 
of all being {^vahdat al-w'i^Ttd'), 

This teaching — an absolute existentialism — , 
which goes far beyond the Aristotelian conception 
of the multiplicity of being and also beyond Neo- 
Platonism, was first developed by Ibn al-'Arabi (d. 
1240) and his school. Its supporteis weie usually 
called rvahdatiya or wu^ndJya. Their teaching is an 
intellectual mysticism — Neo-Platonist in character 
with a Gnostic expansion — which survives in 
Islam, especially in Persia. They call God the 
absolute being ( wu^Ud muilak) besides whom there 
is really nothing. The world is God’s manifestation 
(sTi^dvgia^ tadpalli) of his emanation {/aid). The 
beginning of the whole system is God’s self-contem- 
plation He sees within himself the being {haktl^a) 
of Muhammad. Then follow as first stages of the 
manifestation the four qualities or hypostases usually 
in this order: i. Him [yszmtPrifa^ cognition), nur 
(light), and (contemplation). Properly 

one should expect wudjud as the first manifestation, 
but the Neo-Platonic Muslim tradition, that Him or 
is God’s first creation, was probably too strong* 
This is indeed a characteristic of all intellectual 
mysticism, that thought precedes being. On Ibn 
'Arabl’s mysticism see the art. ibn ^aRabI, ^ar- 
MATiANS and ta§AWwuf; also; M. El mistko 
Murcimo Abenarahi^ Madrid 1925 — 1926; R. A. 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism^ Cambridge 
1921, esp. p. 82 sqq,\ Khaja Khan, Wisdpm of 
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the Prophets , ,.a synoptical iransL of nl AiabV^ 
Pusii^ uf-Hikam, Madias 1929. 

ihe Aristotelian doctiine of being and cognition 
was not without contradiction within itself. Ac- 
cording to it, the single substance, in its highest 
form the divinity, is the most existing., but the 
most conceivable is the knov^ ledge ot the geneial. 
Hence the tendency with reference to the sensually 
being to emphasise plmalism, but in the supei- 
sensual to approach monism by emphasising unity 
or highest synthesis Only intellectual mysticism 
from the time of Ibn ‘^ArabT repiesented a pio- 
nounced monism. The philosopher^-, on the other 
h?ind, FSiabl and Ibn SinS in the east, Ibn HS^dja 
and Ibn Rushd in the west, endeavouied to combine 
by varying shades of meaning the pluialism of 
physics with a tendency to metaphysical monism. 
Even the sober commentator on the work of 
Aristotle, Ibn Rushd, professes the doctrine of the 
unity of all rational souls. 

In the Tahdfut al-Tahafut (see ed. Bouyges, 
Index), Ibn Rushd defends the mam principles of 
the philosophy of his piedecessors in Islam, but 
agrees with Ghazali when the lattei 1 ejects the meta- 
physical distinction between being and existence. 
There is, he repeatedly assures us, a sensual and 
a supersensual being; both exist but aie expressed 
by analogy. He then blames Ibn SinS because the 
latter allows the existence of creational things to be 
added merely as an accident from outside to their j 
being. Perhaps this is only a dispute ovei woids. 
In any case, his view lies in the direction of their 
being an exalted being, the divine, compiehending 
all the stages of being, above all distinctions and 
contrasts of the sensual as well as supei sensual 
In the Epitome der Metaphysih des Averroes 
(see ed. by v. d. Berg, Introduction and p. 2 sqtj,^ 
7 sqq*>^ 155 sqq,)^ we have in the main a summary 
of Aristotle. Only the doctiine of God and the 
spirits of the sphere is expounded in a strongly 
Neo-Platonising fashion. The author rightly insists 
that the Aristotelian woik on metaphysics is un- 
arranged, But his own effoit to arrange it is 
ceitainly not a success. He wished to give an account 
of Aristotle’s teaching in five books: i. introduction 
on the task etc. of metaphysics and definitions of 
the terms used in it (these are mainly taken from 
the fifth book of the original; while on the other 
hand, Aristotle began with the conceptions of 
principle, cause and element, Ibn Ru§hd placed 
being {niaw^ud], existence [htmfyd\ and substance 
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al-ZAHAWT, Djamil Sid?!, the greatest 
Arabic poet of modern 'IrSlr, born in 
Baghdad on 29*^ Dhu T-Hidjdja 1279 (June 18, 
1863), died on Feb. 23, * 936 - His father Mu- 
hammad Faidi al-Zahawi, muft! of Bagdad, was 
if Kurdish descent of the house of al-BabSn, 
members of which had once been emirs of Sulw- 
maniya [q.v.]; according to a legend, they trace 
their family back to the famous Arab general 
gjalid b. al-Waljd [q.v.]. His grandfather lived 


for a time in ZahSw in Persia, whence the nisba. 
His mother was also of Kurdish descent. 

He was a pupil of his father in the tiaditional 
Muslim branches of learning; he also studied 
European leaining with equal zeal from the books 
available to him in four languages 

(Aiabic, Persian, Turkish and Kurdish); but he 
knew no European languages, His wide information 
and great natural gifts early procured him different 
offices; but his independent views and the reputation 
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of being a free-thinker h-'v*]) prevented him 

attaining a secure position In health also he suffered 
a great deal: in his 25th year he was attacked 
by chronic disease of the spine and in his 55‘k his 
left foot became lame. 

When a young man he was appointed a member 
of the board of education in Baghdad; later he 
acted as director of the state printing office, as 
editor of the official al-Zawi^ and as a member 
of court of appeal. In 1896 he was summoned 
to Istanbul. He took advantage of the journey to 
visit Egypt and make the acquaintance of Arabic 
liteiary and scientific circles there. In Istanbul he 
associated with the Young Tuiks, but instead of 
being banished was sent with a Turkish mission 
to Yaman. With great difficulty he obtained 
permission in Istanbul to return to his native land; 
he was only granted it on the express condition 
that he did not leave Baghdad. About this time 
appeared his pamphlet against the Wahhabis (a/- 
Fa^r al^sadtk^ Caiio 1323 = 1905; cf. 
xii., 1910, p. 466) and the first collected poems 
{aUKalim al-manzTwi, Bairut 1327 = 1909). After 
the Young Turk Revolution he was invited for a 
second time to Istanbul as teacher of Muslim 
philosophy and Arabic literature in the Univeisity. 
His lectures on the former subject were published 
in Turkish {HikmU~i islamtye Derslert). As a 
result of severe illness he had again to return 
home. In Baghdad he taught law in the School 
of Law, At this time his articles on the emancipation 
of women in ai^Mu^aiyad (synopsis in R, M. 
xii,, 1910, p. 467 — 470) of which he always remained 
an ardent champion, caused much excitement and 
even biought him persecution. Before the War he 
spent some time in Istanbul as deputy for Baghdad. 
Duiing the War and later he lived in Bagdad 
and held various offices, chiefly translating and 
editing. He endured many disappointments in these 
yeaib and declined the office of court poet and 
historian of 'Irak ofltered him by King Faisal. 
In the year 1924^ he again made a journey to 
Syria and Egypt; on his return he was elected 
a member of the Senate, and held the post for 
four years. To defend his sociological and other 
views, he published in 1926 a small periodical, 
aUTsaha^ of which however only six numbers 
appeared (see 'Abd al-Razza]^ al-HasanI, Ta^rlhh 
al-SahUfa al-VfSAtya^ Na^jaf 1935, P- 3^, N^. 39). 
He then retired into private life and led an almost 
-solitary existence in gieat poverty (cf. al-Rabita 
aUshar^ya^ Cairo, ii., NO. 2, Dec. 1929, p. 7).' 

Of his countless poems, scattered among the 
Arabic newspapers and periodicals of the principal 
Arab lands, only a few have been made accessible 
in collected form. Not until 15 years after the 
first was the second collection made; Rub'^ly'Ut 
aUZahawJ (Bairat 1924) and Dlwan aUZahawt 
(Cairo 1924; Ixii., 1925, p. 209). A 

selection from all periods is given in the collection 
aULubab (Ba^dSd 1928; cf. Af.S. 0 . 5 ., xxxi,, 
sect. 2 [1928], p. 207 — 210; selections in German 
transl. in Widmer, of, cii p. 20—49): the last 
IS called al-Aws&fll (Bagjidad 1934; cf. y,R.A.S. 
*936, p. 160— i6i). Many of his longer poems are 
chiefly accessible in periodicals, as e,g. an attempt 
m al-mursal,^ unrhymed verses ^Be^d Alf 

in aUBim,, xxxv., m 8, June 1927 
p. 913—917; a drama Rmayai Lail^ wa-Samtr\ 
m LuiJuitM-^Arah^ v,, 1928, NO. 10, p. 577—608; 
the poem describing the great floods in the ®lrglf: ; 


Nakbat al-Fallah,^ in al-Rabita al~skark7ya^ 1929, 
NO. 7, p. 23 — 26 (cf. al’Rahf wa '/•A'kui tf^ ibid,,^ 
No. 8, p. 18 — 22); the long poem ab-Tkaw)a fi 
'*UDia)iim {al-Diihiir^ i, 1931, N®. 6, p. 641 — 669; 
transl. by Widmer, op, p. 50 — 79), on account 
of which he was again accused of heiesy and 
atheism. All these collections as well as the 
separate poems are good examples of the practical 
application of his theories, to the exposition of 
which he devoted a number of aiticles and lectures 
and the introductions to his collections of poems. 
Poetry in all its aspects must be freed from the 
benumbed rigidity of tradition and only the norms 
of the language considered. (In the latter field 
al-ZahawI was a ‘defender of the living language 
of the people, which in his view must replace 
the present written language ; see R. M. Jl/., xii., 
1910, p. 670, 681 — 682). The rhymes may be 
be diverse, and even unrhymed verse is admissible 
the metres should not be restricted by al-Khalil’s 
theories. A renaissance of poetry could not be 
brought about by blind imitation of European 
masteis. Every poet must remain faithful not only 
to his own language but also to his own people. 
A list of some of the divisions of al-Zahawi’s 
Dtwan is sufficient to show that he had completely 
broken away from the old forms, like madik,^ 
hi^a^ &tc , : they are rather (philosophical 

subjects), aUhadltk §h,u^tin (epic tales), a?itn al^ 
ma^ruh (lament), wahy al-damtr (patriotic), a/- 
maFa (the women’s movement) etc: It cannot be 
denied that al-ZahSwi was a real innovator in 
Arabic poetry, in matter as well as form. He was 
gifted with real talent but generally he is deeply 
tinged with pessimism, which is not be wondered 
at in view of his life (we even find in him thoughts 
on suicide, which is remarkable for Arabic poetry : 
Diwan,^ p. 404). His poems are for the most part 
full of vigour and energy, composed in brilliant 
but simple language. Their power does not however 
prevent them from being frequently filled with 
deep feeling, cf. e.g. “The dying Stranger” {DlwTui, 
p. 103 — 105, translated in part into Ido by R. 
Nakhla, see xxxi., sect. 2 [1928], 

p. 169; German translation by Widmer, op, 
p. 10 — 12) or the most unusual lullaby {Diwan,^ 
p. 14) and “At the Grave of her Daughter” (/<5iV., 
p. 77 — 79 )- Less successful are his attempts to 
popularise his original scientific theories by putting 
them in poetical form (cf. e. g. on the powers of 
attraction and lepulsion ; Dvwan,^ p, 142 — 143, or 
the part played by the ether in the creation of 
the world: Rub^tyat,^ p. 190, N®. 251 etc.). 

Al-Zahawl is not only a poet but also scholar 
and failasuf. He is master of the traditional Islamic 
learning, as his polemic against Wahhabism and 
the various subjects on which he taught prove. 
He also studied natural science deeply and pro- 
pounded several remarkable theories, e. g. on 
electricity, on the power of repulsion (against the 
general theory of the power of attraction) etc. He 
defends them vigorously in many scattered articles 
and three collections: mmb aUK'^inm (Cairo 
1896), al‘BiadMb%ya isia-TaHtluha (BagJidSd 1326 
= 1910; cf. L. Massignon, in R,M,M„, xii., 1910, 
p. 567 — 570)^ aUMudjmal mimma arS (Cairo 1924, 
cf, R,M,M,, Ixii., 1925, p. 209—210; the latter 
the author thought particularly highly of; cf. 
Widmer, of, p, 7,^ 18), His doctrines were 
based purely on speculation and not on experiment. 
They met with little approval and were recognised 
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as mistaken even in Arabic scientific circles (e. g. 
in the pericJdical aUMiiktataf\ 

In addition to the above mentioned, he wrote 
on other subjects, e. g. on racing {al-Khail ua- 
Sibakuka^ 1896), chess (a large still unpublished 
collection: A^rak a£-Dama\ see Butti, Sihr al- 
S]if-r^ p. 13 and al-Adab al-^as}%^ p. 16) etc. 

It must be emphasised that his importance does 
not lie here but in the field of poetry. In modem 
Arabic belles-lettres he is undoubtedly a figuie of 
the first magnitude. He is also celebrated as a 
Persian poet;*his command of the language enabled 
him to give a translation of selected quatrains 
of 'Omar al-]^aiyam (JRubaHyat al-Khaiyam<^ Bagh- 
dad 1928: Peisian text of 130 quatrains with prose 
and verse translation made in 1925. Cf.G. Kampff- 
meyer, in M.S.O.S.^ xxxi., sect. 2 [1928], p. 2io- 
21 1 and F. Krenkow, in y^/i.A.S.^ 1929, p. 173 — 
174). Some European scholars will remember the 
appearance of al-Zahawi at the Firdawsi celebrations 
in Teheian in 1934 where his kasJdas in Arabic 
and Persian dedicated to Firdawsi met with great 
approval from his Persian hearers. 

B iblio gr aphy\ Biographical data of con- 
sideiable accuracy are available from his own 
statements: see his autobiography in Rtihl^lyat 
al-Zahawi^ Bairut 1928, p. in R. A. 

A,D.^ viii., 1928, p. 292 — 298 and (down 
to the year 1932 in German extracts from al- 
Zahawi’s letters) in G. Widmer, op. tvV., p. 2 — 
13. — Hiss views on the principles of poetry 
were several times elucidated by himself, see 
Muliddara fi in R. Butti, Sihr al^Sht^r, 

Cairo 1922, p. 17— -83*, Naz^ati fi in 

Dlwdn al-Zahawt.^ Cairo 1924, p. alifzU\ Kalima 
fi V-sS^iV, in al-Luhlib.^ Baghdad 1928, p. alifidal 
(German transl. by G. Kampffmeyer, in A/. 5 . 0 .S., 
xxxi., sect, 2, p. 207 — 210 = G. Widmer, op. 
r//., p. 14 — 17). — Of the Arabic literature 
devoted to him which includes many scattered, 
not easily accessible, articles, two articles by 
R. Butti deserve special mention : Sihr al-SJfi^r., 
Cairo 1922, p. 4-83 and al-Adab al-^as; I fi ah 

al-arabl.^ i., Cairo 1923, p. 5 — 66 (cf. thereon 
A. Schaade; see below); A. al-Raihani, Mttluk 
al-^Arab.f\..^ Bairut 1925, p. 381-387. [L. Cheikho, 
Ta^rtkk al-Adab al~^arabiya fi U-Rub^ al-auwal 
min al Karti al-Hihrln.^ HairUt 1926, p. 184 
mentions only his al-Kalim al-manzum with a 
note refuting the heresy ; J E. Sarkis, Dictionnaire 
encyclopidiqite de bibliographie Caiio 1929, 

p. 978 — 979 only gives his printed w-orks down 
to the year 19x9]. The scanty European literature 
in G. Kampffmeyer, Index.^ in M.S.O.S., xxxi., 
sect. 2 (1928), p. 205; also A. Schaade, 

Regungen in der UrUkischen Kunstdichiung der 
Gegenwart.^ in O.L.Z..^ xxix., 1926, col. 865 — 
872 and particularly the woik of G. Widmer, 
tfberiragungen a%ts der neu-arabischen Literatur., 
II. Der Hraqische Dichier Gamtl Sidql az-Zahawt 
aus Baghdad, AuiorisUrte Obersetzung mil einer 
Einieilung uber den Schrifts teller und zwei 
Bildnissen von ikm.^ Berlin 1935 (=: JT, /.,xvu., 
part I— 2, 1935) quoted above; 

Sidql az^Zakawu Ein islUmischer Modernist.^ in 
Zeiischrift fur Missionskunde und Religions- 
•wissensckaft.f xlix., 19349 P* 353 "* 3 ^i thereon 
W.I,, xvii., 1935, p, 130 sq.), 

(IGN. KrATSCHKOWSKY) 

ZALZAL, Man^TTr b, Cia'far ai^-Mrib, was 
a famous lute-player at the early 'AbbSsid ‘ 


court (Guidi, Tables alphabetiques du Kitah al- 
Agjmni.^ has Zilzil, whilst Caussin de Perceval 
loc. cit.\ Carra de Vaux, loc. Lit.\ R. d’Eilanger’ 
Al-Eanxhi, p, 47; and De Slane, Ibn Khallikan^s 
Biogfaphical Dictionary write Zulzul. This latter 
is the epithet applied to an agile young man and 
especially one playing so on a musical instrument, 
as al-Flruzabadi points out. On the other hand 
the MafaiVj al- llum., p. 239, and almost every 
MS. on Arabian music theory that 1 have consulted 
give the name as Zalzal). We do not know the 
date of his birth and although we do not lead of 
him in the Kitab a I- A gkanl until the leign of H5run 
(786 — 809) he was probably at the couit of al- 
Mahdi (775—785). He appears to have belonged 
to Kufa and was of humble origin but, under the 
tuition of the great virtuoso Ibrahim al-Mawsil 
(d. 804) [q. V.] whose sister he mairied, he became 
as Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi (d. 940) says: “the mos 
pleasant of the stringed mstrumentalists and withou 
an equal either before or after his time”. Indeed 
one day at the court of al-WSthik (d. 847), whei 
the abilities of lutanists was under discussion, IshSL] 
al-Mawsili (d. 850) [q.v.] claimed that Zalzal wa 
a better performer than Mulahiz, who was the fame* 
lutanist at the court (Zalzal was dead when thi 
incident took place; cf. Carra de Vaux, loc, cit, 
Caussin de Perceval, loc, cit,; Ribera, La music 
de las cantigas,, loc, cit,). According to the autho 
of the ^I^d al-farld, Zalzal was not a singer. 3 
was his outstanding skill on the lute Cud)y henc 
his name al-Dfirib (“the player”), that brough 
him fame, and he was the special accompanist t 
Ibrahim al-MawsilT, Ibn Djami' and Barsawma a) 
ZSmir (“the zamr player”). He incurred the dis 
pleasure of HSrHu and was flung into prison i: 
consequence, but, owing to the tact of Ibrahlr 
al-Mawsil! in introducing his name into the word 
of a song, his release was brought about. Hi 
experience in prison aged him and probably con 
tiibuted to an early death in 79X. During hi 
lifetime Zalzal had a well dug in Baghdad which 
at his death, was left to the city with suflicien 
funds for its upkeep. For centuries it was know: 
as the Birkat al-Zalzal. 

In the history of music Zalzal finds a place ai 
a reformer of the scale in having introduced i 
neutral third (22:27) among the fiets {dasatln 
of the lute. This is the interval ratio of this wusU 
zalzal according to al-Farab! (d. 950), but Ibn Sini 
(d. 1037) says that it was placed (at 32 : 39 
nearly half-way between the sabbaba and the Mifi 
sir frets (al-S^ifd^.^ India Office MS., N®. 18 ii 
fol. 1 73). This Dote,or itsapproximatation(i 25 : 153 
is still favouied in Arabic-speaking centres. H 
was also the inventor of an improved lute whic; 
he called the ^iid al-sJiahbut on account of its sbap 
resembling the fish of that name. The particula 
feature of this lute appears to have been the us 
of a separate neck and separate sound-chest. 1 
was considered a “ marvellous instrument, an< 
superseded the “Persian lute” which the Arabs had 
until then, made their most important instrumeni 
See vol. iii., p. 751 — 752, iv, 986. 
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p. 118-119, see index; do., Studies in Oriental 
Musical Instruments^ London 193^1 P* 95 — 9 ^i 
do., Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical In^ 
fluence^ London 1930, p 248;Caussin de Perceval, 
in y,A., Nov.-Dee , 1873, p. 548-55O; S^?; Carra 
de Vaux, Le ttaiti des rapports mustcaux^ P- 63 j 
Kibcra, La musica de las tantigai, Madrid 1922, 
P* 31 j 32, 355 translated into English as Music 
in Ancient Arabia andSpain^ London 1929, p. 50, 
52, 60; Ibn O^allikan, Biographical Dictionary y 

ed. de Slane, Pans- London 1843 — 1871,!. 21; 

do. , Wafayat al-A^yan^ Hdlaljj: 1882, i. 12; al- 
Khwirizml, Mafatih al-UlUnty ed. Van Vloten, 
Leyden 1895, p. 239; Lachmann, Mimk des 
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(feme Congres International des Oi lentalistes tenu 
en 188 j a Leide^ i. 61); do., Earliest Develop'‘ 
ment of Arabic Music {Transactions of the gth 
International Congress of Orientalists held in 
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musique arabe {ff-A.^ Nov -Dec , 1904, p. 403 
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(H. G. Farmer) 

ZIRYAB, Abu ’l-Hasan 'AlI b. NSfi^, was 
the greatest musician of Muslim Spain. 
He is said to have been given the nickname Ziryab 
on account of his being compared to a blackbiid. 
We do not know the dates of his biith and death. 
Dozy and Grove say, but without sufficient proof, 
that he was of Persian origin. Grove also says 
that he was born at Bagjidad ca. 800, but we do 
not know that this was his birthplace, and ceitainly 
this date for his birth is too late, since it is ex- 
pressly stated by al-Makkari, on the authoiity of 
Ibn Haiyan, that he was a mawla of the caliph al- 
Mahdl (d. 785). Accoiding to the ^Ikd al-farid^ 
Ibrahim al-Mawsill (d. 840) [q.v,] was his teacher, 
and it is Ibrahim and not Ishak who is mentioned 
in the Ilarun story about to be related. According 
to Ibn Haiyan, he was taught music by Ishal^ 
al-Ma wsih whose songs he had learned sun eptitiously. 
[This seems to point to the fact that Ziiyab may 
oiiG[inaUy have been a page {g&ulam) or seivant 
{kkadiifi) of al*Mahdi 01 Isha^]. HSiun al-RashId 
(d. 809), having heard of the talents of ZirySb, 
asked IshSlf to bring the young musician into his 
presence. So greatly did Ziryab impress the caliph 
By his originality, not only as a singer, but in 
the way that he used a lute (^ud) of his own 
design, that the jealousy of Ishal^, his master, was 
aroused. In consequence, ZirySb was forced to 
quit Baghdad. Emigrating to the West, he entered 
the service of the AgJjlabid ruler at Kairawgn 
Ziygdat Allah I (816 — 837). In the year 821, 
having given offence to this amir by one of his songs, 
he was sentenced to be whipped and banished. 
Crossing the Mediterranean to Algeciras, he offered 
his services to the Umaiyad ruler al-Hakam I 
(d. $2 2) at Cordova, who invited him to the 
capital, but ere the masicUn could set out al- 
Ijlakam died. His successor, ‘^Abd al-RahmIn II 
(d. 852), renewed the offer to Ziryab which the 
latter accepted. This monarch feted the musician 
on his arrival and subsequently treated him with 
the greatest consideration. Ziryab and his family 
(he had four sons at this time) were allowed five 
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besides three hundred mudd of cereals, and the 
possession of property valued at forty thousand 
dinars. The piince’s bounty m this respect became 
the talk of the world of Islam and a famous 
musician in the service of the 'Abbasid caliph al- 
Ma'mlin (d. 833) at Baghdad, named ‘Allnyah, 
lamented to his master that whilst Ziryab with 
the Umaiyads in al-Andalus was riding with more 
than a hundred slaves and possessing thirty thousand 
dinarsj he (‘Alluyah) would piobably die of hunger. 
Even the exchequer objected to the vast sums 
that weie allotted to Ziryab and fiventually the 
luler paid from his privy purse. What made it 
worse was the intimate terms on which the prince 
and his minstrel dived. It gave lise to the satire 
of the poet al-Gliazzal against Ziiyab, although he 
was promptly silenced by the piince. Even a centuiy 
later Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi (d. 940), another poet, 
echoed some of this illfeeling. 

That Ziryab deserved all the praise and emolu- 
ment that were showered on him there cannot be 
much doubt. Al-Makkari says that “there never 
was, either befoie or after him, a man of his 
profession who was more generally beloved and 
admired”. Even to the last days of the kingdom 
of Granada, which fell in 1492, the poets still 
found the fame of Ziryab an alluring theme. “He 
had a deep acquaintance with the various branches 
of polite literatuie. He was likewise learned in 
astronomy and geography”. It was such accom- 
plishments that brought him the wiler’s favour 
quite apart from his unchallenged superiority in 
music. Indeed, he appears to have been the Beau 
Brummell of his time, and was responsible for many 
innovations in the customs of the Muslims of Spain. 
These are all mentioned in detail by al-Makk^rt. 

Yet his fame in music outshone everything else. 
“He was deeply versed in every branch of art 
connected with music; and was, moreover, gifted 
with such a prodigious memory that he knew by 
heart upwards of ten thousand songs {agEani) with 
their appiopiiate airs {alhan)\ a greater number 
even than that recorded by Ptolemy”. (In ray 
Hisfory of Atabian Music ^ p. 130, on the authority 
of the English translation of P. de Gayangos, I 
have wrongly given the number of songs as one 
thousand). This mention of Ptolemy is of interest 
since it would appear that although the work on 
Tflk HpfJiovtKli by Ptolemy is not mentioned in the 
Fihrist^ nor by Ibn al-ICifff nor Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, 
there are good reasons for believing that this work 
was known in Arabic (see also Ibn *Abd Rabbihi, 
iii. 186; al-Mas‘^udI, Kifdb aUTanbih^ in B,G.A*^ 
vii. 128; and the IkhwSn al-SafS’, Bombay ed., 
i. 102). Ziryab introduced the plectrum {mifrUb) 
made of an eagle's talon instead of a type made 
of wood. He also added a fifth string to the lute, 
although this had already been mooted in the East 
(see Himb al-Agittm, ed. Blilak, v. 53*, British 
Museum MS. Or. 2361, fol. i6o). His method 
of teaching singing is discussed at length by al- 
Mak^pari. Ziryab's chief claim in music is that he 
was the founder of the musical traditions of Mus- 
lim Spain, his teaching being based on that of 
the school of Ishak al-]^wsill. His conservatory of 
music and its pupils were among the glories of 
al-Andalus, Their influence was felt even in the 
days of the Party Kings {multik al-tand^if)y as 
we know from Ibn gfeawltin. This teaching passed 
over into Africa where traces of it could be found 
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Ziiyab bad ten children (not eight as stated in 
my Hisfery of Mim Mmk^ p, i6o), all of 
whom were musicians. The greatest of his sons 
was ^Uhaid AllSh, although KSsim was the best 
singer. ‘Abd al<RahmSn carried on the music school, 
and Ahmad gained some fame as a poet. The other 
sons were Yahya, Muhammad, DjaTarand Hasan. 
The two daughters were Hamdilna and ‘Ulaiya, 
the former being consldeied the better singer. 
Hamdiina married the vizier Hisjjam b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz (cf. P. de Gayangos, ii. 432), whose biother 
Aslam, probably with the help of Hamduna, collected 
the songs of ZiryEb in a volume entitled the M 
ft Afini lirfib, We do not know the 
date of Ziiyab’s death but he can scaicely have 
lived much later than his patron ‘Abd al*Ral}m 3 n II. 
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Ihis is an eiioi. The ZirySb [cf. also ulijj and 

mentioned in the KM aUfMnl was 
a niu^anniya, (H. G. Farmer) 











